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THE   GREEK  ELEGY. 

I.  Classical  Greek. 

\Prefaiary  Note. — I  propose  to  print  in  this  and  subse- 
quent numbers  of  this  Review  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  elegy  in  English  which 
I  have  been  delivering  for  five  years  to  my  senior  class 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  and  which  I  have  deliv- 
ered also  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  at  two  of  their 
summer  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  a  class 
at  Chautauqua.  Before  considering  the  English  elegy 
proper  I  shall  treat  in  a  concise  way  the  elegiac  poetry  of 
all  the  more  important  literatures,  and  shall  thus  hope  to  fur- 
nish the  fullest  account  extant  of  this  narrow  but  interesting 
genre.  My  work  has  been  based  upon  considerable  origi- 
nal research,  especially  in  the  British  Museum,  to  the  cour- 
teous officials  of  which,  and  to  my  friend  Dr.  Richard  Gar- 
nett  in  particular,  I  desire  to  extend  my  heartiest  thanks.  I 
must,  of  course,  ask  for  the  clemency  of  scholars  into  whose 
special  domains  I  may  intrude  during  the  course  of  my  in- 
troductory sections,  and  I  trust  that  any  mistakes  I  may 
make  will  be  fully  pointed  out  to  me.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  present  mode  of  publication  will  necessitate 
certain  omissions  which  will  be  supplied  when  the  articles 
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tunes  of  a  genre  as  a  whole.  The  comparative  and  evolu- 
tionary methods  of  literary  study;  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, have  already  proved  their  efficacy  in  the  hands  of  M, 
Brunetiere,  and  we  only  need  careful  special  work  on  the 
various  genres  in  order  that  students  and  teachers  of  litera- 
ture may  be  furnished  with  abundant  materials  on  which  to 
base  investigations  which  will  be  both  profitable  and  inter- 
esting, although,  of  course,  not  antagonistic  to  other  long- 
tried  and  approved  methods  of  treatment.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  varieties  of  elegiac  poetry  and  an  explanation 
of  some  of  the  more  technical  terms  used  in  these  papers  ifl 
must  refer  my  readers  to  my  article  entitled  **Note  on 
Elegiac  Poetry,'*  which  appeared  in  this  Review  for  Au- 
gust, 1893.] 

We  can  not  doubt  that  elegiac  poetry  in  its  strictest  sense  \ 
— to  wit,  the  poetry  that  expresses  longing  and  grief — ^has 
existed  from  the  very  earliest  times  among  all  people  who 
have  been  capable  of  even  the  rudest  sort  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  develop  me  nt*  We  know  that  poetry  had  a  religious 
origin,  and  that  death  has  always  appealed  to  the  religious 
emotions;  the  sorrow  and  longing  caused  by  death  would 
therefore  find  their  natural  oudet  in  verse  of  an  elegiac  char- 
acter. We  may  infer,  too,  in  accordance  with  a  familiar 
method  of  anthropological  reasoning,  that  the  death-songs 
and  w^ailing  chants  common  to  savage  tribes  to-day  must 
have  had  their  prototj^pes  among  the  most  primitive  races  of 
mankind.  We  are  not  left  to  mere  inference,  however,  in 
the  case  of  the  only  people  who  vitally  concern  us — the 
Greeks.  We  know  that  among  the  mythical  predecessors 
of  Homer  a  certain  Linos  was  reckoned,  and  that  with  him 
was  connected  a  special  dirge  or  funeral  song  called  by  his 
name.  We  know  also  that  Herodotus  (IL,  79)  associated 
this  song  with  the  so-called  Maneros  (Mav£/>w?)  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  we  shall  soon  have  to  deal  with  its  Phenician 
prototj-pe,  the  Adonis-song.  We  can  thus  see  that  our 
reasoning  holds  good  of  the  most  important  of  ancient 
peoples. 
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The  statement  that  the  Greeks  are  the  only  ancient  peo- 
ple who  vitally  concern  us  needs  a  brief  explanation.  Greek 
literature  is  practically  the  only  early  literature  that  has  af- 
fected our  own  in  point  of  form.  Latin  literature  is  Greek 
in  form,  save  mainly  for  the  satire  in  its  more  elaborate 
types,  hence  its  influence  upon  ours  has  been  rather  to  give 
color  than  to  form.  So,  too,  Hebrew  literature,  great  as  its 
effects  have  been  upon  our  own,  has  rather  colored  it  than 
molded  it.  But  in  tracing  the  development  of  any  genre  of 
literature  we  are  naturally  far  more  concerned  with  form 
than  with  color;  hence  we  are  justified  in  making  all  our 
studies  begin  with  the  literature  of  that  great  people  whose 
sense  for  form  has  never  yet  been  surpassed. 

Coming  back  now  to  the  Linos-song,  we  find  that  it  was 
popular  in  character  and  oriental  in  origin.  Like  the 
Adonis-song,  it  seems  to  have  lamented  mythically  the  death 
of  summer.  When  it  passed  into  Greece  it  was  naturally 
amalgamated  with  some  local  Greek  myth,  different  forms 
of  it  being  recognized  in  Tegea  of  Arcadia,  and  in  Sparta.* 
Linos  himself,  the  subject  or  the  author  of  the  song  (it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  the  Greeks  believed),  although  prob- 
ably only  a  personification  intended  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  dirge,  was  counted  with  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  and  Mu- 
saeus  among  the  predecessors  of  Homer,  and  regarded  by 
such  an  author  as  Pausanias  as  even  older  than  Orpheus.^ 
He  was  held  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope 
(r/*.  the  Orpheus  legend)  and  to  have  been  the  teacher  of 
Orpheus  and  Hercules.'  More  than  one  genealogy  of  him 
is   given,    however,    and   more    than   one    account   of    his 

>"  In  Tegea  of  Arcadia  the  Greeks  explained  the  lamentation  as  being  for 
the  death  of  Skephios,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother.  Sterility  fell  on  the 
land  in  consequence,  and  an  oracle  ordered  a  yearly  festival,  at  which 
Skephios  was  to  be  mourned  for;  and  hence  the  song  was  called  the 
Skephios.**  ( Jevons,  "  History  of  Greek  Literature,"  pp.  110,111.)  A  similar 
origin  may  be  given  the  Spartan  **  Hyacinth  Song,"  which  came  to  Sparta  from 
Cythera,  a  Phenician  settlement,  and  may  be  traced  to  Samos,  Cyprus, 
and  finally  to  Phenicla. 

>Pausaniu8,  IX.,  30,  12,  quoted  by  Mahaffy,  "History  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture," L,  14. 

»  Hesiod,  Frg.  I.,  quoted  by  L.  and  S.  sub  voce. 
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death.  The  song  connected  with  his  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  **  Iliad  "  ( i8,57o)»  where  a  boy  sings  it  with  a  cithara 
accompaniment  to  the  vintagers  while  they  are  at  workJ 
It  was  a  dirge  upon  his  death,  and  probably  had  a  pecul- 
iar music  appropriated  to  it,  which  enabled  Herodotus 
to  identify  it  in  Cyprus^  Bithynia,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt,* 
At  a  later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  used  without  refer- 
ence to  grief  or  lament,  but  the  only  fragment  we  have, 
which  is  preserved,  not  perhaps  in  its  original  form,  by  the 
scholiast  on  2,  570,  is  plainly  a  lament  for  the  minstrers 
death  sung  by  the  Muses  themselves.  It  represents  Linos  as 
the  inventor  of  song  who  was  killed  by  Apollo  for  rashly  ■ 
challenging  him  to  a  contest  of  skill  {cf.  the  Marsyas  legend), 
and  his  name  repeated  with  exclamations  of  regret  forms  the 
refrain  sung  by  the  chorus,  **Ai  Linon!  Ai  Linon  I  '*  they 
sang,  not  dreaming  that  in  all  likelihood  they  were  simply 
repeating  a  variation  of  the  Semitic  at  le  nu^  *'  woe  is  us  I  " 
(Jevons.)  But  the  pretty  fragment  itself  is  better  than  any 
description  of  it.     It  runs  as  follows: 

(S  AtVc  rracri  StoLU-tv 

T€Ttfi.€V1^^   (Tol  yap  iBtttKOLV 

^oipo^  Sc  KOTi^  tr'  avaiftit 

O  Linos,  honored  of  all  the  gods»  for  to  thee  a  poet  they 
gave  to  sing  w^ith  clear  tones  a  song  to  men,  Phoebus  in 
wrath  takes  thee  away,  but  the  Muses  sing  thy  threnody.' 

In  addition  to  this  primitive  transplanted  Linos-song  we 
have  in  Homer  examples  of  the  threnos,  or  funeral  dirge,  | 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  choral  song  with  solos  inter- 
spersed*    We  read  in  the  last  book  of  the  '*  Iliad  "  (O  720  seg\}\ 

*Hcrodotu§,  II,,  79.     Mahaffv,  Jevons. 

■It  maj  be  noted  that  the  word  i6?j:^tyc,  a  wail  or  dirge,  perhaps  a  lament  ^ 
for  sickness,  also  gave  rise  to  a  personified   lulemos,  hon  of  the  Muse  Cal* 
Hope  {jiiken.  14),  whom  the  translator  of  Lempri^rc,  probablj  tvrUting  the 
meaning  of  the  epithet^  called  a  wretched  singer. 
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that,  when  Priam  brought  back  the  body  of  Hector,  it  was 
carried  to  the  splendid  palaces,  and  that  after  it  had  been 
laid  on  the  perforated  beds,  leaders  of  the  dirges  were 
placed  beside  it,  who  **  indeed  sang  a  mournful  song  while 
the  women  groaned  in  answer." 

otTC  <rroKO€<rcmv  docS^v 

And  in  the  midst  of  these  latter  the  white-armed  An- 
dromache began  the  lamentation,  holding  the  head  of  man- 
destro)ring  Hector  between  her  hands.  **  O  husband,"  she 
sang,  **  thou  hast  perished  young  in  thy  time  of  life,  and 
hast  left  me  a  widow  in  the  palaces! "  When  the  widow's 
wail  for  Hector,  herself,  and  the  infant  Astyanax  was  over, 
the  venerable  Hecuba,  mother  of  the  hero,  began  her  **  ve- 
hement lamentation;  "  and  after  her,  Helen.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  three  chief  women  relatives,  or  connections,  acted 
the  part  of  soloists  in  grief,  while  the  people  around  groaned 
in  chorus.  In  the  last  book  of  the  **  Odyssey,"  on  the  other 
hand,  while  the  chiefs  speak  and  the  common  people  lament, 
it  is  the  Muses,  supported  by  the  Nereids,  that  lead  the 
threnos  for  Achilles,  and  Thetis  that  plays  the  part  of  the 
soloist  in  grief.  In  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  **  Iliad,"  Bri- 
seis  utters  a  sort  of  threnos  over  the  body  of  Patroclus  and 
the  women  are  again  prominent  as  mourners,  so  we  see 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  just  as  among  the  Corsicans 
and  the  Scotch,  it  was  a  feminine  function  to  bewail  the 
death  of  heroes  lost  in  battle.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  fragment  of  a  threnos  by  Achilles  over  Patroclus  in  the 
Myrmidones  of  -^schylus.  In  this  connection  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  specimens  of  the  threnos  are  not 
uncommon  in  Greek  tragedy;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles. 

But  the  Linos-song,  the  ialemos,  and  the  threnos,  while 
prototypes  of  the  elegy,  are  not  elegies  either  in  the  loose 
Greek  sense  or  in  our  own  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  Ele- 
giac poetry,  properly  speaking,  arose  in  connection  with  the 

^See  Symonds,  "Greek  Poets,"  I.,  139-140. 
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development  of  flute  music  among  the  Phrygians^  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.-  The  word  tAcyo^  itself,  about 
the  source  of  which  the  Greeks  were  much  in  the  dark, 
seems  to  have  been  of  Armenian  origin:  **  meaning  first  a 
misfortune,  a  sad  event;  and  then  a  kind  of  dirge,  played 
on  the  flute,  for  the  dead.'*^  This  dirge  had  no  accompa- 
nying words  originally,  but  when  flute  music  passed  from 
the  Phrygians  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  latter,  pre- 
pared already  for  the  evolution  of  subjective  poetry  through 
the  advance  they  had  made  in  commerce,  science,  and  the 
arts,  added  words  to  the  plaintive  melody  and  evolved  a  pure 
lyric  of  grief.  Flute  music,  however,  was  not  always  of  a 
funereal  character;  it  was  used  at  festive  and  military  gather- 
ings, and  was  soon  associated  with  social,  martial,  and  polit- 
ical verses,  which  w^ere  recited  in  the  main  and  took  the 
metrical  form  known  as  the  elegiac  couplet/  This  couplet 
was  produced  by  the  Ionic  poets  by  means  of  a  simple  com- 
bination of  the  familiar  epic  hexameter  with  a  curtailed  form 
of  the  same,  known  as  the  pentameter.  The  result  was  a 
couplet  to  which  the  cadence  of  the  second  verse  gave  a 
natural  close  and  the  effect  of  a  complete  whole  which  could 
be  greatly  varied.''    The  stately  flow  of  the  epic  was  now 

*Sce  Perrot  &  Chipiez,  "^  History  of  Art  in  Phrjgia;'  L,  28. 

-  For  an  account  of  Olympus,  the  Phrygian  muijiclan,  see  Colonel  Mure*8 
♦•History  of  Greek  Literature,'*  IIL,  p.  33* 

*Jebb,  '*  Classical  Greek  Poetry/*  p*  95^  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
development  of  the  Greek  elegyi  which  I  have  followed  closely.  The  usuaJ 
derivation  of  I'Myfj^  from  \  iXr}'tcVj  "  to  cry  woel  woe!  '*  is  quite  untenable. 

*Th€  Greek  word  for  this,  iTjryeiav^  as  Jebb  remarks,  was  first  used  by 
Attic  writers  of  the  fifth  century.  Similarly  the  word  i'/jsyoc  was,  according 
to  Francke  (n</*  L.  and  S.  sh^  t*t?cr)^  first  y^ed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Simonides.  But  see  Mure,  III,,  p.  17,  Note  3.  It  seems  clear  from  Euripi- 
des, L  T.  1091  and  Hel,  185  that  D.iy^  could  be  used  without  reference  to 
metrical  form,  and  that  later  It  generally  meant  a  song  of  mourning  in  dis- 
tichfi.  The  kindred  iltynov  was  used  by  Thucydidee  {!.,  32)  with  reference 
to  the  inscription  on  the  votive  tripod  raised  at  Delphi  from  the  Persian 
spoils*  Cf.  our  English  use  of  elc^y  and  cpitapk.  The  plural  of  k7^ytiw  and 
the  feminine  noun  iT^ycia  were  also  used  to  denote  a  poem  in  distichs. 

*  Mure*6  remarks  (Vol.  III.»  Chap.  I,)  about  the  epigrammatic  quality  of 
the  elegiac  couplet^  while  doubtless  correct  in  the  main,  seem  to  me  some- 
what extravagant.  Greek  masters  could  get  lyrical  results  from  It,  just  a»^ 
English  masters  can  from  the  heroic  couplet 
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supplemented  by  the  infinite  mobility  of  the  purely  personal 
poetry,  whether  the  latter  took  the  form  of  elegy  in  its 
widest  sense  or  that  of  the  more  colloquial  and  confidential 
iambic.  When  later  the  single-voiced  lyric  or  melos  of  the 
^olians  and  the  choral  lyric  of  the  Dorians  were  evolved, 
the  genius  of  Greek  poetry  had  practically  cast  the  molds 
that  were  to  shape  the  subjective  poetic  utterance  of  the  na- 
tions yet  to  be.  But  our  chief  business  is  with  a  single, 
seemingly  narrow  mold:  the  elegy.* 

The  earliest  of  the  Ionian  elegists  whose  verses  are  extant 
is  Callinos  of  Ephesus,  who  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  centur}'.*  His  few  elegiacs  are  martial  in  character, 
as  are  also  the  more  vigorous  verses  of  Tyrtaeus,  who  called 
forth  the  valor  of  his  adopted  (?)  countrymen,  the  Spartans. 
It  is  in  the  satirist  Arch ilochus  of  Paros,  however,  the  so-called 
father  of  iambic  verse,  whom  the  ancients  put  side  by  side 
with  Homer  for  reasons  now  hard  to  discover,  that  we  find 
the  first  traces  of  elegy  in  our  strict  sense  of  the  term.  We 
have  ten  beautiful  lines  of  his  lamenting  the  fate  of  friends  * 
lost  at  sea,  and  it  is  a  pretty  thought  that  the  earliest  Greek 
elegy  proper,  perhaps  the  best  Roman  elegy,  that  of  Proper-- 
tius  on  Paetus,  and  the  noblest  of  all  elegies,  **  Lycidas,**  are 
linked  by  this  common  purpose  to  bewail  the  fate  of  mor- 
tals perished  beneath  what  Archilochus  in  another  frag- 
ment has  exquisitely  called  **  the  well-folded,  hoary  sea  " 
(cvrXoicofun;  voXi^  aXo«).  This  elegy  of  Archilochus,*  addressed 
to  a  certain  Pericles,  is  so  beautiful  that  I  can  not  forbear 
attempting  to  render  it  in  prose. 

Neither  any  one  of  the  citizens,  O  Pericles,  finding  fault  with  doleful 
cares,  shall  rejoice  In  feasting,  nor  shall  the  city  herself;  such  men  having 
been  rolled  under  by  the  wave  of  the  much-resounding  sea.    Carking  cares 

1  For  the  capabilities  of  the  elegiac  couplet  and  the  evolution  of  personal 
poetry,  see  the  admirable  fourth  chapter  of  Jebb. 

•For  the  elegiac  poets  in  general,  see  Jevons,  Book  II.,  Chap.  I. ;  Symonds, 
"  Greek  Poets  "  (3d  Ed.),  I.,  viii. 

*He  seems  to  have  lamented  primarily  a  favorite  brother-in-law,  and 
several  fragments  of  the  elegy  appear  to  have  been  preserved. 

^For  a  good  account  of  Archilochus,  see  Jevons,  pp.  113-117;  also 
Mure,  III.,  iii. 
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we  have  on  account  of  our   mli^fortunes.     But  the  gods,  O  friendp  hai^ 
appointed  masterful  endurance  as  a  remedy  for  desperate  eviU,     Sometimes 
one  has  these  to  bear;  sometimes  another.     Kow  indeed  our  time  is  come, 
and  we  groan  for  a  grievous  wound;  tater  on  it  wiM  pass  to  others.     But 
gather  your  courage  quickly,  putting  far  from  you  womanly  grief,* 

A  little  later  than  Archilochus,  but  still  in  the  seventh 
century,  another  Ionian,  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  extended 
the  scope  of  the  elegy  in  a  way  destined  to  impress  pro- 
foundl}'  not  only  some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  Roman 
poets,  but  also  some  poets  of  modern  times  among  the  Latin 
races. ^  While  his  great  Athenian  contemporary^  Solon,  was 
using  the  elegy — that  is,  elegiac  distichs — for  political  pur- 
poses and  to  stir  up  the  martial  vigor  of  his  people  for  the 
conquest  of  Salamisj  Mimnermus  was  devoting  it  to  the  ser%^- 
ice  of  his  tender  but,  according  to  one  account,  hopeless  pas- 
sion for  the  flute-player,  Nanno,  The  flute  and  the  elegy 
were  at  last  separated  in  a  most  melancholy  fashion  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mim'nermus  was  *'  himself  called  an  avX<p5osr 
a  singer  with  a  flute  accompaniment,  and  [that]  he  probably 
revived  the  old  plaintive  elegy  of  the  Phrygians,  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  sorrowful  laments  of  his  sweet  and  tender 
Muse/'     (Mahaffy,  I.,  174.) 

This  development  of  the  elegj"  as  a  form  of  love  poetry 
will  not  seem  remarkable  when  we  remember  what  has  been 
said  about  the  evolution  of  personal  poetry  consequent  upon 
the  rise  of  a  cultured  and  luxurious  society  in  the  Ionic 
cities.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that  in  the  ninet}^  odd 
lines  left  us  of  Mimnermus  there  is  a  note  of  gentle  pessi- 
mism that  makes  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to  us  moderns. 
Solon  { Anth,  Lyr.  Bergk,  19  [21]  )  called  him  '^lignastades  '* 
for  his  sw^eetness;  the  Alexandrians  acknowledged  him  as  a 
master  in  love  poetry;  Propertius  (L,  ix.,  11)  maintained 
that  in  the  affairs  of  the  tender  passion  he  was  of  more 
authority  than  Homer, 

Plus  in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  versus  Homero; 

a  modern  critic,  Mahaffy,  has  called   him  not  inaptly  the 

'  AH  translalions  not  included  within  quotation  marks  are  n\y  own. 
*The  influence  of  the  love  elegy  in  English,  which  was  never  very  f.trong, 
will  be  traced  later. 
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Petrarch  of  Greek  literature.  But  to  us  who  read  his  verses 
to-day  he  is  not  so  much  the  poet  of  Nanno  who  asked  plain- 
tively what  joy  there  was  in  life  without  golden  Aphrodite, 

as  he  is  the  sad  old  man  bewailing  the  fast  approach  of  age 
and  the  common  fate  of  mortals. 

But  we  are  like  the  leaves  which  the  flowering  season  of  spring  brings 
forth,  when  straightway  they  wax  in  the  beams  of  the  sun;  like  them  we 
rejoice  for  a  brief  season  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  knowing  at  the  hands  of 
the  gods  neither  evil  nor  good.  But  black  cares  lie  in  wait  for  us,  one  hav- 
ing the  allotted  end  of  troublesome  old  age,  the  other  of  death.^ 

These  lines  might  have  been  written  by  Keats  himself, 
had  the  gods  allowed  that  soul  so  in  love  with  life  to  fill 
out  a  normal  span.  And  as  Keats  caught  fragments  of  '*  that 
large  utterance  of  the  early  gods  "  in  his  **  Hyperion  "  so  his 
Ionian  forerunner  sang  splendidly  of  the  divine  Jason  and  of 
the  labors  of  Helios  **  when  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn,  leaving 
the  ocean  behind  her,  has  gone  up  into  the  heavens." 

cxel  po8o^ajCTvXo9  *H(of 
ClKtavbv  TrpoXxvovo'*  oupavov  tlcravap^g. 

But  while  Solon  and  Mimnermus  were  writing  of  politics 
and  love  a  greater  school  of  poetry  and  a  greater  poetic  soul 
had  sprung  to  life  in  the  -^olic  island  of  Lesbos.  Melic 
poetry  and  its  divine  exponent,  Sappho,  had  dawned  upon 
mankind,  and  pensive  sentiment  had  to  give  way  to  radiant 
passion.  Yet  even  Sappho  did  not  disdain  the  lesser  raptures 
of  the  elegy,  and  three  of  her  epitaphs  are  preserved  in  the 
*'Greek  Anthology.''  That  on  the  fisherman  Pelagon  is  doubt- 
ful and  is  hardly  marked  by  her  ineffable  touch ;  that  on  the 
Priestess  of  Diana  lacks  equally  her  sign  manual,  but  is  gen- 
erally accepted ;  that  on  the  maiden  Timas  is  worthy  of  the 

^That  Mimnermus  was  not  always  plaintive  even  toward  his  lady-love 
seems  to  be  made  clear  from  a  fragment  of  "  Hermesianax.*'  See  G. 
Lafaye,  "Catulle  et  ses  Modules"  (Paris,  Hachette,  1894),  P*  ^^^*  where 
reference  is  made  to  Bach's  edition  of  H. 
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poetess — there  can  be  no  higher  p raise •     I  give  Wharton*a 
prose  rendering,  but  what  is  it  to  the  original?^ 

*'Thi8  is  the  dust  of  Timas,  whom  Per6ephone*s  dark  chamber  received* 
dead  before  her  wedding;  when  she  perished,  all  her  fellows  dreMed  with 
sharpened  steel  the  lovely  tresses  of  their  heads." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  there  is  a  note  of  sadness 
in  the  wonderful  Fragment  IL,  beginning  4>acV€Ta/  /ao*;  but  it 
is  passionate  sadness,  not  the  plaintive  sadness  of  the  elegy. 
Genuine  elegiac  sadness  might  have  appeared,  however,  in  a 
fragment  of  Sappho's  great  contemporary  Alcseus  on  the 
death  of  Myrsilus,  had  he  not  been  a  tyrant,  but  I  fail  to  dis- 
cover It  in  the  characteristic  statement  of  the  poet  that  it  is 
necessary  to  get  drunk  now  that  Myrsilus  is  dead. 

Leaving  the  Melic  poets,  who  do  not  rightfully  belong  to 
us,  we  find  that  the  great  development  of  Greek  poetry  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  consequent  upon  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  rise  of  courts  like  those  of  Polycrates,,  Peri- 
ander,  and  Pisistratus,  was  marked  by  some  attention  to  ele- 
giac poetry,  agood  deal  of  which  has  survived » but  unfortunate- 
ly is  not  representative  of  the  greatest  poetic  names.  Indeed, 
the  day  of  the  elegy  was  gone,  and  it  slumbered  until  it  was  re- 
suscitated by  the  Alexandrians*^  Of  these  later  elegists,  we 
may  mention  Phokylides  of  Miletus;  Hipponax  of  Miletus 
(whose  invectives  are  said  to  have  made  his  two  detractors 
hang  themselves — hardly  a  proper  thing  for  an  elegiac  poet 
to  do  unless  he  were  in  need  of  subjects  to  wreak  his  verse 
upon);  Xenophanes"  of  Colophon,  the  best  of  them  all,  but 
noted  rather  as  a  philosopher,  a  contemner  of  athletics,  and 
an  advocate  of  sane  conviviality;  and  Theognis^  of  Megara^ 
whose  copious  verses  were  rather  moral  and  political  and  are 
hence  of  much  historical  importance.     Long  quotations  from 

Of  Mat  QTro^/fitfilxHi^  iriiaai  vcvtiayt  otdtifHf, 
&XiH€t  Iftxpr^v  icpard^  Wtvro  Kofmp. 
*  Maha€fy,  I.,  187  seg. 
^  For  an  interesting  account  of  Xenophanes,  see  S/monds,  '*  Greek  Poets,'* 
L,  pp.  174^*'^. 

*For  Theog^nifi,  see  Jcvoni,  pp.  147-153* 
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these  later  elegists  would  be  out  of  place,  but  I  will  take  from 
Symonds  (••  Greek  Poets,**  I.,  p.  223)  a  **  paraphrase  '*  of  a 
few  lines  from  Xenophanes : 

First  must  merrjr-making  men  address  the  gods  with  holy  songs  and  pure 
words;  libations  must  they  pour,  and  pray  for  strength  to  act  justly;  then 
may  they  drink  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry  home  without  a  guide — unless 
he  be  far  gone  in  years.  This  also  is  right:  to  speak  of  noble  deeds  and  vir- 
tue over  our  cups;  not  to  tell  tales  of  giants  or  Titans  or  the  Centaurs,  mere 
fictions  of  our  grandfathers,  and  foolish  fables. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  there  is  here  no  trace  of 
"pensive  melancholy,"  the  old  philosopher  not  having  lived 
in  a  prohibition  state.  There  is  melancholy  and  lamenta- 
tion enough  in  Theognis,  but  his  bitterness  of  hatred  and 
contempt  is  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  strike  the  true  note 
of  the  elegist. 

After  Theognis  {circa.  549  B.C.)  there  were  many  other 
elegiac  poets,  both  Ionic  and  Attic;  but  they  are  lost  to  us, 
and  need  hardly  be  regretted. 

The  last  important  elegy  was  the  **  Lyde'*  of  Antimachus, 
an  Ionian  of  Colophon  of  the  age  of  Socrates,  who  wrote 
a  dull  and  learned  **  Thebais  "  in  which  he  is  said  not  to  have 
got  his  heroes  to  Thebes  before  he  had  filled  twenty-four 
books.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  he  read 
once  before  a  large  audience  all  left  except  Plato,  who  was 
then  very  young  and  evidently  very  charitable.  It  is  con- 
soling to  think  that  after  a  time  Antimachus  became  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Alexandrians  and  with  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  His  *'Lyde"  was  certainly  influential  in  affecting 
the  later  fortunes  of  the  elegy. ^  According  to  Prof.  Mahaffy , 
it  was  a  sort  of  **  In  Memoriam,"  passing  from  a  lament 
over  the  death  of  his  beloved  into  larger  questions  of  •*  myth- 
ical and  genealogical  lore."  There  are  a  few  extant  lines, 
but  they  give  no  fair  idea  of  the  poem,^  which  M.  Lafaye 
places  on  the  lower  plane  of  a  romantic  elegy  full  of  the  his- 
tory of  celebrated  love  affairs.     {Loc.  cit.  p.  199.) 

We  may  close  this  section  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 

^Sellar,  "  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets,"  p.  204. 
*  Mahaffy,  I^  192. 
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^Xeycia — that  IS,  the  votive  epigrams  or  epitaphs  io  the  elegiac 
couplet,  which  are  assigned  to  that  great  poet,  Simoni- 
des.  A  good  many  similar  poems  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  with  which  the  names  of  -^schylus, 
Euripides,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  all  manner  of  distin- 
guished men  have  been  connected,  but  these  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  examine  in  a  separate  section-  Simonides  is^ 
however,  easily  the  master  in  this  class  of  compositions, 
more  easily  than  Ben  Jonson  is  in  English  now  that  the 
famous  lines  on  ^*  Sidney's  sister"'  seem  to  belong  to  Will- 
iam Browne,  and  he  deserves  to  be  distinguished  by  indi- 
vidual treatment.  As  S3'monds  w^ell  says/  he  had  a  Dorian 
quality  of  seriousness,  though  an  Ionian  by  birth,  which 
appears  plainly  in  his  elegies,  epigrams,  and  funeral  odes 
commemorating  the  achievements  of  Hellas  against  Persia. 
He  seems  to  have  written  threnoi  for  the  Scopads  and  Al- 
euads  of  Thessaly,  and  the  fragment  of  his  threnos  by  Daphne 
over  the  infant  Perseus  is  remarkable  for  its  beautJ^  But 
he  is  chiefly  memorable,  at  least  to  us,  for  such  marvelous 
epigrams  as  those  on  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae  and  on  the 
men  of  Tegea*  I  give  my  own  and  J  ebb's  versions  of 
these : 

O  fitranger,  bear  a  mtissage  to  the  Lacedsemonians  that,  having  abeyej] 
Iheir  commands^  we  are  here  reposing. 

^'  It  was  dye  to  the  valor  of  these  men  that  smoke  did  not  go  up  to  heaven 
from  the  burning  of  gpacious  Tegea.  Their  choice  was  to  leave  their  chil* 
dren  a  citj  flourishing  in  freedom,  and  to  lay  down  their  own  lives  in  the 
front  of  the  battle.^' 

More  nobly  simple  it  would  be  impossible  for  verses  to  be, 
but  Simonides  could  reach  their  level  often.  Witness  this 
epigram : 

If  to  die  nobly  be  the  highest  evidence  of  valor,  this  boon  hath  fortune 
granted  to  u&  of  all  men;  for^  hastening  to  compaB&  freedom  for  Hellas,  we 
repose  in  the  posseision  of  an  age! ens  good  fame. 

And  this  on  a  similar  subject : 

These  men,  having  ahed  a  deathless  luster  upon  their  dear  fatherlaj 
have  wrapped  themselves  about  with  the  dark  cloud  of  death;  but,  dyiag^^l 
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thej  have  not  perished,  for  their  valor,  making  them  glorious  in  the  upper 
air,  leads  them  forth  from  the  precincts  of  Hades. 

Certainly  in  this  category  of  poetry,  not  the  least  difficult  in 
spite  of  its  simplicity — nay,  rather  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
— Simonides  is  the  most  glorious  name,  and  if  Wordsworth's, 
pious  wish  be  ever  granted  and  we  do  recover  one  **  pre- 
cious, tender-hearted  scroll"  of  the  great  Greek,  there  are 
many  of  us  who  will  rejoice  if  it  contains  a  score  of  such 
noble  epigrams.  If  the  Alexandrians  had  in  some  way  pre- 
served more  of  them,  rather  than  imitated  them,  we  should 
have  owed  them  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  we  now 
do.  We  may  conclude  by  recalling  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  the  fragmentary  threnoi  by  the  tragedians,  there  are  simi- 
lar remains  of  Pindar  and  Bacchylides  that  serve  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  Greek  poetry  that  are 
lost  to  us — let  us  trust  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  in 
the  case  of  Bacchylides  not  irrecoverably.  On  the  princi- 
ple, however,  of  being  thankful  for  what  we  have  we  ought 
not  to  pass  to  the  Alexandrians  without  mentioning  one  ep- 
itaph on  Baucis,  by  Pindar's  great  countrywoman  and 
rival,  Erinna,  which,  while  not  equal  to  Sappho's  divine 
lines  on  the  maiden  Timas,  is  by  no  means  unfit  to  be 
quoted  as  a  close  to  our  sketch  of  classical  Greek  elegies. 

My  funeral  shaft,  and  marble  shapes  that  dwell 
Beside  it,  and  sad  urn,  receptacle 
Of  all  I  am,  salute  who  seek  my  tomb. 
If  from  my  own, or  other  cities  come; 
And  say  to  them,  a  bride  I  hither  came, 
Tenos  my  country,  Baucis  was  my  name. 
Say  also,  this  inscription  for  her  friend, 
Erinna,  handmaid  of  the  Muses,  penned.^ 

II.  Alexandrian. 

We  have  noted  with  some  fulness  the  beginnings  of  the 
elegy  in  classical  Greek  literature,  and  are  now  come  to 
that  Indian  summer  period  when  in  a  foreign  land  and  un- 
der alien  skies  the  Greek  literary  spirit  revived  for  a  time 

»Thi8  is  Dr.  Richard  Garnett's  fine  rendering  of  "Palatine  Anthology ,'*^ 
VII.,  712. 
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like  a  flower  upon  which  water  has  been  poured,  but  no^ 

alas!  the  dew  of  heaven.  *' That  large  utterance  of  the 
early  gods**  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  we  have  the  artiflcial 
utterance  of  men,  clever,  learned,  discerning  men,  but  still 
men.  Great  critics  like  Aristarchus,  mathematicians  like 
Euclid,  cosmographers  like  Ptolemy,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  dii  majores  of  the  elder  Greece.  Callimachus  **  leads  a 
tribe  of  learned  poets  and  erudite  men  of  letters/'  Closet- 
dramatists  like  Lycophron,  study  poets  like  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  are  the  typical  products  of  the  day.  Culture  has  spread 
in  the  rich  soil,  crowding  out  the  roots  of  creative  genius. 

But  this  exotic  literary  growth  has  been  often  described, 
and  we  have  only  to  note  that  what  has  mainly  come  down 
to  us  of  it  is  precisely  what  was  best  of  it,  and  what  was 
most  likely  to  inspire  the  poets  of  our  own  and  of  other 
lands.  It  was  the  bucolic  and  partly  elegiac  poetry  of  The- 
ocritus, Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Phi- 
letas  and  his  school,  that  gave  rise  to  the  pastoral  and  elegiac 
poetry  of  the  Romans,  and  after  the  Renaissance  to  the  pas- 
torals and  elegies  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  this  original 
note  struck  in  an  unoriginal  age  that  gave  us  the  "  Sht^pherd^s 
Calendar"  and  the  **  Arcadia,"  the  '*  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess" and  *'Comus,"  "  Lycidas  "  and  ^*Adonais" — 
even  if  it  has  also  given  us  the  frigid  performances  of  the 
youthful  Pope  and  the  diluted  sentiment  of  Shenstone. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  or  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  poetic  beauty  of  *Lycidas,'  *Adonai$/  and  'Thyrsis' 
without  first  having  read  the  exquisite  elegiac  idyls  of  the 
Alexandrians,  in  which  the  sensuousness  and  passivity 
of  the  East  are  charmingly  blended  w^ith  the  love  of  pure 
beauty  and  the  energy  of  the  West.  Reading  them,  one  is 
tempted  to  %vonder  why  the  lover  of  Theocritus  did  not  cele- 
brate the  death  of  Hallam  in  a  pastoral  elegy ;  but  when  one 
remembers  what  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  the  'Lyde  * 
of  Antimachus,  with  its  digressions  from  a  strictly  elegiac] 
tone  to  mythological  speculations,  one  is  convinced  that  per- 
haps even  the  *  In  Memoriam*  does  not  mark  a  new  type  of 
elegiac  poetry.     In  fine,  no  point  in  the  history  of  hterature 
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mare  certain  than  the  continuity  of  the  typical  forms  of 
elegiac  poetrj'-  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own/*^ 

But  if  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Alexandrians  to  our  purpose,  they  are  not  the 
first  that  must  be  discussed.  Theocritus  was  himself  the 
pupil  of  another  poet,  Philetas  of  Cos,  about  whom  and  his 
schoal  of  poetry  something  must  be  said.-  Philetas,  be- 
sides being  a  critic  and  Homeric  commentator,  was  also 
an  elegiac  poet  whose  erotic  verses  were  afterward  great- 
ly admired  by  the  Romans.  His  island  home  was  much 
resorted  to  by  students  of  medicine,  and  he  seems  to  have 
gathered  to  himself  such  of  these  as  loved  song  also,  like 
Aratus,  and  wandering  youthssmitten  with  literary  ambitions, 
like  Theocritus.  The  teacher  himself  appears  to  have  been 
queer  enough,  lean  as  a  shadow,  wearing  leaden  soles  to 
keep  from  being  blown  away,  said  the  satirists  who  envied 
him.  And  yet  to  this  anatomy;  if  we  may  trust  tradition, 
the  magic  wand  of  Mimnermus  had  descended.  The  elegy 
as  now  cultivated  had  broken  with  the  older  gnomic  or  pa- 
triotic  poetrj'  practised  by  Solon  and  Theognis,  and  had  be- 
come chiefly  erotic,  looking  back  to  Mimnermus  for  inspiration 
and  guidance.  Yet,  as  M.  Lafaye  has  remarked,  Mimner- 
mus would  hardly  have  recognized  his  own  passionate 
sincerity  in  the  verses  of  his  professed  imitators  as  clearly  as 
Antimachus  might  have  perceived  in  the  AiTta  of  the  later 
Callimachus  a  plain  imitation  of  his  *'Lyde,"  which  the  Alex- 
andrian had  rather  inconsistently  disparaged.  The  truth  is, 
as  the  same  critic  shows,  that  the  elegy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Alexandrians  tended  always  to  break  with  true  lyrism,  al- 
though borrowing  often  features  peculiar  to  the  highest 
lyric  form,  the  ode,^  tended  even  to  efface  the  personal  ex- 
pression of  the  poet's  sentiments,  and  aspired  to  fulfil  idyllic 
and  epic  functions^ — to  describe  and  to  recount.  The  geni- 
us of  Theocritus  brought  this  fusion  of  elegiac,  idyllic,  and 
epic  purposes  to  a  successful  issue  in  his  divine  First  Idyl, 

'See  my  article  in  this  Review  for  August,  1893. 

'See  Mr.  Lang*&  introduction  to  his  Bplendid  translation  of  Theocritus. 

■<y.  Dryden'*  poem  on  Mra.  Anne  Killegrew. 
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as  we  shall  see  later,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  Alexan- 
drian predecessors  and  contemporaries  were  ever  able  to  do 
it.  Certainly  the  fragments  of  the  elegy  of  Callimachus  on  the 
famous  tress  of  Berenice,  which  astronomers,  poets,  and  cour- 
tiers alike  agreed  in  converting  into  a  new  constellation  in  the 
heavens,  supplemented  as  they  are  by  the  translation  (?)  by 
Catullus  in  his  well-known  Elegiacs  LXVI.,  do  not  give  a 
modern  reader  the  impression  of  a  variation  of  an  old  genre 
so  completely  successful  as  to  form  practically  a  new  one. 
An  erotic  elegy  designed  to  support  the  rather  supposititious 
passion  of  an  Alexandrian  queen,  Berenice,  for  her  perhaps 
incestuous  spouse,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  which  at  the  same  time 
glorified  her  murder  of  a  former  suitor  and  gave  currency  to 
the  absurd  mytho-astronomical  discovery  of  Conon  with  re- 
gard to  the  votive  lock  of  hair  transported  to  the  skies* 
would  hardly,  it  would  seem»  have  found  much  more  favor 
with  Solon  or  Mimnermus  than  it  does  with  us,  despite  the 
elegiac  complaints  of  the  severed  tress  at  being  compelled  to 
part  with  its  sister  locks.  Whether  now  Philetas  in  his 
praise  of  his  mistress,  Bittis,  ever  rivaled  the  fantastic 
iours  deforce  of  Callimachus  is  uncertain,  the  preserved  frag-  ; 
ments  and  the  references  of  Ovid  and  Propertius  throwing 
practically  no  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  probable,  however* 
that  he,  as  well  as  his  imitators,  Hermei^i^nax  and  Eupho- i 
rion,*  the  latter  of  whom  Cicero  believed  i  j  have  corrupted 
the  young  contemporaries  of  Catullus,  were  all  more  or  less 
tainted  with  that  hybridism  which  is  the  main  characteristic 
and  source  of  danger  in  overelaborate  and  decadent  art. 
Such  art,  however,  is  not  pleasant  to  study  or  contemplate, 
so  that  we  need  not  regret  the  fragmentaiy  nature  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  it,  and  may  pass  to  more  congenial 

^  Herrncsianax  was  a  Dative  of  Colophon  (jlormi  330  B.C*)*  and  was  a 
friend  or  pupil   of  Philetas  and  an  imitator  of  his  countryman,   Antinm- 
chu&.    His  three  books  of  love  elegies  were  called  '*Leontium/'  after  his  mis-  ' 
tress,     A   considerable  fragment  of  the   third  book,  several   times  edited^ 
remains.     Me  seems  to  have  treated  of  the  love  affairs  of  poets  and  sages. 
Euphorion  was  a  native  of  ChalciFH,  tn  Eubct^a,  and  flourished  at  the  time  j 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.     Cicero  speaks  of  him  and  his  admirers  with  con-1 
tempt  in  Tusc^  III.,  19,  45. 
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topics,  pro\nded  always  that  we  remember  that  Theocritus, 
for  all  his  original  genius,  was  influenced  by  it,  and  that 
the  Roman  elegy  would  practically  have  never  come  into  be- 
ing without  it<  If  we  admire  Catullus  and  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  we  can  not  be  too  severe  on  Philetas  and  Calli- 
machus  and  Hermesianax. 

With  regard  now  to  the  greater  Alexandrians  we  must 
premise  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  the  idyls  of 
Theocritus  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  general  subject  of  pasto- 
ral poetry-  It  is  still  a  question,  though  not  so  vexed  a  one 
as  formerly,  whether  naturalness  or  artificiality  most  prevails 
in  the  Doric  goatherds  of  the  Sicilian  poet,  but  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  with  his  imitators  down  to  the  pres- 
ent centurj^  artificiality  has  been  the  rule.  As  Symonds 
points  out,  it  is  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth ^  Goethe  and  Tenny- 
son that  have  been  the  true  successors  of  Theocritus  as  a 
naturalistic  poet.  The  writers  of  pastorals  and  pastoral  ele- 
gies, Phillips  and  Shenstone  and  the  like,  inherited  whatever 
there  was  of  the  artificial  about  him,  and  were  likewise  heirs 
of  his  heirs,  Bion  and  Moschus  and  Virgil.  That  Theocri- 
tus could  be  artificial  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  his  pane- 
gyric of  Ptolemy  (Idyl  X\^I1. )  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
his  great  pastoral  elegy  on  Daphnis  (Idyl  I,),  which  chiefly 
concerns  us,  is  hardly  so  naturalistic  as  his  other  Sicilian  idyls 
are.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  predecessor  in  Stesichorus 
(who  wrote  a  pastoral  elegy  on  the  death  of  Daphnis  and  ro- 
mantic poems  on  the  death  of  Cayce^),  and  we  are  prob- 
ably warranted  in  concluding  that  while,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lang,  ''he  raised  the  rural  dirge  for  Daphnis  into 
the  realm  of  art/'  the  new  genre  he  perfected  was  not 
lacking  in  affinity  with  the  artificial,  hybrid  elegy  which  Phi- 
letas and  Callimachus  sought  to  establish.  They  tried  to 
fuse  the  love  elegy  with  features  more  proper  to  the  epic  and 
the  ode — and  failed.     Theocritus  tried  to  fuse  the  eleg}^  of 

•ief ,  the  rural  dirge,  with  epic  and  idyllic  features — and  sue* 
"ceeded.     A  new  kind  of  elegy,  almost  a  new  genre  of  poetry,. 
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was  begotten  with  the  birth  of  the  First  Idyl,  but  it  was  not  quite 
so  natural  a  product  as  the  pure  bucolic,  which  is  one  tea- 
son»  perhaps,  why  Bion  and  Moschus  succeeded  so  well  in 
it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  plain  reason  why  so  many  mediocre 
poets  have  vainly  essayed  the  pastoral  elegy,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  few  great  poets  have  handled  it  magnificently.  Its 
artificial  features  would  attract  mediocrity,  but  would  be  a 
certain  cause  of  failure;  they  were  not  sufficiently  marked, 
however,  to  repel  great  poets  like  Milton  and  Shellejs  who 
would  produce  all  the  more  splendid  effects  on  account  of 
the  very  restraints  imposed  by  the  artificial  form, 

Theocritus  then,  as  we  have  seen,  developed  the  pastoral 
elegy  by  the  process  of  fusing  which  he  doubtless  learned 
from  Philetas,  with  hints  from  Stesichorus.  As  in  most  of 
his  other  work,  he  used  the  meter  that  had  long  been  devo- 
ted to  epic  purposes,  the  hexameter,  took  his  subject-matter 
from  the  rural  life  around  him,  and  handled  his  material  in 
a  pictorial  way*  He  not  only  refined  the  language  and 
thoughts  of  the  dirge,  but  set  it  in  a  framework  of  surpass- 
ing pictorial  loveliness,  thus  fusing  two  poetical  genres — the 
elegy  of  grief  and  the  idyl — into  what  may  perhaps  claim  to 
be  a  third  more  beautiful  than  either  of  its  components. 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  no  elegy  of  the  simpler  class — 
whatever  we  may  say  of  the  pure  idyl — has  ever  rivaled  in 
beauty  the  chief  pastoral  elegies  from  the  days  of  Theocri- 
tus to  those  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Apart  from  his  elegiac  epigrams — or  epitaphs — which  will 
be  briefly  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  **  Greek 
Anthology,**  there  is  curiously  enough  no  strictly  elegiac  verse 
in  Theocritus  except  the  famous  First  Idyl.  The  **  Song  of 
Adonis  "  in  the  delightful  Fifteenth  Idyl — so  well  translated  by 
Matthew^  Arnold — is  really  a  hymn,  and  the  slight  note  of 
lament  for  Amaryllis  in  the  Fourth  Idyl  is  scarcely  worth 
counting.  Theocritus  is  therefore  important  to  us  simply  for 
the  **  Dirge  for  Daphnis.'*  As  I  have  said  in  another  place* 
**  he  seems  to  have  cast  only  one  glance  on  the  fairest  child 
of  his  imagination'* — a  statement  which  is  true  as  well  of 
Bion  and  Moschus,  as  we  shall  see  later. 


i 
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A  description  of  the  First  Idyl  is  now  rendered  practically 
unnecessary  through  its  accessibility  in  Mr.  Lang's  admira- 
ble prose  rendering  and  in  several  poetical  versions  of  merit. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly  half  the  poem  is  a  pure 
idyl  describing  the  meeting  of  the  shepherd  Thyrsis  and  a 
goatherd  beneath  the  whispering  pine-tree  that  murmured 
by  the  wells  of  water,  and  the  offer  of  the  goatherd  to  let 
Thyrsis  **  milk,  ay,  three  times,  a  goat  that  is  the  mother  of 
twins,"  and  to  give  him  a  "  twy-eared  bowl  newly  wrought 
smacking  still  oi  the  knife  of  the  graver  "  if  he  will  only  sing 
in  return  the  Affliction  of  Dafhnis  as  he  sang  it  on  the  day  of 
his  match  with  *'  Chromisout  of  Libya."  When  the  goat- 
herd has  finished  describing  the  bowl  in  one  of  those  little 
pictures,  borrowed  from  the  epic,  which  gave  idyllic  poetry 
its  generic  name,  Thyrsis  without  more  ado  sings  his  song, 
which  is  our  true  pastoral  elegy,  and  the  whole  poem  con- 
cludes with  his  claiming  the  bowl  and  its  award  by  the  goat- 
herd— that  is,  with  an  epilogue  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  closing  stanza  in  ottava  rima  of  '*  Lycidas." 

The  elegy  proper  begins  with  a  refrain,  which  is  destined 
to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  class  of  poetry,  at  least 
for  such  poets  as  follow  its  canons  strictly.  It  is  full,  also,  of 
the  apostrophes  and  personifications  and  the  invocations  to 
nature  that  have  since  marked  its  successors  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  gods,  too,  are  invoked,  and  the  myth  of 
Adonis  is  brought  in,  nor  is  the  note  of  oriental  effeminacy 
wanting.  But  a  few  passages  will  be  better  than  any 
description. 

*'*Begin^  ye  Mutes  dear^  begin  the  pastoral  song-!  Thyrsis  of  Etna  am  I,  and 
this  is  the  voice  of  Thyrsis.  Where,  ah!  where  were  ye  when  Daphnis 
was  languishing;  ye  Nymphs,  where  were  ye?  By  Peneus's  beautiful  dells 
or  by  dells  of  Pindus?  For  surely  ye  dwelt  not  by  the  great  stream  of 
the  river  Anapus,  nor  on  the  watch-tower  of  Etna,  nor  by  the  sacred  water 
of  Acis." 

And  again : 

**  Came  Hermes  first  from  the  hill,  and  said:  'Daphnis,  who  is  it  that  tor- 
ments thee;  child,  whom  dost  thou  love  with  so  great  desire?'  The 
neatherds  came,  and  the  shepherds;   the  goatherds  came;  all  they  asked 
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what  ailed   him.      Came  also  Prlapus.      Begin ^  ye   Muses   deari   beg-tn   />^| 
fas  tor al  song!  ^' 

And  again: 

"Now,  violets^  bear,  ^e  brambles  ye  thorns,  bear  violets;  and  let  fair 
narcissus  bloom  on  the  boughs  of  juniper!  Let  all  thfng^  with  all  be 
confounded ;  from  pines  let  man  gather  pears»  for  Daphnis  is  dying.  Let  the 
stag  drag  down  the  hounds,  let  owls  from  the  hills  contend  in  song  with  the 
nightingales,     (titn:  o*rr^  ye  Afuscs^  come^  ghfe  o'er  ike  ptistoral  soug^    (Lang*) 

Of  the   immediate    successor   of  Theocritus  in    pastoral 
poetry,  Bion,  little  is  known.     He  has  left  six  idyls  and 
some  fragments,  none  of  which  is  strictly  bucolic — which      y 
goes  to  show  that  Symonds  is  right  when  he  contends  that^| 
Bion  is  the  father  of  the  artificial  pastoral,  although  it  must  ^^ 
be  remembered  that  Theocritus  was  not  always  naturalistic. 
The  great  Sicilian  had,  howev^er,  described  real  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses;  the  Myrson  and  Lycidas  and  Cleoda- 
mus  of  Bion  certainly  never  handled  a  sheep-hook,  though 
they  may  describe  beautifully  the  love  of  Achilles  for  De- 
idamia   (Idyl   II.)    and    discuss   appropriately   the    relative 
charms  of  the  seasons^  (Idyl  IIL).     Bucolic  naturalness  isH 
absent  from  the  poems  of  Bion  and  his  disciple,  Moschus;  ^ 
but*  to  make  up  for  it,  the  Loves^  as  Mr,  Lang  has  remarkedt 
flit  through  their  poems  as  they  do  through  the  Pompeian 
pictures.     We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  that  as  Bion 
lacked    Theocritus's    humor  and   truth  to  nature,   he  sue* 
ceeded  best  in  the  more  or  less  artificial  genre  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  Sicilian — ^viz,,  the  pastoral  elegy.     The 
**  Lament  for  Daphnis'*  was  a  model  for  the  *'  Lament  for 
Adonis;"'  but  the  latter,  being  more  oriental  and  religious  in       . 
subject^  naturally  took  on  the  characteristic  features  of  £i^fl 
hymn,  having  been  **  intended  to  be  sung  at  one  of   the^l 
spring  celebrations  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  like  that  de- 
scribed by  Theocritus  in  his  fifteenth  idyl/'     (Lang*)     It 
certainly  has,  as  Symonds  avers,  a  fiery  passion  and  warmth ^H 
of  coloring  peculiar  to   Bion — that   is,  it  has  '*an  Asiatic^^ 
fury."     The  rhythm  is  nervous  and  quick  and  the  pictures 

'  We  fihall  have  occasion  to  remember  this  idjt  when  In  the  section  on 
the  medieval  elegj  we  encounter  the  *•  Conflict  of  Winter  and  Spring' 
which  used  to  be  attributed  to  Bede. 
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are  vivid,  but  there  is  also  an  intermixture  of  merely  pretty 
description  and  elegant  writing.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  pathos  pervading  the  whole  compo- 
sition that  gives  it  an  imperishable  charm  and  that  sufficient-- 
ly  explains  the  hold  it  took  on  the  author  of  "Adonais.** 
Take,  for  example,  the  opening  lines: 

*'  Woe,  woe  for  Adonis,  he  hath  perished,  the  beauteous  AdoniB,  dead  Is 
the  brauteous  Adonis,  the  Loves  join  In  the  lament.  No  more  in  thy  purple 
raiment,  Cypris,  do  thou  sleep;  arise^  thou  wretched  one,  fiable'6tolcd,  and 
beat  thy  breaM  and  say  to  all:  *  He  hath  perished,  the  beautiful  Adonis!* 
W4>e^  ik^oe  for  Adonis ^  the  Loves  join  ih  the  lameni !  " 

•*  Low  on  the  hills  is  lying  the  lovely  Adonis,  and  his  thigh  with  the 
boards  tu§k,  his  white  thigh  with  the  hoar's  tit«k  ts  wounded,  and  sorrow  on 
Cypris  he  brings,  as  softly  he  breathes  his  life  away/*     (Lang.) 

The  repetitions  here  are  as  artificial  as  those  of  Poe,  over 
two  thousand  years  later*  but  who  will  deny  the  luxuriant 
though,  perhaps,  effeminate  charm  of  the  verses?  And  who 
can  deny  that  these  poems  are  properly  called  idyls — little 
pictures — when  he  reads  the  following  description: 

"He  reclines,  the  delicate  Adonis,  in  his  raiment  of  purple,  and  around 
hiro  the  Loves  are  weeping  and  groaning  aloud,  clipping  their  locks  for 
Adonis*  And  one  upon  his  ghaftfi,  another  on  his  bow  is  treading^  and  one 
hath  loosed  the  sandai  of  Adonis,  and  another  hath  broken  his  own  feath- 
ered quiver,  and  one  In  a  golden  vessel  bears  water,  and  another  laves  the 
wound,  and  another  from  behind  him  with  his  wings  Is  fanning  Adonis/' 
(LangO 

But  affectingly  pathetic  as  all  this  is,  it  is  obviously  artifi- 
cial, and  perhaps  Bion  struck  a  more  truly  elegiac  note  in 
this  beautiful  fragment: 

**Ah,  if  a  double  term  of  life  were  given  us  by  2eus,  the  son  of  Chronos, 
or  by  changeful  Fate;  ah,  could  we  spend  one  life  in  joy  and  merriment, 
and  one  in  labor,  then  perchance  a  man  might  toll,  and  in  some  later  time 
might  win  his  reward.  But  If  the  gods  have  willed  that  man  enters  into 
life  but  once  (and  that  life  brief  and  too  short  to  hold  all  we  desire),  then, 
wretched  men  and  weary  that  we  are,  how  sorely  we  toil,  how  greatly  we 
cast  ourselves  away  on  gain  and  laborious  arts,  continually  coveting  yet 
more  wealth!  Surely  we  have  all  forgotten  that  we  are  men  condemned  to 
die,  ajid  how  short  is  the  hour  that  to  us  is  allotted  by  Fate/'     (Lang.) 

There  is  certainly  nothing  effeminate  here,  unless  it  lurk 
in  the  oriental  pessimism  which  but  reechoes  the  vanitas 
vanitaium  of  the  Hebrew  king. 
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If  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  life  of  Theocritus, 
we  know  still  less  about  that  of  Bion,  and  still  less  about 
that  of  the  latter's  successor  and  elegist,  Moschus,  The 
last-named  tells  us  that  Bion  was  born  upon  Meles,  the 
**  most  musical  of  rivers'' — that  is,  near  Smyrna,  where  of 
old  Homer  {Melcsigencs)  '*  that  sweet  mouth  of  Calliope'* 
was  born,  and  that  he  died  of  poison  administered  by 
enemies;  but  of  himself  he  tells  us  only  that  he  sings  the 
*' dirge  of  an  Ausonian  sorrow/'  whence  we  may  infer  that 
he  was  born  in  Magna  Grtecia.  He  has  left  us  onl}'  four 
idyls  and  a  few  fragments;  and  of  these,  two  idyls  at  least 
are  sometimes  held  to  be  of  questionable  authorship.  The 
beautiful  description  of  **  Love  the  Runaway*'  and  "  Eu- 
ropa  and  the  Bull"  (Idyls  L,  II.,  Lang)  do  not  concern 
us;  but  we  may  perhaps  note  the  sad  tone  of  the  dialogue 
between  Megara  and  Alcmena,  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
wandering  Hercules.  (Idyl  IV.)  What  does  concern  us  is 
the  pathetic  '*  Lament  for  Bion  "  (Idyl  III.),  the  first  pastoral 
elegj^  in  honor  of  a  real  person.  Moschus  may,  as  some 
critics  hold,  have  had  less  originaht}'  and  power  than  Bion, 
and  his  work  may  have  been  characterized  by  the  faults  in- 
separable from  an  imitation  of  an  imitation ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  he  has  left  us  passages  as  felicitous  in  phrasing 
as  any  that  will  be  found  in  his  predecessors,  and  pictures 
as  exquisitely  drawn  as  any  that  idyllic  poetry  can  show- 
One  of  these  pictures  is  famous  as  having  been  the  proto- 
type of  a  beautiful  stanza  by  Tennyson  in  the  '*  Palace  of 
Art;"*  but  it  is  much  more  to  our  purpose  to  remember  that 
traces  of  the  Alexandrian's  influence  are  to  be  discovered 
plainly  in  both  'VAdonais*'  and  *'Thyrsis/'  It  is  no  won- 
der that  Shelley  and  Arnold  were  affected  by  the  **  Lament 
for  Bion,"  since  its  spirit  is  true,  delicate,  pathetic,  and  abso- 
lutely sincere.    It  is  a  standing  confutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 


\Ot  sweet  Europa's  mantle  blew  unclasped 
From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne: 

From  one  hand  dropped  a  crocus ;  one  hand  grasped 
The  mild  buir&  golden  horn* 

Compare  MoschuSi  t.,  135  teq^    (Ahreni*) 
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claim  apropos  of  **Lycidas"  that  real  grief  will  not  express- 
itself  in  pastoral  form.'  Moschus'  sense  of  personal  sorrow 
makes  its  presence  felt  through  all  the  artificial  conventions 
of  his  poem,  and  his  pessimism  is  even  deeper  than  that  dis- 
played in  Bion's  fragment  just  quoted.  It  is  this  pessimism, 
perhaps,  that  links  him  with  Arnold  and  gives  him  such  a 
modern  flavor.  What  can  be  more  elegiac,  and  what  more 
truly  modern,  than  these  verses? 

"Ah  xne,  when  the  mallows  wither  in  the  garden,  and  the  green  parsley 
and  the  curled  tendrils  of  the  anise,  on  a  later  day  they  live  again,  and 
spring  in  another  year;  but  we  men,  we  the  great  and  mighty,  or  wise, 
when  once  we  have  died,  in  hollow  earth  we  sleep,  gone  down  into 
silence;  a  right  long  and  endless  and  una  wakening  sleep.'  And  thou,  too, 
in  the  earth  wilt  be  lapped  in  silence;  but  the  nymphs  have  thought  good 
that  the  frog  should  eternally  sing.  Nay,  him  I  would  not  envy,  for  'tis  no 
sweet  song  he  singeth."    (Lang.) 

The  man  who  could  sing  thus  was  a  true  poet,  though  he 
was  an  imitator  and  the  child  of  an  unoriginal  age ;  and  the 
friend  who  could  close  his  dirge  with  these  sincere  words, 
**But  if  I,  even  I,  and  my  piping  had  aught  availed,  before 
Pluteus  I  too  would  have  sung,"  was,  if  not  a  second  Orphe- 
us, certainly  the  first  of  the  more  important  personal  elegists 
of  the  world's  literature.  It  was  Moschus  who  first  bent  the 
exquisite  artistic  framework  of  the  pastoral  elegy  to  strictly 
personal  and  elegiac  uses,  and  he  is  thus  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  name  that  we  have  yet  had  to  mention. 
He  did  not  influence  Roman  elegy  so  greatly  as  Philetas 
and  Callimachus  did,  but  with  his  pastoral  predecessors  he 
is  a  memorable  forerunner  of  Milton  and  Shelley  and  Ar- 
nold. 

The  Greek  Anthology. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  preceding 

>  See  his  Milton  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
^Cf.  M.  Arnold's  "Thyrsis." 

For  there  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 

The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale. 
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sections 9  that  famous  collection  of  occasional  verse,  ranging 
from  the  time  of  Sappho  to  thai  of  the  Byzantines,  known 
as  the  ''Greek  Anthologj^"'  It  therefore  remains  only  to 
consider  it  briefly  in  connection  wth  certain  minor  but  true 
poets  who  did  elegiac  work  of  no  mean  order.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  nearly  all  the  poetic  blossoms  collected  by 
Meleager*  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  Agathias,  and  Constan- 
tine  Cephalas  the  successive  editors  of  the  "Anthology  *'  were 
compressed  into  elegiac  couplets,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  fact  that  we  need  to  study  the  whole  collection. 
A  large  number  of  the  contained  poems  are  not  at  all  ele* 
giac  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  many  of  them  that  are  either  epitomized  love  ele- 
gies or  poems  of  grief  in  the  form  of  epitaphs.  We  may 
omit  all  discussion  of  the  former,  contenting  ourselves  with 
giving  a  specimen  or  two  in  order  to  show  their  loveliness, 
and  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  **  Sepulchral  Epigrams'*  that  form 
the  Seventh  Book  of  the  celebrated  **  Palatine  A^tholog3^" 
which  was  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Milton *s  rival,  Salmasius. 
There  are  other  epitaphs,  whether  on  persons  or  animals,  to 
be  found  in  other  books- — c.  ^.,  those  of  the  theologian,  St. 
Gregory — but  those  of  the  Seventh  Book  will  more  than  suf- 
fice us.  As  might  be  expected,  they  vary  greatly  in  power 
and  beauty ;  but  when  they  are  at  their  best,  as  in  the  verses 
of  Sappho  and  Simonides  that  have  been  already  quoted, 
they  are  simply  models  of  terseness,  propriety,  and  beauty. 
With  regard  to  elegiac  epigrams  in  general  enough  has  been 
said  in  connection  with  Simonides,  and  with  regard  to  the 
beaut)'^  of  the  **Antholog}'  *'  itself  there  is  surely  no  need  of 
saying  anything  at  this  late  day.  We  may  therefore  merely 
note  that  the  chief  poets  worthy  our  attention  after  the  mas- 
ter spirits  named  above  are  Meleager,  ever  deserving  of 
praise;  Leonidas  of  Tarentum;  Callimachus,  whose  work 
in  another  vein  we  have  discussed;  Archias,  the  friend  of 
Cicero;  Antipater  of  Sidon;  Plato,  the  divine  philosopher; 
and  Theocritus,  the  father  of  the  pastoral  elegy.  Specimens 
•of  the  work  of  these  poets,  translated  by  latter-day  admirers, 
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will  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  skill  and  power,  and  we  may 
then  pass  by  an  easy  road  to  the  graceful,  delicate  work  of 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

Perhaps  the  most  purely  beautiful  of  all  the  epitaphs,  al- 
though lacking  the  high  nobility  of  Simonides's  best  work, 
is  that  by  Plato,  beginning  'A<rr^p  irplv  fUv  (**  Palatine  Anthol- 
ogy,'* VII.,  670)  which  Shelley  has  so  wonderfully  ren- 
dered : 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living 

Ere  thj  fair  light  had  fled; 
Now  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 

New  splendor  to  the  dead.' 

Equally  beautiful  almost  is  Callimachus'  epigram  on 
Heraclitus  (**  Palatine  Anthology,"  VII.,  80),  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  surpasses  those  of  the  same  poet  on  Sopolis, 
Crethis,  and  the  stranger  honored  by  Leontichus  (**  Pala- 
tine Anthology,"  VII.,  271,  459,  277).  They  are  so  ex- 
quisite that,  as  we  have  already  been  somewhat  hard  on 
Callimachus,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  give  them  all;  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  Mr.  Lang's  version  of  the 
first: 

One  told  me,  Heraclitus,  of  thy  fate ; 

He  brought  me  tears,  he  brought  me  memories, 
Alas!  my  Carian  friend,  how  oft,  how  late, 

We  twain  have  talked  the  sun  adown  the  skies. 
And  somewhere  thou  art  dust  without  a  date! 

But  of  thy  songs  Death  maketh  not  his  prize. 
In  Death's  despite,  that  stealeth  all,  they  wait, 

The  new  year's  nightingale  that  never  dies. 

Of  the  delightful  poems  of  Meleager  we  can  give  only  one 
example,  again  in  the  rendering  of  Mr.  Lang,  whose  trans- 
lation, by  the  way,  of  the  **  Heliodore  "  of  Meleager  (**  Pala- 
tine Anthology,''  VII.,  476),  which  must  be  omitted  for 
want  of  space,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  attempts  of  the 
kind  ever  made. 


^  The  poetical  versions  that  follow  are  taken,  with  one  exception,  from  the 
admirable  volume  of  "Selections  from  the  Greek  Anthology"  which  Gra- 
ham R.  Tomton  has  contributed  to  the  "  Canterbury  Poets." 
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Clearista.1 
For  Death,  not  for  Love,  hast  thou 

Loosened  thy  zone! 
Flutes  filled  thy  bower,  but  now 

Morning  brings  moan ! 
Maids  round  thy  bridal  bed 

Hushed  are  in  gloom, 
Torches  to  Love  that  led 

Light  to  the  tomb. 

Mr.  Lang  shall  also  interpret  for  us  the  beautiful  epigram 
of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum  on  Theris,  the  fisherman  (**  Pala- 
tine Anthology,"  VII.,  295): 

Theris  the  old,  the  waves  that  harvested, 

More  keen  than  birds  that  labor  in  the  sea, 
With  spear  and  net,  by  shore  and  rocky  bed. 

Not  with  the  well-manned  galley,  labored  he; 
Him  not  the  star  of  storms,  nor  sudden  sweep 

Of  wind  with  all  his  years  hath  smitten  and  bent, 
But  in  his  hut  of  reeds  he  fell  asleep. 

As  fades  a  lamp  when  all  the  oil  is  spent: 
This  tomb  nor  wife  nor  children  raised,  but  we 
His  fellow  toilers,  fishers  of  the  sea. 

The  same  versatile  genius  may  also  render  for  .us  the 
beautiful  epigram  of  Antipater  of  Sidon  on  Sappho  ('*  Pala- 
tine Anthology,"  VII.,  14.) 

Sappho  thou  coverest,  ^olian  land ! 

The  Muse  who  died, 
Who  with  the  deathless  Muses,  hand  in  hand, 

Sang,  side  by  side! 
Sappho,  at  once  of  Cypris  and  of  Love 

The  child  and  care; 
Sappho,  that  those  immortal  garlands  wove 

For  the  Muses'  hair! 
Sappho,  the  joy  of  Hellas,  and  thy  crown. 

Ye  Sisters  dread, 
Who  spin  for  mortals  from  the  distaff  down 

The  threefold  thread. 
Why  span  ye  not  for  her  unending  days, 

Unsetting  sun. 
For  her  who  wrought  the  imperishable  lays 

Of  Helicon? 

Finally,  for  fear  of  overworking  Mr.  Lang,  we  will  pass  by 
1 "  Palatine  Anthology,"  VII.,  182. 
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his  prose  renderings  of  those  eight  of  Theocritus' s  epigrams 
that  have  an  elegiac  cast  and  will  quote  Dr.  Garnett's  beau- 
tiful rendering  in  verse  of  that  on  Cleonicus.*  (*'  Palatine 
Anthology,"  VII.,  534.  The  epigram  is  also  attributed  to 
Automedon.) 

Was  life  on  land  not  short  enough  for  thee, 

But,  Cleonicus,  thou  must  tempt  the  sea  ? 

To  Thasos,  bringing  wealth  of  Syrian  wares, 

Sailing  thou  camest  with  the  wintry  stars; 

And  when  the  Pleiads  merged  their  sevenfold  gem, 

Thou  sankest  to  the  gray  abyss  with  them. 

Such  treasures  of  beauty  does  the  memorial  section  of  the 
"Palatine  Anthology"  hold  for  the  enthusiastic  searcher. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  poet-translators  have  been  drawn  to  it 
as  bees  to  a  garden  of  roses.  But  the  love  elegies  are  equal- 
ly beautiful,  and  we  may  conclude  this  section  with  two  speci- 
mens of  them — one  by  Rufinus  and  one  by  Agathias.  Mr. 
Lang  freely  renders  the  **  Golden  Eyes  "  of  Rufinus  as  fol- 
lows (**  Palatine  Anthology,"  V.,  74): 

Ah,  Golden  Eyes,  to  win  you  yet, 
I  bring  mine  April  coronet. 
The  lovely  blossoms  of  the  spring. 
For  you  I  weave,  to  you  I  bring; 
These  roses  with  the  lilies  wet, 
The  dewy  dark-eyed  violet. 
Narcissus,  and  the  wind-flower  wet. 
Wilt  thou  disdain  mine  offering, 

Ah,  Golden  Eyes? 
Crowned  with  thy  lover's  flowers,  forget. 
The  pride  wherein  thy  heart  is  set, 
For  thou,  like  these  or  anything. 
Hast  but  thine  hour  of  blossoming. 
Thy  spring,  and  then — the  long  regret, 

Ah,  Golden  Eyes. 

With  the  delicate  beauty  of  this  elegy,  the  closing  lines  of 
which  suggest  our  own  auto-anthologist,  Herrick,  we  may 
compare  Mr.  Robert  Bland's  rendering  of  these  more  elabo- 
rated verses  of  Agathias  (**  Palatine  Anthology,"  V.,  273): 

She,  who  but  late  in  beauty's  flower  was  seen 
Proud  of  her  auburn  curls  and  noble  mien — 

^From  his  admirable  "Chaplet  from  the  Greek  Anthology." 
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Who  froze  m^  hopes  and  triumphed  in  m^  fears, 
Now  sheds  her  graces  in  the  waste  of  years. 
Changed  to  unlovely  is  that  breast  of  snow, 
And  dimmed  her  eye,  and  wrinkled  is  her  brow ; 
And  querulous  the  voice  by  time  repressed, 
Whose  artless  music  stole  me  from  my  rest 
Age  gives  redress  to  love;  and  silvery  hair 
And  earlier  wrinkles  brand  the  haughty  fair. 

With  this  closing  thought  which  had  already  appeared  in 
Horace  and  the  Roman  elegists  and  was  to  reappear  in  many 
a  modern  love-elegist,  especially,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Hammond,  we  may  well  pass  to  the  greatest  and  most  t3rp- 
ical  of  the  love-elegists  of  whom  we  have  full  knowledge,  to 
those  lesser  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus  and 
Propertius.*  W.  P.  Trent. 

1  Since  this  paper  was  set  in  type  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr. 
Gilbert  Murray's  "  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,*'  which  is  sprightly 
enough,  but  throws  little  new  light  on  our  subject.  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
to  note  his  appreciation  of  Mimnermus,  and  I  observe  that  he  refers  to  a 
non-extant  elegy  by  Theognis  on  some  Syracusans  killed  in  battle. 


THE  LITERARY  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  GREEK 

FATHERS.' 

In  the  writings  of  the  later  sophists  Greek  prose  more  and 
more  degenerates  into  a  breathless  hunt  for  stately  similes, 
a  wearisome  piliog  up  of  scintillating  epithets.  Even  with 
the  noble  Dion  Chrysostom,  in  whom  the  thinker  and  the 
rhetorician  are  about  evenly  matched,  one  longs  at  times  for 
the  naked  simplicit}^  of  an  Epictetus;  and  in  the  orations  of 
^litiB  Aristides  the  passages  are  but  too  soon  counted  in 
which  the  author's  style  rises  above  the  mere  tinkling  of  a 
cymbal. 

New  blood  was  infused  into  the  decrepit  literature  of 
Greece  when,  in  the  fourth  century^  its  devotees  in  great 
numbers  turned  Christians.  The  story  of  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers almost  invariably  runs  on  the  same  lines.  A  young 
man,  son  of  Christian  parents^  but  himself  lukewarm  in  the 
faith^ — perhaps  no  Christian  at  all — makes  his  course  of 
studies  and  enters  upon  some  worldly  career,  that  of  a  law- 
yer, for  instance,  or  a  rhetorician.  After  some  years  of 
this  vocation  he  falls  in  with  a  fervent  Christian,  frequently 
a  pious  woman •  whose  zeal  strikes  fire  from  his  soul.  He 
abandons  everything  worldly,  becomes  a  monk,  priest,  bish- 
op perhaps — the  last  generally  against  his  own  wish.^  But 
whatever  his  work,  in  whatever  place,  high  or  low,  his  lot 
be  cast,  the  stamp  of  the  school  remains  upon  him,  the  rhet- 
orician* s  cloak  is  never  shaken  off  his  shoulders.  Only  this 
should  not  be  understood  as  though  these  men  were  shallow 
triflers,  or  at  best  only  brilliant  artists  in  words.     Far  from 


^  Although  the  wording  of  the  title  ought  to  be  unambiguous  enough,  it 
inaj  not  be  wholly  supcrtluous  here  to  emphasbe  that  the  writer's  &im  has 
been  solelj'  and  exclusively  to  define  the  Hterarj  merits  and  failings  of  the 
Fathers,  leaving  their  theology »  as  such,  undiscussed. 

*Sce  the  lives  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Gregory  Nazlan- 
leot  St.  John  Chrysostom,  etc. 
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it!  Truth  to  tell,  their  life  is  endowed  with  a  beauty  mucf 
more  real  than  that  of  their  literary  work.  At  the  gates  of 
Caesarear  the  episcopal  see  of  Basil,  a  whole  little  tow^n 
sprang  up,  consisting  of  buildings  where  the  poor  might  find 
shelter*  travelers,  rest;  sick  people,  nursing.  Even  lepers 
were  there  taken  care  of;  the  bishop  himself  would  move 
among  them,  kiss  them,  and  attend  to  their  wantsJ  St, 
John  Chrysostom  was  truly  the  father  of  the  poor  in  Con- 
stantinople; his  sermons  abound  in  burning  appeals  in  their 
behalf.  No  modern  bishop  ever  dared  use  such  language 
to  the  rich  of  his  diocese.  And  with  Chrysostom  words 
mirrored  deeds,  as  deeds  mirrored  words.-  Much  of  what 
is  told  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  possesses  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion. The  depth  of  his  affections,  especially  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Basil,  the  poetical,  slightly  melancholy  strain  run- 
ning through  his  character,  which  repeatedly  drives  him 
away  from  the  cities  and  the  multitude,  out  where  he  may 
be  alone,  face  to  face  with  nature  and  with  God— all  of  this 
strangely  recalls  another  great  charmer  of  hearts  and  master 
of  words,  who,  fifteen  centuries  later,  fell  under  the  same 
spell  as  he,  lived  and  died  much  like  him.* 

But  somehow  the  art  of  these  men — literary  production 
with  them  always  was  more  or  less  of  an  art— is  not 
quite  so  attractive  as  their  lives.  To  be  sure,  the  great- 
est of  them,  St.  Athanasius,  frequently ^  as  in  his  "  Oration 
to  the  Pagans,"  proceeds  with  a  might}^  sw^eep,  an  irresist- 
ible impetus,  which  his  sober,  tightly  knit  diction  fits  as  the 
flexible  mail  coat  did  the  mediaeval  warrior.  But  all  the  other 
Greek  Fathers  loved  their  rhetoric  just  a  tnfle  too  well. 
There  is,  indeed,  their  own  word  for  it  that  they  did  love 
it  exceedingly.  To  them  it  was  all  but  divine.  *'Evety- 
thing  else  will  I  leave  you,"   Gregory  Nazianzen  cries  out 


^  Gregory  NazlAnzen,  Or«  39;  Basili  Ep,  94. 

^  HomiI.»  50  and  64  in  Matth. 

''John  Henry  Newman.  Compare,  for  instance,  Gregory's  second  ora* 
lion,  J 7,  with  the  oft-quoted  pasfiage  of  Newman^  where  he  speaks  of  hit 
'*rest  In  the  thought  of  two  and  two  only,  absolute  and  luminoutilj  self- 
evident  beings — niy«elf  and  my  Creator." 
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lo  the  pagans  *'  wealthy  high  birth,  fame,  honor,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth,  whose  charms  vanish  like  a  dream ; 
but  rhetoric  I  do  lay  claim  to,  nor  do  I  regret  the  trouble  and 
labor,  the  travels  by  land  and  sea,  which  I  had  to  undertake 
to  become  master  of  it,  I  clung  to  it,  and  still  I  cling  to  it, 
next  to  what  is  the  foremost  of  all  things— I  mean  the  divine, 
and  the  hope  of  the  invisible/'  ^  Basil  wrote  a  whole  trea- 
tise  to  the  same  effect.  Rhetoric  had  indeed  become  part 
and  parcel  of  these  men's  nature-  Unfortunately,  rhetoric 
at  that  late  hour  preferred  stilts  to  shoes  and  artificial  flow- 
ers to  those  that  grow  in  the  fields*  Who  that  is  familiar 
with  ^^lius  Aristides'  st}'le,  and  the  kite's  tails  of  epithets 
he  tacks  on  to  the  subjects  of  his  admiration,  would  fail  to  be 
reminded  of  him  when  the  Bishop  of  Ccesarea  describes  the 
Trinity  as  "  a  ring,  adorable  in  its  eternal  glory,  containing 
ever  the  same  divinity,  and  one  alone ;  unbroken,  undivided, 
unsevered,  filling  all,  existing  in  all,  creating,  sustaining, 
sanctifying,  and  animating."-  Or  when  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  takes  one's  breath  away  by  defining  baptism  as  noth- 
ing short  of  *'the  soul's  light  and  splendor,  life's  transfor- 
mation, the  root  of  a  good  conscience,  help  in  weakness, 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  animation  of  the  spirit,  participa- 
tion in  Logos,  renovation  of  the  creature,  the  wiping  out  of 
sins,  the  communication  of  light,  the  expulsion  of  darkness, 
the  vessel  that  takes  us  to  God,  the  journey  with  Christ,  the 
illumination  of  faith,  the  perfection  of  the  mind,  the  key  to 
heaven,  the  improvement  of  life,  the  abolition  of  servitude, 
the  striking  off  of  the  fetters,  the  turning  around  to  what  is 
good,"^ 

It  is  not  that  the  Fathers  were  unaware  of  the  danger 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  audiences  in  the  display  of  ora- 
torical skill  for  its  own  sake*  They  laid  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  sermons  should  be  plain  as  a  peas- 


*  Or,  4,  100  (in  Julian];   conf.  On  6,  5. 

*Contr.  Etiootnlum,  v*,  317. 

■Or.  40,  30.  C^nf.  the  same  writer^s  Or.  29,  20;  further  Gregory  Nja» 
senV  Or.  In  baptism.  Christ  (Migne  XLVL,  5S8  ff.),  Chrysost.;  De  Resur- 
fectione;  In  Eutropium,  t  and  2«  and  numerous  others* 
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ant*s  speech,  humble,  and  to  the  point*  They  admitted 
that,  as  Chrj^sostom  expresses  himself,  there  were  preach- 
ers ever  angling  for  applause,  fancying  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  theirs  as  soon  as  the  Church  resounded  with 
the  clapping  of  hands,  and  suffering  the  agony  of  the  lost 
when  their  brilliant  tirades  were  listened  to  in  silence.  The 
criticizing  of  sermons  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
and  the  enthusiasm  on  the  same  ground,  were,  so  the  Fa- 
thers inform  us,  even  rifer  in  the  Christian  congregations 
than  at  the  public  contests  of  pagan  sophists. 

The  trouble  was  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  that 
thronged  the  churches  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
resurrection  were  little  more  than  a  welcome  improvement 
upon  the  worn-out  topics  of  the  sophists'  discourses — ^the 
greatness  of  Zeus,  the  grandeur  of  Rome>  or  the  beauties  of 
baldness.  And  however  sagely  the  Fathers  themselves 
might  argue  while  in  the  cooling  atmosphere  of  the  study — 
once  they  stood  on  the  platform,  with  thousands  of  eager 
faces  in  front  of  them,  the  intoxication  of  popularity  rose  to 
their  heads,  and  their  speech  pranced  along  like  a  horse 
with  the  reins  hanging  loose,  John  Chrysostom,  who  so 
often  spoke  of  forbidding  all  applause  in  his  churches,  but 
never  carried  out  this  intention^  appearing  probably  none  too 
earnest  about  it — during  one  of  his  sermons  applause  broke 
forth  just  at  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  impropriety  of  such 
outbursts  - — John  Chrysostom  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
off  by  his  power  of  words  as  much  as  any  of  the  Fathers* 
There  is  a  sermon  of  his  in  w^hich  he  praises  the  empress 
for  coming  unexpectedly  in  the  night-time  into  his  church, 
accompanied  by  her  courtiers,  after  walking  several  miles  in 
a  procession  with  some  martyrs*  relics."  This  is  how  it 
opens ; 

What  shaiJ  I  say?  Of  what  shall  I  speak?  I  exult  and  am  fitricken 
with  sacred  raget  which  is  better  than  wisdom.  I  flj,  1  leap,  I  am  raided 
above  ever>^thing.  I  am  drunk  with  spiHtiml  joj!  What  shall  I  say?  Of 
what  shall  I  speak?     Of  the  virtue  of  the  martyrs,  the  zeal  of  their  love,  or 


*  Horn.  3o  in  Acta  Apofit. 
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the  zeal  of  the  empress?  Of  this  aKsembly  of  great  people,  of  Satan^B 
ihAine»o£  the  defeat  of  the  spirits  of  hell?  Of  the  nobilitj  of  the  Church, 
the  power  of  the  cross*  the  wounds  of  the  Crucified  One?  Of  the  honor  of 
the  Father,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  delight  of  all  the  people,  the 
jubilation  of  the  whole  citjr  ? 

In  this  manner  he  continues  for  quite  a  while,  until  at  last 
he  decides  upon  speaking  of  •'  women  who  generally  stay  in 
their  rooms.  Such  delicate  persons!  they  now  leave  their 
bouses  and  vie  with  the  strongest  men  in  holy  enthusiasm. 
They  walk  such  a  long  distance  on  foot,  .  .  .  and  nei- 
ther the  weakness  of  their  nature  nor  their  refined  mode  of 
life  could  keep  them  back/'  And  thus  he  goes  on  until 
the  reader's  head  is  reeling,  which  indeed  comes  to  pass 
long  before  he  is  through. 

But  the  most  curious  evidence  of  a  Father's  infatuation 
with  his  own  rhetoric  is  furnished  by  something  that  once 
befell  Gregory  Nazianzen,  The  readers  of  his  autobio- 
graphical poem '  will  remember  a  certain  Maximus,  whom 
Gregorj^  styles  **  another  Proteus/'  He  certainly  was 
verj^  changeable.  An  adept  in  the  cynical  philosophy, 
he  at  one  time  professed  a  great  zeal  for  Christianity,  par- 
ticularly as  expounded  by  Gregory,  who  then  was  bishop 
and  a  man  of  influence.  Gregory  was  delighted  with  the 
admiring  attention  of  the  clever  philosopher  and  rhetorician^ 
who,  as  he  puts  it  in  his  poem,  with  an  allusion  to  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  word  **  cynic,''  '*  pursued  the  infidel  mob 
with  his  fierce  bark."  Later  Maximus  turned  on  Gregory, 
revealing  a  character  not  only  fickle  and  faithless,  but  spite- 
ful and  venomous  to  a  degree.  Gregory  had  to  confess 
that  he  had  been  outrageously  deceived,  and  throughout  the 
affair  he  had  undeniably  shown  but  scant  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  If,  however,  this  had  been  all,  nobody 
would  have  found  any  serious  fault  on  that  score  with  the 
impressionable  bishop.  But  there  existed  an  oration^  in 
which  Gregory  had  called  on  Maximus  to  **  come  forth  and 
approach  this  sacred  place,  this  mystic  table,^  where  I  ac- 

**»  De  Vita  Sua  Carmen." 
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compfish  d^  lirifiration  in  a  mysterioas  mannrry  .  .  . 
diat  I  ma  J  adorn  tliee  widi  wrealhs  and  kmdty  proclaim 
tiiee  as  Tictor,  not  at  Olrnqiia,  or  in  a  litde  Greoan  diea- 
ter,  but  before  God  and  his  angels  and  die  whole  Church." 
Besdes  sdll  more  piaise  in  die  same  solemn  strain*  the  ora- 
tion contains  an  abundance  of  fr%htfnl  pons  on  the  word 
**  cynic."  Maximns  is  ^a  dog,  not  in  boldness,  but  in 
frankness;  not  in  ghdtony,  bot  because  he  lets  to-nKirrow 
take  care  of  itself;  not  on  account  of  his  bark,  but  because 
he  guards  the  beaudfol,  and,  while  barkh^  at  every  stran- 
ger, wags  his  tail  at  the  friends  of  virtue." 

Now,  two  courses  were  open  to  die  audior  of  this  eulogy, 
on  finding  the  subject  so  wofully  unworthy  of  it:  either  to 
destroy  it  outright,  or  allow  it  to  go  down  to  posterity  with 
a  postscriptum  attached,  making  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
delusion  under  which  it  had  been  written.  But  doubdess 
Gr^ory  feared  by  the  latter  device  to  deprive  his  eloquence 
of  its  flavor ;  and  as  for  suppresdng  it  alu^ether,  why,  would 
not  that  have  been  a  crime  against  all  connoisseurs  of  the 
rhetorician*s  noble  art,  who  would  thus  miss  the  opportu- 
nity of  going  into  ecstacy  over  the  d<^  that  barks  at  stran- 
gers to  virtue,  but  wags  its  tail  at  virtue's  friends?  And  so 
Gr^ory  chose  of  all  the  sflliest  way  out  of  the  dilemma:  he 
simply  substituted  the  fictitious  name  of  ^*  Heron"  for  that 
of  Maximus,  in  all  other  respects  leaving  the  oration  exacdy 
as  it  was. 

Howbeit  it  is  but  a  fair  and  weU-founded  supposition  that 
in  most  cases  the  Fathers  performed  their  literary  labors  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  devotion,  feeling  their  hearts  beating  joyful- 
ly while  penning  what  they  intended  for  a  humble,  though 
not  glaringly  inadequate,  tribute  to  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  indeed  from  this  view-point 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  Greek  Fathers  should  be  judged. 
They  might  be  styled  a  school  of  rhetoricians  let  loose  upon 
Christian  dogma,  but  the  definition  would  not  be  an  ex- 
haustive one.  They  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
Platonic  philosophy  as  taught  by  the  lecturers  of  the  day, 
but  their  laboriously  acquired  dexterity  in  the  handling  of 
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Platonic  terms  served  them  only  as  a  means  of  elucidating 
and  solidifying  the  various  departments  of  Christian  belief. 
And  precisely  for  these  reasons  did  they  value  rhetoric  so 
highly,  because  by  nothing  else,  or  so  it  seemed  to  them» 
might  that  same  belief  be  as  properly  and  splendidly  adorned. 
In  the  writings  of  Plato  the  Fathers  found,  as  it  were,  pres- 
ages of  that  doctrine  of  the  divine  Logos,  or  Word,  which, 
wrapped  in  mysterious  terms,  appears  in  the  opening  verse 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  his  teaching  concerning  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  its  being  destined  to  behold  the  higher 
world,  the  world  of  ideas,  and  its  present  state  of  banish- 
ment on  earth,  there  was  much  that  they  could  turn  to  use 
in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  original  state  of  innocence 
in  paradise,  the  fall,  and  the  final  bliss,  when  the  elect  shall 
»ee  God.  Others  before  them,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Origen,  had  availed  themselves  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy to  lend  definite  form  to  what  struck  them  as  obscure 
hints  of  profound  mysteries  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Gospels,  Clement  called  philosophy  *'the  light, 
the  picture  of  truth,  and  a  gift  from  God  to  the  Greeks,  ,  .  . 
which  educated  them,  as  faith  did  the  Jews,  that  both  might 
be  led  to  Christ."  *  But  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
were  calculated  to  acquire  much  more  direct  importance  for 
the  development  of  the  Church's  dogmas  than  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  theologians.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  had  but  to 
state  the  leading  thoughts  of  Christianity  as  against  out- 
ward enemies — pagans,  or  gnostics,  who  were  themselves  at 
least  three-fourth  pagans.  Far  different  was  the  one  great 
task  before  the  Greek  Fathers — namely,  that  of  purifying 
the  Church  from  within  by  driving  out  of  it  false  teachers, 
men  glorying  in  the  name  of  Christians,  albeit  failing  in  their 
perception  of  the  proper  homage  to  be  rendered  unto 
Christ. 

There  was  the  priest  Arius,  who  averred  that  the  Son  of 
God,  Logos,  was  created  out  of  nothing,  not  begotten  from 
eternity,  thus  low^ering  the  dignity  of  Christ.     This  heresy 


*  Ctemens  Alex.     Siromain  I,,  5,  6. 
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iriddy  dttCBMed,  and  for  a  tune  bf  «fiiit  of  perristent 
ag^tatioo  quite  commoiiljr  adopted.  The  Arians  would  stop 
fioaieii  in  the  street  and  ask  them,  did  they  erer  have  a  son 
before  girii^birdi  to  one? ^  Accotdiiig  to  Gregory  Nyssen, 
if  yon  asked  the  baker  iac  the  price  of  his  bread,  he  would 
rqri^  that  the  Son  was  created  <Nit  of  nothing,  and  when 
yon  inquired  if  the  bath  was  ready,  3^00  woold  be  informed 
that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  subject 
to  the  Father.  Then  there  was  ApoIHnaris,  a  bishop,  who 
maintained  that  the  divine  intelligence  in  Christ  superseded 
the  necessiQr  of  his  having  any  other,  human,  intellect.  And 
there  was  another  bishop,  Nestorius,  who  deprecated  the 
use  of  the  term  ''  Mother  of  God,"  as  applied  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  because  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  as  the  historian 
Socrates  charitably  accounts  for  it,'  he  deemed  it  blasphemous 
so  to  designate  any  woman.  The  Logos,  he  said,  was  not 
bom  of  Mary,  but  at  the  moment  when  she  conceived,  it 
came  down  from  heaven  to  dwell  in  her  offspring  as  in  a 
temple  prepared  for  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  was  it  the 
Logos  that  suffered  and  died  on  Calvary,  but  only  the 
human  nature  wherein  it  had  taken  up  its  abode.  Such 
teaching,  however,  was  abhorred  by  the  antagonists  of 
Nestorius  as  detracting  not  only  from  the  greatness  of 
Mary,  but,  indeed,  from  that  of  the  divine  Word  as  well, 
because  it  weakened  the  union  of  the  latter  with  the  flesh, 
thereby  making  its  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  mankind 
less  awe-inspiring.*  There  were  heretics  of  the  stamp  of 
Eunomius  and  the  adherents  of  Macedonius,  one  time  Bish- 
op of  Constantinople,  declaring  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
not  participate  in  the  divinity  and  creative  power  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  but  was  himself  a  creature,  although  the 
only  one  of  his  kind,  the  first  and  highest  of  all  created. 
The  Macedonians  even  attempted  to  prove  their  assertion 
by  pointing  to  the  alleged  use  by  the  inspired  writers  of 
entirely  different  prepositions  when  speaking  of  the  relations 

'AthanasiuB  Or.,  I.,  22. 

«H.  E.,  VII.,  29/: 
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to  creation  oi  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  li 
these  men  were  to  be  believed,  of  the  Father >  the  sacred 
Scriptures  say  that  all  \s  from  him  {U  irarpo^);  of  the  Sonj 
that  all  is  by  him  (Sia  rov  vl6v)  \  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  that  it  is 
in  him  {iv  h^cv/mlti).  But,  knowing  as  much  about  Greek 
prepositions  as  most  people  and  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
Macedonians,  such  rhetoricians  as  Basil  and  Gregory 
Naziaozen  had  an  easy  task  indeed  proving  that  the  three 
prepositions  in  question  were  employed  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  not  in  the  manner  claimed  by  the  heretics, 
but  promiscuously;  as,  for  instance,  in  Romans  xi.,  36, 
where  they  are  all  of  them  applied  to  the  Son  J 

The  Fathers  were  indeed  ever  ready  to  give  battle  against 
the  countless  heresies  that  kept  cropping  out  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  Some  one  w^as  sure  to  detect  the  enemy, 
and  cry  alarm  on  the  spot.  If  it  was  not  St.  Athanasius, 
it  might  be  one  of  the  three  Cappadocians— St.  Basil,  St. 
Gregory  Nyssen,  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen — and  if, 
later  in  the  day,  the  whole  world  might  seem  for  a  while  to 
be  napping,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  would  not  fail  to  appear 
in  the  arena  for  order  and  persistency,  a  host  in  himself, 
and  backed,  moreover,  by  an  army  of  Egyptian  monks  of  an 
orthodoxy  as  steep  and  unbending  as  the  obelisks  of  their 
country. 

It  should  be  remembered  what  these  men  had  to  contend 
with.  Not  every  bishop,  nor  all  monks,  were  men  of  solid 
learning  and  sound  doctrine.  The  fact  that  at  the  so-called 
*•  Robber  Synod  **  of  Ephesus  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
was  kicked  and  clubbed  almost  to  death  by  another  bishop 
and  numerous  monks  becomes  still  more  regrettable  when 
one  considers  that  the  kicking  and  clubbing  were  wholly 
unorthodox. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  dialectics  proved  more  power* 
ful  by  far  than  blows  and  stabs •  Orthodoxy  carried  the 
day.  But  little  did  its  champions  suspect  that  through  them 
spoke  the  Greek  race,  the  last  time  practically  for  a  thou- 
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sand  years  to  come,  to  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe ;  spoke, 
indeed,  in  words  that  neither  passed  unheeded  at  the  time, 
nor  were  allowed  to  remain  barren  in  the  ensuing  course  of 
years.  The  Greeks,  who  no  longer,  as  of  old,  were  capable 
of  making  beautiful  epics,  tragedies,  statues,  and  histories, 
still  retained  enough  of  mental  acumen  and  verbal  facility  to 
make  ingenious  dogmas.  Of  their  peculiar  national  knack 
in  this  line  the  Fathers  were  perfectly  conscious,  and  they 
were  proud  of  it,  too.  **  We  do  not  profess  belief  in  2^  Jewish ^ 
narrow,  envious,  weak  Deity,"  exclaims  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,^  and  others  of  his  countrymen  express  themselves  in  a 
kindred  spirit.  They  were  Greeks  determined  to  make  the 
Jews  acknowledge  that  even  though  the  Son  of  God  had 
condescended  to  be  born  among  them,  it  was  not  until 
the  younger  brothers  of  Plato  got  hold  of  Christianity  and 
subjected  it  to  a  thorough  philosophical  treatment,  that  a 
system  of  Christian  doctrine  worthy  of  its  sublime  subject 
was  constructed.  And  by  the  very  fact  that  this  construc- 
tion was  performed  and  might  only  be  performed  by  means 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  did  these  sciences  obtain,  as  it 
were,  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Christian  community,  from 
which,  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  era,  zealots  had  endeavored 
to  bar  them  out  as  idolatrous  abominations.* 

It  is  true  that  even  in  the  best  patristic  literature  the  de- 
generating of  Hellenism  into  Byzantinism  is  unmistakable. 
But  after  all  Byzantinism  was  a  descendant  that  was  ever 
proud  and  mindful  of  her  glorious  ancestress,  and  when  at 
last  occasion  offered  had  a  very  effectual  share  in  bringing 
about  her  resurrection.  Joakim  Reinhard. 

lOr.  25,  16. 

'Tertull.,  De  praescript.  haeretic,  8;  conf,  Hieronym.,  Epist.  12,  22,  and 
Apol.  adv.  Rufin,  I.,  toward  the  close. 


A  POETICAL  PROBLEM. 

In  his  essay  on  the  Poet,  Emerson  affirms  that  the  chan- 
Iging  spirit  of  the  age  is  ever  seeking  its  poetic  voice:  **  The 
experience  of  each  new  age  requires  a  new  confession, 
and  the  world  seems  always  waiting  for  its  poet, 
the  foremost  watchman  of  the  peak.  .  .  .  Sacred  history 
attests  that  the  birth  of  a  poet  is  the  principal  event  in  chro- 
nolog\^"  Something  of  this  sentiment  one  naturally  feels 
on  taking  up  a  volume  of  new  poems  that  have  already  made 
a  certain  impression.  Is  this  man  the  herald  of  a  new  age 
in  poetr}'?  Is  he  himself  destined  to  be  the  great  poet  of  his 
generation?  What  truth  of  nature,  deep-seated  in  our  mys- 
tic frame,  has  he  to  deliver?  what  latent  faculty  of  soul  to 
reveal  and  exercise? 

Somewhat  of  this  pleasurable  sensation  of  expectancy,  of 
excited  curiosity,  moved  the  present  writer  as  he  opened 
the  volume  of  ^'New  Poems/'  by  Mr.  Francis  Thompson. 
He  can  not  do  better  at  the  outset  than  to  summarize  the 
impressions  produced  by  a  first  rapid  reading  of  the  book. 
In  the  prevailing  slang  of  the  studios,  they  were  decidedly 
**  impressionistic.*'  The  first  poem  yielded  an  effect  of 
vague  perfume  rather  than  of  thought.  As  one  worked  fur- 
ther into  the  volume  one  became  conscious  of  sensations 
melting  into  one  another — of  that  blending  of  the  reports  of 
the  various  senses  of  which  Shelley  was  fond.  The  author^s 
psychology  was  indistinct—a  blend  of  fancy  and  feeling — 
not  imagination  or  passion;  his  prevailing  mood  was  dreamy 
— he  seemed  to  hover  on  a  mystic  borderland.  His  prefer- 
ence, among  forms  of  verse,  seemed  to  be  for  the  irregular, 
odelike  strains  known  as  dithyrambic.  Ere  long  one  was 
struck  by  strange  words  of  Latin  derivation,  and  by  tortured 
syntax.  The  deepest  point  observed  was  a  remarkable 
blend  or  transcendence  of  sex-distinctions — androgynous, 
shall  we  call  it,  or  hermaphrodite  ?     Such  philosophy  as  was 
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dtfcoverable  had  a  gnostic  tang,  and  consisted  in  die  an- 
cient opposition  of  matter  and  spirit*  This  appeared  most 
plainly  in  the  ** Anthem  of  Earth,"  the  best  piece  in  the 
collection.  The  deeply  religious.  Christian,  eren  ecclesias- 
tical tone,  illustrated  by  many  figures,  struck  one  forcibly  in 
an  agnostic  age.  One  felt  disposed  to  ask :  Are  these  verses 
a  corollary  of  the  ritual  movement?  A  little  further,  it  was 
made  manifest  that  our  author  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
whole  problem — diction,  sentiment,  and  all — ^was  resolved. 

Right  here  one  must  record  a  conviction  that  this  man  has 
the  essential  thing,  the  true  stuff  and  substance  of  poetry, 
however  mixed  with  slag  and  dross.  Serious  indictments 
have  been  brought  against  him :  that  his  lines  are  unmusical, 
that  his  phraseology  is  obscure,  uncouth,  even  to  the  point 
of  causing  suspicion  of  affected  obscurity;  that  in  conse- 
quence it  takes  too  much  study  to  get  at  his  meaning,  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  reading  his  verses.  Damaging 
charges  these — ^yet  such  as  have  been  brought  against  every 
original  poet;  for  it  is  inevitable  that  the  fresher  a  man's 
message  is  the  less  will  it  be  understood  by  the  majority. 
Our  author  would  do  well,  however,  to  heed  these  criti- 
cisms, and  not  soothe  their  sting  with  the  flattering  unction 
suggested;  for  they  amount  to  this,  that  his  verses  lack 
charm — and  the  poetry,  however  great,  that  fails  in  grace, 
in  natural  magic,  is  doomed,  as  Browning's  is.  More- 
over, it  is  perfectly  possible  to  deliver  a  message,  no  mat- 
ter how  novel,  in  a  form  that  admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning. 

We  proceed  to  deepen  or  correct  our  first  impressions  by 
a  second  careful  reading. 

Mr.  Thompson's  vocabulary,  while  it  leaves,  on  the 
whole,  an  impression  of  opulence,  is  certainly,  in  part,  rep- 
rehensible. We  do  not  object  to  his  use  of  the  word 
**  mere"  in  a  fine,  imaginative  line. 

The  moonless  mere  of  sighs, 

for  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  restored  to  English  poetry 
by  Tennyson ;  nor  would  we  quarrel  with  him  about  the  old 
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SaxoD  term  **rede!"  We  would,  indeed,  willingly  excuse 
Linore  of  such  Saxon  revivals,  of  which  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  instance  in  the  book.  They  would  certainly  be  far 
less  objectionable,  in  poetrj%  than  the  many  uncouth  Latin 
derivatives  with  which  he  weighs  down  his  verses.  We  do 
not  condemn  his  use  of  unusual  terms,  such  as  **  accipi- 
trinet"  *'flexuous/'  "  irradiant/*  '^nervures,"  "resilient" 
(a  reminiscence  of  Coleridge);  or  condemn  unqualifiedly 
such  rare  words  as  "  decuman,"  *'  discinct,"  •*  paludament/' 
••sciential/'  "surmisar*  (echoes  of  Milton^  these  last), 
and  **vidual*'  (used  by  Jeremy  Taylor).  Such  is  the 
legitimate  method  by  which  poets  expand  our  vocabulary 
and  correct  its  tendency  to  shrink.  Grave  and  almost  un- 
qualified objection  holds,  however,  against  the  use  by  a 
comparative!}^  unknown  writer  of  verses  of  distinctly  obsolete 
terms  like  "arcane,"  *' coerule,"  "destrier,"  '*  meinie  " 
*•  ossuaries,"  *'  populacy,"  '*  tyranness,"  "  vaward/' 
Some  of  these  were  used  by  Spenser  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne — and  though  this  fact  will  not  avail  our  author,  it 
helps  to  indicate,  neatly,  his  chosen  period  of  culture — the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'^:  he  is  in  his  element 
therein.  Finally,  only  a  poet  laureate  or  great  poet  of  es- 
tablished reputation  can  take  the  liberty  of  coining  words » 
as  •' enrondured,"  **  falless,"  "fluctuance."  '*  fluctuous/' 
**  inassuageable/*  **  inaureole,"  **  intemperably,"  "lutany" 
(favorite  inventions  these),  "tremorous,"  "uneuphrasied;  " 
in  a  poetic  aspirant  it  is  guilt.  Words  in  this  last  list,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  other  verbal  classes,  betray  and  are 
explained  by  our  author's  religious  culture;  he  is  plainly  a 
victim  of  the  diction  of  Douai. 

Two  lines  from  a  poem  in  which  he  attains  his  greatest 
relative  clearness  of  expression, 

And  how  fielf-ftcornfed  thej  the  bounty  (ilJs 
Of  others,  and  the  bread,  even  of  their  dearest,  take — 

will  serve  to  illustrate  a  besetting  vice  of  syntax  (in  this 
case  an  unwarrantable  omission  of  relatives)  and  the  obscu- 
rity arising  therefrom — a  serious  impediment,  indubitably, 
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to  one's  enjoyment  of  the  poems.  Matters  are  not  improved 
by  occasional  typographical  errors — inexcusable  in  the 
printing  of  poetry. 

As  an  example  of  cacophony — strange  in  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  love  music — a  single  line  will  suffice,  that  like  a 
wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  along: 

It  bursts;  jet  dream^s  snapped  links  cling  round  the  limbs. 

Surely  the  force  of  harshness  could  no  farther  go ;  and  gen- 
erally we  miss  in  these  verses  the  tranced,  enchanting  flow, 
the  haunting  melody  of  the  sovereign  poets.  It  is  surprising 
how  few  quotable  lines  they  afford,  the  best,  perhaps,  from 
this  point  of  view  being  the  following: 

For  all  the  past,  read  true,  is  prophecj. 

For  low  thejr  fall  whose  fall  is  from  the  skj. 

Why  have  we  longings  of  immortal  pain, 
And  all  we  long  for  mortal  ? 

For  an  approach  to  natural  magic  let  us  take  this  spirited 
figure  of  wind,  cloud,  and  wave: 

Vault,  O  young  winds,  vault  in  jour  tricksome  courses 

Upon  the  snowj  steeds  that  reinless  use 
In  coerule  pampas  of  the  heaven  to  run; 

Foaled  of  the  white  sea-horses. 
Washed  in  the  lambent  waters  of  the  sun. 

One  can  not  help  noting  how  greatly  the  verse  would  be 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  '*  azure  "  for  the  archaic 
**  coerule."  We  sympathize  with  the  poet's  sense  of  com- 
punction, expressed  in  his  **  Retrospect,"  and  cordially 
commend  his  resolution  of  silence  until  **  a  wiser  day:  " 

Meantime  the  silent  lip, 
Meantime  the  climbing  feet. 

To  pass  to  the  emotional,  imaginative,  and  spiritual  con- 
tents of  the  volume:  it  opens  with  a  group  of  poems  that 
treat  of  the  poet  and  his  inspiration.  Mr.  Thompson  ex- 
pounds, in  paradoxical  fashion  that  would  seem  designed  to 
repel  the  uninitiated,  a  doctrine  of  vision,  of  poetical  clair- 
voyance and  clairaudience,  practically  identical  with  that  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.     Both  teach  that  the  bard  is  a 
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spiritual  medium  between  two  worlds,  the  unseen  and  the 
seen;  both  hold,  with  Shelley,  that  his  inward  eye  must  be 
purged  by  suffering.  Our  poet  elaborates  these  points,  lay- 
ing great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  pain,  the  condition  of 
divine  inspiration,  while  in  one  of  his  deepest  and  most  diffi- 
cult utterances,  **By  Reason  of  Thy  Law,"  he  explains  that 
pain  and  every  mortal  obstacle  must  be  transcended  by  the 
poet's  high  conviction  and  resolution.  An  example  of  para- 
dox is  afforded  by  the  counsel  given  the  poet  by  his  **  Mis- 
tress of  Vision:  " 

Pierce  thy  heart  to  find  the  key ; 
With  thee  take 

Only  what  none  else  would  keep; 
Learn  to  dream  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Learn  to  wake  when  thou  dost  sleep. 
Learn  to  water  joy  with  tears, 
Learn  from  fears  to  vanquish  fears; 
To; hope,  for  thou  dar'st  not  despair, 
Exult,  for  that  thou  dar*st  not  grieve ; 
Plough  thou  the  rock  until  it  bear ; 
Know,  for  thou  else  could'st  not  believe ; 
Love,  that  the  lost  thou  may'st  receive; 
Die,  for  none  other  way  canst  live. 

An  ensuing  group  is  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  love  and 
reflection  upon  it.  The  finest  piece  in  this  series,  **  Love 
Declared,"  is  the  most,  perhaps  properly  the  only,  passion- 
ate utterance  in  the  volume: 

I  looked,  she  drooped,  and  neither  spake,  and  cold 
We  stood,  how  unlike  all  forecasted  thought 
Of  that  desired  minute!     Then  I  leaned 
Doubting;  whereat  she  lifted — oh,  brave  eyes 
Unfrighted:  forward  like  a  wind-blown  flame 
Came  bosom  and  mouth  to  mine!    That  falling  kiss 
Touching  long-laid  expectance,  all  went  up 
Suddenly  into  passion;  yea,  the  night 
Caught,  blazed,  and  wrapped  us  round  in  vibrant  fire. 

Time's  beating  wing  subsided,  and  the  winds 

Caught  up  their  breathing,  and  the  world's  great  pulse 

Stayed  in  mid-throb,  and  the  wild  train  of  life 

Reeled  by,  and  left  us  stranded  on  a  hush. 

This  moment  is  a  statue  unto  Love 

Carved  from  a  fair  white  silence.     Lo,  he  stands 

Within  us — are  we  not  one  now,  one,  one  roof, 
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His  roof,  and  the  partition  of  weak  flesh 

Gone  down  before  him,  and  no  more,  forever? — 

Stands  like  a  bird  new-lit,  and  as  he  lit. 

Poised  in  our  quiet  being ;  onlj,  onlj, 

Within  our  shaken  hearts  the  air  of  passion. 

Cleft  by  his  sudden  coming,  eddies  still 

And  whirs  round  his  enchanted  movelessness. 

Here  belongs,  as  a  pendant,  the  following  little  ^'Noc-^ 
turn,**  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  restless  ecstasy  of  a 
voluptuous  summer  night: 

I  walk,  I  onljr, 

Not  I  only  wake ; 

Nothing  is,  this  sweet  night, 

But  doth  couch  and  wake 

For  its  love*6  sake; 

Everything,  this  sweet  night. 

Couches  with  its  mate. 

For  whom  but  for  the  stealthy-visitant  sun 

Is  the  naked  moon 

Tremulous  and  elate  ? 

The  heaven  hath  the  earth 

Its  own  and  all  apart; 

The  hushed  pool  holdeth 

A  star  to  its  heart. 

You  may  think  the  rose  sleepeth. 

But  though  she  folded  is, 

The  wind  doubts  her  sleeping; 

Not  all  the  rose  sleeps, 

But  smiles  in  her  sweet  heart 

For  crafty  bliss. 

The  wind  lieth  with  the  rose. 

And  when  he  stirs,  she  stirs  in  her  repose: 

The  wind  hath  the  rose. 

And  the  rose  her  kiss. 

Ah,  mouth  of  me  I 

Is  it  then  that  this 

Seemeth  much  to  thee? — 

I  wander  only, 

The  rose  hath  her  kiss. 

The  ideal  of  female  beauty  suggested  is  the  delicate,  sad, 
aesthetic,  Pre-Raphaelitic  type  made  familiar  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne- Jones : 

Sweet  lady,  how 
Little  a  linking  of  the  hand  to  you  I 

Though  I  should  touch  yours  careless  for  a  year, 
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Not  one  blue  vein  would  lie  divineller  blue 
Upon  your  fra^rile  temple,  to  un sphere 

The  seraphim  for  kisses!     Not  one  curve 

Of  jfour  &ad  mouth  would  droop  more  sad  ftnd  sweet. 

O  »weetne«i  past  profaning  guees^ 
GrtevouB  with  its  own  excjuisitenessl 
Vesperlike  face,  its  shadows  bright 
With  meanings  of  sequestered  light; 
Drooped  with  t»hamefast  sanctities 
She  purely  fears  cvefe  can  not  miaa, 
Yet  would  blush  to  know  she  is. 
Ah,  w^ho  can  view  with  passionless  glance 
This  ttrar-compelling  countenance! 

As  he  contemplates  the  feminine  ideal  the  poet  is  rapt  out 
of  himself;  his  love  transpires  in  adoration;  he  apotheo- 
sizes woman  until  she  attains  cosmic  proportions ;  by  the 
woman  comes  salvation*  Thus  he  ranges  himself  amid  the 
new  school  of  so-called  '*  feminist*'  writers,  and  illustrates, 
besides,  the  Mary-worshiping  tendencies  of  his  communion. 
His  favorite  imagery  is  sexual,  and  in  moments  of  transport 
he  undergoes  a  strange  metathesis  of  sex  or  nympholepsy ; 
he  compares  himself  to  a  girl  faint  through  excess  of  love; 
a  babe  stirs  within  him;  again,  he  is  a  mother,  suckling  her 
first-born.  His  love  of  children  and  imaginative  insight  into 
their  simple  modes  of  thought  finds  quaint  expression  in  the 
little  piece,  *' Ex  Ore  Infantium*'*  An  extraordinary  fea- 
ture is  an  occasional  escape  of  his  soul  from  the  besetting 
alternative  of  sex,  a  fusion  or  transcendence  of  its  dualism 
— an  inspiration  toward  a  higher,  an  uhimate  unity  or  re- 
absorption — that  recalls  some  Gnostic  speculation  of  old 
time: 

Nature  one  hour  appears  a  thing  unsexed^ 
Or  to  such  serene  balance  brought 
That  her  twin  natures  cease  their  sweet  alarms^ 
And  sleep  In  one  another*8  arms. 

Soothsay.     Behold,  with  rod  twy-serpenled, 

Hermes  the  prophet^  twining  in  one  power 
The  woman  with  the  man- 
One  associates  with  this  strain  of  thought  that  identifica* 
tion  or  assimilation  of  the  senses  before  noted:  he  divines 
the  '*  form  of  sound."     Of  the  setting  sun  he  declares: 
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Thj  visible  music-blasts  make  deaf  the  sky, 
I  5e#  the  crimhon  blaring  of  thy  shawms! 

This  introduces  us  naturally  to  another  remarkable  fea- 
ture— his  sun-worship;  Mr,  Thompson  is  an  avowed  Par- 
see,  and  can  exclaim  with  Helena; 

—thus,  IndianllkCp 
Religious  In  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshiper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 


•*In    this   field/ 
reigns/* 


he    sings,   '*  where    the    cross    planted 


I  know  not  what  strange  passion  bows  mj  head 
To  thee,  who*ie  great  command  upon  nxy  veins 
Proves  thee  a  god  for  me  not  dead,  not  dead! 

He  rejoices  in  the  miracle  of  spring,  when  the  sun,  earth's 
bridegroom*  approaches  in  his  strength;  the  poems  that 
come  nighest  grandeur  are  addressed  to  the  sun,  mostly  in 
its  westering  aspect:  the  *^  Orient  Ode/'  '*Ode  to  the  Set- 
ting Sun/'  '*To  the  Sinking  Sun,"  '*A  Sunset,"  and  in 
part  **An  Anthem  of  Earth*'*  The  beauty  of  the  clouds  of 
heaven  also  fascinates  him,  and  this  helps  to  make  plain  that 
his  strength  lies  in  color,  light,  and  motion — not  in  form; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  romantic  as  distinguished  from  a  clas- 
sic poet— he  belongs  in  the  series  last  represented,  in  Eng- 
land, by  Mrs.  Browning  and  the  Rossettis,  brother  and  sis- 
ter* Planets  and  stars  also  are  favorite  symbols  of  his — and 
in  connection  with  these  images  of  brightness  and  swiftness 
we  note  (an  interesting  point  in  this  interpretation)  his  fond- 
ness for  figures  derived  from  falconry  and  the  chase.  ^a 

Omissions  are  about  as  essential  in  the  interpretation  of  afl 
writer,  in  clearing  up  one's  thoughts  about  him,  as  are  his 
salient  features.  One  notes  in  Mr.  Thompson  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  interest  in  politics,  or 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor;  his  interests  are  sub- 
jective, wholly  aloof  from  the  absorbing  practical  questions 
of  the  hour.  In  this  he  reminds  us  of  the  Caroline  lyrists. 
There  appears  to  be  in  these  poems — published  in  the  Jubi- 
lee year — not  only  no  praise  nor  criticism  of  his  country,  but 
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not  even  an  allusion  to  England  or  mention  of  her  name. 
Italy  is  or  evidently  would  be  more  congenial  to  his  temper- 
ament— ^but,  strangely  enough,  there  occurs  no  Italian  refer- 
ence, no  evidence,  in  fact,  of  foreign  travel. 

**An  Anthem  of  Earth"  contains  his  deepest  thought 
about  humanity.  The  verse  rises  at  times  to  a  truly  Shak- 
sperian  cadence.  That  this  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate 
a  selection  will  show;  and,  coupled  with  the  last  long  selec- 
tions, will  also  show  how  our  poet's  thought  oscillates  be- 
tween the  poles  of  love  and  death : 

Ay,  Mother!     Mother! 
What  is  this  man,  thj  darling  kissed  and  cuffed, 
Thou  lastingly  engender'st, 
To  sweat,  and  make  his  brag,  and  rot. 
Crowned  with  all  honor  and  all  shamef ulness  ? 
From  nightly  towers 

He  dogs  the  secret  footsteps  of  the  heavens, 
Sifts  in  his  hands  the  stars,  weighs  them  as  gold-dust. 
And  yet  is  he  successive  unto  nothing 
But  patrimony  of  a  little  mold 

And  entail  of  four  planks.    Thou  hast  made  his  mouth 
Avid  of  all  dominion  and  all  mightiness. 
All  sorrow,  all  delight,  all  topless  grandeurs. 
All  beauty,  and  all  starry  majesties, 
And  dim  transstellar  things;  even  that  it  may, 
Filled  in  the  ending  with  a  puff  of  dust, 
Confess — "It  is  enough."    The  world  left  empty 
What  that  poor  mouthful  crams.     His  heart  is  builded 
For  pride,  for  potency,  infinity, 
All  heights,  all  deeps,  and  all  immensities, 
Arras^ed  with  purple  like  the  house  of  kings, 
To  stall  the  gray  rat,  and  the  carrion-worm 
Statelily  lodge.     Mother  of  mysteries! 
Sayer  of  dark  sayings  in  a  thousand  tongues, 
Who  bringeth  forth  no  saying  yet  so  dark 
As  we  ourselves,  thy  darkest! 

Elsewhere,  in  Herbertlike  verses  that  also  treat  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  man,  he  calls  him  a 

Swinging-wicket  set 

Between 
The  Unseen  and  Seen. 

This  suggests  a  reference  to  our  author's  attitude  toward 
natural  science.     As  has  appeared  already,  his  nature  is  in- 
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teoMely  rd^ioas,  and  he  asserts  in  forcible  terms  die  impo- 
tence of  science  in  die  ^here  of  die  qmrtoal,  and  exposes 
ihe  absordi^  of  its  arrogant  assumption  that  its  ignorance 
should  be  the  measure  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  eardi. 
He  win  not  **  thrust  his  arm  in  nature  shoulder4i^hy  and  cry, 
♦  There's  naught  beyond ! '  " 

Rather,  naj, 
Bj  baffled  teeing,  fomething  I  diTtne 
Which  baffles,  and  a  teeing  set  bejond. 

He  prefaces  some  of  his  pieces  with  lines  from  the  Bible, 
in  one  instance  from  the  Vulgate  version,  and  some  of  his 
favorite  metaphors  are  suggested  by  the  eucharistic  service 
of  his  Church  and  objects  used  thereat.  Thus  he  likens 
the  sun  to 

a  silrer  thurible 
Solemnljr  swung,  slowljr. 
Fuming  clouds  of  golden  fire  for  a  cloud  of  incense-smoke; 

and  again  compares  it  to  a  consecrated  host  drawn  from  its 
Orient  tabernacle  by  the  priestly  Day — ^who  in  his  turn  is 
served  by  Twilight,  a  ** violet-cassocked  acolyte'' — ^and 
set  at  last  *' within  the  flaming  monstrance  of  the  West." 
He  tells  of  ^'  the  passing  shower  that  rainbows  maniple,"  and 
with  him  spring's  snowdrops  wear  **  saintly  stoles."  His 
piety  is  infected  sometimes,  no  doubt  inevitably,  with  the 
feverish  devotionality  of  the  cultus  of  the  Sacred  Heart: 

And  the  roses  were  most  red,  for  she  dipped  them  in  her  heart 

As  we  reflect  upon  his  clairvoyant  theory  of  poetry,  the 
acquaintance  with  pain  to  which  he  testifies,  the  luxury  he 
finds  in  solar  heat,  his  type  of  female  beauty,  the  occasional 
almost  hysterical  strain  in  his  love-passion  and  religion,  his 
subjection  to  moods,  and  confusion  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  we  become  convinced  that  these  are  phenome- 
na of  a  somewhat  morbid  state  of  health,  or  exceptional 
delicacy  of  constitution,  and  the  impression  is  confirmed  by 
our  author's  own  admission.  He  feels  his  body  as  a  clog; 
his  inspiration  is  mired  by  it.  Connected  with  this,  un- 
doubtedly, is  a  pervasive  sense  of  failure— of  despondency,, 
dissatisfaction,  and  fruitless  longing. 
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Whj  have  we  longings  of  immortal  pain, 
And  all  we  long  for  mortal? 

He  charges  his  age  with  partial  responsibility  for  his  failure; 
it  is  **  an  age  of  faith  grown  frore." 

If  not  in  all  too  late  and  frozen  a  daj 

I  come  in  rearward  of  the  throats  of  song, 

Unto  the  deaf  sense  of  the  ag^d  year 

Singing  with  doom  upon  me;  yet  give  heedt 

One  poet  with  sick  pinion,  that  still  feels 

Breath  through  the  Orient  gateways  closing  fast. 

Fast  closing  t'ward  the  undelighted  night! 

Winter  with  me,  alack! 

Winter  on  every  hand  I  find : 

Soul,  brain,  and  pulses  dead ; 

The  mind  no  further  by  the  warm  sense  fed, 

The  soul  weak-stirring  in  the  arid  mind, 

I  have  sung  vanity, 

And  nothing  well  devised. 

We  conclude  these  melancholy  confessions  with  a  few 
lines  and  stanzas  from  **  The  Cloud's  Swan-Song" — one  of 
the  most  generally  intelligible  pieces  in  the  book,  full  of 
truth  and  beauty — ^which  seems  to  have  attained  the  highest 
relative  degree  of  popularity: 

A  lonely  man,  oppressed  with  lonely  ills 

And  all  the  glory  fallen  from  my  song, 
Here  do  I  walk  among  the  windy  hills, 

The  wind  and  I  keep  both  one  monotoning  tongue.    .    .    . 

And  barren  is  my  song,  and  barren  is  my  heart. 

For  who  can  work,  unwitting  his  work's  worth? 

Better,  meseems,  to  know  the  work  for  naught. 
Turn  my  sick  course  back  to  the  kindly  earth. 

And  leave  to  ampler  plumes  the  jetting  tops  of  thought.     .    .    . 

Now  with  starved  brain,  sick  body,  patience  galled 
With  fardels  even  to  wincing — 

suddenly  some  cloud  that  he  had  not  observed  as  he  walked, 
wrapped  in  these  gloomy  cogitations,  expired  in  a  little 
shower,  and  changed  the  current  of  his  thought;  sentiment 
and  expression  now  flower  into  their  utmost  relative  beauty 
in  this  book — and  that  beauty  is  Wordsworthian : 

It  was  a  pilgrim  of  the  fields  of  air. 

Its  home  was  allwheres  the  wind  left  it  rest, 


s» 


It 

Witii  swcc£ 
It  knew  die  eyes  of 
Aodwldidie 

R%lit  poet!  vbo  dij  rightfo  to 
HaTia^  mil  Sbcftjr,  fidrt  keep  ai 

Ami  with  a  finuHBcat  lor 
B«t  at  the  bcaTdw' 


Widii 

Didrt  wear  the  aaciait  cmtamt  of  the  ikics^ 
And  joke  of  med  prcscilptkm;  and  dience  kow 

Find  gaj  rarietj  no  Bceiwc  oooki  derise!    .    .    . 

Could  I  fmtx  inn  the  Is,  and  witii  To-be 

Tract  Hearen;  to  Hcaren  conwnif  the  deed,  and  do; 

In  power  otMitalned,  calm  in  infifatdtj. 

And  fit  mjtelf  to  changre  with  rirtae  ever  new; 

Thou  had'ct  not  shamed  bm,  coosin  of  the  sk  j, 
Tboa  wandering  kinsman,  that  did'st  sweetlj  ttve 

Unnoted,  and  unnoted  sweetlj  die. 

Weeping  more  gracious  song  than  anj  I  can  weare. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  Francis  Thompson's  func- 
tion has  been  to  add  one  crimson  streak  to  the  sunset  of 
Victorian  poetry.  Grbknough  Whitb. 


A  STUDY  OF  RACINE'S    ^ANDROMAQUE." 

The  production  of  "Andromaque''  in  November,  1667,  is 
one  of  the  great  dates  in  the  history  of  the  French  stage — 
no  because  this  play  is  greater  than  the  "Iphegenie"  or  the 
''AthaHe,"  but  because  it  marked  a  new  conception  of  the 
tragedian's  art.  To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  previous  development  of  classical  tragedy  in 
France,  of  which  a  brief  account  may  be  given  here,  while  the 
student  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  further  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  *'  Histoire  de  la  laogue  et  de  la  litt^rature  fran- 
gaise,"  edited  by  L.  Petit  de  JuUeville  (Vols*  3,  4,  and  5), 
with  the  literature  there  cited* 

Up  to  the  time  of  Alexandre  Hardy  (1572  to  1631?)  trag- 
edy in  France  was  a  direct  product  of  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  and  of  an  endeavor  to  imitate  Seneca.  The  result 
was  to  produce  execrable  plays  with  some  fine  verses  in  them, 
usually  of  a  lyric  or  elegiac  character.  Hardy,  who  began 
his  literary  career  as  the  **poet''  of  a  troupe  of  wandering  ac- 
tors in  1593,  and  after  visits  to  Paris  in  1599,  1600,  and  1604, 
established  himself  there  in  1606,  broke  with  the  Latin  tra- 
dition. He  wrote  dramas  to  be  acted,  not  to  be  read;  and 
for  the  first  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  prac- 
tically filled  the  stage  of  the  capital.  It  is  said  that  he  pro- 
duced seven  hundred  plays,  but  of  these  only  thirty-four  are 
printed,  embracing  thirteen  tragi-comedies,  eleven  tragedies, 
five  mythological  pieces,  and  five  pastorals. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Hardy  preserved 
the  dramatic  devices  and  methods  of  the  stage  as  he  found  it, 
but  he  retrenched  the  lyric  and  rhetorical  excesses  of  the  clas- 
ticists,  lengthened  his  plays  to  from  twelve  hundred  to  eight- 
en  hundred  verses,  and  broke  up  his  acts  regularly  into 
scenes,  to  which  he  gave  a  more  dramatic  effect.  He  also  in- 
creased considerably  the  number  of  actors.  But,  while  he 
preserx^ed  the  unity  of  action  in  his  tragedies,  all  of  which 
culminate  in  a  tragic  crisis,  he  did  not  heed  the  unities  of  time 
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or  oi  fi^cc,  and  so  sacrificed  nmdi  of  the  artistic  cflFect  of  con- 
centratioo  that  is  a  glory  of  the  drama  of  Racine. 

In  his  dramatic  psjrdKriogy  Hardy  suggests  more  power 
than  he  reahzed.  One  ieds  especiafly  toward  the  close  of  his 
career  that  he  was  unjust  to  his  own  genius,  and  wrote  to 
please  an  audience  of  ^artisans,  pages,  lackeys,  and  scamps/* 
who  cared  more  for  spectacle,  farce,  and  melodrama  than  for 
the  exhibition  or  development  of  character.  So,  while  his 
popularity  still  continued,  his  place  in  the  development  of 
the  drama  as  a  literary  genre  was  taken  after  about  1620  by 
Theophile  de  Viau  and  by  Racan,  who,  in  deference  to  the 
rising  spirit  of  preciosity  that  was  to  influence  the  entire  cen- 
tury, cultivated  a  more  careful  but  also  a  more  artificial  style, 
abounding  in  metaphor,  pharaphrase,  and  deftly  turned 
phrases  or  points.  The  lyric  element  now  reappears,  inspired 
by  the  Italian  pastorals  and  by  the  universally  popular 
"Astrce^ofUrfe. 

From  1620  till  the  rise  of  Comeille  the  stage  is  dominated 
by  tragi-comedy,  together  with  an  undercurrent  of  farcical 
buffoonery;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  stage  was  beginning 
to  attract  many  men  of  literary  training.  Twenty-two  more 
or  less  worthy  dramatists  publish  plays  between  1620  and 
1629,  and  with  the  advent  of  Comeille  in  the  latter  year  the 
production  becomes  for  a  time  feverish,  until  the  preeminence 
of  Comeille  becomes  obvious  to  all  men  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
in  1639,  to  repeat  the  triumphs  of  his  "Cid"  (1636). 

A  natural  result  of  the  interest  of  literary  men  in  the  drama 
was  to  direct  attention  to  questions  of  literary  technic  that  up 
to  1625  had  hardly  concerned  itself  with  the  acted  drama. 
It  is  to  Mairet  (1604- 1686),  in  a  preface  published  in  1631  to 
his  "Silvanire"  (1627),  that  we  owe  the  first  definite  procla- 
mation of  the  "unities"  of  the  French  classical  drama — name- 
ly, that  there  must  be  a  single  uninterrupted  action,  and 
hence  no  change  of  place  nor  extension  of  time  beyond  a 
single  day;  or,  as  Boileau  expressed  it  in  a  famous  couplet: 

Qu'en  un  lieu,  qu*en  un  jour,  un  seul  fait  accompli 
Tienne  jusqu'  k  la  fin  le  th^fltre  rempli. 
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Not,  indeed,  that  these  unities  were  at  first  understood  or 
applied  as  rigidly  as  they  soon  came  to  be.  Mairet  considers 
them  appHcable  especially  to  the  pastoral^  and  insists  abso- 
lutely only  on  the  twenty-four  hours.  He  allows  a  consider- 
able variety  of  scenes,  so  long  as  they  are  near  one  another, 
and  he  does  not  live  up  to  the  rule  that  he  proclaims,  that 
"there  should  be  a  principal  action,  to  which  all  the  others 
should  be  related  as  the  lines  of  the  circumference  to  the  cen- 
ter/'    He  insists  also  that  the  drama  should  not  have  less  or 

Linore  than  five  acts,  and  bases  his  rules  on  the  example  of  the 
Italians,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Horace,  and,  most  of 
all,  on  sparing  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  by  the  great- 
St  possible  approximation  to  reality;  for,  as  his  ally,  Chape- 

■"lain,  said:  **Alt hough  it  is  true  that  what  is  represented  is  fic- 
tion, yet  he  who  sees  it  should  not  look  at  it  as  feigned,  but  as 
true;  for  unless  he  so  regard  it,  at  least  during  the  course  of 
the  play,  he  can  not  get  from  it  the  good  that  poetry  strives 
to  give  him.*' 

This  effort  toward  dramatic  naturalism  appealed  particu- 
larly to  the  logical  turn  of  the  French  mind,  and,  though 

■there  was  much  eager  discussion  during  the  next  six  years, 
this  idea  of  probability  in  dramatic  representation  extended 
rapidly  from  the  pastoral  to  tragedy,  where  it  was  first  con- 
sciously applied  in  Mairet's  *^Sophronisbe,"  in  1634,  and  re- 
ceived authoritative  promulgation  in  1637  in  the  "Senti- 
ments de  r  Academie  sur  le  Cid;"  for  it  was  not  the  classical 
tragedy  that  developed  the  rules,  but  the  rules  that  devel- 
oped the  classical  tragedy,  as  is  obvious  from  a  close  study 
of  Corneille,  whose  regard  for  them  grows  steadily  in  propor- 
tion as  he  comes  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  purpose  and 
aims  of  tragic  art. 

Tn  "Sophronisbe"  Mairet  had  striven  to  rise  from  the  ro- 
mantic tragi -comedy  of  his  time  to  a  grander  conception  and 
a  sustained  gravity  of  diction  and  to  make  his  tragedy  more 

|real  by  basing  it  on  the  facts  of  history;  and  so,  in  a  very  real 

^sense,  his  play  "opens  the  histor>'  of  classic  tragedy."  A 
grave  and  severe  treatment  of  the  crises  of  history  became 
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fashionable,  and,  though  he  abandoned  the  road  that  he  had 
opened,  Comeille,  with  a  multitude  of  lesser  men,  carried  in 
the  next  decade  historical  tragedy  to  the  highest  point  that 
observation  of  the  rules  fostered  or  permitted;  for  the  kind  of 
excellence  that  can  be  thus  attained  is  not  the  same  as  that 
open  to  the  drama  of  Shakspere  and  the  romanticists. 

So*  when  Corneille  comes,  he  finds  tragedy  definitely  es- 
tablished, with  a  fusion  of  classic  and  mediaeval  elements, 
with  a  tendency  to  comedy  that  gave  it  dramatic  vivacity  and 
with  a  lyric  tendency  that  would  lead  to  oratory  and  riaetor- 
ical  declamation,  but,  above  all,  with  a  tendency  to  seek  trag- 
edy in  history,  in  the  struggle  of  will  with  circumstance, 
rather  than  in  the  psychic  conflicts  of  the  human  heart.  Trag- 
edy, as  he  and  his  first  contemporaries  understood  it,  aroused 
admiration  rather  than  tragic  fear.  They  give  us  dramas  of 
situation  rather  than  of  character.  This  is  not  true  of  Cor- 
neille's  ^*Cid/'  but  the  **Cid'-  is  an  exceptional  play,  for  this 
and  other  reasons. 

Now  this  conception  of  tragedy  is  precisely  that  which  least 
bears  a  strict  application  of  the  rules  limiting  the  action  to  a 
single  day  or  place,  and  Comeille.  as  a  dramatic  theorist,  sees 
the  necessity  for  more  liberty  than  he  ventures  to  accord  him* 
self*  Speaking  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  makes  the 
sensible  remark  that  the  precepts  of  dramatic  art  are  only 
''devices  to  facilitate  means  of  giving  pleasure;"  and  in  1660, 
writing  as  the  undisputed  master  of  the  tragic  scene,  when 
his  word  must  have  been  law  to  the  young  Racine,  he  does 
indeed  take  high  ground,  and  rightly,  on  the  unity  of  action, 
but  hardly  in  regard  to  the  other  two,  under  whose  tyranny 
he  has  suffered  so  long.  "There  must  be,"  he  admits,  •*& 
unity  of  peril,  .  .  .  though  one  may  introduce  several 
perils,  provided  they  lead  necessarily  one  to  the  other" — ^a 
definition  which  is  thus  amended  by  Lemaitre:  "What  pro- 
duces unity  of  action  is  a  main  series  of  acts  that  engender 
one  another  or  proceed  from  the  characters  and  the  passions 
of  the  personages  and  conduct  them  by  a  change  from  their 
former  condition  to  a  new  state  that  is  likclv  to  endure/' 
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An  external  result  of  this  effort  at  unity  of  action  is  the 
Unking  of  scenes  within  an  act  which  requires,  or,  at  least, 
urges  as  an  ^'ornament/'  that  the  stage  be  never  left  empty 
from  the  beginning  of  an  act  to  its  end,  a  rule  less  strictly 
observed  by  Comeille  than  by  Racine.  As  for  the  effort  to 
confine  the  action  to  a  single  day,  which  is  classical  neither  in 
theory  nor  in  practise,  Corneilie  constantly  sacrifices  proba- 
bility  to  it,  and  is  obliged  at  last  to  say:  "I  should  like  to 
leave  the  duration  of  the  action  to  the  imagination  of  the 
hearers^  and  never  to  determine  the  time  that  it  occupies,  if 
the  subject  does  not  require  it/'  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see 
anxious  care  that  he  takes  to  avoid  in  practise  what  he 
accords  himself  so  generously  in  theory,  but  Racine's  theory 
and  practise  in  this  matter  were  of  the  straitest  and  most  un- 
swerving. 

In  regard  to  the  unity  of  place,  Corneilie,  like  the  honest 
man  that  he  is,  says  he  **  would  like  to  introduce  stage  fictions, 
like  the  legal  fictions  of  the  lawyers,  to  establish  a  dramatic 
place  ,  .  *  that  should  be  a  hall,  on  which  the  different 
apartments  open,  to  which  I  would  attribute  two  privileges: 
first,  that  whoever  speaks  there  should  be  presumed  to  speak 
with  the  same  privacy  as  in  his  own  apartment;  and,  second, 
that,  though  at  times  propriety  would  require  that  those  on 
the  stage  should  go  to  the  apartments  to  meet  those  to  whom 
they  have  to  speak,  these  may  come  to  them  without  shock- 
ing propriety  so  as  to  preserve  the  unity  of  place  and  the 
linking  of  the  scenes," 

The  motive  of  all  this  was  to  approximate  to  the  illusion 
of  reality,  but  the  result  w^as  to  substitute  one  set  of  conven- 
tions for  another.  Now  these  conventions  were  those  that 
appealed  to  a  refined  and  scholarly  public,  to  men  who  rea- 
soned rather  than  felt;  hence  this  triumph  was  a  triumph  of 
polite  and  educated  society  over  the  vulgar  Wherever  the 
populace  continued  to  make  up  the  audience  the  rules  were 
not  observed.  But  from  about  1640  the  tragic  stage  found 
its  support  independent  of  the  common  people.  Women  of 
fashion  frequented  the  theaters,  and  the  great  Cardinal  lent 
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to  the  stage  his  patronage  and  active  cooperation.  This  pro- 
duced a  more  accurate  delimitation  of  tragedy  from  comedy 
and  an  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  both.  It  gave 
scope  also  to  the  deUcate  and  graceful  fantasy  of  Rotrou  and 
to  the  sugared  euphuism  of  Quinault,  The  precieux  spirit 
began  to  appear,  while  in  tragedy  proper  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  unity  of  time  was  to  force  the  action  to  begin  on  the 
eve  of  its  crisis.  This  sufficed  to  make  tragedy  gain  in  in- 
tensity what  it  lost  in  variety,  and  produced  a  result  wonder- 
fully harmonious  and  compact.^  But  that  the  unities  may 
be  altogether  beneficent  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  interest 
from  the  external  atrocity  of  the  action  to  the  psychic  crises 
of  passion,  and  that  is  the  change  that  characterizes  the  whole 
tragic  production  of  Racine  after  1667  and  makes  **Andro- 
maque**  a  cardinal  date  in  the  evolution  of  the  French  stage. 

In  the  drama  of  Corneille,  as  a  whole^  the  distinguishing 
features  are  a  cult  of  will,  and  hence  a  subordination  of  love 
as  a  passion  to  reason.  The  stock  phrases  in  regard  to  him 
are:  *'Poet  of  duty,  ...  of  men  as  they  ought  to  be, 
,  ,  .  of  the  triumph  of  reason  over  passion/'  All  this 
makes  his  work,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  **Cid/*  unique 
in  its  austerity,  its  moral  energy,  and  grandeur.  He  has»  it 
has  been  said,  the  superb  imagination  of  a  "megalomaniac 
stoic."  It  seemed  to  him,  he  said,  that  "the  dignity  of  trag- 
edy demands  some  greater  interest  of  state  or  some  passion 
more  noble  and  masculine  than  love,  such  as  ambition  or 
vengeance,  and  that  it  should  make  us  fear  greater  evils  than 
the  loss  of  a  fair  lady.  It  is  quite  proper  to  put  love  into  trag- 
edy, because  it  always  is  attractive,  and  may  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  the  other  passions  of  which  I  speak;  but  it  must 
be  content  wdth  the  second  rank  in  the  poem,  and  leave  them 
the  first.**  And  this  theory  guided  him  during  almost  the 
whole  of  his  dramatic  career,  leading  him  to  successes  that 
were  glorious  and  to  errors  that  were  never  ignoble;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  his  influence  has  been  more 
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enduring  in  tragedy  than  that  of  Racine,  whose  traces  are  to 
be  sought  rather  in  comedy  and  in  the  novel 

When  Racine  returned  to  Paris,  in  1663,  and  became  a 
fashionable  poet  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  come  into  more  or  less  close  relations  with  the 
literary  circle  of  which  Moliere,  Boileau,  and  La  Fontaine 

Lwere  the  chief  figures;  and  all  these  preached  and  practised 

rwhat  they  called  bon  sensy  an  effort  at  reasonableness  and  na- 
ture in  literature.  And  to  this  we  owe  not  only  his  restrained 
vocabulary  and  comparatively  simple  diction — though  he  by 

^no  means  escaped  the  influence  of  the  precieux  of  the  Hotel 
imbouillet  and  its  successors — but  also  the  radical  change 
that  he  made  in  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  tragedy  itself, 
not  in  the  comparatively  insignificant  juvenile,  **Thebaide" 
(of  1664)  and  ** Alexandre"  (of  1665),  but  in  ''Andromaquc'' 
and  in  all  the  plays  that  followed.  Corneille's  historic  atroci- 
ties attracted  because  of  their  singularity.  The  school  of 
good  sense  would  substitute  for  the  rarer  states  of  soul  the 
universal  passion  of  love,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  intensity  of 
its  manifestation  that  the  tragedy  of  Racine  will  differ  from 
the  comedy  of  Moliere,  while  it  will  differ  from  the  tragic 
ideal  of  Corneille  in  its  ethical  conception  of  the  human  soul 

f  ts  given  over  inevitably  to  the  tragic  fatalities  of  passion. 

Since,  then,  Racine  is  dealing  with  a  specialized  form  of  a 
universally  psychic  condition,  he  needs  no  great  extent  of 
time  or  place  to  develop  his  inevitable  unity  of  action.  All 
that  he  requires  is  a  conventional  environment  that  may  least 
distract  the  attention  of  the  spectator  and  least  restrict  the 
development  of  passion  in  his  characters.  To  secure  this,  he 
selects  civilizations  not  hedged  in  by  social  conventions— he- 
roic Greece,  imperial  Rome,  Pontus,  Judea,  Constantinople 
— and  persons  whose  station  imposes  on  them  the  minimum 
of  restraint.  Under  these  conditions  and  with  his  concep- 
tion of  dramatic  art  the  unities  that  had  so  tormented  Cor- 
neille are  so  natural  that,  had  he  not  found  them  ready  to  his 
hand,  his  good  sense  would  inevitably  have  invented  them. 
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The  tragedy  of  '*Andromaque"  brings  together  in  Epinis 
four  persons  familiar  to  the  classic  poets  and  to  their  imita- 
tors in  the  renascence:  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  known  to 
Euripides  as  Neoptolemos;  and  his  beloved  captive,  Andro- 
mache, one  the  wife  of  the  Trojan  Hector;  Herm^ione,  daugh- 
ter of  Helen  and  Menelaus;  and  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non. The  relations  of  these  persons  is  in  Racine  as  it  was  in 
Homer,  Euripides,  Ovid,  Vergil,  and  Seneca.  The  situation  in 
which  he  has  placed  them  was,  he  says,  suggested  by  VergiKs 
"Eneid,"  HL,  292-305,  a  passage  that  he  has  translated  in  his 
preface.  The  action,  and  to  some  extent  the  characters,  are 
his  own  invention,  for  the  tragic  conflict  between  maternal 
love  and  widowed  constancy  had  been  involved  rather  than 
anticipated  in  Corneille*s  **Pertharite/'  and  neither  the 
French  Pyrrhus  nor  the  two  French  Hectors  that  had  gone 
before  contributed  anything  but  warning  examples  to  Ra- 
cine. But  in  order  to  judge  of  its  relation  to  classic  tradi- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  consider  first  the  action  of  **Andro- 
maque''  itself. 

The  first  scene  gives  us  the  material  and  psychic  situation 
of  all  parties  to  the  tragedy,  Orestes  tells  his  refound  friend, 
Pylades,  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  that  he  has  come  to  Epirus 
as  ambassador  of  the  Greek  princes  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Hector's  son,  Astyanax,  who,  with  his  mother,  Andro- 
mache, had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus  after  the  sack  of 
Troy,  and,  according  to  varying  Greek  traditions,  had  been 
killed  long  before  either  by  Ulysses,  Menelaus.  or  Pyrrhus 
himself.  Orestes  sought  the  embassy  because  he  loved  Her- 
mione,  who  had  scorned  him  in  Sparta,  but  now  occupied  a 
somewhat  equivocal  position  in  Epirus.  having  come  thither 
as  the  betrothed  of  Pyrrhus,  who  hesitated  to  marry  her.  be- 
cause he  loved  Andromache — a  situation  of  which  Orestes 
hoped  to  take  present  advantage,  for  Pylades  has  observed 
that  Hermione  is  vexed  at  the  indiflference  of  the  king,  who* 
Pylades  thinks,  will  be  able  to  force  Andromache  to  accept 
his  suit  to  save  the  life  of  her  son.  All  this  is  involved  with 
much  art  in  a  conversation  of  one  hundred  and  forty- two 
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lines,  in  which  Orestes  betrays  also  his  intense  love  and  pas- 
sionate nature.  Filled  with  new  hope,  he  presents  (L,  2)  the 
demands  of  the  Greeks  to  Pyrrhus  in  a  way  likely  to  provoke 
the  haughty  refusal  he  secretly  desires.  Indeed,  the  king 
seems  to  cooperate  with  his  plans,  for  he  requests  him  to  visit 
his  relative  Hermione  (they  were  first  cousins)  before  his  de- 
parture (245),  and  seems  haughtily  to  suggest  that  he  would 
not  be  altogether  displeased  (254, 255)  if  Orestes  took  her  with 
him,  for  he  knows  of  Orestes'  passion  (250),  and  in  conversa- 
tion WTth  his  confidant,  Phcenix,  he  confirms  what  Pylades 
had  reported  of  his  irritation  at  her  presence  (L,  3).  Androm- 
ache now  joins  them,  accompanied  by  her  confidante,  Ceph- 
isc  (I.,  4),  and  Pyrrhus  urges  his  suit  with  somewhat  impetu- 
ous barbarity,  telling  her  of  the  embassy  of  Orestes,  assuring 
her  that  her  possession  alone  will  induce  him  to  save  Ast}- 
anaXf  and,  after  Hstening  to  her  noble  widow's  lament  and 
magnanimous  counsel  bids  her  go  visit  her  son,  and  in  em- 
bracing him  revise  her  resolution  (384), 

Thus  ends  the  first  and  longest  act.  If  Hermione  will  fol- 
low Orestes  and  Andromache  accept  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus,  all 
win  be  well  Yes;  we  feel  that,  with  Hermione  once  away, 
Andromache  couid  maintain  her  moral  supremacy  over  Pyr- 
rhus without  yielding  in  anything  to  him*  But  we  shall 
have  reckoned  without  Hermione,  in  whom  the  hopefulness  of 
Orestes  arouses  a  passionate  rage  of  jealousy,  as  we  see  from 
her  conversation  with  her  confidante,  Cleone  (H.,  i),  and  with 
Orestes  (11. ,  2).  She  is  willing  to  sacrifice  both  him  and  her- 
self to  her  vengeance.  Therefore  she  seeks  to  hide  her  love 
for  Pyrrhus  from  Orestes,  and  agrees  to  return  with  him  to 
Greece,  should  Pyrrhus,  with  the  choice  put  plainly  before 
him  by  Orestes,  elect  to  save  Astyanax  —  not  that  she  in- 
tends, as  he  imagines  (IL,  3),  to  crown  his  love,  but  only  to 
inflame  it,  so  that,  in  case  Pyrrhus  abandons  her,  she  may 
use  it  for  her  vengeance.  The  hopes  and  plans  of  Orestes 
are  unexpectedly  crossed,  however,  by  the  offer  of  Pyrrhus 
(II.,  4)  to  surrender  Astyanax  and  to  marry  Hermione,  since 
Andromache  has  again  refused   him,   though   he   can   not 
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hide  that  he  loves  her  stiU,  any  more  than  Hermione 
would  have  hidden  her  love  for  PjTrhus  from  the  jealous 
Orestes,  had  he  not  been  too  blind  to  see  it.  Orestes  wth- 
draws  desperate,  his  glowing  passion  ready  to  be  forged  to 
Hermione's  purpose;  but  Pyrrhus,  in  conversation  witn  Phce- 
nix,  shows  that  he  still  loves  Andromache  and  still  hopes  to 
win  her  love,  so  that  the  second  act  closes  in  artistic  suspense, 

Orestes  now  determines  on  a  forcible  abduction  of  Hermi- 
one, whom  he  fondly  imagines  to  prefer  him  to  Pyrrhus  (IIL, 
i),  but  he  finds  her,  as  we  expect,  ready  to  accept  the  love 
of  Pyrrhus  without  hesitation  and  coldly  neglectful  of  Ores- 
tes (IIL,  2).  Rejoicing  in  the  valor  of  Pyrrhus,  she  has  no 
fear  of  provoking  the  vengeance  of  Orestes  (IIL,  3),  and  in 
her  pride  consents  to  receive  the  suppliant  Andromache  (IIL, 
4),  whose  prayers  she  treats  %vith  scorn,  and  refers  her  with 
cold  irony  to  Pyrrhus.  But  pride  goes  before  a  fall  As  in 
Greek  tragedy,  Hybris  summons  Ate.  Andromache  follows 
the  advice  contemptuously  proffered.  (IIL,  5.)  She  sees 
Pyrrhus,  and  by  her  presence  and  supplications  inspires  him 
with  new  hope  (IIL,  6)  and  leads  him  to  offer  to  conduct  her 
to  the  temple  prepared  for  his  marriage  with  Hermione  (IIL, 
7),  He  leaves  her,  saying  that  he  will  return  in  a  moment  to 
crown  her,  or,  should  she  refuse,  to  slay  Astyanax  before  her 
eyes  (986),  In  a  superb  scene  she  tells  the  conflicting  mo* 
tives  that  rend  her  soul,  and  determines  at  last  to  seek  coun- 
sel at  her  husband's  tomb.     (IIL,  8.) 

Thus  the  third  act  ends  with  the  same  question  as  the  sec- 
ond, but  now  it  is  the  mother  that  asks  it,  not  the  master; 
and  so  the  intensity  of  the  situation  is  ever  increasing.  The 
psychic  climax,  so  far  as  Andromache  is  concerned,  is 
reached,  and  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  our  minds 
are  set  at  rest  in  regard  to  her  and  Astyanax:  she  will  wed 
Pyrrhus,  take  from  him  at  the  altar  a  pledge  to  guard  Asty- 
anax, and  then  die,  faithful  to  Hector,  by  her  own  hand. 
The  psychic  interest  from  now  to  the  close  centers  in  Hermi- 
one, who  will  show  us  that  "hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman 
scorned/*     She  will  have  vengeance,  and  there  shall  no  love 
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service.  Her  confidante  in- 
forms her  of  Pyrrhus's  changed  mind  and  goads  her  to  fury 
(IV.»  2);  she  refuses  the  offer  of  Orestes  to  flee  with  him  and 
arm  all  Greece  for  her  vengeance,  for  then  Pyrrhus  would 
have  had  some  happy  marriage  days.  Orestes  shall  kill  him 
at  the  very  altar  of  Hymen,  and  to  this  the  bHnded  lover  con- 
sents. (IV.,  3,)  Then,  after  a  scene  with  her  confidante  (IV,, 
4),  in  which  her  passion  utters  itself  in  geyser-bursts,  the 
king  comes  to  inform  her  of  his  decision,  and  extorts  from  her 
passionate  declarations  of  love,  followed  by  bitter  reproaches 
and  fiercest  threats  (IV.,  5),  but  all  in  vain  (IV.,  6);  so  that  the 
close  of  the  fourth  act  seems  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Yet  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act  finds  her  still  tossed  be- 
tween love  and  hate,  doubtful  of  her  will  (V.  i),  until  her 
thirst  of  vengeance  is  fanned  by  her  confidante's  account  of 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  her  rivaKs  wedding;  then,  impa- 
tient at  the  delay  of  Orestes,  she  determines  to  go  herself 
and  slay  the  king  (V,,  2),  when  she  is  met  by  Orestes,  return- 
ing to  her  with  the  news  of  the  assassination  of  Pyrrhus  by 
the  Greek  followers  of  Orestes.  But,  to  his  surprise,  she 
L  greets  him  with  imprecations.  Now  that  Pyrrhus  is  dead, 
healousy  dies  with  him,  and  love  alone  survives.  Determined 
pto  perish  with  her  beloved,  she  rushes  from  the  scene  (V.,  3), 
leaving  the  astonished  Orestes  to  come  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  crime  and  of  its  fruitlessness  (V.,  4).  But  Pylades  soon 
interrupts  his  bitter  reflections.  The  men  of  Epirus,  recog- 
nizing Andromache  for  their  queen,  are  determined  to  avenge 
P)Trhus,  and  Orestes  has  just  time  to  join  the  retreating 
Greeks;  but,  on  hearing  that  Hermione  has  killed  herself  on 
the  body  of  Pyrrhus,  his  mind  is  clouded,  the  Furies  seize  on 
him»  and  he  is  borne  away  by  the  faithful  Pylades.  All  who 
[gave  way  to  passion  have  perished  in  body  or  in  mind:  An- 
dromache alone  remains,  because  she  alone  has  not  been  pas- 
sion's fool. 
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It  will  have  been  obvious  to  any  classical  student  that  the 
acts,  and  in  some  degree  the  motives,  of  the  personages  in 
Racine's  drama  are  not  those  that  are  or  could  be  attributed 
to  the  persons  bearing  like  names  in  Homer,  Euripides,  Ver- 
gil, Ovid,  Pausanias,  or  Seneca,  To  them  Andromache  did, 
indeed,  save  Astyanax  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  but  only  to 
see  him  perish  at  the  hands  of  Ulysses  or  Menelaus,  or,  as 
Seneca  avers,  of  Pyrrhus  himself.  These  writers  further 
state  or  assume  that  Andromache  lived  connubially  with  Pyr- 
rhus before  and  after  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  and  that 
she  bore  to  him  three  sons:  Molossus,  Piclus,  and  Pergamus, 
the  first  of  whom  takes  in  Euripides  somewhat  the  place  ac- 
corded here  to  Astyanax.  On  ihe  death  of  Pyrrhus  the  An- 
dromache of  tradition  married  Helenus,  a  son  of  Priam,  and 
governed  with  him  a  part  of  Epirus,  as  a  sort  of  vassal  of 
Pyrrhus'  grandfather,  Peleus. 

The  Hermione  of  classic  tradition  had  been  promised,  as 
in  '*Andromaque/*  in  her  father's  absence  and  before  his  re- 
turn from  Troy,  to  Orestes,  her  first  cousin.  Her  father, 
however,  preferred  the  son  of  Achilles.  Here  the  resem- 
blance ends.  In  classic  tradition  Pyrrhus  took  Hermione  to 
Epirus  as  his  bride;  here  she  is  escorted  there  by  Greeks,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  espouse  her,  and  thus  she  has 
more  reason  for  jealous  irritation  with  Pyrrhus  for  his  delay 
than  the  married  Hermione  could  have.  Given  the.  charac- 
ter of  Orestes,  such  a  situation  as  that  of  tradition  or  of  Ra- 
cine could  end  only  by  a  tragedy;  but,  though  the  ancients 
tell  discordant  tales,  none  of  them  agrees  with  Racine.  Some 
make  her  passionately  attached  to  Orestes,  and  so  willing  to 
connive  at  his  murder  of  Pyrrhus;  others  make  her  motive 
jealousy  of  her  captive  rival  Andromache;  others  make  Ores- 
tes kill  Pyrrhus  without  her  connivance.  But,  whether  she 
gave  herself  to  the  murderer  of  her  husband  out  of  love  or 
pique,  the  pair  went  to  Sparta,  and  seem  to  have  reigned  there 
long  and  happily.  Thus  not  merely  the  circumstance  that 
Orestes  has  Pyrrhus  killed  by  his  followers  at  Delphi  in  the 
temple,  instead  of  in  Epirus,  with  a  slightly  different  motive, 
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separates  Racine  from  the  older  writers,  but  the  result  of  the 
murder  on  Orestes  and  on  Hermione  herself  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  changes  made  by  Racine  in 
the  received  tradition  were  justifiable  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  and  demanded  from  a  moral  one;  but  if  he  separated 
himself  thus  radicaily  from  tradition  in  his  action,  did  he  not 
separate  himself  stilt  more  radically  from  historic  probability 
in  the  sentiments  that  he  attributes  to  his  characters?  Would 
any  Greek  king  of  the  heroic  age,  much  less  the  king  most  no- 
torious for  his  cruel  fury,  have  been  capable  of  such  romantic 
feelings  and  wavering  affections?  Pyrrhus'  conception  of 
love  is  not  the  conception  of  the  heroic  age  at  all,  but,  as  has 
been  cleverly  shown  by  Taine,  that  of  the  precieux  of  Paris 
and  the  courtiers  of  Versailles,  with  a  certain  decorum  in  its 
outward  expression,  with  happily  turned  phrases,  insinuating 
attenuations,  masking  with  a  certain  courtliness  the  funda- 
mental  brutality  of  his  absolute  power.  One  can  imagine 
Louis  XIV,  endeavoring,  with  the  claws  hidden  in  velvet 
paws,  to  compel  some  reluctant  love;  but  we  can  not  con- 
ceive it  of  the  son  of  Achilles,  that  "fierce,  hairy -chested  sav- 
age who  would  Hke  to  eat  the  heart  and  raw  flesh  of  Hector, 
.  .  .  who  kills  in  a  heap  men  and  horses  on  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus*  and  shakes,  roaring  and  weeping,  his  bloody  arms 
in  the  face  of  heaven/' 

And  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  characters. 
This  Orestes  is  surely  not  the  murderer  of  Clytemnestra,  this 
Andromache  was  never  a  Greek  slave,  and  this  Hermione  is 
what  under  freer  conditions  the  ladies  would  have  become  of 
whom  BussV'Rabutin  tells  and  those  whose  vengeance  he  felt; 
not  the  Greek  woman  of  Euripides,  who  dutifully  advises 
Orestes  to  "ask  papa"  (Andr.  987),  after  he  shall  have  dis- 
posed of  her  present  proprietor.  This  is  even  more  strikingly 
shown  in  the  case  of  Py lades,  who.  from  having  been  a  friend 
and  companion,  has  become  for  Racine  a  dependent,  without 
indi\idual  will  or  even  conscience,  whose  merit  is  "not  to  he 
a  man,  but  an  echo/' 
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But,  when  we  have  said  all  this,  Racine  will  answer  that 
historical  reality  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  him;  that,  here 
and  always,  he  has  subordinated  situation  to  character  and 
the  individual  to  the  general.  The  scene  is  in  no  definite 
country;  the  action,  in  no  particular  century.  They  are  sim- 
ply far  off,  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  seem  universal 
backgrounds  for  the  display  of  the  feelings  of  a  universal  so- 
cial life,  somewhat  modified  by  the  larger  place  in  it  of  the 
sentiment  of  love  that  had  come  through  the  general  accep- 
tance of  Christianity.  As  Brunetiere  has  well  observed:  "Ra- 
cine sought  in  history  only  the  means  to  make  such  feelings 
tragic  or  unique.  All  mothers  have  trembled  for  their  sons, 
but  only  one  was  in  the  position  of  Andromache.  History 
knows  but  one  Hermione,  but  all  duchesses  or  all  laundry- 
girls  have  felt  like  her  the  tortures  of  jealousy/'  Thus  the 
less  there  is  in  *'Andromaque"  of  special  history  the  more 
there  is  of  universal  truth;  for  it  is  as  classic  as  it  can  be,  if  it 
is  to  be  as  modern  and  "contemporary  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
remain  a  joy  to  successive  generations. 

This  idea  of  the  modernity  of  Racine  has  been  expressed 
by  many,  but  by  none,  I  think,  more  happily  than  by  Heine, 
who  says:  "This  great  poet  presents  himself  already  as  the 
herald  of  modern  times,  beside  the  great  king  with  whom 
modern  times  begin.  Racine  is  the  first  modern  poet,  just  as 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  modern  king.  In  Racine  the  senti- 
ments, the  poetr}%  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  completely  extinct. 
He  awakens  only  new  ideas;  he  is  the  organ  of  a  new  society. 
,  .  .  Who  knows  how  many  noble  acts  will  spring  from  the 
tender  verses  of  Racine?  ...  Is  Euripides  a  greater  poet 
than  Racine?  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  this  latter 
was  a  living  source  of  enthusiasm,  that  he  inflamed  courage  by 
the  fire  of  love^  that  he  inspired,  charmed,  ennobled  a  whole 
people.  What  more  would  you  ask  of  a  poet?"  Comeille's 
heroes  are  of  another  race;  Racine's  seem  always  our  brothers, 
more  so  because  they  walk  in  the  Epirus  of  his  fancy  than  if 
they  had  lived  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
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Andromache,  the  character  on  whose  decision  the  fate  of 
all  the  others  depends,  was  to  the  ancients  the  type  of  the  lov- 
ing wife  and  young  mother.  Here  she  is  divided  between 
two  feehngs  equally  natural,  noble,  and  justifiable:  fidelity  to 
the  memory  of  Hector  and  the  instinct  for  the  preserv^ation 
of  their  offspring — ^a  situation  of  which  Racine  found  a  sug- 
gestion in  Seneca,  though  none  of  the  ancients  had  conceived 
the  character  so  nobly  as  he,  since  it  would  have  been  pos* 
sible  for  none  of  them  to  have  given  her  any  choice  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  relation  to  her  captor.  Racine,  by  sacrificing 
local  color,  gains  in  dignity  much  more  than  he  loses  in  pa- 
thos. His  Andromache  is  sure  of  universal  sympathetic  ad* 
miration.  She  is  an  imperishable  type  of  womanly  purity 
and  dignity,  of  patience,  and  of  moral  courage.  Gracious, 
simple,  and  true,  no  wonder  she  won  the  love  and  tamed  the 
fierceness  of  Pyrrhus!  no  wonder  that  she  aroused  Hermione*s 
jealous  rage!  She  is  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  woman- 
hood and  motherhood  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Hermione,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  woman  bom  to  com- 
mand.    Her  passion  has  been  fed  on  hope  until  it  has  ab- 
sorbed all  else  in  her  soul  and  redoubled  the  keenness  of  her 
_      intellect;  for  as  her  jealousy  rises  to  madness  so  her  perspi- 
P     cacity  becomes  a  terrifying  clairvoyance.    She  came  to  Epirus 
obedient  to  her  father,  but  when  she  saw  Pyrrhus  she  loved 
him  with  a  frank  passion  of  desire  that  found  but  a  lukewarm 
response  in  Pyrrhus,  who  had  arranged  the  matter  with  Aga- 
■     memnon  for  motives  of  state,  and  was  attracted  rather  to  his 
H     captive,  Andromache.     Hermione's  reception  at  Epirus  de- 
^^^elops  her  love  quickly  into  a  jealous  fur\%  and  she  conceives 
^^fhe  pitiless  scheme  of  procuring  the  destruction  of  Astyanax 
B     with  the  consent  of  Pyrrhus,  in  order  thus  at  once  to  wound 
\         Andromache  to  the  heart  and  to  estrange  her  forever  from 
her  captor.     Nothing  is  sacred  to  Hermione  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  her  love  any  more  than  it  seems  to  have  been  to 
many  French  noblewomen  of  Racine's  day.     Not  even  her 
own  offended  dignity  and  wounded  pride  can  induce  her  to 
transfer  her  affection  to  Orestes  or  to  leav< 
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can  not  crush  her  rival  by  faur  means,  she  will  stoop  to  per- 
vert the  pure  love  <rf  Orestes  and  to  lure  him  by  feigned 
smiles  to  be  the  tool  of  her  revenge,  promising  anjrthing  to 
attain  ^one  thing,  and  stooping  in  a  moment  <rf  famded  tri- 
umph to  wanton  cruelty  and  base  taunting  sarcasm.  Thus 
she  sacrifices  the  sympathy  that  the  spectator  must  feel  for 
the  victim  of  a  breach  of  promise;  but  in  giving  this  moral 
satisfaction  she  gives  also  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  in  lit- 
erature of  the  destructive  effect  of  passion  on  character,  so 
that,  when  the  delusion  of  her  triumph  vanishes  and  she  is 
forced  to  despair  of  regaining  the  love  of  Pyrrhus,  it  seems 
natural  to  us  that  her  hatred  and  revenge  should  fall  like 
lightning  on  her  beloved,  only  to  make  her  doubly  desperate 
after  once  the  bolt  is  hurled,  and  to  leave  her,  when  the  storm 
has  cleared  the  air,  no  escape  from  passion's  hell  but  suicide 
on  the  corpse  of  the  still-cherished  victim  of  her  love.  Thus 
Racine  shows  us  the  terror  of  all-absorbing  passion  and  puri- 
fies by  tragic  fear. 

The  traditional  fierceness  and  stormy  cruelty  of  the  char- 
acter of  Pyrrhus  were,  as  we  have  seen,  intentionally  soft- 
ened by  Racine;  yet  we  know  that  many  in  his  day  were  still 
unable  to  view  with  patience  a  "hero"  who  sought  to  compel 
a  woman  to  marriage.  To  these  Racine  replied  with  iron- 
ical vexation:  "I  admit  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  resigned  to 
the  will  of  his  lady-love  and  that  Celadon  (the  lover  in  Urfe's 
'Astree')  understood  perfect  love  better  than  he,  but  what 
was  to  be  done?  Pyrrhus  had  not  read  our  novels.  He  had 
a  violent  nature,  and  all  heroes  are  not  made  to  be  Celadons." 
But,  for  all  this,  Racine's  Pyrrhus  is  at  once  less  interesting 
and  less  intelligible  than  Homer's,  because  he  combines  the 
acts  of  a  barbarian  with  the  sentimental  motives  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet  and  the  manners  of  a  courtly  gentleman.  Love 
rules  his  will,  but  both  love  and  will  are  shifting,  selfish,  ig- 
noble. Yet,  perhaps,  Racine  might  have  urged  that  some 
such  nature  as  this  was  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
tragic  catastrophe. 

Orestes  had  always  been  a  more  sympathetic  figfure,  and 


he  remains  so  here,  though  only  occasional  allusions  remind 
us  of  the  touching  creation  ol^schylus  and  Sophocles.  By 
making  Hermione  the  neglected  betrothed,  not  the  wife,  of 
Pyrrhus;  by  making  Orestes  anxious  to  win,  rather  than  to 
recover,  her  affection — Racine  has  saved  him  from  a  part  of 
the  moral  condemnation  that  attaches  to  the  Orestes  of  Eu- 
ripides. His  brooding  melancholy  gives  us  a  foreboding  of 
the  fniitlessness  of  his  sacrifices,  and  thus  arouses  our  tragic 
pity;  for  under  these  conditions  his  love  seems  a  palliation, 
if  not  an  excuse.  As  ambassador  he  owes  a  duty  to  the  state, 
to  execute  which  will  give  his  beloved  to  his  rival*  But  this 
duty  is  cruelty,  and  his  magnanimous  mind  elects  to  subordi- 
nate his  will  to  hers  and  to  win  a  bride  in  saving  Astyanax. 
Having  thus  first  deviated  from  duty,  he  is  led  ever  farther 
astray  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  rewards  of  his  unrighteous- 
ness, until  he  becomes  a  horror  in  his  own  eyes,  a  victim  of 
the  Furies  he  has  himself  evoked. 

At  the  elbow  of  each  of  these  chief  characters  is  a  confi- 
dant. Pyrrhus  has  his  aged  tutor,  a  shrewd  statesman ;  Ores- 
tes»  his  traditional  friend;  and  the  ladies,  the  customary  at- 
tendants. This  convention  is  essential  in  a  drama,  which, 
like  the  other  literature  of  the  time,  is  essentially  oratorical 
and  aristocratic.  These  characters  have  only  one  purpose  ni 
Hfe:  to  set  the  wit  or  the  mind  of  their  superiors  in  relief, 
to  manage  transitions  of  thought,  and  suggest  new  outlets 
for  passion,  to  fetch  news  and  to  carry  it.  The  good  courtier 
suppresses  his  individuality,  and  these  confidants  keep  them- 
selves severely  in  the  background,  that  nothing  may  mar  the 
steady  march  of  the  single  action. 


Racine  is  a  psychologic  realist  who  undertakes  to  display 

ttreme  passion  in  action,  immoral  acts  drawing  down  their 

levntable  punishment.     He  pushes  to  its  utmost  verge  the 

evolution  of  passion.     He  shows  us  what  our  passions  would 

make  us  if,  like  these  Greeks  and  Romans  and  Orientals,  we 

were  unrestrained  by  laws  and  social  conventions.     He  deals, 

^  that  is,  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  universal  tendencies 
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of  human  nature,  and  he  does  so  from  the  point  of  view  of , 
Port-Royal,  fatalism  modified  by  the  grace  of  God.  '*One 
can  not  conquer  one's  destiny*'  is  his  constantly  recurring 
thought,  and  here  Pyrrhus  tells  us  how,  "one  drawn  by  the 
other,  we  run  to  the  altar  to  swear,  in  spite  of  ourselvxs,  an 
immortal  love'^  (1309,  1310). 

That  such  victims  of  passion  may  neither  forfeit  our  sym- 
pathy nor  outrage  our  sense  of  divine  justice,  they  must  have, 
as  Racine  says  in  the  preface  to  "Andromaque,"  "a  virtue  ca- 
pable of  weakness,  that  they  may  incur  misfortune  by  some 
fault  that  shall  make  them  pitied  without  making  them  de- 
tested/' So,  though  duty  plays  of  necessity  but  a  small  part 
in  Racine*s  tragedies,  struggle  against  destiny  and  remorse 
at  moral  defeat  play  a  great  one.  Even  Phedre,  according  to 
Racine,  ** shows  clearly  that  her  crime  is  rather  a  chastisement 
from  the  gods  than  a  result  of  her  will;  and  of  Pyrrhus,  Ores- 
tes,  and  Hermione  we  may  say,  with  Brunetiere,  that,  though 
they  may  be  "as  ready  as  the  heroes  of  Corneille  to  all  vio- 
lences and  all  crimes,  since  that  is  the  essence  of  tragedy,  they 
disguise  from  themselves  the  criminal  nature  of  their  acts  and 
the  violence  in  their  feelings.  They  do  not  a//// their  crimes; 
they  have  not  arranged  them  long  before.  Hermione  does 
not  ivill  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  nor  Pyrrhus  that  of  Astyanax." 
Those  threats  of  blood  in  which  Comeille  delighted  are  veiled, 
as  it  were,  from  the  speaker  himself  in  words  indirect,  yet 
clear,  of  which  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  '*Andromaque" 
affords  an  excellent  example. 

Racine  is  careful  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Boileau.  With 
him  always  *^  passion,  often  combat  ted  by  remorse,  seems  a 
weakness,  and  not  a  virtue."  But  to  this  pupil  of  Port-Royal 
even  weakness  demands  expiation  and  punishment,  and  grad- 
ually between  ''Andromaque"  and  **Phedre*'  there  entered 
into  Racine's  ethics  an  element  of  fatality  that  tended  to 
make  them  at  once  less  Christian  and  less  broadly  human,  mk 
From  this  point  of  view  **Andromaque/*  with  "Esther''  and  " 
"Athalie,"  is  least  questionable,  but  our  approval  or  con 
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demnatton  of  the  ethics  of  Racine  will  depend  always  on  our 
judgment  of  the  ethics  of  Pascal  and  of  Port-Royal, 

Perhaps  no  dramatist  ever  worked  with  such  conscientious 
art  as  Racine.  All  was  planned  before  a  line  was  written. 
He  told  a  friend  that  he  abandoned  a  subject  that  he  had  long 
meditated  because  **it  did  not  contain  material  for  a  fifth  act/' 
All  his  dramas  impress  us  as  finished  works,  in  which  every 
speech,  exit,  entrance,  has  been  weighed,  where  nothing  can 
be  spared  and  nothing  need  be  added  to  complete  the  au- 
thor's thought  and  round  out  the  harmony  of  the  whole*  He 
is  rigidly  logicaL  There  is  in  **Andromaque,"  says  Brune- 
tiere,  "a  simplicity  of  means,  an  exactitude  and  precision, 
that  have  never  been  surpassed,  .  .  .  There  is  incom- 
parable depth  and  penetration  of  psychic  analysis.  .  *  . 
If  ever  there  was  progress  in  the  history  of  a  genre,  progress 
visible  and  tangible,  assuredly  it  is  from  Corneille  to  Racine, 
or  from  'Rodogune'  to  *Andromaque:*  "  "Nothing  in  our 
modem  literature  is  nearer  perfection  than  a  drama  of  Ra- 
cine/* 

The  three  **  unities"  are  observed  strictly.  The  place  is  a 
hall  in  the  palace  of  Pyrrhus,  where,  with  the  slight  conven- 
tionality of  place  claimed  by  Corneille,  all  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  pass  within  a  single  day,  while  within  the  acts 
the  scenes  are  linked  without  a  break.  Voltaire  thought  that 
the  unity  of  action  was  affected  by  a  division  of  interest  be- 
tween Andromache  and  Hermione;  but  this  is  unjust,  for  all 
depends  on  and  is  subordinated  with  relentless  logic  to  the 
issue  of  the  tragic  conflict  in  Andromache's  heart,  and  all 
works  together  by  direct  illustration  and  contrast  to  the  cen- 
tral aim  of  the  work:  the  glorification  of  purified  wifely  and 
motherly  love. 

Thus  "Andromaque''  is  an  ideal  classic  realistic  tragedy, 
and  it  justifies  that  ideal  Yet  it  was  criticized  both  on  aes- 
thetic and  on  moral  grounds.  Of  the  latter  we  have  spoken. 
The  technical  faults  found  in  it  were,  first,  that  the  action 
*Macked  substance,"  that  it  was  excessively  simple  and  sub- 
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ordinated  to  the  characters;  secondly,  that  Racine  had  al- 
tered histor>^;  and  thirdly,  that  he  had  degraded  the  dignity 
of  tragedy  by  writing  simply.     The  last  two  points  will  seem     j 
to  us  merits  rather  than  defects  in  a  dramatic  poet.     They  ■ 
belonged  to  the  general  effort  of  the  school  of  1660  to  put 
in  their  work  a  maximum  of  universal  nature  and  truth, 
and  they  were  naturally  criticized  by  the  admirers  of  Cor- 
neille.     To  the  first  point,  however,  Racine's  answer  must  fl 
be  what  lawyers  call  confession  and  avoidance.     He  does 
make  action  exceedingly  simple;  in  "Berenice'*  he  boasts  that 
he  has  "made  something  out  of  nothing/'  and  he  does  sub- 
ordinate it  to  the  characters,  and  that  with  intention,  because 
the  one  thing  permanent  and  universal  in  history  is  human 
character.     If  tragedy  is  to  be  for  all  time  and  all  men,  it 
must  be  psychologic,  not  historic.     The  less  the  spectator 
is  distracted  by  striking  events  and  episodes,  the  more  ef- 
fective the  psychic  catastrophe,  the  more  readily  it  will  be 
realized  as  applicable  to  himself  by  the  spectator  or  reader. 
Racine,  therefore,  would  claim  that  this  "fault"  also  was  a  fl 
virtue. 

Hence  it  is  that  nature  and  the  influences  of  nature  play 
so  small  a  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Racine*s  characters, 
as  they  played  but  a  minor  part  in  the  moral  life  of  Port- 
Royal,  or,  indeed,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Racine  "intro* 
duced  a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  art.  He  took  of  things  only 
what  was  noble  and  essential — from  the  universe,  man  and 
not  nature;  from  society,  the  great  not  the  little;  from  the 
human  individual,  the  soul  not  the  body;  from  the  soul,  its 
substance  not  its  phenomena." 

In  Racine's  tragedy  men  dominate  events.  They  are 
what  they  make  themselves.  But  tragedy  demands  that 
passion  dominate  will;  and,  since  his  age  accepted  more  read- 
ily the  dominance  of  passion  in  women  than  in  men,  his  great 
characters  are  nearly  all  women,  and  they  have  a  certain  fam-J 
ily  resemblance.  The  maidens  Iphigenie,  Eryphile,  Monime, 
Junie — all  resemble  Hennione  as  sisters,  like  yet  different;' 
while  against  the  more  experienced  victims  of  passion  Atha- 
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lie,  Roxane,  Berenice,  Phedre,  Andromaque,  stand  out  in 
unique  dignity.  These  women  appeal  to  us  with  far  more 
tragic  intensity  than  Joad  or  Hippolytus,  Bajazet  or  Mithri- 
dates,  Orestes,  or  Pyrrhus.  And  thus,  as  Lanson  gallantly 
:>bserves,  **from  Racine  dates  the  empire  of  woman  in  Utera- 
ture/*  at  least  in  France. 

It  was  said  that  Racine  did  not  invent  tragic  combinations, 
as  did  Corneille;  and  that  is  true.  Far  from  adding  to  tradi- 
tion, he  simplified  it.  He  sought  no  novel  situations,  but 
endeavored  to  draw^  from  natural  ones  their  full  import, 
which  was  poetic  invention  of  a  higher  kind;  and  in  this  the 
rules  so  aided  him  that,  as  we  see  from  his  comments  on  the 
poetics  of  Aristotle,  they  seemed  to  him  dictated  quite  as 
much  by  reason  as  by  authority. 

Such  dramatic  technic  need  pay  little  heed  to  stage-setting 
or  costumes.  His  dramas  "could  be  acted  w^ithout  great  im- 
propriety in  a  parlor  in  street  dress  or  at  court  in  a  spectacu- 
lar setting,"  for  they  are  of  any  place  and  any  time»  except 
here  and  now.  There  is  in  **Andromaque"  just  enough  local 
color  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  Greece  that  educated  French- 
men had  drawn  from  Plutarch,  but  no  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonages is  assumed,  and  acquaintance  with  classic  tradition 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  often  a  hindrance  as  a  help  to  the  spec- 
tator;* and  as  he  assumes  no  knowledge  of  his  subject  at  the 
outset,  so  he  draws  his  catastrophe  wholly  from  the  inner  ne- 
cessity of  the  drama,  from  the  characters  as  he  has  conceived 
them,  w^orking  out  by  inexorable  law  that  majestic  sadness 
that  is  both  the  source  of  our  pleasure  in  Racine's  art  and  the 
foundation  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  Port-Royal. 

But  put  these  passions  in  minds  incapable  of  forcing  them 
to  a  tragic  intensity,  substitute  a  denouement  for  a  catastro- 
phe, and  w^e  have  Moliere's  comedy  of  character:  for,  as  crit- 
ics showed  long  ago,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  personages,  not 
the  conduct  of  the  action,  that  separates  "T  Avare"  and  ^Me 

'TbiJi   point  is  interestingly  developed  in  Lemaltre,  **  ImpressioiiB  du 
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Depit  amoureux"  from  "Mithridate^*  and  '^Bajazet;''  **Andro- 
maque"  from  **des  Fausses  confidences''  of  Marivaux.^ 

The  diction  of  **Andromaque/*  as  of  all  the  succeeding 
work  of  Racine,  is  more  easy  and  simple  than  that  of  Cor- 
neille,  while  it  is  less  lyric  than  that  of  **  Esther'*  and  **Atha- 
lie."  Racine  was  the  first  in  France  to  see  that  the  most 
forcible  expression  of  intense  emotion  is  not  gained  by  pom- 
pons  or  sententious  declamation,  but  by  severe  simplicity  or 
ironical  restraint.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  declama- 
tion of  Camille  in  Corneille*s  *'  Horace*'  (IV.,  5)  with  the  naked 
Hghtning  that  reveals  the  abysses  of  Hermione's  heart.^  Ra- 
cine is  bold  in  his  use  of  language,  but  his  boldness  is  almost 
always  restrained  by  good  taste  and  by  an  almost  unerring 
instinct  of  art,  though  occasionally  he  abuses  ellipsis  and 
strains  a  metaphor.  He  excludes  rigidly  from  his  diction  all 
that  is  not  good  current  usage  of  his  time.  He  adds  nothing 
to  an  already  restricted  vocabulary.  He  shares  the  taste  of 
the  precieux  for  latinisms/  but  he  avoids  the  archaic.  He 
shrinks  from  colloquialisms,  but  not  from  the  mot  propre,  A 
dog  is  a  dog  to  him,  and  a  spade  a  spade.  He  had  sufficient 
sense  of  humor  to  see  that  the  style  noble  verged  on  comic 
pomposity.  His  art  was  that  of  harmonious  or  startling 
combinations,  of  poetically  sustained  metaphors  and  exact 
connotation  in  his  selection  of  terms.  His  noblest  charac- 
ters are  most  restrained  in  their  use  of  rhetorical  ornament. 
The  role  of  Andromache  is  almost  wholly  admirable;  and  yet 
no  man  frees  himself  entirely  from  the  mannerisms  of  his 
time.  There  is  quite  a  nosegay  of  euphuisms  to  be  gathered 
from  the  speeches  of  Orestes  and  Pyrrhus,  phrases  that  would 
have  pleased  the  ear  of  Madeleine  de  Scudery  and  the  coterie 
of  the  precieux.  In  general,  we  may  say  of  Racine's  epithets 
that  they  are  psychological  rather  than  picturesque — that  is, 
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J  Cf.  eapecially  Faguet,  XVII.  si^cle,  170^173. 

>  '^Andromaque  "  lines  1544-1553*     Other  like  passages  occur  iit  linesi  476 

and  1 162-1 167.     Lines  1319-1334  are  known  in  literature  as  Ir  couplet  tfirvme. 

*E.  g-.f  admirer  for  sUionner^  tammettrt  for  c^nfier^  and  the  like.  t 
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they  try  to  tell  us  how  a  thing  appeals  to  the  soul  rather  than 
how  it  strikes  the  eye/ 

Perhaps  the  gravest  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  dic- 
tion of  Racine  is  what  a  French  critic,  M.  Paul  Stapfer,  has 
wittily  called  its  fourth  unity,  that  of  tone,  that  makes  Cephise 
and  Cleone  speak  in  the  language  of  Andromache  and  Her- 
mione.  This  unity  was  not  realistic,  it  was  not  Greek,  it  was 
not  even  Comeillian  in  its  entirety,  but  rather  an  innovation 
of  Racine's  resulting  from  the  disdain  that  an  idealist  natural- 
ly feels  for  the  external  differences  of  manner,  dress,  behavior, 
or  gesture  that  mark  differences  of  birth,  education,  disposi- 
tion, and  temperament.  "All  the  characters  of  Racine,"  says 
M.  Stapfer,  "have  the  same  nobility  and  the  same  eloquence, 
because  their  sole  function  is  to  translate  the  eternally  iden- 
tical language  of  reason  and  passion."  But  in  the  hands  of  less 
talented  successors  this  "unity"  soon  sank  to  a  mannerism 
against  which  the  romantic  dramatists  of  1830  and  their  pre- 
cursors first  protested  with  earnestness  and  success,  but  with 
the  risk  of  falling  into  the  opposite  and  baser  extreme  of 
pinchbeck  naturalism  and  dialectic  vulgarity. 

B.  W.  Wells. 

^One  notes  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  adjectives  as  mmable^ 
ckarmanf,  dfuin,  dtonnant^  admirable^  touchani^  terrible^  ipouvantable. 


RECENT  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  dealing  specifically  with  classical 
studies  of  a  more  recent  date,  not  to  go  farther  back  than 
the  title  implies  and  view  in  a  somewhat  cursory  manner  the 
causes  that  led  up  to  the  present  methods  of  work.  It  would 
also  be  the  basest  ingratitude^  in  a  study  of  this  kind^  al- 
though it  aims  to  deal  with  methods  rather  than  with  men, 
to  pass  by  unnoticed  these  great  pioneers  in  this  field  of  la- 
bor who  have  been,  as  it  were,  the  stepping-stones  by  which 
the  German  classical  scholars  of  the  present  time  have  been 
able  to  cross  the  guLf  that  separates  unscientific  from  scien- 
tific methods  in  classical  philology. 

The  first  student  and  professor  of  classical  philology  (this 
term  is  here  used  in  the  wide  sense  that  prevails  among  the 
Germans  rather  than  in  the  limited  sense  customary  among 
the  Americans),  important  to  our  purpose,  was  Friedrich 
August  Wolf  (1759-1824),  who  from  his  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle  sent  forth  his  famous  *'  Prolegomena  in 
Homerum,"  an  epoch-making  work  which  produced  a  start- 
ling effect  upon  the  classical  world  at  that  time.  The  doc- 
trine of  non-Homeric  authorship,  advocated  by  Wolf,  was 
not  original  with  him,  for  it  had  been  advanced  by  Casau- 
bon,  Vico,  Bentley,  Perrault,  and  others,  but  Wolf  was  the 
first  to  adduce  arguments  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  scholarly  public.  Through  this  work 
he  prepared  the  way  for  scientific  and  methodical  study. 
His  influence  was  deep  and  lasting  not  only  upon  his  pupils» 
but  also  upon  others  who  did  not  come  within  the  sphere  of 
his  personal  magnetism,  and  especially  upon  Gottfried  Her- 
mann, who  established  a  new  school  of  philology  under 
Wolfian  influence. 

Wolf's  greatest  follower,  however,  was  Philip  August 
Boeckh,  who  came  early  under  the  master's  influence,  and 
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was  thus  led  to  devote  himself  to  classical  literature,  Boeckh 
filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ancient  literature  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  for  forty  years  with  the  most  unprece* 
dented  success.  He  regarded  philolog}^  as  an  organically 
constituted  whole,  and  in  his  lectures  included  grammar  (both 
formal  and  historical)^  exegesis,  archaeology  proper,  and 
also  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  history,  politics,  religion, 
and  society.  His  idea  was  that  the  study  of  the  classics,  to 
prove  fruitful,  must  reproduce  antiquity  from  every  point  of 
view,  and,  while  his  ideas  were  at  first  strongly  opposed,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  successful  prevalence  of  his  work 
gave  a  decided  impetus  to  profound  and  accurate  scholarship. 

Contemporarj'  with  these  men,  famous  in  the  broad  domain 
of  classical  philologj',  Franz  Bopp,  born  at  Mayencein  1791, 
was  working  in  the  narrower  field — ^namely,  comparative 
philologj',  of  which  department,  considered  as  a  science,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder,  Bopp  was  a  specialist  in 
the  oriental  languages,  notably  Sanskrit,  and  filled  the  chair 
of  oriental  languages  and  the  science  of  language  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  He  was  not  the  first  to  note  the  simi- 
larity of  Sanskrit  with  Greek  and  Latin,  for  this  view,  which 
seemed  preposterous  to  most  scholars,  had  been  held  by 
Filippo  Sassetti  as  early  as  1588.  The  same  coincidences 
had  been  noted  by  Pere  Coeourdoux  in  1767,  and  by  Sir 
William  Jones  in  1786,  who  went  so  far  as  even  to  claim  a 
common  origin  for  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
and  Celtic,  while  Friedrich  von  Schlegel  developed  this  idea 
in  still  greater  detail.  Bopp  was,  however,  the  first  to  put 
the  doctrine  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  for,  while  his  prede- 
cessors had  noted  mostly  the  similarity  in  individual  words, 
Bopp  turned  his  attention  to  the  entire  grammatical  structure 
of  these  languages  and  proved  their  substantial  identity. 
Although  great  advances  have  been  made  since  Bopp's  time, 
the  understructure  of  comparative  philology  is,  in  the  main, 
what  he  made  it,  and  without  his  work  students  of  lan- 
guage would  now  be  groping  in  the  dark,  as  they  were  do- 
ing before  his  time. 

In  the  department  of  historjs  which  belongs  to  philology 
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in  its  broad  sense,  we  must  mention  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr, 
of  Copenhagen,  who  treated  his  subject  in  so  new  and  brilliant 
a  manner  and  with  such  deep  learning  that  he  completely 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  historical  study.  Giving  him- 
self up  to  the  stud}'  of  early  Roman  history,  he  applied  to 
his  subject  the  laws  of  evidence  and  critical  research,  and 
so  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  commonly  accepted 
narrative  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  mythical  and 
legendar}^  His  work,  therefore,  is  epoch-making,  in  that 
he  clearly  differentiated  mythical  narrative  from  history 
proper,  and  his  critical  methods  are  usually  accepted  as  sound. 

Having  now  briefly  shown  the  origin  of  modern  method- 
ical study  in  classical  philology  both  in  its  broad  and  narrow 
sense,  and  having  briefly  touched  upon  the  great  men  who 
formulated  these  methods  and  gave  impetus  to  their  continu- 
ance, I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  work  done  since 
the  sixties.  In  silently  passing  by  the  great  scholars  who 
were  active  during  the  anterior  period,  no  disrespect  to  their 
memory  is  intended,  for,  without  their  work  the  results  which 
are  now  so  much  enjoyed  could  not  possibly  have  been  real- 
ized, but  the  limits  of  the  subject  prevent  a  complete  detail 
of  its  history,  even  within  later  years. 

In  passing,  however,  to  the  more  recent  study  of  classical 
philology,  several  scholars,  whose  works  have  marked  an 
advance  in  the  scholarly  world,  come  so  prominently  before 
the  mind  as  to  demand  a  brief  mention*  Such  men  are  Rck 
sig,  at  whose  feet  the  great  Ritschl  sat  and  drank  in  much 
that  was  destined  to  make  his  name  famous  in  the  world  of 
letters;  Lobeck,  with  his  scholarly  and  accurate  contribu- 
tions to  Greek  grammar  and  mythology;  Bergk,  whose 
greatest  work  is  his  three-volume  edition  of  the  Greek  lyric 
poets,  and  who  is  also  known  through  his  first  volume  of  a 
history  of  Greek  literature;  Ahrens,  favorably  known  for 
his  valuable  works  on  the  Greek  dialects;  Jahn,  the  distin- 
guished archfeologist,  whose  versatile  genius  was  prolific  in 
many  departments  of  classical  writing;  Lachmann,  whose 
influence  Professor  Nettleship  says  has  been  more  widely  and 
deeply  felt  than  that  of  any  single  German  classical  scholar 
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of  this  century,  and  who  is  best  known  through  his  accurate 
and  enduring  **Agrimensores  Romani  *'  as  well  as  his  *'  Be- 
trachtungen  liber  die  Ilias/*  In  this  latter  work  Lachmann 
attempted  to  show  that  the  **  Iliad  "  is  composed  of  sixteen  in- 
dependent lays,  afterward  altered  and  enlarged.  Lachmann 
was  also  the  first  to  carry  out  Bentley's  plan  of  restoring  the 
ancient  readings  in  the  eastern  manuscripts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, using  the  Latin  and  West  Greek  authorities  as  evi- 
dence, wherever  a  diversity  of  readings  appeared  in  the  old 
Eastern  manuscripts.  We  must  mention  further  Doderlein, 
famous  for  his  works  on  Latin  synonyms ,  word-building, 
and  etymologies,  as  well  as  for  his  "Homeric  Glossary;*^ 
Kirchhoff ,  who  was  the  first  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  crit- 
ical dissection  of  the  **  Odyssey  '*  and  became  the  originator  of 
the  theory  of  organic  development  from  an  original  nucleus, 
which  theory  is  now  quite  generally  applied  to  the  **  Iliad  " 
also;  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  work  in  their  several  fields 
has  proved  of  great  importance  to  their  fellow  workers  in 
classical  philology. 

A  brief  pause  must  be  made  at  the  name  of  Ritschl,  whose 
magytum  opus^  an  edition  of  Plautus  (Bonnt  1848-1853), 
continued  in  the  triumvirate  edition  of  Loewe,  Goetz,  and 
Schoel,  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as  upon  his  own  countrymen.  This  edition  was 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  a  rich  critical  apparatus  and  by 
elaborate  prolegomena  upon  the  Plautine  meters.  The  work 
of  Ritschl,  however^  that  is  of  most  importance  here,  is 
that  devoted  to  the  Latin  inscriptions.  In  this  work  his  ge- 
nius was  turned  in  an  entirely  different  direction  from  that 
of  his  previous  literary  studies,  his  attention  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  epigraphy  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Latin  language  in  its  entiretj'.  So  successful 
was  he  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  thrown  more  light 
upon  the  successive  stages  of  its  development  than  has  any 
other  single  scholar. 

Just  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  advances,  made  in  classical  study  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  inscriptions  known  at  the  time  of  Boeckh  with 
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those  now  accessible  to  students.     Boeckh's  **  Corpus  In- 

scriptionum  Graecarum  "  contained  not  quite  one  thousand 
inscriptions,  while  the  number  now  known  exceeds  thirty  thou- 
sand; in  Latin,  besides  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  Etrus- 
can inscriptions,  upward  of  seventy  thousand  are  known  to 
the  scholarly  world*  Classical  study  has  been  materially 
advanced  by  the  systematic  work  spent  in  deciphering  and 
classifj'ing  these  inscriptions.  Their  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  for  the  information  obtained  from  epigraphic 
remains  is  much  more  reliable  than  that  afforded  by  litera- 
ture with  its  frequently  fluctuating  and  artificial  language,      fl 

Side  by  side  with  the  great  attention  now  given  to  the 
study  of  epigraphy  may  be  mentioned  the  excavations  made 
at  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Orchomenus,  Olympia,  Samo- 
thrace,  Athens,  Pergamus,  Etruscan  Necropolis,  the  Ro- 
man Forum,  and  at  many  other  places.  These  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  splendid  works  of  art,  which 
have  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  the  internal  study  of 
classical  literature,  and  especially  of  dramatic  literature,  as 
the  late  work  of  Dr,  Dorpfeld  on  the  Greek  theater  shows. 
Classical  studies  have  also  been  advanced  by  the  discovery 
of  fragments  of  Alkman»  Sappho,  Euripides,  Aristotle,  He- 
rondas^  Menander,  Bacchyiides,  and  other  authors. 

When  one  enters  upon  the  study  of  more  recent  classical 
work  such  a  mass  of  material  confronts  one  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  where  to  begin,  so  that  in  attempting  to 
bring  this  material  into  orderly  arrangement  one  must  make 
ample  apologies  to  all  who  prefer  a  different  collocation. 

Since  Wolf,  in  his  famous  **  Prolegomena  in  Homerum/* 
first  raised  the  question  of  a  non-reading  public  for  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  much  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
history  of  the  alphabet*  This  study  has  naturally  received 
much  aid  from  the  great  advances  made  in  epigraphic  study. 
Much  light  has  also  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  al-  ^ 
phabet  by  the  discovery  in  1868  of  the  Moabite  stone,  which  f 
contains  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Phenician  alphabet,  whence 
the  classical  peoples  received  their  characters.  This  carefulj 
study  of  the  alphabet  has  developed  the  great  probabihty  that! 


writing  was  known  to  the  Greek  people  of  the  Homeric  age, 
though  many  scholars  still  regard  the  fj^^Ta  Xvypd  of  the  *'  Il- 
iad*' {\^I.,  i68),  as  aSwAa,  mere  symbolic  signs.  It  is,  how- 
ever, positively  stated  that  lists  of  the  Olympian  victors  were 
kept  from  776  B.C.  on,  and  inscriptions  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  have  actually  been  found. 

The  deeper  and  more  critical  study  of  the  alphabet  natu- 
rally aroused  a  corresponding  activitj'  in  the  study  of  pronun- 
ciation, which  produced  in  Greek  the  works  of  Zacher 
and  Blass  and  in  Latin  the  works  of  Corssen  and  Seelman. 
What  has  been  done  most  recently  in  this  department  may 
be  best  gathered  by  a  glance  at  the  last  edition  of  the  second 
volume  of  Iwan  Muller*s  '*  Handbiicher  der  Altertumswissen- 
schaft/'  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  by  Brug- 
mann  and  Schmalz  fairly  bristle  wdth  phonetics,  not  to  mention 
Gustav  Meyer's  **  Griechische  Grammatik,* '  in  which  some 
three  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  '*  Lautlehre,"  nor  the 
first  volume  of  Brugmann's  *'  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Languages,"  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
phonolog}%  including  a  few  pages  on  accent,  both  general 
and  special. 

In  the  study  and  collation  of  manuscripts  and  the  issuing 
of  critical  texts,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Germans 
have  placed  the  rest  of  the  classical  world  under  the  very 
deepest  obligations.  The  great  publishing  houses  are  con- 
stantly putting  forth  new  editions  of  classical  authors,  not 
only  in  small  handy  volumes  for  the  ordinary  student,  but 
also  in  large  volumes,  with  complete  notes  for  textual  criti- 
cisms, so  that  an  independent  scholar  may  choose  his  own 
reading,  wherever  a  divergence  exists.  New  editiojs  of 
annotated  texts  also  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  press; 
and  such  editions  usually  contain  introductions  (historical 
and  critical),  lives,  annotations  embracing  all  the  depart- 
ments of  classical  philologjs  as  well  as  an  **Anhang,"  in 
which  critical  and  textual  problems  are  discussed  and  in 
which  much  valuable  material  for  the  special  student  is 
often  found.  Monographs,  programs,  inaugural  dissertations, 
etc.,  meet  one  on  every  side,  and  the  development  of  peri- 
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odical  literature  has  been  so  rapid  and  extensive  that  many 
scholars  consider  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  await  the  latest 
sheet  from  Germany  before  venturing  to  launch  their  own 
lonely  bark  upon  the  philological  ocean*  In  reading  the 
*'  Bibliotheca  Philologica  Classica ''  one  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  new  literature  presented,  bearing,  as  it  does, 
not  only  upon  every  department  of  classical  philology,  but 
also  upon  individual  authors  and  upon  specially  selected 
parts  of  an  author*  Every  issue  of  the  important  periodicals 
is  teeming  with  conjectures,  sometimes  brilliant  and  useful, 
often  suggestive  and  sometimes  absurdly  impossible,  and,  al- 
though few  meet  with  the  felicitous  fortune  of  being  incor-  M 
porated  into  the  text,  their  very  appearance  forces  scholars  ■ 
to  realize  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  German  labor  and 
painstaking.  fl 

In  the  department  of  etymology  also  great  results  have 
been  obtained.  Down  to  1876  etymologists  were  substan- 
tially at  one  touching  their  views  upon  Indo-European  pho- 
netics. Since  that  time,  however,  phonological  study  has 
advanced  very  rapidly,  and  some  very  important  changes 
have  been  proposed  and  are  now  quite  generally  accepted 
among  German  philologists.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here 
these  changes,  but  the  reader  will  find  a  lucid  exposition  of 
the  Greek  Ablaut  by  Dr.  Bloomfield,  in  the  American 
yournal  of  Philology  for  September,  18S0,  and  for  De*^H 
cember,  1881.  The  views  of  the  old  school  have  found 
their  strongest  adherent  in  the  scholarly  Dr.  Georg  Cur- 
tius,  whose  **  Grundziige  der  Griechischen  Etymologic**  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  works  ever  contributed 
to  linguistic  study.  Dr.  Curtius's  *'  Zur  Kritik  der  neuesten 
Sprachforschung,*'  published  in  1885,  in  which  he  criticizes 
the  views  of  the  new  school,  under  the  four  separate  heads 
of  "  Laws  of  Sound/'  *'  Principles  of  Analogy,"  "  Phonol- 
ogy,*' and  ''Analysis  of  Original  Forms'*  will  ever  remain  a 
memorable  document  in  the  history  of  classical  philology. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  speak  in  detail 
of  this  criticism,  nor  of  the  answer  by  Delbriick,  Brugmann, 
and  the  otherSi  who  are  the  most  prominent  representatives 
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of  the  new  school.  This  part  of  the  subject  can  not,  however, 
be  closed  without  calling  attention  to  the  monumental  work 
of  Dr»  Brugmann  in  three  volumes:  *'  Grundriss  der  verglei- 
chenden  Grammatik  der  indo-germaoischen  Sprachen/'  to 
which  English  students  have  access  through  the  translation 
of  Messrs*  Wright,  Conway,  and  Rouse.  This  work  has  be- 
come almost  indispensable  to  every  classical  scholar  who 
is  vitally  interested  in  his  work. 

The  advance  made  in  the  study  of  forms  has  kept  pace 
with  the  work  done  in  other  departments  of  classical  phi- 
lology. The  study  of  phonetics  has  cleared  away  many  so- 
called  exceptions,  most  of  which  are  now  shown  to  be  the 
result  of  clearly  defined  phonetic  laws  working  in  the  earliest 
times,  while  many  apparent  exceptions  to  these  phonetic  laws 
have  arisen  in  individual  dialects  after  the  laws  had  become 
inactive.  Etymology  has  also  played  an  important  part  in 
advancing  the  study  of  forms,  in  that  false  etymologies 
sometimes  gave  rise  to  false  mutation  of  sounds.  Other 
forces  have  also  been  at  work  in  developing  form-study, 
such  as  the  possibility  of  two  forms  arising  from  the  same 
word  under  different  conditions,  the  prevalence  of  views 
touching  form-analogy,  form-association,  the  discovery  of 
new  inscriptions,  the  better  condition  of  orthography,  etc., 
In  Latin  forms,  the  critical  study  has  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  a  new  edition  of  Newe's  '*  Formenlehre  der  Lateio- 
ischen  Sprache,''  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information,  has 
been  called  for  and  is  now  in  process  of  issuance. 

In  syntax,  both  historical  and  comparative,  much  success- 
ful work  has  been  done.  Periodicals  have  been  established 
for  the  special  study  of  syntactical  matters,  and  the  classical 
authors  have  been  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  any  peculiarities  of  usage.  For  a 
long  time  the  comparative  study  of  languages  had  been 
limited  to  the  sounds  and  forms,  which  so  steadily  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scholars  that  they  hardly  had  time  to 
think  of  aught  else.  The  first  philologist  to  apply  the 
new  comparative  method  of  linguistic  study  to  syntax  was 
Jacob  Grimm,  whose  work  was,  however,  confined  to  the 
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German  language.  It  remains,  therefore,  the  everlasting 
service  of  Ludwig  Lange  that  he  strenuously  insisted  that  the 
new  historical-genetic  method  should  be  applied  to  the  syn- 
tax of  the  classical  languages  also.  His  monograph,  **An» 
deutungen  iiber  Ziel  und  Methode  der  Syntaktischen  For- 
schung/*  which  was  read  before  the  Philological  Society  at 
Gottingeo  in  1852,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  recogni- 
tion and  has  now  obtained  historical  importance  in  that 
through  it  the  attention  of  many  scholars  was  soon  to  be 
turned  to  the  comparative  study  of  syntax,  so  that  it  is  to  the 
influence  of  this  monograph  that  the  present  results  in  this 
field  of  labor  are  due.  The  ethical  side  of  syntax  has 
also  received  much  attention,  and  the  student  of  the  classics 
now  realizes  that  authors  have  often  chosen  certain  con- 
structions for  ethical  reasons,  and  that  the  varieties  that 
meet  him  in  his  daily  reading  are  not  always  merely  fortui- 
tous, but  are  often  psychological  or  ethical  in  their  effect. 
Historical  and  comparative  syntax  are  beneficial  in  that  now 
many  constructions  have  been  traced  fo  their  origin,  so  that 
the  student  is  able  to  view  such  constructions  at  every  stage 
of  their  development  in  which  traces  remain;  and  his  knowl- 
edge being  thus  fuller  and  more  exact,  his  appreciation  must 
also  be  deeper.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  one  gets  a  deeper 
insight  into  an  author's  meaning  when  one  understands  not 
only  the  force  of  individual  words,  but  also  the  peculiar  im- 
port of  certain  syntactical  constructions,  which  understand- A 
ing  is  still  more  necessary  for  the  thorough  comprehension" 
of  any  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  as  a  whole,  for  without  this 
the  setting  and  vitality  are  lost.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel,  for 
instance,  that  when  Pindar  in  the  first  Olympian  (L  46) 
wrote  ouSc  /AOTpt  TToXXa  ^Att4o/4cvot  t^uiTcf  ayayov,  he  recognized  that 
the  dative  was  more  tender  than  wpo%  fmripa  or  that  when  Xeno- 
phon  (•* Anabasis,'*  I.,  10,  16)  wrote  iBav^^ov  on  ovBafAov  Kvpo^ 
^(Wro  ovS*  a\km  ^w*  avrov  trvBtU  waptLt}  he  was  conscious  of  a 
distinct  difference  between  Air6  and  mipcL,  which  he  might  just 
as  well  have  used,  had  he  not  wished  to  convey  to  his  reader's 
mind  a  much  wider  circle  than  the  more  personal  tra/ia  ad- 
mits.    It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  feel  the  subtle  part  played  by 
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the  many  little  particles  that  occur  on  a  single  page  of 
Greek,  the  careful  distinction  in  the  use  of  tenses,  voices, 
etc,  and  to  watch  the  stylistic  effect  of  the  participle  when 
employed  by  skilful  hands.  This  side  of  syntax  has 
been  more  fully  brought  out  in  the  periodicals  and  anno- 
tated editions  than  in  the  formal  grammars,^  but  no  German 
has  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  striking  effects  of  syn- 
tactical usage  as  has  Dr,  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

In  rhetoric  pure  and  simple  perhaps  not  so  much  has 
been  done  by  the  Germans  as  in  the  other  fields  of  classical 
study,  but  even  here  the  best  editions  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoric  have  been  issued  through 
German  labor  and  painstaking,  A  great  many  monographs, 
programs,  etc.,  have  appeared  dealing  with  rhetorical  fig- 
ures and  language-use  in  special  authors,  and  considerable 
attention  is  also  devoted  to  this  part  of  classical  work  in  the 
numerous  annotated  editions  that  are  constantly  appearing. 
Oratory,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  division  of  rhetoric, 
has  been  fully  and  exhaustively  treated  in  Blass's  '*Attische 
Beredsamkeit,''  but  perhaps  the  best  and  most  complete 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject  is  *'  Die  Rhetorik  der 
Griechen  und  Romer,'*  by  Dr,  Richard  Volkmann. 

In  meter,  too,  great  activity  has  been  shown,  and  to  Ger- 
man scholars  is  due  the  fact  that  order  has  been  brought  out 
of  chaos,  especially  in  the  varied  and  intricate  meters  of  the 
Pindaric  odes  and  in  the  choral  lyrics  of  the  drama.  Here 
are  found  not  only  ponderous  tomes  dealing  with  **  Rhj^hmic 
and  Metric"  in  general,  but  also  special  works  dealing  with 
"epic  meters,"  **  lyric  meters,"  ''dramatic  meters,"  etc., 
while  individual  verses,  such  as  the  iambic  and  Saturnian, 
have  received  a  large  share  of  fruitful  discussion. 

The  rapid  advance  made  in  the  several  departments  of 
classical  philology — such  as  the  critical  study  of  texts,  the 
reforms  in  orthography,  the  deciphering  of  epigraphic  re- 
mains, the  new  interpretation  of  passages,  the  closer  study 
of  syntax,    etc.  —  have    all    contributed   to   render   lexico- 
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graphical  work  on  modern  lines  absolotely  necessar}\  Schol- 
ars now  demand  that  a  lexicon  should  be  complete,  but  usa- 
ble; that  it  should  not  contain  every  occurrence  of  a  word, 
which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  concordance,  but  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples  should  be  cited  to  exhibit  the 
complete  history  of  each  word;  that  the  roots  and  root-mean- 
ings should  be  given,  together  with  the  literal,  figurative,  and 
derived  meanings,  in  chronological  order,  as  well  as  anj'  va- 
garies of  meaning  in  special  authors;  that  ^Troi  Xcyo/jt^va  and 
peculiar  forms,  as  well  as  the  forms  regularly  found,  should 
be  tabulated ;  that  the  quantity  of  all  long  vowels,  with  the 
peculiar  usages  in  each  author,  should  be  marked  and  the 
doubtful  quantities  noted;  that  all  technical  terms  of  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  etc,  should  be  included;  that  syntactical 
usages,  general  and  special,  usual  and  peculiar,  should  be 
developed  in  historical  order,  and  that  each  word  should 
have  a  list  of  the  most  important  synonyms,  with  a  careful 
distinction  in  use,  meaning,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
such  a  lexicon  to  the  w^orld  special  studies  are  being  con- 
stantly made;  works  on  synonyms,  etymologies,  barbarisms* 
foreign  words,  as  well  as  indexes  and  special  lexicons,  are  reg- 
ularly being  issued  from  the  press,  and  much  lexicograph- 
ical work  is  being  done  in  the  periodicals.  How  such  a  lex- 
icon should  be  made  is  a  matter  for  discussion.  Some  schol- 
ars favor  present  methods;  while  others,  though  recogni- 
zing the  difficulties  in  the  way,  advocate  an  etymological  or- 
der, with  a  complete  alphabetical  index  of  all  words.  How 
the  preliminary  work  for  a  great  lexicon  is  being  done  may 
be  gathered  from  Dr,  Rolfe's  article  in  the  Bookman  for^ 
November,  1897.  ^ 

Music  and  geography,  philosophy  and  life,  mythology  and 
religion,  history  and  politics,  and,  in  fact,  every  possible  de- 
partment of  classical  philology  in  its  broadest  sense,  inclu- 
ding higher  criticism,  especially  of  the  Homeric  poems,  have 
found  willing  and  unselfish  workers  among  the  Germans, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  classical 
research  in  the  department  of  study  just  reviewed.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  all  the  laborers  in  the  several  depart- 
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ments  have  been  mentioned.  To  have  done  this  would  have 
been  impossible  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  character.  I  have 
necessarily  dwelt  only  on  those  scholars  whose  works  seemed 
to  me  important  for  developing  the  subject  and  for  showing 
that  philology  is  a  science  worthy  to  take  its  place  beside 
those  physical  sciences  so  greatly  lauded  in  the  practical 
world.  It  will  doubtless  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have 
made  **  mute,  inglorious  Miltons*'  of  many  famous  scholars, 
but  to  aU  who  may  differ  with  me  I  can  only  say,  in  con- 
clusion, with  the  old  Greek  poet: 

<roi  fUv  ravra  SojcoiW  hrrt^  iftoi  Si  roSc. 

Charles  W.  Bain. 


A  NOTABLE  BOOK  ON  SEMITIC  LITERATURE. 


Is  this  handy  little  volume  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pages  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  produced  a  real  prize 
for  Semitists,  comparative  religionists,  and  Old  Testament 
scholars*  The  book  opens  with  an  introduction  of  twelve 
pages,  in  which  the  author  summarizes  brief  critical  thoughts 
on  the  essays  which  follow,  as  such  may  be  suggested  by 
new  discoveries  and  corrected  opinions*  This  is  the  only 
part  that  is  strictl}-  new  (the  body  of  the  book  being  com- 
posed of  reprints  from  specialist  journals),  and  it  contains  a 
number  of  illustrative  and  accessory  remarks  of  exceptional 
interest  not  only  because  they  have  been  so  recently  penned, 
but  because  they  come  from  one  of  the  best  scientific  stu- 
dents of  ancient  literature  and  thought  in  England* 

It  is  interesting  to   note  how  an  eminent  scholar,   who 
differed   largely,  at  least  in   detail,  from   Professor  W.  R, 
Smith,  eulogizes  that  great  master  of  philological  and  archee*^ 
ological  science,  now,  alasl   no  more.     He  says:  | 

It  is  e«pecialJy  from  the  point  of  view  advocated  m  ttie»e  pages  that 
his  lo8«  causes  so  great  a  gap.     »    ,     ,     Lately i  in  hi«  '*  Burnett  Lectures,"  , 
he  struck  out  a  line  which  cojinected  Biblical  archaeology  with  the  Englisli 
method  of   research  in  anthropology.     .     ,     .     His  death  has  left  us  th^l 
method  as  a  legacy,  but  I  fear  we  must  wait  long  before  the  rightful  heir  I 
to  his  work  and  his  method  can  claim  inheritance.     (Page  xi*) 

Mr.  Jacobs  himself  is  above  all  an  archaeologist — the  origi- 
nator, in  fact,  of  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
science  in  its  modern  guise — but  he  is  much  more  than  this. 
He  is  an  eminent  philologist,  historian,  folklorist,  and  com- 
parative religionist;  and  therefore  his  criticisms  of  various 
new  books,  as  contained  in  this  introduction,  are  most  timely. 
We  note  his  appreciation  of  two  important  ventures :  first,  the 
Clarendon  Press  **  Hebrew  Lexicon  '*  (Brown  and  Driver), 
of  which,  while  he  admits  that  it  **  promises  to  bring  He- 

^Sittdies  i»  BiMical  Arckteoio^^.  By  Joseph  Jacobs.  New  York:  Mac- 
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brew  lexicography  yp  to  the  level  of  modern  philological 
requirements,  yet/'  he  continues,  **  even  with  its  excessive 
and  Teutonic  condensation  of  material,  it  still  falls  short  of 
a  true  *  Thesaurus;'  it  is  still  a  '  Haodworterbuch.'  '*  Sec- 
ondly, he  has  not  much  of  praise  for  Professor  Haupt*s  new 
critical  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (is  this  due  in  a  measure 
to  a  slight  odium  pAiloiog-icum  ?),  although  he  concedes  that 
it  will  be  a  contribution  toward  settling  the  text.  He  rightly 
faults  Professor  Siegfried's  *•  Job/'  the  first  volume  issued, 
because  it  does  not  contain  the  variorum  conspecius  of  the 
varim  lectiones  from  versions  and  commentators*  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs has  felt  the  tidal  wave  of  Septuagint  revival  just  now 
passing  over  the  scholarly  world,  a  movement  no  doubt  aug- 
mented by  the  recent  letters  of  Sir  Henrj^  Howorth  in  The 
Academy^  and  he  appreciates  the  real  value  of  Professor 
Swete*s  magnum  opus^  the  Cambridge  critical  text  of  the 
Septuagint-  At  the  same  time  he  affirms  the  Herculean 
character  of  the  recovery  of  the  Ur — LA^'Jl* — and  one  imag- 
ines that  this  affirmation  is  emphasized  by  a  study  of  the 
method  so  magnificently  outlined  by  Paul  de  Lagarde, 
which,  could  it  be  accomplished,  would  place  the  LXX.,  as 
compared  with  the  Massora,  on  the  exact  footing  which  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  claims  for  it  now,  but  which  it  certainly 
does  not  hold. 

Like  most  Semites,  who  are  at  the  same  time  Semitists, 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  little  sympathy  with  what  he  calls  the  '*  sli- 
cing  "  of  the  Hexateuch.  He  argues  that  the  literary  side 
of  Hexateuchal  study  has  been  carried  to  its  extremest  limit, 
and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  many  questions  are  hope- 
lessly left  in  the  lurch.  In  this  deplorable  case  he  advocates, 
with  what  the  present  reviewer  must  regard  as  justifiable  in- 
9istence»  the  hitherto  neglected  witness  of  institutional  archae- 
ology* This  terminology  is  a  comparatii^ely  new  one,  fa- 
thered by  Mr.  Jacobs  himself,  and  we  shall  let  him  explain 
it  in  his  own  words: 


Professor  Sanday  did  me  the  honor  to  refer  to  my  appeal  to  itifititutional 
archxology  a&  pointing  to  a  decisive  crlterioa  of  the  higher  criticism. 
Professor  Chejne     .     .    .     retorts  that  the  higher  criticisni  has  alwajs  used 
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arcbcologj^Mid  tiist  I  vit  an  sfiutear.  PraieaMir  Qh/ewmm  kas  idled  to  ot>- 
tenrc  tbe  dittiactioii  between  what  I  «bciold  call  pbrncal  ttrcfasologj,  the 
•todj  of  tbe  material  remains  of  man  o«a  tlie  earth ;  and  uistiUiliona]  archje- 
ologT,  the  ittidjr  oC  the  ^urriTal*  oi  hi*  social  orgaiiUatioi&,  Tbe  higher 
criticlAoi  mav  hare  naed  tbe  tcantT  revtsiBa  <il  Sevtitic  civilization*  Till 
Fenton  and  Robeitaon  Sauth  it  baa  not  nied  the  comparative  itudy  of  earlj 
in*tlt4itJon««  on  which  aubject,  to  iar  mm  I  am  aware,  it  b  Pro{ec«or  Chejne 
who  it  the  amateur. 

This  brings  us  ta  one  of  the  three  important  notes  of  the 
book,  which  comprise  its  main  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  its  subject. 

As  stated,  Mr.  Jacobs  is  before  all  else  an  archaeologist, 
and  his  ceaseless  iteration  of  the  significance  of  arch«olog- 
ical  e\idence  for  the  scientific  solution  of  the  problems  of 
Hebrew  religion  is  notable  and  opportune.  We  can  not 
help  feeling  that  there  lies  under  our  hands  a  large  mass  of 
data  which  Old  Testament  scholars  have  most  injudiciously 
neglected.  We  say  Old  Testament  scholars  because  they 
of  all  students  of  ancient  religious  thought  have  sinned  most 
stupidly  in  this  respect.  Comparative  religion— that  pre- 
cocious child  of  recent  birth — which  we  now  perceive  is 
destined  to  throw  such  unsuspected  light  on  the  historical 
study  of  the  religious  sentiment,  is  largely  founded  on  just 
this  very  branch  of  human  learning — certainly,  at  least,  the 
anthropological  as  distinguished  from  the  philological  aspect 
of  it*  And  why  Old  Testament  specialists  should  have  hes- 
itated so  long  to  avail  themselves  of  material  of  the  very 
same  degree  of  value  for  their  particular  field  which  com- 
parative religionists  are  using  daily  for  theirs  seems  to  us 
who  are  able  to  criticize  our  fathers  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  year  of  grace  1898  heedlessly  rash  and  wasteful. 

But  in  furtherance  of  the  good  estate  of  Old  Testament 
criticism,  one  notices  several  encouraging  signs.  CheynCt 
and  even  Sanday,  are  doing  much  to  repair  needless  *'  lapses 
of  evidence *'  from  archaeology;  and  of  course  Professor 
Sayce,  who  deprecates  extreme  literary  criticism  as  much  as 
Mr.  Jacobs,  has  done  an  efficient  piece  of  work  (*'  The  High- 
er Criticism  and  the  Monuments,*'  London,  1893)  to  counter- 
act what  we  are  all  beginning  to  see  was  a  one-sided  enthu- 
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siasiD,  and  to  start  things  on  a  more  logically  proportioned 
course-  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  method  of 
Old  Testament  research  in  the  future  is  bound  to  be  that 
which  alone  is  scientific — ^viz.,  the  method  which  is  the  basis 
of  comparative  religion;  comparisan.  Broad-minded  stu- 
dents of  religion  and  its  monuments  will  see  here  nothing  to 
deplore,  but  will  rejoice  rather  at  the  discovery  of  a  valuable 
ancillary  body  of  material  too  long  ignored  and  only  but 
recently  accepted  at  its  true  value  by  those  who  have  most 
need  of  its  prolific  contributions. 

As  illustrating  the  character  of  these  contributions  one 
may  point  to  this  volume  as  a  whole,  but  in  particular  to  the 
following  essays,  detailed  analysis  of  which  we  can  not  lay 
before  our  readers.  First,  ** Junior  Right  in  Genesis'' 
{Arcktsological  Review^  July,  1888),  in  which  the  author 
explains  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  least  edifying  stories  in 
the  book  by  the  existence  of  the  institution  known  to  the 
common  law  as  **  borough  English"  (the  opposite  of  pri- 
mogeniture), which  probably  obtained  in  the  social  organic 
2auon  of  the  early  Hebrews,  and  by  which  the  succession 
went  to  the  youngest  son.  Now  in  later  times,  when  the  old 
folk-genealogies  and  narratives  were  being  incorporated  and 
combined  into  the  Hexateuch,  editorial  or  redactorial  in- 
genuity interpolated  these  stories  to  explain  why,  contrary 
to  the  universal  custom  of  the  editor's  age,  the  succession 
went  to  the  youngest.  The  application  of  data  interpreting 
these  tales  by  the  *•  ultimogeniture  '*  of  institutional  archae- 
ology is  certainly  a  felicitous  and  clever  process;  and  even 
if  one  considers  it  at  times  fanciful,  one  sees  how  rich  this 
material  is,  in  general,  and  how  obviously  appropriate  its 
employment  in  many  obscure  reaches  of  the  Hebrew  relig- 
ious documents.  We  may  direct  w^hat  Mr.  Jacobs  says  of 
Professor  Smith  to  himself:  he  gives  us  a  method,  clearly  the 
right  method  of  studying  many  a  classical  crux  interpreium^ 
which,  by  the  old  system,  was  destined  perennially  to  flaunt 
its  riddle.^ 

'A*  >  further  illustration  of  this  '*  method,"  (J\  Profeseor  Ryle's  suggestive 
little  bookf  the  "  Earl/  Narratives  of  Genesis/'     Macmlllan,  1893. 
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The  second  essay  to  which  we  attach  particular  signifi- 
cance is:  '*Are  There  Totem  Clans  in  the  Old  Testament?  '* 
This  is  a  fresh  and  luminous  examination  of  a  subject 
which »  since  first  opened  by  the  progress  of  anthropological 
research  in  recent  years,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Semitists  and  comparative  religionists,  Mr.  Jacobs  takes 
as  his  text  Professor  W,  R.  Smith's  well-known  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Philology  (Vol.  IX,  1880),  *' Animal-Worship  and 
Animal  Tribes  among  the  Ancient  Arabs  and  in  the  Old 
Testament/ '  The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper»  and  in 
his  "Religion  of  the  Semites"  by  the  Cambridge  Arabist, 
are  familiar  now  to  all  students.  Space  forbids  that  we  do 
more  than  summarize  the  results  of  Mr,  Jacobs*  fresh  ex- 
amination of  them,  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  do  in 
his  own  words;  M 

1.  If  anihopologj  teaches  that  the  totem  arrangement  is  a  neceesarj  de- 
vetopment,  there  are  sufficient  indications  of  such  arrangement  in  the 
nanneB  of  the  Edomite  clans.     (Gen.  3£xxvi.) 

3.  There  are  sufficient  *' survivals"  of  toCemism  In  the  names  of  the  Is- 
raetite  clans,  their  forbidden  food,  personal  names,  tattooing,  family  feafits, 
and  blood-avengers  to  render  it  lilielr  that  thcj  once  had  a  totem  organiza- 
tion like  the  other  B^tte  Abraham. 

3.  But  there  are  no  signs  of  the  actual  existence  of  totemism  in  hlfiloric 
times  among  the  Hebrews,  such  as  Professor  Smith  contends  for  in  the 
case»  of  David  and  the  crucial  passage,  Ez.  viil.  ii* 

He  appends  a  list  of  persons  bearing  animal  and  plant 
names,  which  he  thinks  **  practically  exhausts  the  subject,*'  in 
which  he  expands  Professor  Smith's  list  of  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  This  list  alone  is  a  most  valuable  tabulation, 
containing  the  latest  etymological  researches  of  prominent 
Hebraists,  valuable  not  only  for  Old  Testament  specialists, 
but  for  folklorists  and  anthropologists.' 

The  third  and  last  essay  to  which  we  refer  as  especially 
noteworthy  along  these  lines  is  called  **  Recent  Research  in 
Comparative  Religion/'  {J^olk-Lore^  September,  1890.) 
It  is  a  review  of  four  **  epoch-making**  books,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  in  this  field,  which  had  just  then  been  pub- 
Ushedf  but  the  article  is  as  seasonable  now  as  when  writ* 
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ten,  particularly  as  the  material  which  Professor  Smith  pre- 
pared before  his  death  has  just  seen  the  light  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  book.  The  works  reviewed  are:  **The  Religion  of 
the  Semites,'*  W.  R.  Smilh ;  ''  The  Golden  Bough:  A  Study 
in  Comparative  Religion,  J.  G.  Frazer;  **The  Prehistoric 
Antiquities  of  the  Aryan  People,  O*  Schrader;  «•  The  Ori- 
gin of  the  Arj'ans,'*  Isaac  Taylor."  When  we  say  that 
some  of  the  criticisms  are  inadequate  and  at  times  almost 
trivial,  we  must  still  urge  that  the  reading  of  the  four  books 
should  certainly  be  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  this  paper. 
The  essay  is  intensely  interesting,  and  it  is  disappointing 
that  we  have  not  space  to  give  a  synopsis.  But  the  opening 
paragraph  offers  an  idea  of  the  treatment: 

The  first  two  books  on  our  list  are  a  veritable  triumph  for  folkiore,  and 
especiallj  for  that  conception  of  the  science  which  has  been  consiBtentl^ 
advocated  b^  the  Folk-Lore  Society.  Here  we  have  two  books  dealing 
with  the  primitive  reiigion  of  the  two  great  groups  of  nations  from  which 
civilisation  has  obtained  its  chief  spiritual  material,  and  both  avowedly  ap- 
peal  to  folk-lore  for  methods  of  investigation  and  for  corroborative  crite- 
ria. Both  use  freely  the  analogy  of  savage  cusioiri  and  ritual  to  explain 
thoae  of  Semites  and  Aryans.  Both  apply  with  confidence  the  method  of 
'•survivals**  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  systems  from  which  the 
lurvivals  derive.  The  two  books  deal  with  the  deepest  problems  of  human 
thought^  and  neither  disdains,  in  seeking  their  solution,  the  light  that  may 
be  obtained  from  folk*tales,  superstitioni*,  and  even  games,  those  seeming- 
ly trivial  remnants  of  older  ways  of  thinking  which  folk-lore  collects  or  in* 
vestigate«.     (Pages  39,  30.) 

Of  the  remaining  papers  we  must  speak  with  great  brev- 
ity. The  fifth,  '^The  Nethinim  "  {Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Record^  February  and  March,  1888),  is  an  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  the  degraded  beings  whose 
names  are  given  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Nehemiah  vii.  In  a  word, 
Mr*  Jacobs  thinks  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  sacred 
prostitutes  attached  to  the  temple  before  the  exile.  This 
result  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  the  names  as  given 
in  the  Massoretic  text  are  almost  without  exception  those 
of  women,  or  at  least  feminine  in  form,  and  therefore  **  we 
state  with  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
Nethinim  could  only  trace  their  ancestry  up  to  women/* 
(Page  1 14*)     That  these  women  were  prostitutes  is  inferred 
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from  the  same  reason  that  we  infer  promiscuity  in  the 
primitive  stages  of  human  society—  viz.,  because  of  the 
institution  called  the  *'  matriarchate,"  which  owed  its  ex- 
istence, in  the  pugnant  solution  of  Mr.  McLennan,  to  the 
truth  that  maternity  was  a  fact;  paternity,  a  theory.  Pro- 
fessor Ryle,  in  his  **Ezra  and  Nehemiah'*  (''Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools"),  combats  Mr.  Jacobs'  conclusion  very 
lamely,  as  it  seems  to  us — e,  ^.,  he  dismisses  the  evidence 
from  the  feminine  form  of  the  words  by  the  statement:  fl 
*'The  peculiar  termination  of  the  names  derives  a  natural 
explanation  from  their  foreign  extraction/*  which  is  a  simple 
peiitio  frincipiiy  and  entirely  fails  to  meet  Mr.  Jacobs' 
contention. 

The  last  two  papers,  '*The  Indian  Origin  of  Proverbs 
XXX."  and  '*  The  Revised  Old  Testament"  {AihencBum^ 
May  15  and  22,  1885),  are  rather  *'thin,"  The  first  is  an 
antiquated  use  of  the  "double-column  dodge,"  happily  so 
called  by  Mr,  S.  R.  Crockett  {Academy^  November  24, 
1894),  which  has  but  little  place  in  work  of  this  kind.  This 
stricture  must  not  be  taken,  however,  as  inveighing  against 
the  legitimate  study  of  the  transmission  of  folk-tales,  apo- 
logues, fables,  etc. — e.  ^.,  Bidpai,  Kalilah-w-Dimnah,  va- 
riants of  Solomon's  judgment^  and  the  like.  And  the  sec- 
ond is  evidently,  and  almost  admittedly,  a  hastily  prepared 
criticism  (p.  147),  the  very  opening  words  of  which  (*'  The 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  literary  success,  but  it 
has  no  pretensions  to  scholarly  completeness. 
The  literary  merits  of  the  Authorized  Version  have  been  re- 
tained, and,  on  the  whole,  enhanced")  have  been  again  and 
again  disproved  by  the  careful  examinations  of  the  work  by 
eminent  scholars.  (  Vt'de  volumes  of  the  Expositor  for  1885— 
87, )  We  think  Mr.  Jacobs  seriously  underrates  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Revised  Version  over  the  Authorized  Version  in 
the  matter  of  scholarship  and  the  general  accuracy  of  trans- 
lation. For  ourselves,  we  recommend  the  two  versions  as 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  two  distinct  spheres:  the  Author- 
ized Version  for  devotional  and  literary  purposes,  and  the 
Revised  Version  for  student  and  lecture  use* 
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A  Notable  Book  on  Semitic  Literature.  93 

Summing  up  this  important  little  book,  there  are  three 
things  in  it  of  note:  first,  the  stress  laid  on  the  illustrative 
resources  of  institutional  archaeology;  second,  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  the  study  of  comparative  religion 
and  of  religion ;  third,  the  hesitating,  almost  shrinking  at- 
titude assumed  toward  the  further  literary  criticism  of  the 
documents  of  the  Hexateuch.  We  think  Mr.  Jacobs'  ani- 
madversions on  this  last,  which  sometimes  approach  ridi- 
cule, both  unscholarly  and  unjustified,  but  the  positions 
taken  in  general  will  be  interesting  not  only  to  Semitists  and 
higher  critics,  but  to  the  larger  body  of  practical  students  of 
theological  thought  and  to  the  parochial  clergy. 

Willis  Hatfield  Hazard. 


THE  LIFE  OF  TENNYSON.^ 


On  the  principle  that  a  man's  life  may  be  estimated  throuj, 
his  work,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Lord 
Tennyson  might  have  concluded  that  a  monograph  of  fifty 
pages  would  have  been  biography  enough  for  the  poet.  Con- 
sequently the  voluminous  memoir  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pages  compiled  by  his  son  must  have  aroused  misgivings  in 
the  minds  of  some  people.  Surely,  they  might  have  said,  there 
must  have  been  united  in  Tennyson  a  gentle,  lyrical  Dr  Jeckyl 
and  a  hitherto  undiscovered  Mr,  Hyde  to  make  the  man  who 
wrote  that  poetry  require  this  memoir.  But  when  we  search 
diligently  through  the  somewhat  chaotic  pages  for  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  we  are  both  disappointed  and  relieved,  for 
the  volumes  do  not  conflict  at  all  with  the  testimony  of  the 
poetry.  Of  a  truth  this  is  a  disappointing  world.  Just  as 
we  began  to  feel  a  sure  foundation  for  belief  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  eulogistic  biography  there  crops  out  in 
a  most  unexpected  quarter  one  which,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  leads  all  the  rest.  It  has  been  said  that  the  present 
Lord  Tennyson  wrote  the  memoir  to  prevent  anybody  else  m 
from  doing  so.  If  this  be  true,  the  work  is  a  great  success;  ■ 
for,  from  a  materialistic  point  of  view,  there  is  certainly  no 
chance  for  another  biographer.  Lord  Tennyson  has  un- 
doubtedly worked  in  all  the  incidents;  and  if  the  letters  se-^ 
lected  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Sidgwick  and  the  late  Pro-H 
fessor  Palgrave  are  the  best  of  the  forty  thousand^  the  dis- 
criminating public  would  hardly  have  appreciated  the  publi- 
cation of  the  remaining  thirty-nine  thousand  and  odd  hun- 
dreds- 

But,  of  course,  the  memoir  deserves  more  serious  consid- 
eration.    In  spite  of  its  faults  of  style,  of  manner,  of  method, 
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it  is,  in  a  certain  way,  a  very  %  aluable  contribution  to  litera- 
ture. The  student  of  Tennyson  will  find  it  a  storehouse  of 
materials,  samewhat  in  harmoniously  arranged  and  inter- 
spersed with  a  large  amount  of  valueless  matter.  The  vol- 
umes should  have  been  labeled  "Tennysoniana/'  with  the 
sub-title  '*A  Cyclopaedia  of  Information  about  Lord  Tenny- 
son, His  Life  and  Times,  His  Family,  and  His  Work.''  It 
certainly  should  not  be  called  a  biography,  though  in  the 
abrupt  beginning  of  his  preface  the  present  Lord  Tennyson 
implies  that  it  is  one.  A  biography  should  present  the  man. 
He  should  grow  before  the  reader,  as  it  were.  When  we 
finally  close  the  book,  it  should  be  with  a  certain  sense  of 
intimacy  with  a  personality  w^hose  life  has  been  lived  over 
for  us.  But  in  the  memoir  by  his  son  Lord  Tennyson's  per- 
sonality has,  to  quote  an  expression  from  Milton,  found  in 
one  of  the  forty  thousand  letters,  been  so  **difTused,"  whether 
"carelessly"  or  not,  as  to  give  us  more  than  twelve  basketfuls 
of  fragments,  but  no  adequate  conception  of  the  whole.  One 
reads  the  preface  of  such  a  book  as  this  with  an  interest  based 
on  the  desire  of  learning  the  writer's  point  of  approach. 
From  it  we  expect  to  derive  some  insight  into  the  methods 
and  aims  of  what  follows.  But  it  is  only  after  having  read 
the  biography  itself  that  we  can  appreciate  the  preface  in 
this  instance.  When  we  realize  the  disjointedness  of  the 
work  we  begin  to  understand  the  disjointed  remarks  the  au- 
thor makes  in  his  own  behalf.  But  it  is  in  the  preface,  after 
all,  that  we  get  the  clue  to  what  makes  the  memoir  valuable, 
for  it  contains  as  great  a  proportion  of  quotations  from  the 
poet  as  the  book  itself  contains  of  letters  and  extracts  of 
verse.  The  fact  that  these  quotations,  letters,  unpublished 
poems,  extracts  from  diaries,  etc*,  are  not  put  together  in  a 
very  workmanlike  way  does  not  detract  from  their  intrinsic 
value,  and  the  memoir  is  a  perfect  mine  of  this  sort  of  wealth. 
From  the  chronological  list  of  the  publications  at  the  begin- 
ning to  the  index  at  the  end,  both  of  which  are  well  exe- 
cuted, one  who  would  study  the  art  of  the  poet  finds  on 
nearly  every  page  ample  material.     It  is  unfortunate  that 
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this  should  be  so  interwoven  with  trivialties  as  to  make  it 
difficult  of  access.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  it  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  a  true  conception  of  the 
man  Tennyson  himself.  A 

The  quotations  come  early  in  the  book,  but  no  earlier 
than  poesy  seems  to  have  come  to  Tennyson,  At  twelve  he 
was  writing  a  criticism  of  **  Samson  Agonistes"  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  his  aunt,  and  "'an  epic  of  six  thousand  lines  a  la 
Walter  Scott."  At  fourteen  he  wrote,  "in  perfect  meter/* 
a  drama  in  blank  verse.  Indeed,  his  boyhood  is  swallowed 
up  in  poetry^  so  far  as  the  memoir  goes,  since  of  the  thirty- 
two  pages  devoted  to  his  life  before  he  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege (Cambridge)  nine  consist  entirely  of  '*  Unpublished 
Poems  of  Boyhood,"  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
deals  with  early  poetic  at  tempt  s»  thus  leaving  little  room 
for  information  about  the  child  and  the  lad.  In  like  manner 
the  description  of  the  three  years  spent  at  Cambridge  is  too 
hazy.  The  account  of  them  is  not  human  enough.  What 
little  mention  of  the  man  as  distinguished  from  the  poet  is 
found  in  the  pages  devoted  to  this  period  is  of  the  purely 
laudatory  kind.  But  this  is  probably  due,  in  part*  to  the  _ 
destruction  of  Tennyson's  letters  to  Arthur  Hallam,  by  the^ 
latter's  father.  A  casual  reader  might  think  that  Tennyson 
is  posed  on  all  occasions.  He  seems  to  do  nothing  but  write 
poetry  and  look  handsome.  At  least,  this  is  the  testimony 
of  his  friends^  which  is  all  the  testimony  given  us.  The  only  ■ 
characteristic  indicated  is  an  intense  shyness.  Then  came 
the  Pyrenean  expedition,  which  illustrates  a  feature  of  the 
book  that  is  simply  exasperating.  We  are  told  unexpectedly 
and  as  abruptly  as  the  preface  begins  that  "during  the  sum 
mer"  the  poet  started  off  for  the  Pyrenees  with  money  for 
the  insurgents  in  Spain.  A  letter  from  Charles  Tennyson  to 
John  Frere  implies  that  he  got  there,  though  it  does  not 
say  so.  It  does  say  that  he  is  abroad,  however,  and  we  leave 
him  there  while  we  read  an  account  of  the  insurrection  itself, 
after  which  we  again  find  Tennyson  at  home»  and  are  given 
ten  more  pages  of  unpublished  poems.     This  sort  of  thing 
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pursues  us  all  through  the  book.  Just  as  we  think  we  are 
about  to  know  the  man  himself  we  have  a  lot  of  his  poetry 
thrust  at  us.  When  we  reach  the  fourth  chapter  the  man 
has  reached  his  majority,  and  henceforward  is  lost  in  the 
poet.  He  descends  from  Parnassus  long  enough  to  become 
engaged  to  a  young  lady,  who  makes  her  appearance  as  un- 
expectedly as  the  Pyrenean  expedition,  and  who  is  destined 
to  wait  for  him  for  more  than  ten  years.  During  this  time 
she  seems  to  drop  out  of  his  life  until  the  publication  of  **In 
Memoriam,"  in  1850,  makes  it  pecuniarily  possible  for  them 
to  be  married.  This  disappearance  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
fact  that  Lord  Tennyson  destroyed  his  private  letters  of  the 
period.  For  a  time,  as  husband  and  father,  he  is  depicted  in 
a  more  human  light — ^that  is,  the  letters  seem  to  do  it^ — but 
this  does  not  last,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Tennyson,  she  very  soon 
becomes  merely  another  Tennyson,  to  receive  more  letters 
about  the  poet  and  the  poet's  work. 

Since  the  book  from  this  point  degenerates  more  and  more 
into  a  collection  of  letters  and  extracts,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  give  up  considering  it  as  a  biography,  and  judge  of  it 
from  its  value  as  a  crude  mass  of  information  to  those  who 
would  make  a  study  of  the  art  of  Tennyson.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  there  are  two  important  grounds  for  adverse  criticism: 
first,  in  his  selection  of  material  in  the  shape  of  letters  and 
extracts,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  has  not  been  altogether 
judicious;  and,  secondly,  he  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  his 
selections.  He  has  lost  consistency  in  quantity  and  sacri- 
ficed method  to  an  obvious  desire  to  "get  in^'  certain  letters, 
which  seem  to  owe  their  importance  more  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  written  by  or  to  certain  important  people  than  to  any 
bearing  they  have  on  the  poet  or  his  art.  It  is  undoubtedly 
of  interest  to  know  that  Emerson  liked  this  poem,  John  Rus- 
kin  that  one,  and  that  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  thought 
the  "Idyls  of  the  King*'  *' really  sublime;''  but  it  was  surely 
unnecessary  to  print  the  letters  in  which  these  people  so  ex- 
pressed themselves,  from  address  to  superscription.  This  ac- 
counts, in  a  large  measure,  for  the  bulky  nature  of  the  mem- 
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oin  In  like  manner  the  reader  frequently  gets  bewildered 
in  a  maze  of  extracts  from  diaries,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
far  from  being  of  value  or  interest,  seem  utterly  pointless. 
Mingled  with  the  letters  and  extracts  such  as  these  are  oth- 
ers which  make  some  readers,  at  least,  fairly  gnash  their 
teeth,  for  they  allude  to  incidents  of  the  poet's  life  which  the 
biographer  allows  to  remain  mere  allusions.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  letters  which  afford  much  insight  into  the  poet's 
modes  of  thought  and  work  and  even  glimpses  of  his  char- 
acter, but  it  requires  the  threshing  out  of  much  straw  to  ob- 
tain them.  Our  author's  method  of  putting  his  material  to* 
gether  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  citations,  taken 
entirely  at  random  from  the  first  volume: 

iB6$. 
In  January  mj  father  wrote  to  Frederick  Locker,  sending  at  the  Buine 
time  a  volume  of  his  poem^  for  hii^  daughter  Eleanor. 

(Here  follows  the  letter  in  full) 

On  March  6th  my  father  »ent  off  his  »*  Wtlcame  ta  AlefurwdraV  He  -ofomH 
like  to  fuivt  secH  [bIc]  the  pageant,     ♦     .     . 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  England,  Ladj  Augustji 
Bruce  wrote. 

(Long  letter  from  Lady  Augusta  about  the  "Welcome.") 

In  May  the  Queen  asked  my  father  what  she  could  do  for  him. 

Thus  it  goes  on  for  page  after  page,  but  one  has  to  read 
all,  for  fear  of  overlooking  something  of  importance. 

The  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume — consisting  of 
reminiscences  of  the  poet,  his  friends,  and  his  work,  by  Atibrey 
De  Vere  and  others — is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  in 
summing  up  the  merits  of  the  volume. 

The  second  volume  is  a  sort  of  Tennyson  year-book  or 
calendar.  It  begins  with  1864,  the  year  of  **  Enoch  Arden;'* 
and  if  we  had  omitted  to  read  the  first  volume,  imagining 
that  it  had  given  us  satisfactorily  the  growth  of  the  poet  and 
the  development  of  his  genius,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  first  chapter  has  for  a  motto  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Tennyson,  which  recounts  how  Spedding  said 
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The  Life  of  Tennyson* 

**Eiioch  Arden"  was  the  finest  story  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
better  adapted  for  Alfred  than  for  any  other  poet.  With  the 
usual  abruptness  and  lack  of  sequence  the  chapter  begins 
with  the  bold  statement:  "My  father  was  always  an  enthusi- 
ast for  Italian  freedom/'  Then  follows  a  long  extract  from 
Mrs,  Tennyson's  journal  describing  how  Garibaldi  planted  a 
tree  given  to  the  poet  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Gari- 
baldi then  kissed  all  the  boys  and  departed,  and  *'my  father 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Arg>il."  This  chapter  is,  however;  one 
of  the  best  in  the  entire  work,  for  it  contains  some  very  valua- 
ble notes  by  the  poet  on  his  methods  of  work,  with  copious 
illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  different  lines,  all  of  which  is 
of  great  interest.  Possibly  because  we  have  learned  what  to 
expect,  the  second  volume  makes  altogether  a  better  impres- 
sion than  the  first.  The  Queen's  letters,  some  of  the  poet*s 
criticisms  on  books,  together  with  recollections  by  Jowett 
and  Palgrave,  are  placed  at  the  end. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  for  a  great  collec- 
tion of  materials,  but  that  he  who  learns  anything  of  the 
great  poet's  life  and  work  from  the  memoir  must  do  so 
through  his  own  efforts  brought  to  bear  upon  this  material, 
and  that  the  biographer's  handling  of  his  matter  has  not  been 
such  as  to  minimize  these  efforts.  He  has  aimed  rather  at 
the  decorative  than  the  useful  in  the  selection  of  his  letters, 
and  he  has  relied  too  much  on  his  extracts  telling  their  own 
story.     This  makes  the  work  defective  in  homogeneity. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  the  late 
poet  laureate  that  one  would  like  to  know,  things  that  might 
add  strength  and  meaning  to  the  lessons  taught  by  his  poet- 
ry, and  bring  them  home  more  fully  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men.  These  are  the  things  that  should  concern  his  biog- 
rapher. They  are  worth  more  to  the  reader  than  many  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  other  people,  however  distinguished. 
Having  lived  all  his  life  with  the  poet,  the  present  Lord  Ten- 
nyson is  just  the  person  who  might  have  made  him  live  for 
us.     That  he  has  not  done  so  seems  due  more  to  the  desire 
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expressed  in  his  preface  of  effacing  himself  than  to  anything 
else.  This  has  led  him  to  make  his  own  comments  and  re- 
marks too  brief  and  curt.  His  method  all  the  way  through 
has  been  to  make  a  simple  statement  and  then  rely  on  letters 
or  extracts  to  substantiate  it.  In  this  way  he  has  failed  to 
produce  that  concrete  image  of  the  personality  of  his  father 
which  a  biography  should  have  given.  It  is  as  if  a  number 
of  artists  had  collaborated  in  the  details  of  an  immense  pic- 
ture, but  had  ^ed  to  put  their  separate  contributions  into 
one  coherent  composition.  At  least,  one  of  the  reasons  of 
his  having  done  this  has  already  been  hinted  at.  It  lies  in 
the  too  evident  desire  to  surround  the  poet  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  familiarity  with  various  personages.  That  this 
is  a  mistaken  idea  is  beyond  discussion.  The  poet  laureate 
needs  no  gilded  frame  for  his  picture.  If  the  princes,  the 
poets,  the  great  men  of  his  time,  had  failed  to  appreciate 
him,  the  loss  would  have  been  theirs,  not  his.  The  effort  to 
let  other  people  tell  his  story  accounts,  too,  for  the  number- 
less trivialties  with  which  the  volumes  abound. 

But  whatever  shortcomings  the  volumes  given  us  may 
have,  they  will  take  their  place,  and  no  mean  place,  in  the 
literary  history  of  England.  Future  generations  of  students 
will  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  author  for  having  put 
together  so  much  that  is  of  value,  and  in  the  mean  time  no 
one  can  fail  to  admire  the  simple  yet  dignified  way  in  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  discharge  with  all  reverence  what  was 
to  him  a  filial  duty.  Of  the  poet  himself  it  must  be  said  that 
he  has  in  no  wise  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  biographer,  al- 
though he  has  not  gained  all  that  one  could  have  hoped. 
Every  impression  that  we  have  received  of  him  from  the  mem- 
oir, whether  it  be  of  the  man  or  the  poet,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
truth  and  trustfulness,  of  high  purpose,  of  sympathy. 

W.  H.  McKellar. 


GATES  S  SELECTIONS  FROM  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  S   PROSE, 

SSLKCTIONS  FROM  THE   ProSE  WRITINGS   OF   MaTTHEW   ArNOLD.      Edited, 

with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Lewis  E.  Gates,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English,  Harvard  University.  New  York:  Henry  Hok  &  Company, 
1897.     i2niO|  pp.  xci,  348. 

Professor  Gates  has  been  well  known  for  some  time  to 
teachers  of  English  through  his  excellent  volume  of  selections 
Crom  Newman.     His  latest  contribution  to  Holt's  series  of 
** English  Readings*'  will  be  sure,  therefore,  of  the  cordial  re- 
creption  always  given  to  the  successive  publications  of  an  au- 
thor of  whom  one  expects  work  of  a  first-rate  kind.     Mr. 
Gates  is  endowed  with  a  subtly  critical  mind,  he  is  evidently 
widely  read,  and  he  writes  with  ease  and  charm.     Hence  his 
introduction  is  excellent,  and  his  notes,  so  far  as  we  have  ex- 
amined them,  are  accurate  and  satisfactory.    We  know  of  no 
better  way  for  a  busy  man  or  a  hard-pressed  student  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  notion  of  Arnold's  rank  as  a  critic  than  for 
him  to  buy  and  master  this  book.     It  will  also  prove  of  con- 
siderable service  to  those  who  know  their  Arnold  even  fairly 
well,  and  it  ought  to  stimulate  beginners  in  literary  studies 
to  undertake  further  work  upon  the  great  critic. 

Mr.  Gates's  introduction  is  divided  into  eight  sections, 
dealing  with  Arnold's  manner,  his  criticism  of  life,  his  theory 
of  culture,  his  ethical  bias,  his  literary  criticism,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spiritual  qualities  of  literature,  his  style,  and  his 
relations  with  his  times.  One  finds  little  to  fault  anywhere 
and  much  to  commend.  Especially  suggestive  is  the  way 
Mr.  Gates  shows  that  Arnold's  famous  phrase  describing 
poetry  as  a  "criticism  of  life"  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  he 
had  in  view,  provided  the  reader  will  always  remember  how 
iticlusive  a  term  '^criticism"  is  with  Arnold.  This  justifica- 
tion has  been  made  before  by  Arnold's  admirers,  but  nowhere, 
we  think,  in  such  a  full  and  satisfactory  way.     Equally  to  be 
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praised  is  Mr.  Gates's  catholic  and  mild  manner  of  laying  at 
Arnold's  door  the  easily  sustained  charge  that  he  neglected 
too  much  the  more  formal  sides  of  criticism  and  that  he  sacri- 
ficed aesthetics  to  what  we  may  perhaps  denominate,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  '* missionary  criticism/*  This  absence  oCf 
the  note  of  assertiveness  from  all  that  Mr,  Gates  writes  is  an 
excellent  sign  of  his  thorough  absorption  of  those  critical 
principles  of  Arnold's,  that  are  the  most  difficult  of  the  many 
he  applied  and  recommended,  for  the  strenuous  British  or 
American  mind  to  understand  and  make  use  of.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gates  has  proved  himself  such  an  apt  disciple  that  the  f^w^ 
faults  we  find  in  his  book  may  be  attributed  not  unjustly  tof 
Arnold*s  influence.  He  does  not  himself  lay  sufficient  stress 
on  the  value  to  the  student  of  knowing  something  of  the  life 
of  the  writer  studied  and  of  the  authors  who  have  influenced 
him.  The  introduction  might  have  been  shortened  in  places, 
or  else  space  should  have  been  taken  in  order  that  an  entire 
section  of  biography  might  have  been  added,  a  page  of  chief 
dates  not  being  suflficient  for  a  text-book  so  comprehensive. 
In  this  biographical  sketch  many  points  illustrative  of  phasesfl 
of  Arnold's  work,  such  as  his  remarkable  love  of  nature  as 
evidenced  in  his  letters,  his  rather  helpless  envisagement  of 
present  political  crises,  etc.,  might  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  student.  We  miss,  too,  an  adequate  account  of 
the  masters  that  formed  Arnold's  mind.  Mr.  Gates  is  prob- 
ably right  in  stressing  the  influence  of  Goethe,  but  he  surely 
is  not  sufficiently  explicit  with  regard  to  Sainte-Beuve  or,  per- 
haps, Heine:  nor  is  the  brief  note  on  Senancour  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  profound  influence  exercised  upon  Arnold 
by  the  **Obermann''  of  that  little-known  Frenchman.  A 
knowledge  of  the  acute  essay  on  *'Obermann  and  Matthew 
ArnoW  contributed  to  this  REvrew  some  years  since  by  our 
valued  fellow  worker,  Rev.  William  Norman  Guthrie,  and 
since  republished  in  his  "Modern  Poet-Prophets,**  would 
perhaps  have  helped  Mr,  Gates  on  more  than  one  point*  and  ■ 
the  paper  would  have  been  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  his 
rather  scant   "bibliography.**     We  feel,   further,   that   Mr,, 


Gates  would  have  done  well  to  stress  more  than  he  has  done 
the  relation  home  by  Arnold  the  critic  to  Arnold  the  poet; 
but  even  an  introduction  of  eighty  pages  does  not  give  a  man 
room  to  say  everything  in,  and  we  have  a  suspicion  that  we 
are  becoming  hypercritical,  Mr.  Gates  as  an  editor  is  so 
much  of  a  gift-horse  that  we  hesitate  to  look  him  in  the 
mouth,  while  Mr,  Gates  as  a  critic  doubtless  has  teeth. 

W.  P.  T. 


A  MONUMENTAL  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

HiSTOiRE   DE   LA    LaNGIE   ET   DE  LA   LlTT^RATURE    FrAN^AISE,   UES   ORIG- 

INE8  X  igoo.     Pubil^e  sous  la  direction  de  L*  Petit  de  JulJeville.    Tomes 
wv,  des  Origines  k  1660. 

Though  the  vast  undertaking  of  the  associated  scholars 
and  critics  of  France,  under  the  accomplished  leadership  of 
Professor  Petit  de  JuUeville,  is  but  half  completed,  this  is  per- 
haps a  more  fitting  time  to  notice  it  in  these  pages  than  when 
the  eight  royal  octavo  volumes  shall  be  before  us;  for  already 
it  is  clear  from  the  four  that  have  been  published  that  the 
work  will  be  as  unique  in  its  execution  as  it  was  in  its  in- 
ception. It  is  therefore  to  do  a  real  service  to  those  among 
us  who  care  for  the  literature  of  France  to  call  their  at- 
tention now  to  this  work,  to  indicate  to  them  briefly  what 
manner  of  work  it  is,  and  what  those  who  read  it  may  expect 
to  find  there. 

Like  all  French  criticism,  this  is  a  book  to  be  read,  not  a 
book  of  reference.  It  is  bulky;  but,  so  far  as  the  literary 
portion  is  concerned,  it  is  never  heavy.  Each  subject  is 
given  to  a  specialist,  and  treated  with  monographic  fulness* 
So  in  the  first  volume  Professor  Brunot  speaks  at  length  on 
the  origin  of  the  French  language,  and  pursues  his  comments 
in  the  second  volume  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
giving  to  the  subject  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  large 
pages,  or  the  matter  of  an  ordinary  volume,  while  the  changes 
during  the  century  of  renascence  receive  even  more  detailed 
treatment  in  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pages  from  the  same 
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hand,  after  which  he  is  able  to  treat  in  one  hundred  pages 
the  reforms  of  Malherbe  and  Vaugelas.  Here,  for  the  pres- 
ent, this  detailed  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  French  Ian- 
guage  ends,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  subject  as  a  whole 
has  never  been  approached  in  such  a  truly  literary  spirit,  while 
the  apparatus  of  the  philologist  is  relegated  to  bibliographical 
appendices. 

This  part  of  the  work  will  be  to  most  readers  the  least  in- 
teresting, but  it  has  its  just  place  in  such  a  history  as  this,  for 
we  can  not  know  a  trade  unless  we  know  its  tools,  and  lan- 
guage is  the  tool  of  literature,  and  often  conditions  the  prod- 
uct; for,  though  it  may  be,  as  we  say,  "a  poor  workman  who 
complains  of  his  took,"  yet  the  great  literary  workman  will 
fashion  a  tool  to  his  purpose  rather  than  use  an  ill-tempered 
or  ill-fashioned  one;  and  from  his  treatment  of  the  language 
we  can  get  sometimes  valuable  insight  into  his  literary  genius. 

Mediaeval  literature  up  to  the  renascence  occupies  the  first 
and  second  volumes.  Here,  as  Professor  Gaston  Paris  says  in 
his  preface,  this  period  is  for  the  first  time  regarded  as  worthy 
of  detailed  treatment  in  a  general  history  of  literature.  Nar- 
rative religious  poetry  is  discussed  by  the  editor;  the  national 
epics,  by  Gautier;  the  classical  epic,  by  Constans;  the  courtly 
epic,  by  Cledat;  and  the  lyric  poetry,  by  Jeanroy*  Then,  in 
the  second  volume,  the  animal  fables  and  their  development 
into  the  political  and  social  satire  of  Renard  the  Fox  is  dis- 
cussed by  Sudre,  and  the  curious  story  of  the  Fabliaux  is  told 
by  Bedier,  after  which  the  two  parts  of  that  most  character- 
istic media&\^al  epic,  the  "Roman  de  la  Rose,*'  are  discussed  by 
Langlois  in  a  way  that  can  not  fail  to  interest  students  of 
mediceval  religious  and  social  life  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
as  well  as  those  of  language  and  literature.  The  didactic 
writing  is  then  laconically  disposed  of  by  Piaget,  who  also 
deals  in  merciful  brevity  with  the  homilists  and  translators 
of  this  period,  and  is  followed  by  Langlois'  account  of  the 
chroniclers  from  Villehardouin  to  Commines,  perhaps  the 
most  readable  of  the  authors  of  this  period.  Froissart,  at 
least,  is  an  author  that  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die» 


and  the  salt  of  Joioville  has  by  no  means  lost  its  savor,  even 
I  after  six  hundred  years.  The  editor  has  reserved  for  himself 
the  poets  of  this  period,  chief  amon^  them  Villon,  the  dram* 
atists,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  novel  at  the  hands  of  An- 
toine  de  la  Salle;  which  last  is  treated,  perhaps,  with  more 
brevity  than  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  '*Cent  nouvelles"  and 
"Petit  Jean  de  Saintre"  might  warrant.  The  stage  of  this 
period  is,  however,  admirably  described  and  illustrated  by  sev- 
eral curious  colored  plates,  for  this  work  is  illustrated 
throughout,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  with  facsimiles 
of  manuscripts,  portraits,  and  illuminations  that  add  both  to 
the  interest  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reader. 

The  third  volume  treats  first  the  renascence  in  general  in 
a  chapter  not  wholly  satisfactory,  after  which  Marty- Laveaux 
deals  sympathetically  with  Rabelais  and  his  fellow  raconteurs, 
though  those  who  wish  to  be  educated  to  the  full  savor  of 
the  Cure  of  Meudon  will  still  do  well  to  seek  their  introduc- 
tion to  him  through  the  genial  volume  of  Paul  Stapfer.     Ma- 
rot  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  Bourciez;  and  Ronsard, 
with  his  Pleiad,  is  treated  by  Pellissier  with  as  much  sympa- 
thy as  he  was  probably  capable  of  feeling,  though  those  of  us 
who  are  Ronsardists  %vill  no  doubt  wish  that  the  editor  had 
made  another  choice  in  this  case.     The  poetry  after  Ronsard 
has  been  committed  to  Morillot,  better  known  for  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  French  fiction;  and  the  stage  is  committed 
to  Riga!,  who  seems  here  to  be  following  Faguet  with  the 
unequal  steps  of  a  Httle  lulus.     Our  attention  is  then  called 
to  the  theologians  and  preachers  by  the  editor  and  M,  Rebel- 
liau;  while  Montaigne  and  the  moralists  have  fallen  to  Bonne- 
fon.  who  also  has  written  a  very  entertaining  chapter  on  the 
writers  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  with  some  facts  in  regard  to 
the  famous  surgeon,  Ambroise  Pare,  that  have  much  roman- 
'    tic  interest.     An  account  by  Coozals  of  the  memoirs,  histo- 
ries, and  political  studies  and  pamphlets,  w^ith  a  chapter  by 
Dejob  on  the  scholars  and  translators,  completes  the  volume. 
No  period  of  the  history  of  French  literature  is  more  full 
:  the  germs  of  change  than  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  and  the  collaborators  in  the  fourth  volume 
have  proved  worthy  of  their  period.  The  poets  are  discussed 
by  the  editor;  Bourdez  takes  the  preciceuses,  whose  impor- 
tance is  often  g^vely  underestimated;  the  foundation  of  the 
academy  and  its  significance  falls  to  the  editor;  and  the 
drama,  which,  for  sociological  reasons  that  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  here,  was  sure  to  be  the  highest  mode  of  the  literary 
expression  of  this  age,  is  divided  between  Rigal,  Lenuutre, 
and  Reynier.  Morillot  shows  himself,  as  always,  at  home  in 
the  evolution  of  fiction.  Bourgeois  has  treated  memoirs  and 
history,  and  the  philosophers  are  shared  between  Gazier,  Han- 
nequin,  and  Thamin. 

Every  man  has  dealt  with  his  specialty,  every  author  has 
received  the  careful  criticism  of  a  specialist.  Yet  the  book 
is  not  an  aggregation  of  essays.  It  is  more  than  any  one 
man  could  have  attained  in  a  lifetime  of  study,  but  it  has 
been  in  the  power  of  the  editor  to  coordinate  the  work  of  his 
helpers,  so  that  not  only  is  there  no  repetition,  but  there  is 
harmony  and  proportion  throughout.  We  have  here  what 
the  French  seem  to  know  so  much  better  how  to  give  than 
their  neighbors  of  England  or  Germany:  a  book  that  is  at 
once  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  a  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

B.  W.  W. 


MR.  BRANDBR  MATTHEWS     NEW  STORIES. 

Outlines  in  Local  Color.    By  Brander  Matthews.    New  York  and  Lon- 
don: Harper  &  Brothers,  1898.     i2mo,  pp.  240. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews'  latest  volume  of  short  stories 
seems  to  me  not  only  to  be  the  best  work  he  has  yet  done  in 
fiction,  but  also  to  be  something  he  and  his  many  friends  may 
well  be  proud  of.  It  is  in  New  York,  of  course,  the  city  that 
he  knows  and  loves,  that  the  scenes  of  his  twelve  stories  are 
laid;  but  he  has  never  before,  in  my  judgment,  caught  so  well 
the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolis,  never  before  reproduced 
so  faithfully  its  infinite  discords  and  harmonies,  never  before 
so  unerringly  described  the  physiognomies  and  movements 
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and  hidden  springs  of  action  of  the  men  and  women  that  in- 
habit it.     And  yet  the  '* Vignettes  of  Manhattan"  and  ''His 
Father's  Son*'  seemed  to  me,  when  I  read  them,  to  be  excel- 
lent books  and  to  represent  very  well  what  could  be  made  of 
New  York  life  by  a  conscientious  writer  using  Mr.  Mat- 
thews' restrained,  artistic  methods  in  black  and  white,     I 
was  simply  mistaken,  that  was  all— a  fact  of  experience  in 
matters  critical  to  which  I  grow  more  accustomed  as  the 
years  go  by.     I  had  underrated  both  the  artistic  method  and 
Mr.  Matthews'  capacity  for  growth;  I  had  belonged  to  that 
portion  of  his  friends  that  prefers  his  work  in  criticism  to  his 
ix-ork  in  fiction;  but  this  last  vohime  of  stories  has  induced 
mc  to  pack  up  my  critical  baggage  and  betake  myself  to  the 
other  camp,  where  I  propose  hereafter  to  do  as  good  service 
as  I  can  against  the  enemy  —  to  wit,  the  philistine  public. 
This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  I  shall  not  steal  back  when 
I  may  to  my  old  camp  and  fire  a  shot  or  two  in  defense  of  his 
criticism;  but  I  shall  not  tarry  long,  for  he  can  himself  direct 
the  manning  of  the  breaches  in  this  quarter  of  the  field,  and 
would,  I  should  think,  prefer  to  have  new  volunteers  where 
the  fighting  is  likely  to  be  thickest.     For  fear,  however,  lest 
the  reader  may  infer  from  the  military  figure  I  am  cutting — 
no,  using;  for  one  doesn*t  cut  rhetorical  figures,  unless  pos- 
sibly when  they  are  ludicrous,  which  I  trust  mine  isn't — 
that  I  intend  to  write  a  story  myself,  instead  of  criticizing 
those  of  Mn  Matthews,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  tell  as  sim* 
pjy  and  clearly  as  I  can  why  I  like  his  last  book  so  welU 

In  the  first  place,  Mr  Matthews,  like  Mr  Crawford  and 
other  modern  novelists,  is  following  the  example  set  by  Bal- 
zac of  interweaving  the  characters  of  his  stories,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  reader  gets  a  sense  of  moving  about  in  a  world 
of  larger  dimensions  than  that  included  in  a  single  story  or 
novel.  Elsewhere  I  have  tried  to  show^  how  much  of  Bal- 
zac's transcendent  success  was  due  to  this  artistic  device; 
here  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  that  Mn  Mat- 
thews, by  using  again  and  again  certain  characters  like  Miss 
[arlenspuyk.  Miss  Peters,  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Suydam,  is  ma- 
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king  a  certain  social  set  of  the  metropolis  live  for  us  in  a  very 
real  and  tangible  way*  He  has  but  to  extend  the  use  of  this 
device  to  his  male  characters  and  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  order  to  earn  for  himself  the  enviable  title  of  ihe 
novelist  of  New  York.  This  title  can,  I  am  sure,  be  secured 
by  no  one  who  does  not  make  up  his  mind  to  follow  Balzac 
resolutely;  but  such  following  implies  no  more  discredit  than 
attaches  to  Cooper  for  making  use  of  the  methods  of  Scott, 
Scott  had  his  world;  Cooper,  his.  Balzac  had  Paris  and 
France;  let  Mr  Matthew^s  determine  to  have  New  York, 
All  America  is  as  yet  a  possible  province  for  no  one,  but 
Greater  New  York  is  large  enough  for  even  a  prince  of  nov- 
elists. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Matthews  avoids  with  complete 
success  a  besetting  sin  of  most  of  our  novelists:  the  sin  of 
perpetrating  journalism  instead  of  fiction  on  the  public,  of 
wTiting  like  a  reporter  instead  of  like  an  artist.  This  re- 
portorial  quality  of  our  fiction  is  natural  enough  when  we 
consider  that  an  American  is  normally  a  person  who,  to  use 
a  familiar  expression,  struggles  to  **get  there,"  and  that  a 
reporter  is  emphatically  a  person  that  both  "gets  there'*  him- 
self and  "gets  others  there.'*  The  novel-reading  public  likes 
to  be  **got  there,"  and  the  reporter-novelist  is  ready  to  per- 
form this  service  for  them  by  making  items  and  using  dis- 
play type.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  methods  of  the 
artist  differ  from  those  of  the  reporter  ioto  cmlo.  The  sto- 
ries of  an  artist  never  strike  one  as  having  been  material  for 
copy.  If  he  uses  black  and  white,  one  is  not  reminded  of  a 
daily  newspaper;  nor,  if  he  uses  colors,  of  a  Sunday  issue.  In 
other  words,  the  true  artist  is  not  vulgar,  no  matter  how 
low  the  life  may  be  that  he  has  to  describe.  He  is  not  a  cad, 
either,  and  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  Rupert  de  Ruyter  of 
Mr.  Matthews'  clever  sketch  entitled  "A  Candle  in  the 
Plate/'  for  whose  portrait,  it  is  superfluous  to  remark,  oiu* 
versatile  novelist  did  not  sit  to  himself.  I  wonder  what  pop- 
ular writer  was  the  unconscious  poser. 

Finally,  Mr.  Matthews  shows  with  each  succeeding  vol 
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ume  a  growing  faculty  of  exact  observation^  a  subtler  psy- 
chology, and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  workings  both  of  the 
tragedy  and  of  the  comedy  of  hfe.  His  story  entitled  ^*In 
■  the  Watches  of  the  Night''  has  more  true  tragedy  in  it  than 
anything  I  have  read  lately,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  neither 
liere  nor  elsewhere  does  Mr.  Matthews  permit  himself  to  fall 
into  that  quagmire  in  which  most  modern  writers  of  fiction 
are  floundering  hopelessly;  the  slough  of  the  hyperpathetic. 
Genuine  comedy*  too,  is  welt  represented  in  such  a  story  as 
^'A  Spring  Flood  on  Broadway/*  Lovers  of  the  mime  and 
idyl  also  will  find  something  to  interest  them  in  more  than 
one  story  of  this  volume;  and  if  one  wants  fearless  realism, 
one  has  but  to  read  '*A  Glimpse  of  the  Under  World,"  In 
fine»  Mr,  Matthews  has  given  us  in  his  latest  collection  con- 
incing  proof  not  only  of  his  versatility  and  general  power  as 
a  writer  of  fiction,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  if  he  does  not 
work  this  special  vein  of  his  genius  he  will  fail  to  discharge 
lis  duty  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  W,  P.  T. 


A  STORY  OF   LOVE. 

Such  is  the  title  that  M,  Paul  Marieton  has  chosen  for  his 
recent  book  (Harvard,  Paris)  on  the  romantic  affections,  the 
struggles*  tortures,  and  final  separation  of  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset;  but  his  book  is  only  one  of  many  volumes 
and  articles  that  have  testified  during  the  past  year  to  the  per- 
€nnial  interest  of  this  tale  of  passion  that  has  been  pursued 
by  some  of  our  modern  scavengers  of  literature  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  is  much  less  sympathetic  than  that  which  it  de- 
scribes. Of  all  these  various  "true  stories/*  "veritable  his- 
tories," and  the  like,  the  last  that  has  reached  us  seems  to 
bear  most  traces  of  calmness;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope,  with  M.  Rocheblave,  that  we  have  here  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  letters  of  George  Sand  to  Alfred  de  Musset 
and  Sainte-Beuve  (Levy,  Paris)  what  will  prove  "the  end  of 
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a  legend'* — the  legend,  that  is,  that  the  faithless  coquetry* 
George  Sand  drove,  or  should  have  driven,  Musset  to  those  _ 
excesses  that  cost  him  his  genius  before  they  took  his  life.         | 

From  the  documents  as  they  lie  now  before  us  we  gather, 
first,  that  of  the  four  principal  witnesses  in  the  case  George 
Sand  and  Sainte-Beave  are  more  consistently  trustworthy 
than  the  Mussets,  Alfred  in  later  years  being  subject  to  ex- 
treme transitions  of  feeling,  while  Paul  is  genially  described 
by  Saint e-Beuve  as  "a  man  of  wit  who  poisons  his  arrows," 
No  satisfactory  reconciliation  of  the  statements  of  all  parties 
concerned  has  been  attempted,  but  the  balance  of  evidence 
accords  with  intrinsic  probability  to  indicate  the  following 
stages  in  this  famous  relation. 

First,  George  Sand  and  Musset,  after  manifesting  little  de- 
sire to  meet,  find  themselves  drawn  to  one  another  with  pas- 
sionate intensity.     Absorbed  in  their  love,  they  make  a  sort 
of  wedding  journey  to  Fontainebleau,  and  then  decide  to  go 
to  Italy.     But  by  the  time  they  have  reached  Venice  a  second 
stage  has  supervened.     They  are  endeavoring  to  substitute 
a  fraternal  for  a  connubial  relation,  and  during  this  period 
Musset  falls  sick.     Then  comes  a  third  phase,  in  which  her 
abandoned  heart  yields  to  the  assiduities  of  Musset^s  doctor»H 
Pagello.    This,  being  suspected  by  the  convalescent  Musset, 
who  had  been  nursed  back  to  life  by  her  devotion,  rouses  in 
him  a  return  of  his  first  passion,  in  which  gratitude  and  jeal- 
ousy are  sadly  mingled;  and,  as  he  is  still  weak,  she  is  obliged 
to  hide  the  truth  from  him  by  false  acts  and  words,     "I  de- 
ceived you,''  she  says  later.     "I  was  there  between  two  men,   ii 
one  of  whom  said  to  me,  'Come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  repaiifl 
my  faults,  I  will  love  you;  I  shall  die  without  you;'  and  the   • 
other  who  whispered  in  my  ear,  *Pay  heed!  you  are  mine; 
there  is  no  return.     Lie;  God  wills  it;  God  will  absolve  you.' 
Ah!  poor  woman,  poor  woman!  it  was  then  I  should  have 
died."     Her  weakness  at  this  moment  is  a  bitter  memory  for 
years.     Long  after,  in  her  private  journal,  she  writes:  "Oh,  _ 
you  men  do  not  know  w^hat  it  is  to  be  adored  and  persecuted^ 
and  implored  for  whole  hours!     That  Italian!  God  knows  his 
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first  word  drew  from  me  a  cry  of  horror;  and  why  did  I  yield? 
—why?  why?     Do  I  know?  '' 

Hardly  convalescent,  Musset  returns  from  Venice  to  Paris. 
She  follows  him  on  his  way  with  letters,  and  presently  brings 
Pagello  there.  And  here  the  relation  passes  into  a  fifth  stage: 
Both  feel  themselves  once  more  seized  by  the  talons  of  pas- 
sion. She  makes  haste  to  be  rid  of  Pagello  and  to  wash,  if 
she  may,  the  memor}'  of  her  falsehood  from  Musset *s  mind 
and  of  her  fault  from  her  own. 

And  now  comes  the  most  difticult  and  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  relation  and  of  these  docimients.     Never  do  their 
letters  show  such  intense  lyric  cries  of  passion,  and  yet  they 
<rould  not  live  happily  together,  and  their  two  efforts  to  do 
^o  seem  to  have  racked  their  hearts  with  the  intensest  tor- 
tures.    She  loved  as  intensely  and  suffered  as  much  as  he, 
tut  the  effect  on  the  genius  of  the  two  writers  was  very  differ- 
ent.    For  the  moment  her  affection  was  stimulating  to  the 
:poet.     Certainly  she  did  all  that  she  could  for  him.     Always 
since  those  Venice  days  her  love  had  had  in  it  something  fra- 
ternal, or  even  maternal.     She  had  an  eager  instinct  of  devo- 
lion  always,  and  she  Io\'ed  for  its  own  sake  the  life  she  had 
saved.     This  appears  interestingly  in  a  letter  to  Boucoiran, 
written  during  their  first  estrangement: 

That  he  will  preserve  hie  love  for  me,  I  fear  and  I  do  not  fear.  That 
15  to  saj,  his  6ense»  and  character  wHl  Jead  him  to  seek  dUtractton  with 
others,  but  his  heart  will  be  faithful  to  me.  I  know  k,  for  no  one  will  un- 
derstand him  better  than  I  and  wUl  know  better  how  to  make  herself  un- 
derstood.    .     ,     .     I  do  not  think  yre  shaU  ever  become  lover*  again. 

In  this  prediction  she  was  mistaken,  for  how  could  she  re- 
sist the  impassioned  cry  of  him  who  besought  her  to  receive 
him  again*  that  they  might  be  "as  two  wounded  eagles  who 
meet  in  heaven  and  exchange  a  cry  of  pain  before  they  part 
for  eternity?*'  She  yielded  most  unwillingly,  as  we  know 
from  her  letters,  foreseeing  what  ** cries  of  pain"  those  w^ould 
be,  and  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  rend  the  tie  he  had 
sought  to  bind.  And  then,  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this 
strange  story,  as  though  to  chastise  her  weakness  with  tragic 
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fatality,  she  herself,  abandoned,  is  seized  with  a  veritable  frei 
zy  of  love,  and  passes  three  months  in  a  state  of  desperati 
bordering  on  insanity,  while,  after  a  final  and  even  more  bil 
ter  renewal  of  their  relation,  she  seems  to  have  grown  cal 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  presently  renewed  the  even  ten^ 
of  a  way  that  was  to  lead  her  to  the  position  of  the  respecta- 
ble and  beloved  chatelaine  of  Nohant;  while  Musset,  after 
glorious  burst  of  genius  in  the  years  immediately  followinj 
sank  gradually  into  dissipation  and  mental  and  moral  deca; 
But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  trouble  ourselves  wi 
the  loves  of  these  two  French  people  of  a  bygone  day?  ai 
the  answer  is  that  from  it  came  the  most  intense  expression 
of  poetic  passion  since  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespi 
nasse.  The  emotions  of  people  who  could  write  such  won 
as  these  are  a  precious  heritage  to  the  world: 

And  thou,  poet,  fair  flower,  I  eought  to  drink  thy  dew.     !  have  into; 
cated  my  self ,  poisoned  myself,  and  in  a  day  of  anger  I  sought  an  antidc 
that  has  killed  me.    Thou  wae^t  too  suave,  too  subtle,  dear  perfume,  not 
evaporate  each  time  my  lips  breathed  you  in.    The  beautiful  flowers  of  II 
dia  and  China,  bending  on  feeble  stalks  and  yielding  to  the  gentlest  brei 
it  ifi  not  from  them  that  one  gets  beams  to  build  dwelling-places, 
quench  our  thirst  in  their  nectar,  we  are  absorbed  in  their  odori  we 
asleep  and  we  die. 

When  men  and  women  write  letters  like  this  it  is  no  indi 
cretion  to  publish  the  history  of  their  love.  B.  W.  W 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  HORACE  AND  VERGIL.. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier,  the  genial  author  of  the  "Country 
Horace  and  VergiF^  (Putnam's,  New  York),  begins  his  boc 
(of  which  only  the  English  translation  is  accessible  to  ni< 
with  the  following  sympathetic  w^ords:  *'One  can  not  re 
Horace  without  longing  to  be  acquainted  with  that  count 
house  in  which  he  was  so  happy/'     Such  words  im media t< 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Horace,  of  whom  so  much  has  bee 
w^ritten  and  of  whose  works  so  many  translations  have  bee 
attempted^  and  give  them  a  zest  for  further  reading,  in  whic 
they  would  probably  not  be  disappointed  if  they  should  re 


the  original.  These  words  are  characteristic  of  French  sensi- 
bilities, and  indicate  the  keen  appreciation  that  is  usually 
found  in  the  writings  of  this  people  touching  classical  sub- 
jects. The  book  is  written  in  a  flowing  and  easy  style,  and, 
though  light  and  pleasant,  gives  ample  evidence  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Much  more  space  is  devoted  to  Vergil  than  to  Horace,  who 
receives  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  out  of  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-six,  which  is  very  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  territory  covered  by  -^neas  in  his  wander- 
ings. In  the  country  of  Horace  the  Sabine  house  is  of  prime 
importance,  while  in  that  of  the  ^Eneid  many  places  demand 
attention,  such  as  Ostia,  Lavinium,  and  Laurent um,  as  well 
as  Sicily. 

M.  Boissier»  for  his  part,  has  thus  given  us  a  book  which 
will  doubtless  stimulate  some  who  have  long  ago  left  their 
Horace  and  Vergil  nioldering  on  dusty  shelves  to  take  them 
up  again  and  dream  over  old  college  days,  when  such  reading 
should  have  proved  their  pleasantest  task.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  so  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  English  transla- 
tion, for  it  is  always  an  unpleasant  duty  to  criticize  adversely; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  a  reviewer  to  give  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  work  under  consideration,  so  that  the 
public  may  not  be  misled.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  to  call  attention  rashly  to  other  reviews  of  this 
book,  but  when  a  highly  and  justly  esteemed  magazine  suf- 
fers a  misleading  review  to  fill  its  columns  some  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  reviewer  alluded  to  can  hardly  be  familiar 
with  classical  geography  w^hen  he  allows  himself  to  write  "La- 
vinia,**  the  daughter  of  Latinus  and  wife  of -/Eneas,  for  **La- 
vinium/'  the  city  named  from  her;  and  ** ostium/'  the  en- 
trance-hall of  a  Roman  dwelling*house,  for  '"Ostia/*  the  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber,  Moreover,  while  what  he 
says  concerning  the  contents  of  the  book  is  perfectly  true, 
that  he  has  not  read  the  w^ork  with  sufficient  care  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  execution  in  its  English  dress  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  criticism. 
6 
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As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  review,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  French  original  is  not  at  hand,  for  it  could 
then  be  determined  how  far  the  author  and  how  far  the  trans- 
lator is  responsible  for  the  numerous  offensive  and  unsightly 
errors,  though  there  are  enough  for  which  only  the  translator 
can  be  responsible. 

To  plunge  in  medias  res,  the  first  criticism  to  be  made  is 
that  of  carelessness  in  matters  of  reference.  On  page  29, 
ninth  line  from  the  top,  when  speaking  of  the  house  and  the 
spring*  after  the  words  **each  other/*  the  number  3  is  placed, 
presumably  for  a  foot-note,  but  no  foot-note  so  numbered  is 
given.  On  page  32  it  is  said  that  Horace  ''somewhere*^ 
speaks,  etc.,  a  rather  indefinite  statement  for  the  uninitiated  in 
Horace,  and  hardly  pardonable,  when  it  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  to  cite  "platanusque  caslebs  evincet  ulmos/'  (C.  ii., 
15,  4.)  On  page  56  the  quotation  from  Horace  is  cited  iv. 
7,  which  should  be  IV.,  i.  7;  and,  moreover,  '*abi"  is  printed 
"ahi,**  which  word  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  find.  On 
page  30  two  successive  dactylic  hexameter  verses  are  quoted 
from  Carm.  L  24,  19,  which  is  an  impossibility,  for  Carmen 
I.  24  consists  of  three  lesser  Asclepiadean  verses  and  a  Gly- 
conic,  and  this  collocation  would  be  impossible  for  any  car- 
men, as  no  carmen  is  written  in  two  successive  dactylic  hex- 
ameters. The  quotation  should  be  Epist.  L,  iv.  13.  On 
page  117  the  quotation  from  Vergil,  which  should  be-^neid 
ii-  307,  is  not  cited  with  a  reference,  and  in  addition  containafl 
the  inexcusable  error,  **accipieno,"  an  impossibility  in  Latin, 
for  *'accipiens/*  Just  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  many 
passages  are  quoted  without  citation,  which  necessarily  de- 
tracts somewhat  from  the  pleasure  of  reading  such  a  book. 
On  page  154,  foot-note,  *'Servius,**  the  well-known  commen-™ 
tator  on  Vergil,  has  become  "Serverus/*  On  page  179  thev 
Vergilian  quotation  is  cited  from  the  -^neid,  but  it  is  the 
familiar  opening  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue.  These  examples,  it 
is  hoped,  are  sufficient  to  show  in  how  slovenly  a  manner  J 
this  part  of  the  work  has  been  done.  H 

In  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  misprints,  some  of 


which  have  been  placed  here  out  of  sheer  pity  rather  than 
under  other  headings,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  a 
slight  matter  of  orthography.     Every  one  has  the  privilege 
of  selection,  where  the  right  to  select  exists,  and  so  the  trans- 
lator may  prefer  '^Virgif  to  **  Vergil"  in  Enghsh;  but  when 
it  comes  to  Latin  no  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to  classical 
scholarship  has  the  right  to  select  *'Virgilius"  for  '*Vergil« 
ius/'  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  inscriptions  the  name  is  con- 
stantly spelled  with  "e."     The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  invariable  use  of  **j"  for  "i/'  another  invention  of  the 
monks  of  the  Middle  Ages»  and  also  of  "c"  for  "t"  in  such 
words  as  "justiciam"  (p,  88)  for  '*iustitiam:**     It  is  impossible 
to  call  attention  to  all  the  misprints  in  this  book»  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few.     On  page  29,  foot-note,  we  find 
**utili'*  for  **utilis/'     On  page  30,  in  the  Horatian  quotation,  a 
period  after  "opaca"  renders  translation  impossible,  which  is 
aJso  true  of  the  quotation  on  page  46.     On  page  35  "pra^Iu- 
cit"  IS  an  impossible  form  for  "praelucet."     On  page  36  I 
liave  been  unable  to  verify  "credas'^'  as  a  variant  for  "dicas/' 
and  ^'adduction'-  may  be  French  for  "adductum,"  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  Latin,     On  page  38  it  w^ould  be  a  sin  not  to  quote 
the  verse  entire: 

S!nt  Ma^cenates  non  dcereni  Flacce,  Marones  (Mart,,  viif.»  56)^ 

and  also  to  quote  the  reading  of  the  Teubner  text — namely: 

Sunt  MiEcenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones. 

Martial  seems  to  have  fared  almost  as  badly  as  Horace  and 
Vergil,  so  far  as  the  extracts  are  concerned,  for  on  the  very 
next  page  (38)  he  is  represented  as  having  committed  the 
blunder  of  spelling  **Flacco''  with  a  small  f  and  of  using  the 
impossible  form  "facerat"  for  "fecerat/'  On  page  56  Hor- 
ace's dear  old  **Plancus*'  becomes  "Planeas."  On  page  124 
reference  is  made  to  the  twentieth  "chapter'*  of  the  Iliad, 
which  would  be  more  familiar  if  "book"  were  substituted  for 
"chapter/'  almost  unheard  of  in  English.  It  is  a  pity  that 
any  Greek  was  admitted  into  this  book.  There  are  only  four 
Greek  words  in  the  whole  book,  and  yet  in  some  inexplicable 
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manner  only  seven  errors  are  made  —  e.  g.,  on  page  130 
kpfAni  Ahfoms  stands  for  ^A^pMn^  Ahmats  and  on  page  326 
jowitrifc''  ^  ^^  cninfCF.  On  page  151  Jupiter  appears  as 
^Indigos/'  instead  of  ^Indiges,"  and  on  the  same  page  we 
confront  an  ^orational"  epic  On  page  174  mention  is  made 
of  Vergil,  Homer,  "Socrates,"  and  Plato  as  writers,  which  is 
an  impossibility,  since  Socrates  left  no  writings,  and  doubtless 
Sophokles  is  meant.  On  page  216,  foot-note,  "hiemen  luxu 
quamlonga  fovere"  should  be  "hiemen  luxu  quam  longa 
fovere."  On  page  238,  in  the  Latin  quotation,  "rerem** 
should  be  "rerum;^  and  "mili,"  "mihi."  On  page  247  an  in- 
stance of  very  slovenly  printing  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
sentence:  "The  sacred  isle  between  Porto  and  Ostia  has  be- 
come a  desert,  where  a  few  wild  oxen  g^raze,  and  which  the 
traveler  hardly  dares  to  cross, 
was  then  a  much-frequented,  etc." 

On  the  map  facing  page  245  "via"  is  twice  made  of  the 
neuter  gender.  In  Latin  it  is  customary  for  proper  names 
and  adjectives  derived  therefrom  to  beg^n  with  a  capital,  so 
that  "italici"  (p.  256)  should  begin  with  a  capital  I,  and  like- 
wise "sabellicus"  (p.  257)  should  have  a  capital  S.  On  page 
265  "Laurentum"  has  received  an  "i,"  and  on  page  264  "Val- 
erino"  should  be  "Valerius." 

In  the  matter  of  proper  names  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  translator's  peculiarities,  unless  they  be  due  to  crass  igno- 
rance of  classical  literature.  Aulus  Gellius  appears  regularly 
in  the  French  costume  of  "Aulu-Gelle"  (foot-note,  p.  45),  and 
Dionyssius  is  always  "Denys"  (p.  129,  etc.);  Xanthus  is  "Xan- 
the"  (p.  90),  and  on  the  same  page  Achilles'  friend  is  "Pe- 
troclus."  Pythagoras  becomes  "Pythagorus"  on  page  202. 
Acestes  is  improperly  written  *'Acestus"  (p.  217)  with  almost 
pardonable  persistency.  On  page  223  "hierodules"  is  not 
Greek,  as  is  asserted,  but  is  the  French  representative  of  the 
Greek  tcpoSoXot,  and  **  Rutules"  (p.  338)  is  almost  unrecog- 
nizable to  one  unacquainted  with  French. 

There  are  very  many  other  mistakes  in  this  book,  but  want 
of  space  forbids  me  from  extending  the  list  farther.     It  would 
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not  have  been  so  full  as  it  is  had  not  some  previous  notices  of 
the  work  been  absolutely  misleading.  How  any  one  with  any 
love  for  Horace  and  Vergil  and  any  claim  to  scholarship  can 
read  this  book  and  fail  to  be  offended  by  the  slovenly  blunders 
that  meet  one  on  almost  every  other  page  is  more  than  can 
easily  be  imagined.  Charles  W.  Bain. 


THE   BIBLE   IN  A  LITERARY  GARB. 

The  Modern  Rkadek's  Bible.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
bj  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  handy  and  neatly  bound 
volumes  of  the  **  Modern  Reader's  Bible/*  edited  by  Dr. 
Moulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  our  thoughts  invol- 
untarily revert  to  Matthew  Arnold  and  to  the  worthy  effort 
which  he  made  in  his  day  to  get  the  English  public  to  read 
and  study  the  Bible  as  literature.  We  can  not  but  think  that 
he  would  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  endorsed  the  present 
work,  for  it  is  a  most  successful  attempt  to  edit  the  Bible  as 
literature,  and  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  natural  inter- 
est in  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  considerably  impaired  by  the 
form  in  which  they  are  presented.  The  division  into  chap- 
ters and  verses  has  apparently  tended  to  destroy  the  literary 
significance  of  the  Bible,  and  the  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween prose  and  poetr)'  in  the  King  James  Version  has  still 
further  obscured  the  great  charm  and  beauty  of  Hebrew 
literature. 

Dr.  Moulton'S  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  book  of  the 
Bible  is  published  in  separate  form,  so  as  to  preserv^e  its  indi- 
viduality, as  well  as  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  litera- 
ture represented.  For  purpose  of  convenience,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament has  been  divided  into  three  series^ — to  wit:  the  "Wis- 
dom Series,"  in  six  volumes,  comprising  Proverbs,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  Ecclesiastes  (Wisdom  of  Solomon),  the  Book  of  Job, 
Deuteronomy*  Biblical  Idyls;  the  "History  Series/'  in  five 
volumes,  comprising  Genesis*  the  Exodus,  the  Judges,  the 
Kings,  the  Chronicles;  and  the  "Prophecy  Series,*'  in  four 
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volumes,  comprising  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel 
and  the  Minor  Prophets.  Each  volume  contains  an  intro- 
duction, which  is  confined  strictly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
book  as  literature,  together  with  critical  annotations  at  the 
end,  to  which  is  added  a  valuable  reference  table,  which  con- 
nects the  arrangement  of  the  present  edition  with  the  chap- 
ters and  verses  of  the  Bible  as  usually  printed.  The  text 
used  is  that  of  the  Revised  Version,  the  marginal  readings 
being  generally  preferred.  The  whole  is  presented  in  a  most 
attractive  form,  and  with  the  separate  volumes  of  w4iat  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  single  book  piled  upon  one*s  table 
one  can  not  but  feel  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  point  of  view  is  so  fresh  and  original  that  the 
Bible  is  presented  in  an  entirely  new  light.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Bible  in  a  religious  and  devotional 
way  and  have  separated  it  so  long  from  ever>^thing  human 
and  secular  that  at  first  this  method  of  speaking  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  literature  gives  us  a  shock  of  surprise.  But  upon 
sober  reflection  one  finds  one's  self  asking  the  question:  If  God 
vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  man,  would  He  ignore  the  lit- 
erary form  in  which  that  revelation  was  made?  And  if  this 
is  the  case,  can  we  ever  hope  to  understand  the  Scriptures 
apart  from  an  appreciation  of  their  literary  beauty? 

Dr.  Moulton,  in  an  essay  on  the  "Bible  as  Literature/* 
shows  very  clearly  that  it  is  only  by  making  the  literary  form 
a  matter  of  study  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  a  proper  spiritual 
interpretation.  The  point  which  he  seeks  to  impress  upon 
the  reading  public  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Bible,  what- 
ever more  it  may  be,  is  an  interesting  Hterature;  that  no  ed- 
ucated man  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  it  any  more  thaii 
he  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  masterpieces  of  classic 
literature.  At  a  time  when  men  are  notoriously  ignorant  of 
the  Bible  we  can  not  but  feel  that  Dr.  Moulton*s  work  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  aw^aken  interest  and  to  restore  the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  proper  place  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  o; 
the  nation.  We  shall  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  hi 
volumes  covering  the  New  Testament.       W.  A.  Guerry. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  OF  SOUTHERN  VERSE. 

From  Cliff  and  Scaur.     A  Collection  of  Verse,     By  Benjamin  Sledd. 
New  York  and  London:  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sone^  1897.     lamo.,  pp.  vi,  100. 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  one  lays  down  the  first 
volume  of  a  Southern  poet  who  has  not  found  his  inspira- 
tion in  sentiment  or  his  profit  in  exploiting  darky  traits  and 
customs.  Prof.  Sledd  holds  by  the  Old  South  in  just  the 
right  waj';  by  linking  his  work  with  that  of  the  recognized 
masters  of  song.  He  does  not  do  this  so  slavishly  as  many 
of  his  ante-bellum  forerunners  were  wont  to  do^ — and  this  is 
to  his  credit — but  he  is  as  resolute  as  they  were  to  uphold 
and  reverence  genuine  poetic  tradition,  Tennyson  and,  per- 
haps, Coleridge,  or  some  other  master  of  the  weird,  seem  to 
be  his  tutelary  deities,  and  they  have  taught  him  a  regard  for 
form  that  gives  savor  even  to  the  least  mature  of  his  poems. 
He  will  soon,  I  think  and  trust,  wean  himself  from  their 
kindly  influence  and  enter  upon  his  own  heritage,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  he  will  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  them. 

His  gratitude  to  Tennyson  receives  expression  not  only  in 
the  title  given  to  his  volume  and  in  the  touching  *'  Prelude," 
but  also  in  such  a  tender,  delicate  poem  as  '* Alice,**  and  in 
the  sweet  versification  of  *' Lilian./'     The  indebtedness  to 
Coleridge,  perhaps  to  Poe  also,  or  else  to  his  own  tempera- 
ment and  en\dronment,  is  evidenced  by  the  constant  way 
in  which  Mr.  Sledd 's  imagination  plays  around  elfish  leg- 
end— as,  for  example,  in  the  opening  poem,  *'A  Ballad  of 
Otter  Hill."     I  can  not  think  that  either  the  Tennysonian  or 
the  Coleridgean  verses  are  particularly  worthy  of  note — save 
for  their  charm  of  fluidity  and  frequently  felicitous  diction — 
since  they  are  all  marked  by  a  certain  looseness  of  construc- 
tion as  regards  the  evolution  of  their  central  themes  and  by 
a  lack  of  inherent  value  and  inevitableness  in  their  subject- 
matter;  but  as  I  believe  that  Prof.  Sledd  will  soon  devote 
Himself  to  more  strenuous  and  tangible  themes,  and  as  his 
volume  shows  many  traces  of  original  power,  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  this  phase  of  his  work. 
1  shall  mention  but  two  qualities  of  his  verse  that  seem  to 
*ve  it  considerable  value  and  promise,  and  shall  illus- 
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trate  them  by  several  citations.  The  first  is  a  refined  pes- 
simism that  does  not  become  unbalanced ;  the  second  is  an 
equally  refined  pathos  that  does  not  become  sentimental. 
Other  qualities  there  are,  no  doubt,  such  as  the  <*  fluidity  of 
movement  and  diction,"  to  quote  Arnold,  that  I  praised  a 
moment  since,  and  the  occasional  play  of  delightful  fancy  or 
of  striking  imagination  in  some  of  the  shorter  poems.  But  I 
have  not  space  enough  to  comment  fully  upon  these  matters, 
and  I  prefer  to  let  Mr.  Sledd's  verses  speak  for  themselves. 
Here  is  a  poem  of  delicate,  haunting  pessimism  entiUed 
the  "  Mystery  of  the  Woods." 

Vaguer  it  seems  than  a  vision 

Dreamed  in  an  hour  unknown ; 
A  grave  with  pines  overshadowed, 

And  strange  wild  life  overgrown. 

The  first  of  earth^s  dark  secrets 

Bj  curious  childhood  found, 
Much  did  I  wonder  what  meaning 

Laj  hid  in  that  little  mound. 

And  once~«till  must  I  remember 

The  drearj  autumn  day — 
All  trembling  with  nameless  terror, 

I  ceased  from  childish  plaj, 

Saying,  "Death — what  is  it,  mother?" 

Sadly  she  made  reply. 
Clasping  her  arms  about  me : 

**Thou*lt  find  out  by  and  by." 

But  life's  first  perfect  gladness, 

I  never  felt  it  more, 
Nor  ever  again  was  the  sunshine 

So  sweet  as  it  was  before. 
For  long,  long  years  I  waited, 

The  answer  still  I  wait. 
And  hear  but  darkly  murmur 

The  riddling  lips  of  fate. 
When  1  joy  in  the  strength  of  morning. 

And  feel  that  life  is  good — 
Lo,  right  athwart  my  pathway 

That  fateful  mound  in  the  wood. 
And  when  I  sadly  question 

What  way  beyond  may  lie, 
A  silent  voice  makes  answer, 

"ThouMt  know  all  by  and  by."  ": 
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More  deeply  pessimistic^  reminding  one  of  Poe  at  times, 
are  the  verses  entitled  "In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow," 
which  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  entire,  but  from  which  I 
must  make  two  extracts.     Here  is  the  opening  stanza: 

No  life  was  there  in  that  lone  land ; 
Or  only  lived  the  shuddering  sand — 
Blind,  hungry  thing — 
Which  round  mj  hepless  feet  would  cling 

And  strive  to  clasp  me  fast 
In  its  cold  arms.    There  was  no  light, 
And  jet  I  felt  that  height  on  height 

Shut  in  the  dead  black  vast 

Equally  good  are  these  lines  from  the  third  stanza: 

As  seamen  hear, 
And,  hearing,  thrill  with  formless  fear, 
The  midnight  waves  on  unknown  shore ; 
So,  ever  growing  more  and  more, 
Deep,  dolorous  sounds  I  heard  draw  near, 
And  knew  the  illimitable  sea 
Which  One  had  said  the  end  must  be. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Sledd's  power  to  write  pathetic 
poetry  that  does  not  degenerate  into  mere  sentiment,  I  shall 
quote  entire  his  touching  and  psychologically  true  poem, 
called  the  **  Mother:  " 

Will  thej  not  leave  me  in  peace?    Yes,  dear,  I  am  coming  soon. 
What  need  of  winter's  presence  at  rose-crowned  rites  of  June? 
He  brings  her  home  in  triumph,  the  sweet  young  life  he  has  won ; 
And  I  could  rejoice  in  a  daughter,  had  I  not  lost  a  son. 
Long  since  God  took  my  others,  and  now  I  am  left  alone ; 
For,  though  I  am  still  his  mother,  the  wife  will  claim  her  own. 
How  cold  to-night  was  his  greeting  I     He  called  me  simply  '*  Mother; " 
Those  old  sweet  names  of  endearment  so  soon  he  gives  to  another. 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  the  nights  when  he  sat  by  the  hearth  and  read, 
And  'twas  to  his  voice  I  listened,  and  not  what  the  dull  books  said ; 
And  often  Pd  fall  to  weeping — and  yet  I  knew  not  why ; 
But  then  we  older  children  must  have  our  meaningless  cry; 
A  moment  of  silence  and  weeping,  and  then  my  tears  have  done. 
May  I,  who  have  wept  for  nothing,  not  weep  for  the  loss  of  a  son  ? 
But  why  is  my  loss  so  bitter  ?    'Tis  what  all  mothers  have  known ; 
For,  though  we  still  are  mothers,  we  may  not  claim  our  own. 

Another  pathetic  poem   touching  deep,  if  often   struck, 
chords  of  the  suffering  human  heart  is  entitled  **  United:" 
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AH  day  it  shook  the  land — grim  battle's  thunder-tread — 

And  fields  at  morning  green,  at  eve  are  trampled  red; 

But  now  on  the  stricken  scene  twilight  and  quiet  fall; 

Only,  from  hill  to  hill,  night's  tremulous  voices  call ; 

And  comes  from  far  along,  where  camp-fires  warning  bum, 

The  dread,  hushed  sound  which  tells  of  morning's  sad  return. 

Timidly  nature  awakens ;  the  stars  come  out  overhead, 

And  a  flood  of  moonlight  breaks  like  a  voiceless  prayer  for  the  dead, 

And  steals  the  blessed  wind,  like  Odin's  fairest  daughter, 

In  viewless  ministry,  over  the  fields  of  slaughter; 

Soothing  the  smitten  life,  easing  the  pang  of  death, 

And  bearing  away  on  high  the  passing  warrior's  breath. 

Two  youthful  forms  are  lying  apart  from  the  thickest  fray, 
The  one  in  Northern  blue,  the  other  in  Southern  gray. 
Around  his  lifeless  foeman  the  arms  of  each  are  pressed, 
And  the  head  of  one  is  pillowed  upon  the  other's  breast; 
As  if  two  loving  brothers,  wearied  with  work  and  play, 
Had  fallen  asleep  together  at  close  of  the  summer  day. 
Foeman  were  they,  and  brothers  ?    Again  the  battle's  din, 
With  its  sullen,  cruel  answer,  from  far  away  breaks  in. 

Of  Striking  short  poems  and  single  stanzas  Mr.  Sledd's 
book  affords  quite  a  number  of  examples,  considering  its 
tiny  proportions.  Here  is  a  poem  entitled  <<  Insomnia/' 
which  closes  in  an  admirably  imaginative  manner: 

Would'st  know  the  saddest  of  sad  things? 
It  is  with  sleepless  eyes  to  lie. 
Watching  the  weary  hours  go  by. 
Till  weariness  impatient  waits 
Beside  day's  grim  unopened  gates, 
For  all  the  untried  morrow  brings. 

Here  is  another,  called  "Dawn  and  the  Peak/*  contain- 
ing an  image  almost  if  not  quite  equally  good : 

High  over  all  one  huge  peak  stands. 

Flinging  his  Titan  hands 

To  grasp  the  vale,  a  glowing  cup. 

And  to  the  morning  holds  it  up; 

Then,  leaning  its  lips  to  the  river's  edge. 

Pours  to  the  sun  earth's  sacred  pledge. 

An  exquisite  **  conceit,"  as  our  seventeenth  century  an- 
cestors would  have  termed  it,  will  be  found  in  the  touching 
poem  entitled  the  **  Cocoon ;  "  but  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
strong  verses  headed  **  Out  of  the  Depths,"  I  must  refer  my 
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readers  to  Mr.  Sledd's  volume.  Poems  such  as  these  are 
worth,  to  my  mind,  a  dozen  such  shadowy  pieces  as  the 
**  Little  People  of  the  Hills ''  or  **  Young  Clifford's  Bride/' 
which  take  no  hold  upon  the  heart  and  have  no  grip  on  life. 
Finally  let  me  quote  a  strong  sonnet  on  **  Life's  Tri- 
umph/* with  the  query  why  Mr.  Sledd  does  not  cultivate 
more  assiduously  a  noble  form  of  verse  not  unsuited  to  his 
powers: 

The  grim  old  bards,  in  lore  fantastic,  saj 
That  only  they  may  feast  in  Odin*s  hall 
Who  fall  with  front  to  foe,  as  heroes  fall ; 
But  they  who  conquer  and  survive  each  fray 
And  only  yield  to  lingering  decay ; 
Who  win  the  fatal  meed  of  bier  and  pall, 
In  Hela*s  dim,  drear  realms  are  gathered  all. 
And  so,  'tis  not  the  victor's  part  I  pray. 
But  ask  that  other  triumph  over  fate, 
That  I  may  never  know  life's  sad  decline. 
With  only  the  last  barren  spoils  to  glean 
From  fields  where  battle's  fulness  late  has  been. 
And  darkness  near  on  which  no  dawn  can  wait; 
To  pass  amid  life's  fray  be  liefer  mine. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Sledd  for  the  pleasure 
some  of  his  verses  have  given  me,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  will  not  let  professional  cares  deter  him  from  culti- 
vating his  genuine  lyrical  and  elegiac  faculty.  Narrative 
poetry  he  should  either  eschew  or  endeavor  more  strenu- 
ously to  learn  the  secrets  of;  but  for  lyric  work  he  has,  I 
think,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  aptitude.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  readers  who  may  care  to  know  something  of  the  man  as 
well  as  of  his  book,  I  will  merely  say  that  Mr.  Sledd  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  who  is  Professor  of  English  at 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  and  that,  like  many  another  Southern 
teacher,  he  is  a  native  of  Virginia — a  fact  one  may  gather 
from  the  affectionate  epilogue  that  closes  his  volume. 

W.  P.  T. 


NOTES. 

With  the  December  number  the  Atlantic  Monthly  com- 
pleted its  eightieth  volume.  The  October  number  was  a 
special  one,  celebrating  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  magazine.  We  are  somewhat  late  in  offering  our 
congratulations,  but  they  are  as  sincere  as  they  are  belated. 
It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  service  to  American  litera- 
ture rendered  by  the  Atlantic  in  the  past,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  for  over  a  generation  there  has  not  been  a  single 
literary  movement  and  hardly  a  distinguished  literary  name 
that  has  not  been  well  represented  in  its  pages;  but  we  may 
express  our  opinion  that  the  magazine  has  never  been  more 
really  alive  than  it  is  to-day,  and  we  may  wish  it  continued 
prosperity.  It  stands  up  for  the  cause  of  true  literature  as 
well  as  any  periodical  can  do  that  depends  on  popular  ap- 
proval, and  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  paid  t\i^  A  tlantic^ 
its  editors,  and  its  publishers  the  highest  compliment  that  it 
is  in  our  power  to  pay. 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  papers  which  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  gathered  into  his  recent  volume  of  "Essays'* 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  have  been  already  read  by  the  public 
in  the  various  magazines,  but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
them  collected.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
thoroughly  patriotic  American  citizen  holding  office  to-day, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  on  political  topics  always  has  a  ring 
of  strength  and  sincerity  about  it  that  does  us  good.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  the  essays 
in  the  collection  deal  with  present,  and  therefore  transient, 
political  issues.  There  are  at  least  three  that  are  of  perma- 
nent value  for  their  wise  optimism  ^nd  their  thorough  con- 
futation of  certain  more  or  less  shallow  pessimistic  and  sen- 
timental views  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  race  expressed 
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in  books,  one  of  which,  at  least,  the  public  has  been  reading 
with  avidity.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  masterly  reviews 
of  Mr.  Pearson's  "National  Life  and  Character'*  (which,  our 
readers  will  remember,  appeared  first  in  these  pages),  of  Mr. 
Brooks  Adams'  "Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,"  and  of  that 
much-overrated  book,  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution."  We  heart- 
ily commend  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "Essays,"  and  these  three  in 
particular,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "Essays"  is  "The 
Scholar  and  the  State,"  a  collection  made  by  the  Century 
Company  of  Bishop  Henry  Codman  Potter's  papers  and  ad- 
dresses. The  Bishop  of  New  York  is  an  ecclesiastical  states- 
man who  manages  to  keep  his  eye  on  secular  politics  and  to 
say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  If  all  our  statesmen 
would  study  the  wise  words  of  this  great  ecclesiastic  and 
profit  by  them,  we  should  not  be  forever  complaining  of  the 
decline  of  statesmanship  in  our  midst.  All  the  papers  in 
Bishop  Potter's  volume  are  interesting,  but  we  especially 
commend  the  sermon  in  memory  of  Bishop  Brooks  to  all  who 
wish  to  learn  how  broad-spirited  and  catholic  a  man  the  sur- 
viving bishop  is.  Of  the  political  papers,  the  best  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  address  delivered  on  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Washington's  inauguration  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  essays  are  all  worth  reading,  and 
nearly  all  are  timely  and  full  of  matter. 


"Anasaket,"  the  title  of  a  small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Horton-Smith,  M.A.,  so  favorably  known  to  American  schol- 
ars through  his  many  philological  papers  already  published, 
consists  of  two  articles,  of  which  the  former,  which  appeared 
in  thtClassicalReviewlor  May,  1894,  sets  forth  Mr.  Horton- 
Smith's  views  in  regard  to  this  interesting  word;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  vindication  of  the  former  paper  and  a  lengthy  reply 
to  the  strictures  made  upon  this  by  Professor  R.  S.  Conway  in 
the  same  journal  for  October,  1894.    "Anasaket,"  which  is 
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found  on  a  bronze  helmet  belonging  to  the  Brittorium  Ager, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  "Antikenkabinet"  at  Vienna,  is  Os- 
can,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much  discussion  among  schol- 
ars of  the  Italic  dialects.  Many  views  have  been  advanced  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  obscure  word,  no  one  of  which  will  proba- 
bly ever  be  unhesitatingly  accepted,  for  etymological  inves- 
tigators are  somewhat  like  doctors,  and  often  disagree  to  the 
bitter  end.  In  his  first  paper  Mr.  Horton-Smith  proposes 
the  ingenious  suggestion  that  this  troublesome  word  is  an 
attempt  of  the  Oscan  people  of  Aqua-Fensemum-Veseris  to 
transliterate  the  Greek  word  drcft^icc,  so  often  found  in  votive 
inscriptions.  The  Oscan  people  of  this  district,  coming  into 
close  contact  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Laconian  settlements, 
were  naturally  influenced  by  their  method  of  pronunciation, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  or  was  frequently  substituted  for  ft 
In  the  second  paper  the  author  answers,  in  orderly  succes- 
sion, the  objections  brought  by  Professor  Conway  against 
the  views  contained  in  the  preceding  paper,  and  also  adduces 
some  additional  matter  in  support  of  his  own  theory.  As  in 
his  other  writings,  so  in  these,  Mr.  Horton-Smith  has 
brought  a  great  mass  of  learning  to  his  subject,  which  he  has 
treated  in  a  most  scholarly  and  exhaustive  manner,  citing  so 
many  authorities  in  defense  of  each  step  in  his  argument  that 
he  seems  to  have  proved  almost  conclusively  the  correctness 
of  his  views  touching  this  word.  The  entire  pamphlet  is 
characterized  by  the  author's  easy  style,  and  deserves  to  take 
its  place  by  the  side  of  his  other  etymological  discussions.  It 
is,  however,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Horton-Smith  will 
not  confine  his  work  to  etymological  and  grammatical  in- 
vestigation, but  will  again  give  his  attention  to  literary  mat- 
ters, in  which  he  has  been  so  successful,  and  write  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  his  excellent  "Ars  Tragica,"  etc.,  which  was 
criticized  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review. 


Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  just  issued  three  little 
books  of  value.    The  first  is  Professor  George  Herbert  Palm- 
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er's  **Self-Cultivation  in  English,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  originally  as  a  lecture,  but  may  be  found  useful  in 
its  published  form  by  those  who  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  study  of  English  has  a  practical  as  well  as  an  aesthetic 
use.  The  second  is  Ex-President  Cleveland's  "The  Self- 
Made  Man  in  American  Life,"  which  will  be  remembered  as 
the  widely  noticed  address  made  by  him  on  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Princeton.  The 
third  is  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne's  ''If  I  Were  God,"  a  little 
tract  by  no  means  so  irreverent  as  its  title  would  indicate. 
It  is  not  a  profound  essay,  but  the  author  appears  in  it  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  perhaps,  than  when  he  is  pursuing  ''The  Gold- 
en Girl,"  since  the  woman  in  this  particular  case  is  a  sincere 
member  of  the  Salvation  Army  who  is  treated  with  great  re- 
spect. The  philosophy  of  the  author  himself  is  considerably 
less  hedonistic  than  that  of  Omar  Kayyam,  whose  quatrains — 
or,  rather,  Fitzgerald's — Mr.  le  Gallienne  has,  as  we  all  know, 
been  tampering  with  of  late.  If  versatility  be  a  sign  of  ge- 
nius, the  British  writer  we  are  considering  certainly  has 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  mere  elegant 
trifler;  yet  this  is  what  we  fear  he  will  be  called  in  the  future. 


The  appearance  of  the  new  critical  journal.  Literature^ 
which  the  London  Times  is  responsible  for  in  England  and 
the  Messrs.  Harper  in  this  country,  deserves  a  word  of  no- 
tice.    It  is  designed  to  deal  with  literature  pure  and  simple, 
a  commendable  purpose,  but  one  which  is  better  suited,  per- 
haps, to  England  than  to  this  country,  where  we  already  have 
the  Dial^  the  Critic^  and  the  Literary  World.    If  Literature 
promised  to  be  much  better  than  any  of  these  journals,  it 
would  be  in  order  for  the  Harpers  to  import  the  sheets 
(though  even  then  we  could  wish  that  they  would  make  the 
dates  on  the  cover  and  the  inside  pages  correspond) ;  but  so 
'af  as  we  can  tell  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  indicate  that 
^he  new  British  weekly  will  surpass  what  we  already  have  in 
-^nierica,  and  we  therefore  see  no  special  reason  for  its  im- 
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portation.  It  stands  to  reason,  moreover,  that  a  nation  of 
seventy  millions  of  people  in  a  fair  state  of  civilization  need 
not  import  its  second-rate  literature  from  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  in  the  same  state  of  culture. 


Mentioning  the  fact  that  the  cover-pages  of  Literature  do 
not  correspond  in  date  with  the  inside  pages  of  that  periodical 
reminds  us  that  similar  discrepancies  are  sometimes  observed 
in  books.  We  have  lying  before  us  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Growth  of  the  French  Nation,"  by  Professor  George  Burton 
Adams,  of  Yale,  one  of  the  Chautauqua  books,  and  bearing 
the  impriht  on  the  cover  of  Flood  &  Vincent,  the  authorized 
Chautauqua  publishers.  The  title-page,  however,  bears  the 
imprint  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  who  have,  perhaps,  taken 
over  the  book  because  the  Chautauqua  people  have  changed 
their  annual  course  of  reading.  Maps  of  France  are  to  be 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  which  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  account  for  the  fact  that  a  new  outside  dress  was  not 
given  to  the  book.  As  for  Professor  Adams'  part  of  the 
work,  it  seems  to  have  been  successfully  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  pupils  and  of  the  people  who  follow  courses  of 
reading. 


J.  M.  Donaldson,  President.  F.  A.  Pattie,  Cashier. 

T.  A.  Embrby,  Vice-President. 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  and  Bishop 
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(Nov.  1897): 
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ncM,  succinctness,  justness 
of  statement  and  admirable 
arrangement  make  it,  I  think, 
a  work  of  lasting  value.  It 
otight  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  in  whom  our  Or- 
ders are  matters  of  Interest 
and  concern." 


The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Riley. 
S.T.D.,  sometime  Professor  of 
Kcclesiastical  History  at  Nas- 
hotah,  and  now  Professor  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  wrUes  (Nov.  1897): 
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its  research  and  Its  learning,  and 
it  seems  to  me  its  unanswerable 
truth  and  appositcness.  I  know 
of  no  book  of  such  present  value, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  receive  here- 
after permanent  attention.  Its 
necessarily  polemic  tone  will  not 
diminish  the  weight  of  its  ar- 
guments, and  its  far  -  reaching 
thought,  its  great  fairness,  its 
truly  ecumenioil  spirit,  its  appre- 
ciation of  antiquity  and  of  the 
present  venerable  £ast  will  car* 
ry  its  force  far  beyond  our  own 
communion." 
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long  and  scholarly  review 
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"  It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to 
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ordered  and  valuable  Tindi- 
cation  of  the  validity  of  An- 
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attacks  made  upon  them  by 
Rome." 

"  There  is  so  much  in  these 
volumes  which  is  of  real 
value,  so  many  weighty  argu- 
ments that  are  urg^  with 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE.^ 

Therb  are  two  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world's  art 
that  are  of  supreme  interest:  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  But  they  are  widely  different  in  their 
character.  The  age  of  Pericles  was  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  harmonious  development,  the  glorious  blossoming 
<lf  a  perfect  flower,  which  had  grown  in  symmetrical  grace 
to  bloom  in  ideal  beauty. 

Not  so  with  the  Renaissance.  No  period  of  humanity 
has  been  torn  with  more  conflicting  ideas,  with  more  diverse 
aspirations,  with  more  opposing  passions.  Greek  literature 
and  Greek  art  had  come  again  to  light,  and  the  hearts  of 
many,  carried  away  by  the  loveliness  of  this  world,  longed 
to  return  to  the  bright  days  of  old  when  beauty  was  all  in 
all,  and  men  gathered  to  watch  the  naked  runners  at  Olym- 
pia  straining  their  forms  of  matchless  grace  and  power,  or 
stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  Athenian  Gulf  to  look  at 
Phryne  as  she  rose  as  Aphrodite  from  the  purple  sea.  But 
in  other  breasts  the  religious  fervor  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  hatred  of  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  earth,  glowed  as 
warmly  as  in  the  bosom  of  Peter  the  Hermit  when  he 
aroused  Europe  to  throw  itself  upon  Asia  in  the  hope  of  re- 
covering the  holy  sepulcher.  Never  before  had  there  been 
such  21  conflict  in  the  minds  of  men,  not  even  in  the  days 
when  Christianity  had   fought  its  great  battle  with  pagan 

*  "The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,"  "The  Florentine  Painters 
of  the  Renaissance,"  "The  Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.** 
b/  Bemhard  Berenson.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Rome.  What  made  the  conflict  so  intense  and  so  peculiar 
was  that  the  new  spirit  did  not  come  as  a  distinct  faith 
against  which  the  forces  of  conservatism  could  be  clearly 
drawn.  The  lovers  of  antique  art  did  not  cease  to  be 
Christians,  they  were  not  even  heretics,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  burned  at  the  stake  and  an  end  made  of  the  matter, 
as  Simon  de  Montfort  had  wiped  out  in  blood  the  brilliant 
civilization  of  Provence  when  a  holy  war  had  been  pro- 
claimed against  the  troubadours  because  they  sang  too 
sweetly  of  woman's  love  and  of  earthly  beauty.  The  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance  penetrated  into  everj^  heart,  and  the 
conflict  went  on  in  the  bosom  of  everj"  man.  For  long  cen- 
turies men  had  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  ascetic  disci- 
pline imposed  by  a  religious  fervor  that  had  blinded  them  to 
the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  had  looked  upon  the  fair  earth 
as  a  hideous  dungeon  haunted  b^^  evil  spirits,  upon  the  body 
as  an  unclean  tenement  of  clay  that  imprisoned  the  soul  and 
dragged  it  down  to  sin.  Slowly  their  eyes  were  opened. 
They  looked  upon  the  world,  and  they  saw  that,  though  de- 
faced by  the  ravages  of  man  and  stained  by  his  crimes,  it 
was  still  fair  and  good;  and  in  their  breasts  there  grew  up, 
although  they  struggled  against  it,  the  old  pagan  love  for 
ihe  beauty  of  external  things,  for  the  purple  sea  breaking 
forever  on  the  silver  sands,  for  the  sunlight's  brilliance  as  it 
fell  upon  fields  of  golden  grain  and  hills  clothed  in  verdure; 
above  all,  for  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance,  for  the 
grace  of  the  human  form.  But  these  feelings  were  not  sim- 
ple and  unmixed  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  Greek.  In  every 
breast  there  were  also  the  spiritual  aspirations,  the  hatred  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  that  characterized  the 
middle  age.  These  inconsistent  elements  waged  an  inces- 
sant war.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Fra  Angelico,  the 
spiritual  side  had  almost  the  entire  victory;  sometimes^  as 
in  the  case  of  Titian,  the  new^  paganism  almost  uprooted  the 
Christian  spirit;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Raffaelt 
they  were  blended  together  in  harmonious  union. 

When  the  Renaissance  began  we  cannot  tell.     Far  back 
into  the  dark  ages  we  can  see  the  spirit  stirring,  now  manifest- 


* 

* 
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ing  itself  here,  now  there,  but  always  sternly  repressed  by 
the  bigotry  of  the  time.  But  when  at  length  the  human  in- 
tellect broke  its  fetters,  its  advance  was  extremely  rapid. 
Petrarch  was  already  seventeen  years  of  age  when  Dante 
died,  yet  the  spirit  of  Dante  is  almost  entirely  medieval, 
while  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  is  almost  entirely  classic.  And 
yet,  as  showing  how  the  two  spirits  were  intermingled, 
the  very  groundwork  of  Petrarch's  poetry  is  of  the  middle 
age.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  middle  age  was  its 
constant  yearning  for  the  unattainable.  That  which  was 
within  reach  was  without  value ;  that  which  was  beyond  the 
grasp  was  longed  for  with  infinite  desire.  Men  cared  little 
for  their  own  wives  or  for  any  whom  they  could  win. 
Every  knight  chose  some  lady  in  whose  honor  he  might 
achieve  his  feats  of  arms,  every  minnesinger  or  troubadour 
chose  one  to  whom  to  address  his  songs  of  love  and  war; 
but  it  was  always  some  one  beyond  their  reach,  either  be- 
cause she  was  the  wife  of  another  or  because  of  her  exalted 
rank.  It  was  this  purely  spiritual  love  alone  that  found 
poetic  expression ;  and  there  was  so  little  reality  in  it,  it  was 
80  entirely  a  matter  of  the  imagination,  that  the  real  objects 
of  human  love  cared  nothing  about  it.  His  visionary  love  . 
for  Beatrice  did  not  prevent  Dante  from  marrying  and  hav-' 
ing  ten  children,  and  his  good  wife  Gemma  no  doubt  valued 
the  poet's  devotion  to  his  shadow  at  its  true  worth.  Had 
Beatrice  come  to  Dante  or  Laura  to  Petrarch,  the  poets  would 
doubtless  have  wept  over  their  shattered  dream,  and  have 
chosen  some  other  woman  as  the  object  of  their  spiritual  de- 
votion. This  visionary  love,  which  it  is  so  hard  for  us  now 
to  realize,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  absorption  of  the 
middle  age  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  the  abhorrence  of 
the  things  of  the  flesh.* 

Though  the  Renaissance  owed  its  awakening  to  the  re- 
discovery of  antiquity,  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  art 

*  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  love  is  the  Floren- 
tine poet  Sacchetti,  who  married  three  successive  wives,  and  in  the  mean 
time  addressed  all  his  poems  to  a  fourth  woman. 
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of  Greece  and  that  of  Italy,  In  ancient  art  it  was  the 
that  was  sought,  each  artist  striving  to  produce  the  ideal  of 
perfect  beauty,  free  from  the  imperfections  of  any  indi- 
vidual man  or  woman.  With  the  soul  Greek  art  has  little  to 
do.  The  expression  upon  the  faces  is  usually  one  of  Olym- 
pian serenity  alone;  and  if  human  passions  are  portrayed,  as 
in  the  Laocoon,  it  is  only  in  their  simplest  form. 

Far  different  was  the  Renaissance.     Christianity  and  the 
middle  ages  had   swept  across  men*s  liv^es,  and  they  hai^| 
learned  to  turn  their  glance  inward,  probing  the  soufs  most 
hidden  mysteries.     Instead  of  faces  which  merely  express 
the  joy  of  living  in  a  joyous  w^orld,  in  a  world  still  bright 
with  the  freshness  of  its  glorious  youth,  we  have  counte- 
nances in  which  are  depicted  all  the  passions  of  humanity, 
its  most  secret  instincts,  its  vaguest  aspirations.     It  is  no 
longer  the  type  that  is  sought  for;  it  is  the  individual     In- 
stead of  trying  to  eliminate  from  the  w^ork  of  art  all  that  is 
personal  to  the  model,  leaving  only  the  abstraction  of  ideal 
beauty,  the  effort  is  to  represent  the  individual  person,  the 
individual  soul.     Instead  of  endeavoring  to  produce  froa|H 
many   imperfections   a   single    perfect   type,  they   strive  ti^* 
show  how  body  differs  from  body,  spirit  from  spirit.     Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  would  follow  all  day  long  a  person  whose 
countenance    struck   him   as  they  passed  upon    the    street, 
seeking  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  personality  and  to  fix  upo^^ 
his  sketch-book  the  charm  of   feature  or  expression  wit^H 
which  he  had  been  impressed — trying  to  seize  those  very 
elements  of  being  that  Apelles  w^ould  have  been  most  anx- 
ious to  exclude.  j 

Therefore,  while  the  purpose  of  Greek  art  was  the  at^| 
tainment  of  abstract  perfection,  the  purpose  of  Renaissance 
art  was  the  expression  of  the  individual  countenance  and 
form.  In  this  respect  nearly  all  modern  art  has  followed 
the  guidance  of  the  Renaissance,  not  of  antiquitJ^  We  ad- 
mire antique  art,  but  its  calm  grandeur  is  no  longer  possible 
to  our  souls,  torn  as  they  are  with  conflicting  feelings  un- 
dreamed of  by  a  Greek;  and  when  we  try  to  imitate  it  ^f^^k 
are  usually  merely  stiff  and  academic.     But  the  people  of  th^^ 


Italian  Renaissance  are  our  true  ancestors.     Their  feelings 

Wf*ere  the  same  as  ours,  only  more  intense;   they  were  con- 

ffonted  by  the  same  problems;  their  art  dt^als  with  the  same 

sentiments,  the  same  aspirations;   and  in  the  study  of  their 

w^crks  the  modern  artist  w^ill  find  infinite  profit  and  inspira- 

I         The  result  of  this  seeking  after  individuality  is  that  Re- 
x^siissance  art  is  far  more  varied  than  that  of  antiquity.     In 
<jreece  everj^  artist  was  striving  for  the  same  thing,  for  the 
ykighest  tjT>e  of  beauty  or  of  strength,  so  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain sameness  in  their  works.     Scopas  is  more  vehement; 
I^raxiteles,  more  voluptuous;  but  they  are  in  search  of  the 
same  ideals^  and  even  among  the  ancients  their  works  were 
Hopelessly  confused — a  thing  that  could  never  happen  in  the 
case  of  Michelangelo,  Raffael,  Leonardo,  Correggio,  and 
Tidan. 

And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  love  of  individuality 
that  painting  became  the  favorite  art  of  the  Renaissance  as 
sculpture  was  the  favorite  art  of  Greece.  Sculpture  is  best 
suited  to  the  creation  of  ideal  types;  paintings  to  the  depict- 
ing of  individual  expression*  And  in  the  hands  of  the  art- 
iBts  of  the  Renaissance  the  function  of  sculpture  is  com- 
pletely changed.  Instead  of  plastic  forms  with  brows  on 
which  sits  the  serenity  of  Olympus,  the  body  is  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  the  most  complex  feelings;  and 
often  the  artist  thinks  not  of  its  beauty,  but  only  of  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  tortured  limbs. 

And  this  striving  after  individuality  in  art  is  only  an  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  age*  There  are  times  in  the 
World's  history  when  the  individual  is  completely  absorbed 
^0  the  mass  of  his  fellows;  when  all  men  are  seeking  a  sin- 
gle ideal,  each  rejoicing  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  spirit 
^at  animates  the  whole.  Such  in  art  were  the  middle 
^ges»  when  myriads  of  men  cooperated  in  the  erection  of 
%8e  marvelous  Gothic  cathedrals  which  are  the  wonder  of 
sU  succeeding  generations,  and  yet  all  were  so  absorbed  in 
tiieir  work  that  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  the  archi- 
^cts  from  whose  astounding  brains  could  spring  the  con- 
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ception  of  those  vast  structures  with  their  infinite  complica- 
tions of  ornament  and  slender  shafts  reaching  heavenward 
their  stony  arms  in  rapturous  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace 
— men  who  cared  only  for  their  work  and  who  did  not  even 
carve  their  names  upon  those  pillars,  the  least  of  which 
would  have  made  them  immortal. 

There  are  other  times  that  are  periods  of  disintegration, 
when  the  bonds  that  bound  men  together  are  loosened,  and 
when  each  strikes  out  for  himself,  or  combines  with  others 
only  for  purposes  of  temporary  advantage,  moved  by  no 
common  impulse,  but  each  seeking  for  himself  pleasure, 
power,  riches,  or  fame.  Such  a  period  was  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  French  Revolution,  times  of  intense  per- 
sonal activity,  of  strong  individual  development,  when  the 
human  soul  breaks  its  fetters  and  revels  in  a  freedom  that 
too  often  leads  to  dissolution  and  ruin.  These  are  not 
the  most  wholesome  periods  in  the  world's  records,  but  they 
are  the  periods  of  greatest  interest.  In  them  we  pass  from 
history  to  biography.  We  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the 
movement  of  vast  inert  masses — we  are  fascinated  by  intense 
personalities,  each  of  which  differs  from  the  other,  having 
different  ideas,  different  aspirations,  different  characteris- 
tics. And  of  all  these  periods  of  transition,  when  the  old 
idols  are  crumbling  and  thousands  of  new  ones  are  clamor- 
ing to  take  their  places,  when  the  old  ties  of  association 
have  been  broken  and  new  ones  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, when  men  are  free  to  pursue  the  bent  of  their  own 
spirits  without  constraint,  when  each  stands  distinct  from  the 
mass  of  humanity — the  Italian  Renaissance  is  the  most  at- 
tractive. It  was  a  time  of  vehement  activity,  when  brain 
and  nerves  and  sinews  were  strained  to  the  utmost;  when 
each  strove  most  passionately  for  himself,  freeing  himself 
most  completely  from  his  fellow  men,  a  time  of  intense  light 
and  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  of  great  virtues  and  astounding 
crimes,  of  princes  like  the  Visconti,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  their  hate  was  fratricide  and  their  love  was  incest;  of 
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popes  like  SLxtus  IV*  and  Alexander  Borgia,  who  defiled 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  with  orgies  that  would  have  shocked  the 
companions  of  Nero  and  at  whose  poisoned  banquets  Death 
presided  as  master  of  the  revels;  of  saints  like  Fra  Angelico 
and  Savonarola;  of  murderous  bacchantes  like  Lucretia 
Borgia  and  of  holy  matrons  like  Vittoria  Colonna;  a  time 
of  upheaval,  of  tumult,  of  confusion,  when  a  mere  condot- 
tiere  like  Sforza,  selling  his  sword  and  his  mercenaries  to 
the  highest  bidder,  could  become  a  sovereign,  when  princi- 
palities were  daily  changed  into  republics  and  republics  into 
principalities;  when  the  ruler  of  to-day  was  the  exile  of  to- 
morrow, only  to  return  again  in  triumph  to  exact  a  bloody 
vengeance;  a  time  almost  of  anarchy  when  men  yet  loved 
art  and  learning  with  an  intensity  of  devotion  that  has  never 
since  been  equaled,  when  the  artist  quietly  painted  his 
altar  piece  or  his  V^enus  rising  from  the  sea,  or  the  scholar 
drank  rapturously  at  the  newly  discovered  fount  of  the 
Grecian  Muses  w^hile  men  w^ere  cutting  each  other's  throats 
outside  his  door — a  time,  in  short,  when  a  man  could  be 
anything  if  he  only  had  the  boldness,  the  cunning,  or  the 
strength.  No  age  is  so  varied  in  its  interest.  Each  city 
has  its  different  architecture,  its  different  art,  and  its  indi- 
vidual history  full  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  conflicting  pas- 
sions. The  very  air  seemed  surcharged  with  electricity, 
here  shining  as  a  splendid  beacon  giving  light  to  an  admir- 
ing world;  there  crashing  downward  as  a  thunderbolt,  bear- 
ing destruction  in  its  wake.  In  this  atmosphere,  where  all 
things  were  possible  for  good  or  evil,  life  was  intense,  pas- 
sionate, voluptuous,  cruel,  as  it  has  rarely  been,  and  yet  per- 
vaded everywhere  by  a  spirit  of  humanistic  culture  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  brutal  ferocity  that  w^as  continually  break- 
ing forth.     The  art  of  such  an  age  must  necessarily  possess 

peculiar  and  enduring  interest. 

While  we  cannot  say  when  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
began,  we  can  fix  with  certainty  the  time  and  place  when  it 
manifested  itself  in  art.  It  was  in  the  city  of  Pisa  and  in 
the  person  of  Niccolo  Pisano.  He  would  no  doubt  have 
died  a  maker  of  medieval  images,  but  in  a  happy  moment 
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his  eyes  fell  upon  an  ancient  sarcophagus  still  preserved  in 
the  Pisan  Campo  Santo.  Then  the  divine  beauty  of  an- 
tique art  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  that  he  too 
would  be  a  sculptor.  He  had  to  modify  the  ancient  forms  to  ■ 
suit  the  requirements  of  Christianity;  but  he  grasped  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  he  threw 
off  the  shackles  which  had  bound  him,  and  how  noble  and 
lifelike  are  his  compositions.  But  his  sons  and  pupils, 
though  able  and  meritorious  sculptors,  returned  to  the  me- 
dieval spirit,  and  it  was  not  through  them  that  the  divine  fire 
was  handed  down. 

As  Giotto,  the  peasant  lad»  was  watching  his  flock,  draw- 
the  figure  of  a  goat  upon  a  fragment  of  slate,  the  painter, 
Cimabue  was  attracted  to  the    lad*s  bright  face  and  was 
struck  with  the  excellence  of  his  drawing.     He  induced  the 
boy's  father  to  entrust  him  to  his  care»  and  took  him  into 
Florence,  then  merely  a  medieval  city,  with  scarcely  any  of 
those  noble  edifices  that  now  give  it  an  undying  interest. 
There  the  boy  studied,  learned  how  to  mix  colors,  and  be- 
came the  greatest  artist  of  his  age,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
time.     To  appreciate  his  merits  we  must  try  to  place  our- 
selves in  his  position,  with  nothing  around  save  ugly,  stiff 
Byzantine  saints  and  Madonnas,  with  no  life  in  their  emaci- 
ated faces  and  wooden  forms.     Into  art  he  breathed   the 
breath  of  life.     No  man  has  ever  excelled  him  in  telling  a 
story.     His  few  figures,  grouped  with  consummate  judgment, 
express    the   idea   intended    with   a  simple    directness    that 
makes  the  matter  clear  to  every  beholder;  and  they  stand  out 
as  though  we  could  clasp  them  in  our  arms.     The  expres 
sion  of  their  face  is  noble  and  in  accordance  with  the  sub 
ject,  and  their  gestures  are  appropriate*     The  draperies  are 
arranged  in  heavy  vertical  folds,  but  they  are  real  draperies.; 
No  man  ever  did  so  much  for  art,  and  as  we  look  at  his 
numerous   frescos  in    the  Arena  Chapel   at  Padua,  in   the 
church  of  St,  Francis  at  Assisi,  in  the  several  churches  a' 
Florence,  we  marvel  at  the  excellence  of  his  work  and  se< 
in  it  the  germs  of  the  future  glories  of  Raffael  and  Michel 
angelo. 
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And  as  an  architect  he  even  excelled  his  achievements  as  a 
painter.  Others  have  painted  pictures  far  more  beautiful 
than  his,  though  none  has  progressed  so  far  beyond  the 
work  of  his  immediate  predecessors;  but  no  one  has  ever 
constructed  a  tower  that  in  beauty  will  compare  with  that 
campanile  which  remains  the  fairest  ornament  of  Florence. 
He  who  has  not  looked  upon  it  can  have  no  idea  of  its 
amazing  grace,  its  strength  and  delicacy,  the  symmetry"  of  its 
proportions. 

Unlike  Niccolo  Pisano,  Giotto  was  little  affected  by  the 
remains  of  antique  art.  His  guide  was  his  own  unerring 
eye,  his  close  study  of  the  things  about  him.  Like  his 
friend  Dante,  of  w^hom  he  has  left  two  splendid  portraits, 
and  w*hose  praise  of  him  in  the  Divine  Comedy  would  have 
made  him  immortal  if  his  works  had  not  done  so,  his  spirit 
was  still  purely  medieval;  but  as  in  Dante's  case,  the  scales 
i^ere  falling  from  his  eyes,  so  that  he  saw  things  about  him 
as  they  were. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  master  his  work  went  bravely 
on.  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Simone  Memmi,  Orcagna,  Lorenzetti, 
and  many  others  continued  his  labors,  painting  pictures 
which  have  been  the  delight  of  all  succeeding  generations, 
while  Paolo  Uccelli  solved  the  mysteries  of  perspective,  so 
that  landscape  became  possible. 

But  the  first  truly  great  name  after  that  of  Giotto  is  Ghi- 
berti's.  He  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  making  of  two  sets  of 
doors  for  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  but  in  them  he  has 
raised  to  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  the  pyra* 
mids  of  Egypt.  No  work  more  original  than  the  last  and 
perfect  set  was  ever  undertaken.  Ghiberti  had  before  him 
aoble  bas-reliefs  of  ancient  times  which  he  might  have  imi- 
tated; but  he  turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  created  a  new 
form  of  art,  a  strange  combination  of  pictorial  design  and  re- 
lief treatment  which  he  alone  has  been  able  to  handle  wMth 
entire  success.  All  the  rules  of  the  bas-relief  are  disre- 
gardedf  and  instead  he  gives  us  pictures  in  bronze,  the  fig- 
ures in  front  in  high  relief,  those  behind  shading  off  into 
lower  and  lower  relief  to  express  the  gradations  of  distance. 
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In  ten  compartments  he  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
to  Solomon  in  his  glory,  and  the  perfect  grace  and  delicacy 
of  his  work  leaves  all  that  had  been  achieved  by  his  pred- 
ecessors far  behind.  Michelangelo  declared  his  doors 
were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise;  and  though  fo 
hundred  years  have  since  passed  away,  nothing  of  a  simil 
kind  has  been  produced  that  is  worthy  for  a  moment  to 
compared  with  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  on  the  progress  of  the  Ri 
naissance  was  Donatello,  perhaps  the  foremost  of  all 
sculptors  who  preceded  Michelangelo.  His  achievement 
are  extremely  varied.  He  was  devoted  to  classic  art,  a 
some  of  his  works  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  an 
tiques;  but  he  was  also  intensely  alive  to  the  world  around 
him,  and  he  is  at  times  an  extreme  realist.  His  sense  of  1 
and  movement  is  extraordinary,  and  no  man  ever  had 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  effect  of  position  upon  sculp- 
ture. Each  of  his  works  looks  better  in  the  place  for  which 
it  is  destined  than  it  would  look  anywhere  else.  He  in^ 
pressed  strongly  upon  his  contemporaries  and  successors  tli<^ 
fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  study  classic  art  with  absorbing 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  one's  individualit; 
and  his  influence  was  as  beneflcial  as  it  was  far-reaching. 

The  next  painter  to  make  a  great  stride  forward  wi 
Masaccio,  the  marvelous  genius  from  whose  brilliant  han 
death  snatched  the  brush  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seve 
but  w^hose  frescos  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  at  Floren 
were  the  school  in  which  all  his  successors  received  their 
best  training.  It  was  he  who  first  mastered  the  problems  of 
dealing  with  the  nude,  of  motion,  of  draperies.  After  him 
all  things  were  possible.  If  we  compare  his  paintings  w^il 
what  has  since  been  achieved,  they  seem  excellent  work  a 
nothing  more;  but  if  we  compare  them  with  the  w^orks 
his  predecessors,  the  immensity  of  his  progress  is  at  on 
apparent.  He  is  to  the  art  of  Florence  what  Giorgione  wi 
to  the  art  of  Venice,  what  Marlowe  was  to  English  literatu 
a  heaven-inspired  young  genius,  who  blazed  out  the  way  for 


Raffael  and  Michelangelo  as  the  others  blazed  it  out  for 
Titian  and  Shakspere.  Before  him  painting  was  an  at- 
tempt; after  him  it  became  an  achievement.  How  long  its 
progress  might  have  been  delayed  had  he  never  been  born 
we  do  not  know ;  but  we  recognize  the  great  impulse  which 
he  gave  to  the  onward  movement,  and  we  see  the  results  in 
the  wonderful  galaxy  of  great  artists  that  sprang  up  to  carry 
on  his  work. 

And  far  away  in  the  north,  at  Mantua,  there  soon  arose 
another  whose  influence  was  scarcely  less,  who  as  a  drafts- 
man stands  beside  Michelangelo  and  Albert  Dtirer,  the  great 
Mantegna.  For  him  the  drawing  was  all,  the  color  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  Of  all  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance, 
he  was  most  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  antique  art.  His 
works,  though  done  in  colors,  could  be  transmuted  into  re- 
lief with  less  loss  of  effect  than  those  of  any  other  painter. 
What  Masaccio  did  for  modeling  and  Giorgione  for  color 
he  did  for  outline.  Of  all  great  painters,  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  whose  full  effect  could  be  caught  from  an  outline 
engraving.  The  finest  of  his  works  is  probably  the  **  Tri- 
umph of  Julius  Caesar,'*  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court;  but 
to  Padua  and  particularly  to  Mantua  one  must  go  fully  to 
realize  his  power.  He  had  few  imitators — his  art  was  too 
stjvere  for  that — ^but  all  who  have  followed  him  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  power  of  his  drawing. 

But  to  return  to  Florence.  Fra  Angelico,  though  he  sur- 
vived Masaccio  many  years,  profited  nothing  by  his  lessons. 
In  point  of  modeling  he  is  scarcely  equal  to  Giotto  and  the 
earliest  masters.  We  cannot  even  distinguish  that  there  are 
any  limbs  beneath  his  heavy  draperies.  In  his  eyes  the  hu- 
man body  was  hateful  and  unclean.  It  was  the  soul  alone 
that  he  regarded.  He  was  himself  the  purest  and  most 
saintly  being  upon  whom  the  sun  has  ever  shone,  and  all  his 
spiritual  fervor  glows  in  his  works.  The  faces  of  his  saints 
and  angels  are  transfigured  with  the  light  of  the  spirit,  car- 
ried away  by  a  celestial  rapture*  He  cannot  depict  the 
wicked  and  the  base.  But  in  the  representation  of  the  joys 
oi  paradise  and  the  ecstasy  of  relig^ious  fervor 
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all  comparison,  and  as  a  colorist  in  his  peculiar  way 
stands  alone.  He  uses  only  the  clearest  and  brightest  huet 
which  in  the  hands  of  another  would  inevitably  seem  ci-ud^ 
but  which  in  his  have  all  the  harmony  and  splendor  of  tb 
rainbow.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  whom  pictur 
should  be  assigned,  and  every  day  the  views  of  critic 
change;  but  none  who  has  seen  one  of  his  ever  doubts  for 
moment  when  he  sees  another.  As  soon  might  you  expect 
man  who  has  seen  a  rainbow  to  doubt  the  identity  of  tlie  phi 
nomenon  when  it  appears  again. 

Among  Masaccio's  successors  was  Botticelli,  one  of  tb 
most  fascinating  painters  that  ever  lived*  In  no  one  else  di 
we  see  so  plainly  depicted  that  struggle  between  the  medii 
val  and  the  classic  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  thi 
Renaissance.  His  culture  and  aspirations  were  classical; 
is  with  classical  subjects  that  he  loves  to  deal.  But  his  S013 
still  belongs  to  the  middle  ages,  and  his  classical  subjed 
are  treated  with  all  the  subtle  spiritual  grace  that  was  cha| 
acteristic  of  medieval  thought*  It  is  the  beauty  of  womei 
that  he  loves  to  paint;  but  instead  of  the  strong,  health; 
womanhood  of  classic  art  that  would  become  his  topics*  the 
is  a  languid,  spiritualized,  almost  unwholesome  delicacy 
In  him  we  see  the  middle  age  looking  out  upon  the  ne 
world  that  has  arisen,  and  unveiling  its  form,  which  ha 
grown  thin  and  delicate  in  the  seclusion  of  its  sad  life,  vainly 
attempting  to  rival  the  strong  vitality^  of  the  ancient  time 
It  is  as  if  some  slender  nun  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  thi 
cloister  should  attempt  to  rise  with  Phryne  from  the  sea. 

The  man  who  profited  most  by  Masaccio's  work  was  Si 
norelli,  and  so  well  did  he  profit  that  he  became  one  of  th^ 
greatest  masters  of  anatomy  that  the  world  has  ever  knowaj 
His  province  was  the  nude.  Condemned  by  the  exigencl 
of  the  time  to  paint  mostly  figures  that  are  draped,  no  01 
can  have  any  idea  of  his  power  who  has  not  visited  th 
cathedral  at  Orvieto*  In  the  picture  of  Paradise  we  %% 
every  pose  of  restful  quiet;  in  the  Resurrection  we  see  evei 
attitude  of  easy  motion  as  the  awakened  dead  clamber  01 
of  their  graves,  and  stretch  themselves  after  their  long  sleep 
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in  the  Hell  we  have  every  distortion  of  the  body  engaged  in 

^e  fiercest  struggles  and  racked  by  the  bitterest  pains.    His 

power  to  represent  the  body  was  hardly  excelled  even  by 

Michelangelo,  but  he  lacked  the  deep  spiritual  meaning  of 

that  sublime  genius. 

When  these  and  Delia  Robbia,  Lippo  Lippi,  Ghirlandajo, 
Penigino,  and  many  others  whom  I  have  not  the  time  to 
mention,  had  prepared  the  way,  there  came  the  giants — 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raffael,  and  Michelangelo. 

Leonardo's  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  was  universally 
conceded  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  painting.  It  has  perished 
now,  and  before  its  desecrated  remains  we  can  only  mourn 
as  beside  a  tomb.  The  best  idea  that  we  can  get  of  it  is  by 
a  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London.  There,  in  a  room 
at  the  top  of  many  flights  of  weary  steps,  is  a  copy  of  the 
size  of  the  original  by  Marco  d'Uggione,  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  copy  that  was  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  master,  and 
which  is  as  well  preserved  as  if  it  were  painted  yesterday. 

But  though  in  Leonardo's  great  masterpiece  there  is  no 
woman's  figure,  yet  this  man,  who  was  so  powerful  that  he 
could  break  the  strongest  horseshoe  with  his  naked  hands, 
whose  vast  mind  embraced  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time  and 
forecast  many  of  the  discoveries  of  the  future,  loved  most  the 
face  of  woman,  and  in  depicting  the  subtle  charm  of  wom- 
anhood he  has  no  rival.  For  his  women  he  has  a  smile 
which  is  all  his  own,  whose  meaning  is  as  unfathomable  as 
the  sea,  and  which  haunts  us  like  a  magic  spell.  Most  per- 
sons, on  first  seeing  the  Mona  Lisa,  exclaim  in  some  disap- 
pointment that  she  is  rather  plain  than  beautiful;  but  few 
are  they  who  have  looked  upon  that  face,  and  afterward 
gone  away  and  forgotten  it. 

There  was  never  a  greater  genius  than  Leonardo,  but  his 
dreams  of  perfection  were  so  far  beyond  anything  that  even 
he  could  accomplish  that  he  rarely  completed  anything. 
Still  the  few  pictures  that  he  has  left  us  are  inexpressibly 
precious,  finished  to  a  marvelous  perfection,  and  filled  with 
subtle  charm.  And  he  has  bequeathed  us  a  number  of 
drawings  and  sketches,  the  most  precious  that  have  come 
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down  to  us  from  any  artist,  and  which  reveal  in  an  ama- 
ziog  manner  the  strength  and  the  wonderful  subtlety  of  his 
genius. 

The  strongest  man  who  ever  devoted  himself  to  art  was 
Michelangelo;  not  strong  with  the  calm,  tranquil  strength 
ot  Grecian  art,  but  with  the  strength  of  a  troubled  soul,  torn 
with  conflicting  passions,  dreaming  impossible  dreams,  stri- 
ving upward  with  bitterness  and  despair*  No  man  was  ever 
so  soHtary.  He  lived  in  the  world,  but  he  was  not  of  it. 
His  companions  were  his  vast  dreams,  before  whose  immen- 
sity the  world  around  faded  into  insignificance-  He  had  a 
deep  affection  for  a  few  friends  and  for  his  old  ser\'ant, 
Urbino,  who  had  waited  upon  him  for  so  many  years,  and 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  worthless  family;  but  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  seems  to  have  loved  no  woman, 
unless  the  noble  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  inspired  in  his  breast 
a  mj'stical  but  apparently  Platonic  devotion  that  found  ex- 
pression in  some  of  those  wonderful  sonnets  so  full  of  spir- 
itual meaning  and  which,  in  spite  of  their  roughness  and 
want  of  artistic  finish,  are  among  the  richest  treasures  of 
Italian  literature;  and  it  was  only  w^hen  she  lay  cold  in 
death  that  he  presumed  so  far  as  to  kiss  her  brow. 

In  art  his  domain  w^as  the  grand  and  terrible,  and  in  that 
domain  he  has  remained  without  a  peer.  He  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy  when  he  carved  that  gigantic  David  facing 
Goliath,  before  w^hose  superhuman  wrath  and  defiance  all 
other  statues  seem  weak  save  his  own  Moses,  who,  straight 
from  converse  with  the  Deity,  sits  as  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
proud  with  a  supernatural  pride,  strong  with  a  superhuman 
strength,  not  the  mild  and  gentle  lawgiver,  but  one  who  has 
come  to  deliver  the  edicts  of  God  to  a  world  that  must 
crouch  and  obey.  And  in  the  figures  on  the  Medici  tombs 
he  has  expressed  a  sorrow,  a  weariness  of  life,  in  which  is 
summed  up  the  grief  and  ennui  of  a  world. 

His  achievements  as  a  painter  were  not  less  prodigious. 
No  man  can  stand  beneath  the  Sistine's  vault  and  look  up 
at  the  tremendous  forms  of  the  prophets  and  sybils,  and  the 
youthful  athletes  who  accompany  them,  at  the  vast  pictures 
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la  which  are  set  forth  the  history  of  the  universe  down  to 
the  drunkenness  of  Noah,  without  being  overcome  with  a 
sense  of  awe. 

But  of  all  the  supreme  trio,  the  most  perfect  was  RaffaeL 
Beautiful,  gentle,  kind,  and  considerate  as  a  woman,  modest 
and  unaffected  amidst  all  his  triumphs,  strong  and  manly 
['when  occasion  required  the  assertion  of  manhood^  he  seems 
[to  have  been  without  a  flaw.     His  life  was  public;  he  went 
attended  by  a  host  of  scholars,  like  the  retinue  of  a  prince; 
tie  lived  in  as  fierce  a  light  as  ever  beat  upon  a  throne;   but 
Ithere  has  not  come  down  to  us  the  record  of  one  unkind  act, 
lof  one  ungenerous  thought.     No  man  ever  possessed  such  a 
i^'onderful  capacity  for  winning  hearts.     From  his  cradle  up 
every  one  loved  him,  every  one  delighted  to  help  him  for- 
ward in  his  glorious  career.     His  life  was  one  long  triumph, 
but  success  puft'ed  him  up  with  no  pride,  took  nothing  away 
from  the  sweetness  of  his  smile.     In  his  studio  he  had  fifty 
I  pupils,  many  of  them  already  distinguished  artists,  who  at- 
tended him  when  he  went  abroad  as  though  he  were  a  mon- 
arch, profiting  by  every  word  that  dropped  from  his  lips, 
watching  every  movement  of  his  divine  brush ;  and  such  was 
I  his  influence  that  amongst  this  great  concourse,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  filled  with  the  natural  jealousy  and 
nervous  sensibility  of  artists,  peace  and  kindness  and  a  joy- 
ous cheerfulness  reigned  undisturbed.     And  when  on  his 
thirty-seventh  birthday  the  prince  of  painters  died  (a  martyr 
to  his  love  of  antique  art)  of  a  lever  caught  in  the  excava- 
tion of  some  ruins,  he  was  mourned  as  artist  never  was,  and 
ever}'  man  wiio  had  beheld  that  beautiful  face  felt  that  he 
had  lost  a  friend* 

His  art  is  the  reflection  of  the  sweetness,  the  light,  and  the 
complete  harmony  of  his  perfect  soul.  He  was  not  a  heav- 
enly dreamer,  like  Fra  Angelico.  He  lived  in  this  world, 
but  he  saw  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  eyes,  pure,  noble,  and 
beautiful.  Though,  as  his  frescos  in  the  Vatican  prove,  no 
man  could  excel  him  in  depicting  a  lofty  and  harmonious 
strength,  it  was  the  puritj^  and  beauty  of  woman,  the  inno- 
cence and  charm  of  childhood,  that  attracted  him  most,  and 
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they  find  their  supreme  expression  in  those  Madonnas  which 
will  remain  unrivaled  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  original  of  men,  yet  no  man  was 
ever  so  receptive*  In  his  youth  he  adopted  the  style  of  ev- 
ery  master  under  whom  he  w^orked,  giving  to  it,  however^  a 
dignit}^  a  grace,  a  purity,  tliat  were  all  his  own.  Even  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  in  the  splendor  of  his  glory gfl 
he  did  not  disdain  to  learn  from  Michelangelo;  and  in  every 
case  it  was  a  gain.  He  did  not  imitate,  he  did  not  subordi- 
nate his  own  harmonious  genius  to  that  of  any  other  man; 
but  he  appropriated  their  ideas,  and  lent  to  ihem  his  own 
peculiar  charm  and  grace. 

Meanwhile  across  the  Apenines  there  were  others  who 
were  winning  for  themselves  a  fame  scarcely  less  glorious,  fl 

At  Parma  Correggio  was  at  work,  and  no  more  original 
artist  ever  existed.  Far  away  from  the  great  centers  of  art 
life,  with  little  guidance  save  his  own  aspiration,  he  worked 
out  an  art  all  his  own.  In  technic  its  highest  merit  is  its 
wonderful  light  and  shade »  that  mastery  of  chiaroscuro  in 
which  it  stands  alone;  and  its  most  striking  moral  quality  is 
its  fresh  joyousness.  It  is  not  the  rapt  ecstasy  of  Fra  An^ 
gelico;  it  is  a  radiant  joy  that  springs  from  an  excess  of 
buoyant  spirits,  a  pagan  gladness,  a  breath  of  the  world's 
fresh  youth.  It  is  like  the  joy  of  some  faun  playing  in  the 
sunlight.  He  is  the  painter  of  youth  and  childhood.  Such 
boys,  such  children  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere — so  brightp 
so  full  of  animal  spirits,  so  radiantly  happy.  He  abhors 
darkness  and  loves  the  light,  the  glad  light  of  this  world.  It 
is  to  gladsome  subjects  that  he  turns:  to  the  birth  of  the 
young  Christ,  with  the  lovely  young  angels  singing  their 
hosannas;  to  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  into  heaven, 
with  all  the  angelic  host  streaming  upward  in  transcendent 
joy.     In  such  scenes  he  is  perfect. 

And  he  goes  back  with  a  peculiar  and  unequaled  sympa- 
thy to  the  myths  of  ancient  times,  to  the  wanton  loves  of  thefl 
gods  of  Greece,  to  Jupiter  descending  to  meet  Danae  in  a 
shower  of  gold,  creeping  toward  the  sleeping  Antiope  in  thei 
guise  of  a  satjT,  enfolding  the  lovely  lo  in  his  cloudy  e 
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brace,  or  toying  as  a  swan  with  the  fair  Leda;  to  Diana 
driving  her  chariot  in  triumphant  beauty ;  to  Mars  and  Venus 
and  Cupid. 

Of  all  strange  survivals  of  past  ages,  Correggio  is  the  most 
amazing.     He  is  a  Greek  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  fit  com- 
panion of  Sappho,  of  Alcaeus,  of  Anacreon,  full  of  the  joy  of 
life,  of  the  adoration  of  physical  beauty,  blithe  as  a  skylark, 
lovely  as  the  morning.     The  return  to  the  pagan  spirit  is  not 
with  him  the  result  of  study  and  conscious  effort,  as  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries;  he  was  born  a  pagan  of  the 
gladsome  days  when  the  forests  were  full  of  fauns  and  dry- 
ads, when  a  njrmph  lay  hidden  in  every  fountain,  when  the 
wilderness  trembled  with  the  sighs   of  the   amorous   Pan. 
How  such  a  spirit  could  have  survived  the  darkness  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  middle  ages,  its  joy  undimmed,  its  brightness 
untarnished,  fresh  as  in  the  days  when  Apollo  watched  the 
flocks  of  Admetus  on  the  Thessalian  plains,  is  one  of  those 
problems  of  which  there  is  no  solution. 

In  Venice  all  the  mysteries  of  deep  and  glowing  color,  all 
the  rich,  voluptuous  beauty  of  pagan  life  were  revealed  to  the 
young  Giorgione.  In  his  earliest  manhood  he  was  stricken 
down,  but  he  passed  the  torch  on  to  Titian,  in  whose  hands 
it  blazed  with  matchless  brilliance  and  for  an  unexampled 
length  of  days. 

No  artist  ever  had  so  prosperous  a  career  as  Titian. 
Success  attended  him  from  the  first,  and  during  his  nine- 
ty-nine years  no  cloud  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  hori- 
zon. To  the  end  of  that  marvelous  age  he  retained  all 
his  faculties,  producing  masterpieces  to  the  last,  and  dying 
finally  of  the  plague,  a  hale  and  hearty  old  man.  The  prin- 
ces and  potentates  of  the  earth  chose  him  to  leave  their  image 
to  posterity,  and  it  was  the  monarch  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  upon  whose  vast  dominions 
the  sun  never  set,  who  picked  up  the  brush  that  he  had 
dropped,  saying  that  a  Titian  was  worthy  to  be  served  by  an 
emperor. 

As  a  colorist  and  as  an  exponent  of  the  wholesome,  strong 
beauty  of  this  world  he  remains  forever  without  a  rival. 
10 
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Some  critics  abuse  him  because  he  has  not  the  religious  fervor 
of  Fra  Angelico,  the  divine  purity  and  elevation  of  RaJSaeL 
But  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  He  could  not  have  improved  upon 
them  in  their  sphere,  while  in  his  own  he  is  the  undisputed 
master,  revealing  to  us  the  beauty  of  terrestrial  things,  par- 
ticularly the  loveliness  of  women,  as  no  one  else  has  done. 
It  is  an  art  that  appeals  chieflj^  to  the  mind  and  the  senses, 
and  but  little  to  the  soul;  but  there  is  nothing  morbid  about 
it<  It  is  as  healthy  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  only  the  narrowest 
minds  can  blame  him  because  he  painted  so  well  the  lov-eli- 
ness  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto  are  splendid  painters,  but 
far  inferior  to  Titian »  Tintoretto  w^as  a  man  of  surprising 
genius,  but  in  most  of  his  works  he  was  hasty,  impetuous, 
and  theatrical,  dashing  them  off  at  lightning  speed  and  in  un- 
pleasant colors  which  have  now  become  so  darkened  with 
time  as  to  be  repulsive.  Ruskin  has  written  many  books  to 
prove  that  they  are  the  greatest  paintings  in  all  the  world; 
but  those  huge  black  compositions  crowded  with  figures  and 
painted  at  breakneck  speed  are  certainly  caviar  to  the 
general*  But  if  w^e  go  into  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  look  at 
his  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  his  Mercury  and  the  ^ 
Graces  and  his  Minerva  driving  back  Mars,  we  will  perceivo^H 
that  in  his  happier  moments  he  could  be  one  of  the  most  de-^* 
lightful  painters  that  ever  lived. 

Veronese's  art  is  as  uniform  as  Tintoretto's  is  capricious,  , 
He  is  devoted  alone  to  depicting  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  this 
world,  and  his  specialty,  in  which  he  stands  unrivaled,  15 
banquet  scenes,  where  the  splendor  of  fine  raiment,  of  stately 
architecture,  of  sumptuous  furnishing,  and  handsome  people 
can  be  best  set  forth. 

With  Veronese  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance  passed  away «l 
In  the  next  age  there  was  a  brief  revival  when  the  Caraccif] 
Doraenichino,  Guido  Reni,  and  Guercino  produced  many  fine 
pictures  that  are  now  too  little  esteemed.     A  hundred  years 
ago    they  were   classed  with  the  master  works  of  Raffaelf 
and  Michelangelo,  but  now  they  have  fallen  into  a    disre- 
pute as  undeserved  as  their  previous  exaltation.     But,  ex-^ 
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cellent  as  these  artists  are,  they  were  only  a  splendid  after- 
glow, and  when  they  had  passed  away  an  utter  darkness 
settled  over  the  peninsula  that  had  once  been  the  torch  at 
i;vhich  was  lighted  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

TTiere  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  sudden  ending  of 
Renaissance  art»  Greek  art  reached  the  zenith  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  but  its  long  afternoon  was  almost  as  brilliant  as 
its  noonday  splendor.  But  when  the  sun  of  Italian  art  had 
reached  its  meridian  it  was  suddenly  eclipsed.  This  was 
partly  due  to  exhaustion,  but  was  principally  the  result  of 
political  causes. 

While  all  this  brilliant  life  was  going  on  in  Italy,  while 
the  peninsula  was  divided  among  a  number  of  petty  princi- 
palities maintaining  the  balance  of  power  as  carefully  as  the 
Europe  of  to-day,  each  a  center  of  a  rich  artistic  activity, 
beyond  the  Alps,  in  those  countries  of  the  North  and  West 
of  which  the  Italians  rarely  thought,  and  then  only  with  con- 
tempt as  a  region  of  barbarism  and  darkness,  forces 
were  at  work  of  w^hich  they  scarcely  reckoned.  Slowly  out 
of  the  anarchy  and  turmoil  of  the  middle  ages  two  great 
kingdoms  were  emerging,  France  and  Spain — kingdoms 
that  cared  not  for  the  arts,  but  rejoiced  in  war  and  rapine; 
before  whose  vast  armies  of  mail-clad  knights  the  Italian 
mercenaries  must  be  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  wind* 
They  rose  above  Italy  like  black  and  angry  waves  ready  to 
break  and  overwhelm  the  land-,  but  she  saw  not  the  danger, 
and  went  on  with  her  masks  and  her  revels,  her  painting  and 
her  sculpture,  heedless  of  the  wrath  to  come.  In  an  evil 
hour  Ludovico  il  Moro,  Duke  of  Milan,  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  French.  This  brought  the  Spaniard  also  into  the 
peninsula,  and  from  that  time  forth  havoc  and  desola- 
tion reigned  supreme*  Italy,  where  serious  war  had  been 
for  centuries  unknown,  became  the  battle-ground  of  Eu- 
rope. The  mail-clad  knights  of  France,  the  iron  infantry 
of  Spain,  the  ruthless  reiters  of  Germany,  who  dreamed 
only  of  blood  and  gold,  and  to  whose  rude  natures  art  could 
make  no  appeal,  marched  back  and  forth,  devastating  the 
land  and  trampling  upon  the  people,  until  in  the  wretched- 
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ness  of  slavery  they  lost  their  genius  and  their  manhood » 
and  became  as  incapable  of  artistic  production  as  Greece 
when  she  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

Moreover,  Italy  had  returned  toward  classic  times  until 
it  had  become  almost  pagan»  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
still  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  age.  The  pil- 
grims from  the  North,  seeing  the  w^ealth^  the  luxurjs  the 
immorality  of  Italian  life,  in  which  the  Church  took  the 
lead,  were  shocked  beyond  measure;  and  doubtless  to  the 
rude  visitors  from  beyond  the  Alps  many  pictures  which  are 
now  the  glory  of  the  world  gave  greater  offense  than  the  mur- 
ders of  the  Borgias.  Germany  rose  in  revolt;  and  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  England 
threw  in  their  lot  w4th  her.  Even  in  France  the  authoritj^ 
of  the  pope  was  assailed.  In  this  hour  of  the  Church's  ex- 
treme peril  the  fierce  and  bigoted  Spaniards  seized  the 
helm,  and  fought  out  with  measurable  success  the  long  bat- 
tle against  the  forces  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  and  they^ 
trampled  the  bright  Italian  race  under  foot  as  cruelly  as  they" 
had  done  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Crushed    and    bleedings  Italy  thought    no   more    of    art, 
and,   under   the   tjTanny  of   the   Spanish   Inquisition,   she 
sank   into  such  a  state  of  degradation  that   not  only  was^ 
she  unable  to  produce  works  worthy  of  her  past,  but  she" 
could  not  even  appreciate  those  which  she  possessed,  and 
covered  many  of  them  with  hideous  whitewash »  ■ 

So  perished  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  its  results  cao™ 
never  die,  and  as  long  as  man  loves  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  it  will  be  studied  with  a  loving  care  devoted  to  do 
other  epoch  of  modern  times.     It  has  been  to  the  modern 
world  what  Greece  was  to  the  ancient,  the  glorious  beac 
at  which  the  torches  of  civilization  have  been  lit* 

Of  all  the  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  art  of 
period,  Mr.  Berenson*s  three  little  volumes  are  perhaps  the 
most  valuable.     They  are  marvels  of  insight  and  of  suggest- 
iveness.    With  w^onderful  penetration  he  has  seized  the  veryfl 
essence  of  the  art  of  each  master,  and  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs 
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enables  the  reader  to  comprehend  his  merits  and  his  limita- 
tions.    Every  one  contemplating  a  trip  abroad  should  read 
these  masterly  little  treatises,  and  the  oldest  student  of  Re- 
naissance art  will  find  in  them  food  for  reflection.     He  may 
perhaps  differ  from  some  of  Mr.  Berenson's  conclusions, 
for  uniformity  in  matters  of  taste  is  not  possible;  but,  no 
matter  how  profound  may  have  been  his  studies,  he  will  dis- 
cover that  these  little  volumes  will  throw  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject.     Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  list  of  the 
works  of  each  master,  prepared  upon  the  basis  of  the  latest 
criticism.     It  is  sad  to  look  through  it  and  see  how  greatly 
the  authentic  works  of  most  of  them  have  been  diminished, 
but  their  fame  shines  out  only  the  brighter  and  clearer  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  held  responsible  for  so  much  that 
was  unworthy  of  their  genius. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  we  cannot  too  highly  rec- 
ommend these  little  books,  whether  to  the  general  reader  or 
to  the  professional  student  of  art.  When  the  fourth  volume 
is  issued  we  shall  have  the  ablest  and  the  most  condensed 
presentation  yet  made  of  the  very  essence  of  Renaissance 
painting.  G.  B.  Ross. 


POE  AND  RECENT  POETICS. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  Mr.  Edmond  Gosse  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Critic^  the  well-known  literary  weekly  of  New 
York: 

The  result  of  your  ballot  for  •'The  Best  Ten  American  Books  *'  declared 
in  your  issue  for  June  3,  1893,  contains  one  feature  of  great  and  grave  pub- 
lic interest  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  notice  of 
Americans  of  taste.  It  is  a  feature  of  omission.  You  give  a  list  of  authors 
who  receive  **  in  all  twenty  votes  or  more."  These  authors  are  thirty  in 
number,  and  one  of  them  received  nearly  seven  hundred  votes.  But  among 
these  thirty  does  not  occur  the  name  of  the  most  perfect,  the  most  orig- 
inal, the  most  exquisite  of  the  American  poets.  The  name  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  does  not  occur. 

The  omission  is  extraordinary  and  sinister.  If  I  were  an  American,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  call  it  disastrous.  While  every  year  sheds  more 
luster  on  the  genius  of  Poe  among  the  most  weighty  critical  authoritlet 
of  England,  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  in  his  own  country  preju- 
dice is  still  so  rampant  that  he  fails  to  secure  a  paltry  twenty  votes.  .  .  • 
You  must  look  to  your  own  house,  but  it  makes  one  wonder  what  is  the 
standard  of  American  style. 

It  is  too  recent  yet  to  say  to  what  extent  Americans  of  taste, 
to  whom  Mr.  Gosse  appeals,  have  responded  to  his  message. 
There  are  signs,  however,  of  an  awakened  interest  which 
we  cannot  mistake.  Scarcely  a  number  of  our  better  liter- 
ary magazines  is  now  appearing,  without  some  direct  or  in- 
direct reference  to  the  chief  poet  of  the  South.  The  sad  and 
unutterable  feelings,  the  thrill  of  poetic  ecstasy,  that  play 
such  havoc  with  one's  ease  of  soul  as  one  tries,  with  Poe,  to 
apprehend  the  spirit  of  supernal  loveliness,  may  be,  as 
he  says,  limited  to  souls  fittingly  constituted.  If  this  be  true, 
there  is  as  yet  no  danger  of  a  Poe  cult.  The  critical  canons 
of  healthy  sentiment  held  by  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  do  not  permit  us  to  see  poetic  beauty 
unless  it  conforms  to  their  rural  and  ultra-Attic  standards 
and  cannot  be  applied  to  such  men  as  Poe  and  Verlaine. 
The  latter  demand  lovers  and  critics  whose  hearts  will  re- 
spond to  the  sheer  beauty  of  their  song. 

One  need  not  necessarily  be  an  artist  to  respond  in  toto  to 
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the  poet's  mood;  but  there  is  a  law  of  temperament,  stronger 
than  the  conventional  canons  of  criticism,  that  demands  that 
he  be  loved  in  his  way*  What  folly  it  would  be  to  sing  of 
Dryden  or  Haydn  as  Father  Tabb  has  of  Poe  and  Chopin: 

Over  each  the  soul  of  Beauty  flung 
A  shadow,  mingled  with  the  breath 

Of  music  that  the  sirens  sung 
Whose  utterance  is  death. 

That  quatrain  is  one  of  the  rai*est  bits  of  recent  verse  \  as 
criticism  it  is  inspired.  In  either  case  we  are  lulled  by  '*  the 
[soothing  cadence  of  the  sighing  nocturne/' 

Poe  had  that  temperamental  quality  which  fitted  him  pre- 
eminently as  the  poet  of  night.  His  intense  lo%'e  for  the 
Dight-consuming  hours  is  shown  in  nearly  all  his  poems. 
His  quest  of  **E1  Dorado"  leads  him 

Over  the  mountains  of  the  nioon» 
Down  the  vallejr  o£  the  shadow. 

Standing,  with  this  poet  of  perforce  Dantesque  suggestion^ 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  we  feel  the  beauty  of 

Vastness!  and  Age!  and  Memories  of  Eld 
Silence!  and  Desolation!  and  dim  Night. 

In  Poe's  efforts  to  grasp  the  beauty  of  infinity  he  ha« 
often  put  the  question,  not  to  the  sphinx  (for  that  would  be 
too  classic  an  allusion)  but  to  the  flying  demon  in  the  storm- 
cloud  ;  he  sought  within  the  shadow  of  the  grave,  or  where 
the  **  swarthy  bat  holds  its  midnight  vigil,'*  to  commune  with 
the  invisible  spirits  of  the  air.  In  his  worship  of  the  grave 
Ave  see  only  the  love  of  solitude  and  the  desire  to  learn  its 
dread  secrets.  To  him  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  avenues 
Avhere  angels  tread,  crossing  man's  single  life-path  at  odd 
mgles* 

So,  for  example,  one  does  not  find  in  such  a  poem  as  **  Spir- 
its of  the  Dead  "  *'  the  brooding  sense  of  terror  and  shame 
of  mortality'*  of  Byron;  nor  again,  the  Ariel  force  of  the 
''March  of  Death  ''  in  the  '*  Jest  Book/'  although  there  is 
more  in  common  between  Poe  and  Beddoes  than  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  death. 
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But  the  world  is  oot  always  a  problem  to  Poe.  Wander 
ing  like  -^neas,  in  the  mantle  mist  of  Venus,  he  even  ea 
capes  the  despair  of  hope,  which  Tennyson  and  Browning 
do  not  always  shake  off.  Amid  the  fitful  flare  of  heated 
tempest  and  the  lightning's  glare  one  catches,  now  and  then, 
the  bland  smile  of  the  serene  and  azure  sky,  under  which 
the  storm-shaken  shallop  of  our  poet  is  momentarily  lulled 
and  caressed.     In  his  verses  "To  Helen"  he  sings; 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thj  clas&ic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Although  this  poem  was  written  when  Poe  was  only  four- 
teen, the  fact  of  its  retention  b)^  him  in  the  edition  of  his 
better  poems  would  argue  for  its  occasional  accord  with  his 
later  mood.  ■ 

In  the  poem  '*  For  Annie /'  strophes  six  and  seven  are 
most  beautiful  in  their  Greek  suggestion.     In  them  we  have 
a  veritable  apotheosis  of  the  grave.     We  see  death  robbed  i 
its  glooms,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  classic  repose. 

In  the  poem  **To  One  in  Paradise"  starry  hope  did  rii 
but  to  be  overcast.     Of  himself  he  says: 

For  alas!  alas!  with  me 

The  light  of  life  Is  o'er! 

'^  No  more — no  more — no  more — *' 
(Stich  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder- blasted  tree, 

Or  the  titrlcken  eagle  !»oar. 

In  this  poem  we  catch  the  full  sweep  of  Titanic  despair, 
from  the  virility  of  passion  at  its  climax  to  the  waning  lament 
of  its  unsatisfied  longing.     It  is  here  that  we  see  poetic  kin- 
ship with  Villon*s  immortal  *' Ballade  of  Departed  Ladies/' 
with  its  weird  refrain,  "Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-    . 
morn?"  or  with  Browning's  "Toccata  of  Galuppi's,"  withfl 
its  significant  query  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  maze  of™ 
dancers  who  kept  time  to  the  rhythmic  beats  of  the  soul  of  the 
musician.     In  the  following  lines  from  the  *•  Coliseum**  Poe 
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stands  face  to  face  with  the  pathos  of  temporal  decay,  the 
solution  of  which  stamps  Villon  as  a  modern  poet: 

Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle! 
Here,^where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled, 
Glides,  specterlike,  unto  his  marble  home. 
Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon, 
The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones. 

As  the  theme  develops,  however,  Poe,  with  Tennyson, 
feels  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  Hope — Cana  Fides — breathes 
into  those  pallid  stones  a  prophetic  message  for  the  daring 
mind,  bold  enough  to  question  the  prostrate,  shadowy, 
sphinxlike  forms. 

Poe  loved  to  dwell  in  haunted  woodland,  with  dark  wa- 
ters embedded  in  the  dim  and  misty  air.  A  beauty  wilder 
and  more  weird  than  that  which  is  objectively  realized 
haunts  the  poet's  soul,  and  the  inability  to  attain  this  is  the 
pathos  of  his  existence.  This  unrealized  longing  and  aspira- 
tion is  the  soul  of  Romanticism,  for  romantic  beauty  is  noth- 
ing but  the  weird  beauty  that  comes  to  us  in  the  moonlight's 
spell. 

In  one  of  Poe's  earlier  Addressed  Poems,  **The  Lake," 
there  is  a  couplet  which  is  a  key  to  his  solace  in  the  strange 
and  sad: 

In  spring  of  youth  it  was  my  lot 
To  haunt  of  the  wide  world  a  spot. 

So  lovely  was  the  loneliness 

Of  a  wild  lake,  with  black  rock  bound 

And  the  tall  pines  that  towered  around. 

But  when  the  night  had  thrown  her  pall 

Upon  that  spot,  as  upon  all, 

And  the  mystic  wind  went  by 

Murmuring  in  melody — 

Then,  ah,  then,  I  would  wake 

To  the  terror  of  that  lone  lake. 

Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright. 

But  a  tremulous  delight 

This  closing  couplet  was  elaborated  by  Poe,  in  after-years, 
into  the  very  soul  of  his  poetic  principles.  **  Inspired  by  an 
ecstatic  prescience  of  the  glories   beyond  the   grave,   we 
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Struggle,"  he  says,  '*by  multiforni  combinations  among  the 
things  and  thoughts  of  time,  to  obtain  a  portion  of  that  love- 
liness whose  very  element,  perhaps,  appertains  to  eternity 
alone."  ( 

It  was  this  struggle  to  apprehend  subjective  beauty  which 
led  Poe  into  the  fantastic,  and  which  led  V^ictor  Hugo  to 
evolve,  with  the  fancy  of  the  Celt  and  the  Oriental  love  for 
decoration,  his  theory  of  the  grotesque  in  art. 

Paul  Adam  says:  *'  The  joy  of  art  is  not  gaiety;  the  jo\'  ia 
grave,  harmonizing  with  all  the  manifestations  of  living/* 
This  is,  above  all,  the  aspiration  of  the  present  school  of 
Symbolists,  or  Neo-Romanticists.  They  try  to  realize  the 
spiritual  joy*  The  French  school,  with  Mallarme  at  its 
head,  through  the  synthesis  of  all  art,  claims  to  be  the 
**  creator  of  its  ecstasies  and  its  heavens."  As  one  of  them 
says,  in  speaking  of  modern  man;  ''il  desire,  il  desire,  O 
mon  Dieu,  comme  jamais  le  monde  n'a  desire/'  With  Ver- 
laine  poetry  was  to  be  some  intangible  winged  soul  in  flight 
**  toward  other  skies  and  other  loves/'  Although  there  is 
much  in  common  between  Mallarme *s  **  Vers  en  Prose  "  and 
Poe's  '*  Prose  Poems,"  yet  how  very  great  the  difference 
between  the  vagueness  of  the  French  school  in  which 

la  nuance  ^eute  Hance 

le  rfive  au  r^ve  et  la  flQte  au  cor! 

and  the  deep,  mystic  undercurrent  %vhich  is  felt  in  Tieck» 
Coleridge,  Poe,  or  Hugo !  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Poe 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  mysticism  of  the  German  Roman- 
ticists, This  is  evident  in  the  dreamy  symbolism  of  his 
poetry,  for  which  Coleridge  was  no  mean  foster-mother  to 
him*  In  the  musical  quality  of  his  verse,  however,  he  is 
transcendent.  He  not  only  caught  the  fleeting  voice  which 
runs  through  Wagner's  operas,  but,  with  the  prescience  of 
the  poet  and  the  keenness  of  the  critic,  spun  the  warp  into 
which  has  been  woven  by  Gautier  and  Swinburne  such  rich 
and  cunning  designs  in  verse* 

This  power  may  have  come  to  Poe  through  the  rich  blood 
of  his  Celtic  ancestors,  which  flowed  rhythmically  through 
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his  veins-  It  shows  itself,  now  and  then,  in  the  startling 
antithesis  of  phrase  that  is  often  used  by  him  to  heighten  the 
poetic  effect,  or  becomes,  again,  the  embodied  theme  of  a 
larger  poem.  The  force  of  this  association  is  seen  in  **Le- 
nore," 

Let  no  belJ  toll!  lest  her  sweet  soul,  amid  its  hallowed  mirth, 
Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float  up  from  the  damned  earth  I 

and  again  in  the  longer  poem  **  To  Helen," 

There  fell  a  silken  silvery  veil  of  light 

Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 
That  gave  out 

Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death, 

A  poetic  parallel  to  the  grinning  gargoyle  surmounting  a 
Greek  column  may  be  found  in  the  following  lines  from  **A1 
Aaraaf/'  in  which  he  questions  the 

Spirit!  that  dwell  est  where 

In  the  deep  sky 
The  terrible  and  fair 

In  beauty  vie. 

To  Victor  Hugo  Poe  was  the  prince  of  American  litera* 
ture;  to  Charles  Baudelaire  he  was  the  prince  of  all  litera- 
tures. Were  it  not  that  the  ^*FIeurs  du  Mai*'  stamp  Bau- 
delaire as  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  in  the  voluptuous  choir 
of  song  that  wells  from  France,  we  should  feel  that  he  made 
Jiis  translation  of  Poe  to  the  lyre  of  Israfel  "  the  trembling, 
living  wire  of  those  unusual  strings/' 

Gautier  says  that  Baudelaire  "translated  Poe*s  works 
"with  an  identification  of  stj^le  and  thought  so  exact  that  they 
seem  original  works  rather  than  translations/'  In  his  hands 
Poe's  poetic  principles  became  a  living  and  molding  force  in 
Trench  verse*  It  is  related  of  him  that  shortly  before  his 
death  he  solemnly  resolved  to  '*pray  every  morning  to  God, 
the  Fountain  of  all  strength  and  of  all  justice,  to  his  father, 
to  Marie tte>  and  to  Poe/' 

**  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai/'  of  Baudelaire,  did  not  come  out 
until  1857,  twelve  years  after  the  complete  edition  of  Poe's 
poems.     That  Baudelaire  is  the  source  whence  Swinburne 
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drew,  in  early  life,  his  inspiration,  may  be  easily  seen  in 

**  Poems  and  Ballads,"  which  appeared  in  1866. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Swinburne's  letters, 
under  date  of  1875,  clearly  shows  the  literary  connection 
between  Poe,  Baudelaire,  Swinburne,  and  Mallarmd: 
**And  there  [in  France]/'  he  says,  "  the  admirable  transla- 
tion of  his  [Poe's]  prose  works^ — by  a  fellow  poet,  whom 
also  we  have  to  lament  before  his  time — is  even  now  being 
perfected  by  a  careful  and  exquisite  version  of  his  poems» 
with  illustratioos  full  of  the  subtle  and  tragic  force  of  fancy 
which  impelled  and  molded  the  original  song;  a  double 
homage,  due  to  the  loyal  and  loving  cooperation  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  younger  poets,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  leading  painters  in  France,  M.  Mallarme  and  M, 
Manet;'*  and  further  he  says  that  he  would  like  to  express 
his  firm  conviction  that^  **  widely  as  the  fame  of  Poe  has  al- 
ready spread,  and  deeply  as  it  is  already  rooted  in  Europe, 
it  is  even  now  growing  wider  and  striking  deeper  as  time 
advances." 

Swinburne's  nature  is  not  gnomic,  but  could  it  be  that 
he  built  his  phrase  better  than  he  knew?  Poe's  principles 
have  indeed  struck  deeper,  and  have  become  the  ground- 
work of  the  synthetic  art  that  stands  resplendent  in  the 
ville  des  beaux  arts  and  penetrates,  with  its  refulgent  rays, 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Within  the  temple,  both  Mal- 
larme and  Manet  occupy  a  fitting  place  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  mellow  cadence  of  siren  music,  through  the  exalta- 
tion of  their  finely  wrought  souls,  have  helped  to  shape  the 
program  of  this  schooL 

To  discuss  the  merits  of  these  poets  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper.  To  do  that,  at  the  present  moment,  one  needs 
to  have  the  courage  born  of  madness  or  of  despair*  We 
shall  never  be  able,  collectively,  to  see  the  just  proportions 
of  the  school  until  a  poet-artist  enters  the  lists  in  its  behalf, 
with  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Wincklemann,  who  reproduced 
in  himself  and  reader  the  sensuous  equilibrium  of  the 
Greek,  in  order  to  make  the  individual  work  of  classic  art 
possible.     And  when  we  confront  that  thought  squarely,  the 
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hopelessDess  is  almost  seen !  There  have  been  many  poet- 
critics,  but  artist-critics  neither  thrive  nor  survive.  Not 
their  limitations,  but  ours,  make,  at  present,  their  efforts  in 
the  field  of  criticism  futile — I  use  the  word  with  its  larger 
interpretation* 

As  poet,  or  artist,  however,  members  of  the  school  have 
been  examined  according  to  the  canons  of  their  respective 
arts,  and  have  been  given  what  must  be  more  than  transi- 
tory^ fame-  Wagner,  Berlioz,  Whistler,  Rossetti,  Pu^ds  de 
Chavaones,  Verlaine !  Who  will  question  their  right  to 
Parnassus?  It  is  true  that,  as  in  all  schools,  the  ass  mas- 
querades in  lion's  garb,  and  we  are  thankful,  even  to  the 
boorish  critic,  when  he  exposes  both  dupe  and  duplicity. 

In  music  we  are  not  so  likely  to  err.  The  soul  of  the 
creation  seems  to  be  able  to  speak  to  us  so  directly  there, 
that,  unless  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  convention,  we  can  interpret  immediately  rhapsodic  or 
developed  theme* 

*'  Poetry  and  music  seem  unable    to    attain    alone    their 
ideal;  it  is  only  in  common  that  they  reach  it,**  says  Morice. 
**  What  we  love  in  Bach,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
de  Chavannes,  Carrifere,  Verlaine,  Burne-Jones  is  the  ideal 
under  different  conditions.*'     '*Again,"  he  says,  *'if  music 
inspires  us  more  profoundly  and  more  generally  than  paint- 
ing, it  is  because  the  former  is  at  the  same  time  more  re- 
moved and  yet  more  intimate,  nearer  the  '  origin  de  la  fin 
des  sentiments;'  it  is  ever  an  appeal  toward  the  unknown, 
the  mysterious,  an  expansion  of  the  soul."     How^  much  it 
all  seems  an  echo  of  the  following  from  Poe:  **A  poem,  in 
my  opinion,"  he  says,  *'is  opposed  to  a  work  of  science  by 
having,  for  its  immediate  object,   pleasure,   not  truth;    to 
romance  by  having  for  its  object  an  indefinite  instead  of  a 
definite  pleasure,  being  a  poem  only  so  far  as  this  object  is 
obtained;  romance  presenting  perceptible  images  with  defi- 
nite, poetry  with  indefinite  sensations,  to  which  end  music 
is  an  essential,  since  the  comprehension   of   sweet  sound 
is  our  most  indefinite  conception.     Music,  when  combined 
with  a  pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry;  music,  without  the  idea, 
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is  simply  music;  the  idea,  without  the  music,  is  prose,  from 
its  very  definitiveness/' 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  ali  this  is  new  with  Poe.  As 
we  turn  the  pages  of  the  world's  literary  progress,  we  catch 
both  theme  and  exemplification  in  the  various  modern  litera- 
tures. If,  however,  \%^e  can  detect  a  continuity  since  the 
advent  of  his  genius,  our  thesis  may  demand  respectful  con- 
sideration. ■ 

Through  enlightenment  and  humanity,  the  war  of  nations 
may  become  a  blood}^  fiction,  but  miscegenation  will  never 
be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  battle  of  the  books.  Deeper 
than  the  intellect  and  more  potent  than  the  will,  there  lies 
buried  within  us  all  the  temperament  of  the  indi\4duaL  The 
Romanticist  asserts  its  existence  through  profession  and  the 
Classicist  through  denial-  Many  have  been  the  shades  and 
tints  given  to  this  struggle.  The  tocsin  of  the  party  in  one 
period  became  its  shibboleth  in  a  subsequent  one*  Through 
it  all,  however,  we  are  able  to  catalogue  our  man  or  period 
according  to  certain  general  principles,  axiomatic  in  their 
appiication. 

There  is  a  certain  theory  that  the  value  of  a  piece  of  art 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  light  and  shadow-  Indi- 
vidual and  national  temperament  may  be  viewed  equally  as 
well  from  the  standpoint  of  chiaroscuro.  By  magnifying 
the  light  and  shadow  proportions  you  have  the  greater  or 
lesser  Classicist  or  Romanticist.  The  true  proportions  are 
destroyed  as  much  by  a  refined  and  subtle  intellect  as  by  an 
exaggerated  emotion.  We  may  prefer  the  placid  repose  of 
the  polished  verse  of  the  Pope-Boileau-Gottsched  school  to 
the  soul-haunting  morbidezza  of  that  of  de  Musset-Byron- 
Leopardi,  but  time  art  is  not  to  be  found  at  either  extreme. 

In  order  to  see  clearly  Poe*s  position,  a  rapid  review  of 
that  national  current  whence  he  in  part  derived,  and  which, 
in  conjunction  with  him,  has  colored  the  poetics  of  to-day*  J 
will  not  be  untimely  at  this  point.  As  a  subjective  race,  theB 
German  has  always  been  of  Romantic  temperament*  To 
Shakspere,  Milton,  Richardson,  Ossian,  the  Germans 
turned  for  consolation  when,  with  the  hope  of  national  con*^ 
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linuity  destroyed  by  the  deadly  Thirty  Years'  War ,  the  literary 
autocrat  tried  to  foist  on  them  the  pungent,  epigrammatic 
Voltaire.  The  Zurich  schooU  writing  after  English  models, 
would  have  won  the  day  against  Gottsched  and  Leipzig, 
even  if  Lessing,  one  of  the  keenest  critics  that  ever  lived, 
had  not  stormed  and  gained  Berlin.  Thus  the  creative 
genius  of  Goethe,  inspired  by  Hamann  and  Herder,  found 
itself  untrammeled  and  a  public  made  receptive  to  its  utter- 
ance. 

Mysticism  will  alwa3^s  tinge  the  philosophy  of  a  subjective 
race  and  symbolize  itself  in  its  poetrJ^  Poetry  will  then 
become  as  Boyesen  says,  •*  the  vague,  ethereal,  and  impal- 
pable essence,  w^hich  impresses  the  senses,  not  through  the 
grosser  facuhy  of  understanding  but  according  to  some 
xnysterious  law  appealing  directly  to  the  deepest  emotions 
-«>£  the  heart/' 

The  weird,  supernal  beauty  of  the  Romantic  School  in 
Germany  was  conceived  at  the  fount  of  philosophy-  The 
sovereign  ego  of  Fichte  became  the  supreme  will  of  the  poet 
that  annuls  all  rules  and  proclaims  his  right  to  absolute  self- 
government.  Wrapped  within  the  gloom  of  the  Goth,  like 
Siegfried  in  his  Tarnkappe,  he  threw  off  the  clutches  of  the 
Illuminati  that  stifled  his  emotions,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  naive  feelings  of  primitive  culture.  As  Georg  Brandes 
says,  **  the  Romanticists  wanted  to  feel  the  knight's  enthu- 
siasm and  the  monk's  ecstasy;  to  rave  poetically,  dream 
melodiously,  bathe  in  moonshine,  mystically  feel  the  spirits 
of  the  air  fluttering  in  the  milky  wave/' 

The  romantic  mood  is  well  unfolded  for  us  here:  the  dis- 
enfranchised imagination  and  love  of  beauty;  the  dim,  vague, 
mysterious  aspiration  that  seeks  to  actualize  the  beauties  of 
haunting  memories.  With  the  exception  of  Tieck  and  pos- 
sibly Novalis,  the  school  worked  through  philosophy.  The 
first  number  of  their  otTicial  organ,  the  Aihenteum,  proclaims 
that  the  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  **  concentrate  rays  of 
culture  in  one  focus,  and  to  reestablish  the  eternal  synthesis 
of  poetry  and  philosophy."  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
garment  in  which  the  spiritual  seeks  to  clothe  itself  became 
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irregularly  seamed  with  the  threads  of  allegory.  Schleier- 
macher's  subjectivity  sought  its  ideals  in  religious  rapture, 
which  Friedrich  Schlegel  called  '*the  animating  universal 
soul  of  culture."  The  Mariencult  drew  a  number  of  them 
to  the  bosom  of  Holy  Church*  This  may  have  been 
with  Wackenroder*  as  suggested  by  Boyesen,  from  purely  _ 
artistic  motives,  but  wdth  Novalis  it  was  the  worship  of  lov-  | 
ing  adoration.  The  companionship  of  women  that  is  sought 
by  all  men  of  poetic  qualities  of  mind  leads  them  in  their  de- 
mand for  the  female  ideal  of  Divinity  to  Madonna-worship, 
One  finds  loving  evidence  of  this  in  Villon,  Novalis,  de 
Musset,  Rossetti,  Poe>  and  Verlaine,  This  phase  of  the 
German  school  directly  influenced  that  of  France  through 
Chateaubriand's  ''Genie  du  Christianisme/ ' 

There  is  another  phase,  however,  which  worked  upon  the 
form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  the  indirect  influence 
of  which,  through  Victor  Hugo,  may  be  as  strong  upon 
France  as  that  of  Poe  working  directly  through  Baudelaire. ■ 
Tieck  was  its  high  priest,  and  in  his  dithyrambic  utterances 
w*e  catch  the  first  note  of  that  long  sound-wave,  wedding 
melody  to  verse,  which,  from  the  low,  dull  monotone  of 
Coleridge's  "Christaber'  and  "Ancient  Mariner,"  through 
the  shriek  and  howl  of  Hugo's  **Les  Orientales  '*  and  *^  Les^ 
Voix  Interieures/'  to  the  unutterably  sweet,  sensuous  move-B 
ment  of  Ruckert's  ghazels,  characterizes  the  verse  of  the 
century.  At  first  it  is  but  the  gentle  moan  and  toss  of  Frau 
Musica  as  she  awakens  from  her  long  sleep;  from  which, 
contrary  to  that  of  Barbarossa  within  the  Kyfhauserberg, 
she  has  been  set  free  by  that  bird  of  ill-starred  fate,  Poe's 
*'  Raven."  Garbed  with  gown  of  richest  Oriental  hues,  wov- 
en from  the  imagery  suggested  by  the  revival  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  verse,  she  has  once  more  taken  her  seat  aloft,  and 
directs  the  music  of  the  heavenly  spheres: 
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**And  I  my$elf  will  reach  to  him, 

I  mjself  Ijing  so. 
The  songs  I  sing  here ;  which  his  voice 

Shall  pause  in,  hushed  and  slow, 
And  find  «ome  knowledge  at  each  paui^e 

Or  some  new  thing  to  know.*' 

Tieck,  with  the  lyric  impulse  common  to  his  race,  felt  that 
music  must  have  existed  before  spoken  languagej  and  pro- 
claimed that  poetry,  if  it  were  to  appeal  to  the  deepest  emo- 
tionsy  to  those  *'  anonymous  feelings"  that  well  up  within  us 
all  at  times »  should  follow  the  beat  of  tuneful  rhythm.  Mu- 
sic, as  inarticulate  harmony,  can  alone  satisfy  that  exalted 
poetic  sentiment  which  is  incapable  of  expression  and  too 
fleeting  for  words*  In  making  sense  secondary  to  sound, 
'Vackenroder's  dithyrambs  became  doctrinaL  But  how 
8Teat  the  gulf  between  his  **  charming  of  the  ear  through 
^^^  caressing  concord  of  sounds'*  and  the  inspired  technic 
^f  Swinburne,  Poe,  or  Verlaine,  building  its  harmony  from 
^he  union  of  discords  ! 

IVlr.  Stedman,  speaking  of  Swinburne,  says:  "The  first 
^^otion  of  one  who  studies  even  his  immature  work  is  that 
^*  wonder  at  the  freedom  and  richness  of  his  diction,  the 
^^Siimis  of  his  rhythm,  his  unconscious  alliterations,  the 
^i^dless  change  of  his  syllabic  harmonies,  resulting  in  theal- 
^^rnate  softness  and  strength,  height  and  fall,  riotous  or  chas- 
^^Hed  music,  of  his  affluent  verse.  How  does  he  produce  it? 
^Ho  taught  him  all  the  hidden  springs  of  melody?" 

To  answer  that  question  would  demand  more  time  than 
"1^  occasion  of  this  paper  affords.  One  can  only  hope  to 
y^'^t  at  the  influence  which  our  American  poet  may  have  had 
^^  t>ie  birth  of  this  mighty  son  of  song.  We  might  quote  at 
'^^ndora  from  Swinburne's  vast  golden  treasury  of  song  to 


prove  the  statement  of  our  chaste  and  scholarly  American 
critic.  The  initial  passage  of  *' By  the  North  Sea"  sug- 
gests itself: 

A  bnd  that  is  lonelier  than  rum; 

A  Bca  that  is  stranger  than  death; 
Far  fields  that  a  rose  never  blew  in, 

Wan  waste  where  the  winds  lack  breath; 
Waste  endlesB  and  botindlesi?  and  flowerle&s 

But  of  marsh  blossoms  fruitless  as  free; 
W^here  earth  lies  exhausted,  as  powerless 

To  strive  with  the  sea. 

In  the  ballad  and  roundel,  in  which  repetend  and  refrain  I 
play  so  great  a  part  in  the  poetic  effect,  Swinburne  is 
doubtedly  the  master  in  recent  verse.     One  has  but  to  recall 
his  '*  Ballad  of  Dreamland  "  in  this  connection. 

Now  this  use  of  the  repetend,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
music,  the  rhythmic,  staccatolike  beat  of  the  monotone,  is 
what  gives  value  to  Poe's  poetry  and  may  be  said  to  charac- 
terize his  verse.  As  a  parallel  to  the  ballad  just  mentioned 
runs  the  haunting  burden  of  **  Fell  on  the  upturned  faces  of 
these  roses,'*  which  flits  above  and  tremulously  touches, 
not  to  interrupt  but  to  heighten  the  sustention  of  the  thought, 
in  the  poem  *'  To  Helen."  This  is  easily  seen  in  one  of  the 
quaintest  bits  from  Poe*s  weird  music,  **  Ulalume.'*  ^fl 

Poe,  through  his  conscious  art,  attained  an  almost  perfect  i 
mastery  in  this  infinite  variation  of  rime.  It  was  not  orig- 
inal with  him,  being  as  old  as  the  echo  from  the  hill;  in 
his  hands,  however,  it  became  a  studied  scheme  in  metrics 
And  his  consummate  use  and  amplification  of  what  has 
since  become  a  metrical  canon  more  subtle  and  potent  than 
any  law  of  prosody  compels  us  to  refer  to  Mm  for  its  begin- 
ning in  modern  poetics,  instead  of  to  the  poet  of  English 
ballad  measures. 

The  wealth  of  Moorish  allusions  in  Poe's  poems  suggests! 
a  possible  acquaintance  with  the  revival  of  Orientalia  whic 
began  about  iSio  and  culminated  in  Riickert's  ghazels,  an 
in  Goethe*s  **  Westostlicher  Divan.**     Between  the  two  lat- 
ter and  Poe,  however,  there  is  one  marked  diversity  in  treat 
ment.     With  the  two  former,  as  well  as  with  Hugo,  the  repe 
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tition  is  used  at  more  or  less  regular  inter\^als  throughout  the 
poem,  and  becomes,  in  a  long  poem,  somewhat  fatiguing  to 
the  reader;  but  with  Poe,  occurring  as  it  does  irregularly 
and  in  poems  of  uneven  strophic  structure^  it  serves  to  quick- 
en the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  revival  of  ballad  forms  and  the  renascence  of  Pro- 
vencal amatory  poems  made  possible  the  adoption  and  per- 
fect use  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  verse  scheme.  Goethe 
was  particularly  receptive.  His  *'Nachtgesang/'  which  was 
written  in  1803,  has  the  third  verse  of  each  strophe  paralleled 
by  the  initial  one  of  each  subsequent  strophe.  I  quote  the 
second  and  third  strophes  of  this  poem  in  the  originaljp  since 
the  striking  sound  effects  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
inadequate  translation: 

Bel  melnem  Saketispiele 

Segnet  der  Sterrie  Heer 

Die  ewigen  Geftihle; 

Schlafet  was  willfit  du  mehr? 

Die  ewigen  Gefiihie 

Heben  mich*  hoch  und  hehr, 

Aua  irdischem  Gewuhle; 

Schlafel  wa«  willst  du  mehr? 

The  charm  of  this  interlinked  repetition,  however,  reached, 
in  the  almost  faultless  technic  of  Riickert,  a  degree  con- 
siderably beyond  that  of  Goethe,  melodious  as  his  verse  may 
be.  Bayard  Taylor  says  of  the  former's  poems  that  "  their 
melody  is  of  that  subtle  delicate  quality  which  excites  a 
musician's  fancy ,  suggesting  the  tunes  to  which  the  words 
should  be  w^edded."  The  sweep  of  Wagner's  operas,  in 
^'hich  the  music  merely  serves  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
^e  words,  cannot  but  make  us  feel  that  we  have  before  us 
"^e  roseate  dawn  of  the  new  era  in  verse. 

Gott  geleite  die  armen  traurigen  Rranken  heirii! 
Gott  geieite  die  miiden  irren  Gedanki^ri  heim! 
GoU  vcrleihe  dir  einen  Stab  der  Gedtild^  mein  HerzJ 
Milder  Wanderer!  un  am  Stab  zu  wanken  heim. 

^"6  Caressing  movement  of  the  verse  in  this  ghazel  of  Rllc- 

is  80  simple  here  as  to  seem  almost  artless.     How^  full 

^  rich  it  stands  in  contrast  to  the  insipidity'  and  poverty  of 

rnoal  of  Mangan's  translations!     The  eagerness  to  make  a 
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point,  which  is  so  often  displayed  by  the  impulsive  critic, 
coupled  with  the  desire  to  show  that  Poe,  the  foe  of  plagia- 
rism,  had  been  himself  beset  by  this  deadly  sin  of  literature, 
led  to  the  belief  that  Poe  had  borrowed  from  Mangan  his  ^ 
use  of  repetition.     The  folly  of  it  all  was  seen  when  it  was  fl 
discovered  that  Poe's  death  preceded  the  original  edition  of  ^\ 
Mangan' s  poems  by  ten  years- 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  read  into  the  different 
periods  of  Poe*s  life  various  influences;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  seldom  become  tangible  to  truth.  In  his  temper- 
ament, he  has  genetic  kinship  with  a  number  of  poets  of  the 
past,  who  stand  with  him  as  stadia  in  the  thread  of  weird 
and  mysterious  thought  that  runs  through  the  human  race. 
There  is  a  certain  musical  quality  of  his  verse,  however,  that 
is  new  with  him.  If  it  were  not  so  significant  in  the  poems 
of  his  youth,  one  would  certainl}^  have  a  tenable  thesis  in 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Riickert  through  Hugo. 
The  latter*s  Arabic  verse  is  not  so  exquisitely  polished  as 
that  of  the  German  Harira,  but  it  has  that  pleading  quality 
which  gives  •*  le  ton  "  to  all  his  poetry.  It  is  like  the  ever- 
repeated  plaintive  request  of  the  artless  child  at  play — ^you 
may  momentarily  refuse  to  heed,  but  it  unconsciously  holds 
and  fascinates  you.  This  is  not  so  discernible  in  "Les  ^1 
Djinns  *'  of  Victor  Hugo,  but  the  curious  reader  may  strike  ™ 
in  this  poem  a  remarkable  parallel  with  **  The  Bells*'  of  Poe.       j 

With  Gautier,  perhaps,  began  decorative  poetry.     In  him  H 
we  have  the  convergence  of  the  various  streams  that,  as  in  ^1 
case  of  Riickert,  only  hint  at  the  possibility  of  such  a  syn- 
thesis, or,  as  with  Poe,  show  an  almost  tantamount  skill. 
That  Gautier  derived  from  Riickert  can  be  easily  seen  from 
the  following  lines  of  *'  Ce  que  disent  les  Hirondelles:" 

Je  comprends  tout  ce  qu'  elles  disent, 
Car  le  po^te  est  un  olseau; 
Mali»|  captif^  ses  ^lans  se  brisent 
Centre  un  invisible  rt^seau! 
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It  is  more  than  passingly  ditficult  to  show  that  in  Poe  we 
have  the  conscious  originator  of  this  movement  which  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  votaries  are 
said  to  possess  the  skill  whereby  they  may  use  their  lan- 
guage as  an  instrument  on  which  to  play  Hungarian  rhapso- 
dies; we*  can  only  hope  at  this  W' riling  to  emphasize  his 
connection  with  it.  The  influence  of  Tieck,  Goethe,  Riick- 
ert  on  the  movement  through  Hugo  and  Gautier  has  been 
seen;  Swinburne  and  Gautier,  both  of  whom  derived  from 
Charles  Baudelaire,  made  it  possible  for  Verlaine  to  sing  as 
the  essential  principle  of  poetics: 

De  la  mu^lque  avant  toute  chose 
Sans  fien  en  luj  qui  pfese  on  qui  pose. 

In  France  the  immortality  and  universality  of  Poe's  lyric- 
al genius  was  so  projected  by  Charles  Baudelaire  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  even  momentary  obscurantism.  Poe 
could  not  have  appealed  to  Baudelaire  save  through  the 
Celtic  quality  of  his  verse.  That  is  why,  perhaps,  Tenny- 
son, the  ethereal  nature  of  whose  early  poems  caught  Poe*s 
fancy,  has  had  but  little  influence  on  this  movement.  Ten- 
nyson had  not  learned  **that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
poetry  but  to  be  the  glowing  forge  of  words;  '*  in  fact,  prior 
to  the  English  pre-Raphaelites  the  island  saw  but  little  native 
poetry  WTitten  for  pure  delight  in  sensuous  sound.  It  was 
then  that  they  first  sa%v  that  a  poem  to  express  the  inarticu- 
late must  have  tone  values.  There  are  subtle  flashes  of  this, 
however,  in  Byron's  **  Stanzas  for  Music,''  Keats 's  **  Hype- 
rion,*' and  Shelley's  "Skylark."  In  the  ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn  we  read : 

Heard  melodies  are  sweety  but  those  unheard 
Are  Hweeter;  therefore^  ye  soft  pipes^  piay  on; 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared* 
Pipe  to  the  epirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 

Keats  bared  his  soul  when  he  cried  for  a  "  life  of  sensa- 
)ns  rather  than  thoughts:"  but  it  was,  after  all,  with  him, 
only  the  poetic  impulse^  that,  now  and  then,  gave  utterance 
to  this  **  soul  in  flight/'  With  Poe  it  was  that  and  some- 
thing more;  it  was  poetic  principle.     **  It  is  in  music,**  he 


says,  '*  that  the  soul  attains  the  end  for  which,  when  ins 
by  the  poetic  sentiment,  it  struggles.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  in  the  union  of  poetry  with  music  we 
shall  find  the  widest  field  for  poetic  development."  Music 
dominates  Poe's  poetry  as  does  painting  that  of  the  earlier 
Romanticists.  The  blend  of  the  two  has  given  that  consum- 
mate art  which  is  the  aspiration  of  recent  poetics. 

I  would  not  say  that  Poe  has  influenced  the  movement 
only  through  the  music  of  his  syllables.  Quite  the  contraiy. 
He  may  be  called  an  impressionist  in  the  same  sense  as 
Maxime  Maufra,  a  painter  of  thoughts,  feelings,  emotioos* 
In  his  poems  are  found  poetic  values  true  to  the  laws  of 
light  and  shadow.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  makes 
Poe  the  poet  of  the  Valisnerian  lotus,  the  worshiper  of  '*  thy 
most  lovely  purple  perfume,  Zante!  Isola  d'  ore  I  Fior 
di  Levantel  ''  His  highly  polished  verse,  pregnant  with  the 
dull  luster  of  the  intaglio  and  the  sparkle  of  the  cameo, 
stands  prismatically  resplendent  in  its  garb  of  suggestive 
hues,  at  the  beginning  of  the  picture-painting  age  in  which 
the  purple  shadings  are  the  interpreter  of  the  spiritual  life. 
We  fail  to  understand  the  purpose  of  his  poetic  work,  how- 
ever, if  we  give  undue  prominence  to  the  color  side.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  tone  quality  of  his  verse  that  made  possi- 
ble the  new  notation  of  Swinburne  and  Verlaine.  This  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  poem  of  his  earliest  youth, 
**Al  Aaraaf,  which  contains  at  once  the  fullest  and  thinnest 
utterance  of  his  muse,  but  which  withal  stands  a  monument 
to  precocious  genius; 

Sound  loves  to  revel  In  a  summer  night; 
Witness  the  murmur  of  the  gray  twilight. 

Young  flowers  were  whispering  in  melody 
To  happy  flowers  that  night,  and  tree  to  tree; 
Fountains  were  gushing  music  us  they  fell 
In  many  a  starlit  grove*,  or  moonlit  dell; 

In  the  presence  of  many  similar  passages  one  catches  a 
new  pipe  in  the  erstwhile  poetic  orchestration ;  which,  tinged 
with  the  weird  voice  of  the  sweeping  seraphim,  is  yet  dain- 
tier than  the  sprightly  Ariel  of  the  ballad. 

Glen  L.  Swiggett. 
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THE    FICTION    OF    PROSPER    MERIMEE. 

Prosper  Merimee  is  a  novelist  whose  place  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  fiction  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
interesting  to  study.  It  is  customary,  and  not  unjust,  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  successor  of  Stendhal,  but  he  had  in  him 
elements  of  closer  relation  to  George  Sand  and  others  that 
suggest  Balzac,  while  perhaps,  after  all,  he  will  be  found 
more  closely  allied  to  Flaubert  than  to  any  of  his  early  con- 
temporaries. He  became  intimate  with  Stendhal  in  his 
youth,  about  1823,  and  they  shared  in  many  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  especially  in  a  contempt  for  the  ethics  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  which  Merimee  expressed  with  an  irony  keen- 
er than  Stendhal's  and  lighter  than  Flaubert's.  The  three 
were  alike  in  their  objectivity,  and  all  excelled,  though  in 
different  w^ays,  in  psychologic  analysis.  But  in  their  roman- 
tic pessimism  Merimee  and  Flaubert  part  company  with 
Stendhal,  w*ho  never  wholly  threw  off  the  rationalistic  op- 
timism of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Mcrimee's  cruel 
irony  is  more  impassively  indifferent  than  Flaubert's,  hav- 
ing, as  Lanson  observes,  little  trace  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry save  in  the  audacious  crudity  and  dry  skepticism  of  his 
thought.  With  George  Sand  he  shares  the  power  of  pic* 
turesque  description,  but  he  is  too  cynical  to  share  her 
buoyancy.  He  has  the  somberness  of  Balzac,  unrelieved 
by  the  latter*s  idealism;  and  he  has  Stendhal's  morbid 
dread  of  being  the  dupe  of  his  emotions,  which  in  him 
showed  itself  in  what  none  of  these  other  four  possessed^ 
a  high-bred,  aristocratic,  polished  impassivity  in  his  social 

earing,  and  a  corresponding  pellucid  but  cold  correct- 
^fless  in  his  style,  where  art  hides  art  even  more  effectively 
than  in  Flaubert.  His  indifference  goes  so  far  as  to  sup- 
press studiously  all  appearance  of  interest  in  his  own  work. 
He  represents  the  most  highly  wrought  of  his  novels  as  the 
accidental  result  of  some  experience  of  travel,  and  in  one 
ease,  the  **  Chronicle  of  Charles  IX. /'  anticipates  the  author 
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of  the  **  Lady  or  the  Tiger"  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
reader  shall  choose  whichever  denouement  may  suit  his  fan- 
cy.    Until  the  rise  of  Flaubert  he  was  the  best^  almost  the  I 
only,  representative  in  France  of  the  strictly  objective  school 
in  fiction.     It  is  here  that  his  peculiar  ser\^ice  lies. 

Merimee  was  a  Parisian,  born  in  1803,  and  living  just  long 
enough  to  witness  the  bloody  setting  of  the  imperial  sun,fl 
which  had  lighted  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life  with  a 
sympathy  that  was  both  political  and  personal.  Of  his  early 
life  we  know  little  more  than  that  his  family  was  well  to  do, 
and  had  on  his  mother's  side  a  strain  of  English  blood  to 
which  his  countrymen  were  wont  to  attribute  a  certain  auster- 
ity in  his  manners.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  and  entered 
the  civil  service,  but  was  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  liter- 
ary currents  of  his  time  to  be  among  the  first  to  achieve  no- 
toriety in  the  romantic  manner  with  a  pretended  translation 
from  the  Spanish,  *«Le  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,"  published 
in  1825,  and  '*La  Guzla,"  a  volume  of  pretended  translations 
from  the  Illyrian,  in  1827.  Neither  of  these  belong  direct-^ 
ly  to  our  subject,  j^et  both  are  characteristic  of  the  man*  Hef 
understood  the  creed  of  romanticism  perfectly,  he  could  say 
its  shibboleth  with  faultless  correctness,  but  he  was  verj^ 
skeptical  of  the  value  of  his  accomplishment.  As  he  tells  us 
in  a  witty  preface  to  ''La  Guzla,''  written  in  1840,  the  creed 
of  his  fellow  romanticists  of  1827  was  '*  no  salvation  without 
local  color.  We  meant  by  *  local  color  '  what  they  called 
manners  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  we  were  very  proud 
of  our  word,  and  we  thought  we  had  imagined  both  the 
name  and  the  thing,*-  He  would  have  liked  to  \^slt  some 
strange  country  with  his  friend  Ampere,  and  as  they  had  no 
money,  the  idea  came  to  them  to  write  their  travels  in  ad- 
vance and  use  the  money  to  see  whether  they  had  made  any 
mistakes.  Merimee  was  to  take  the  literary  side.  He  read 
a  volume  of  travels^  another  of  statistics,  learned  a  few 
words  of  Slavonic,  and  wrote  in  a  fortnight  a  collection  cl 
ballads,  alleged  translations  that  deceived  the  scholars  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  **  I  could  boast/*  he 
concludes,    **that   I   had   attained   'local   color;*    but   the 
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process  was  so  simple,  so  easy,  that  I  began  to  doubt  the 
merit  Of  it." 

The  year  following  **La  Guzla"  saw  Merimee's  first 
work  in  dramatic  fiction,  *' La  Jacquerie  "  (1828),  interest- 
ing chiefly  because  it  showed  at  the  outset  all  the  qualities, 
except  polish  of  diction,  that  were  to  mark  his  work  to  the 
close-  These  were  an  astonishing  command  of  language, 
a  remarkable  power  of  conveying  to  the  reader  the  spirit  of 
a  distant  age  and  foreign  scene — in  this  case  the  medieval 
France  of  the  peasant  war  ( 1358),  a  predilection  for  scenes 
of  terror  and  blood,  and  the  peculiarly  cruel  vein  of  irony 
already  noticed. 

But  in  the  next  year  ( 1829)  **  La  Jacquerie ' '  was  surpassed 
in  all  its  qualities  by  '*Le  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles 
3X./'  whose  central  scene  is  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthole- 
mew,  which  to  him  seems  to  illustrate  the  observation  that  all 
morality  is  relative,  and  suggests  that  '*  the  decadence  of 
energetic  passion  has  been  to  the  gain  of  tranquillity  and, 
perhaps,  of  happiness."    The  story  is  told  with  great  verve, 
and  is  full  of  adventure,  of  murder  and  blood;   but  there  is 
shrewd  historical  analysis  also,  with  picturesque  scenes  of 
bygone   manners.     The  irony  that  runs  through  all  Meri- 
mee's  fiction  concentrates  here  its  brightest  flashes  in  the 
sermon  of  Pere  Lubin,  and  its  most  mordant  bitterness  in 
the  spiritual  brawl  of  priest  and  parson  over  the  bed  of  the 
dying   Voltairean   Mergy,  while    the    novel    ends    noncha- 
lantly with  a  request  to  the  reader  to  finish  the  story  as 
best  suits  his  fancy*    As  a  whole,  *'  Le  Chronique  * '  is  a  well- 
told  story,  but  it  lacks  the  stylistic  finish  and  the  intensity  of 
the  short  stories  of  this  same  year.     In  the  evolution  of  fic- 
tion its  place  is  with  **La  Jacquerie"  in  the  brief  and  bril- 
liant series  of  French  historical  novels,  inspired  by  Walter 
Scott,  inaugurated  by  Vigny's  *' Cinq- Mars,''  and  drowned 
in  the  flood  of  Dumas'  fiction* 

Merimee  now  began  to  write  short  stories  for  the  "Revue 
de  Paris''  and  the  **  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'*  and  continued 
the  latter  relation  for  twelve  years.  The  stories  of  1829  and 
1830,  with  two  exceptions  first  published  after  his  death,  were 
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gathered  in  1833  in  **  Mosaique ; "  in  the  same  year  appeared 
ako  a  longer  story,  "  La  Double  Meprise.*'  Several  volumes 
of  history  and  travel  followed,  and  Merimee's  next  contribu- 
tion to  fiction  was  **  Colomba"  (1840),  which  was  followed 
by  ** Carmen**  in  1847,  and  by  another  collection  of  tales  in 
1852.  The  posthumously  printed  "Demieres  Nouvelles*' 
complete  his  work  in  this  field.  The  stories  occupy,  as  now 
arranged,  six  volumes:  i.  Carmen,  Arsene  Guillot,  I'Abbe 
Aubain,  La  Dame  de  Pique,  Les  Bohemiens,  Le  Hussard 
(the  last  three  translations  from  Pushkin,  with  extracts  from 
Nicolas  Gogol).  2.  Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles  IX. 
3.  Colomba,  la  Venus  d'llle,  Les  Ames  du  Purgatoire.  4. 
La  Double  Meprise  (with  La  Guzla).  5.  Demieres 
Nouvelles:  Lokis,  il  Viccolo  di  Madama  Lucrezia,  La 
Chambre  Bleue,  Djoumane,  Le  Coup  de  Pistolet  (trans- 
lated from  Pushkin),  Federigo,  les  Sorcieres  Espagnoles. 
6.  Mosaique,  Mateo  Falcone,  La  Vision  de  Charles  XI., 
L'Enlevement  de  la  Redoute,  Tamango,  La  Perle  de 
Tolede,  La  Partie  de  Tric-Trac,  Le  Vase  Etrusque. 

The  close  of  1830  showed  M^rimee  in  possession  of  all  his 
powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had 
written  **  Federigo  "  ( 1829),  a  Neapolitan  legend  that  would 
be  utterly  blasphemous  if  it  were  not  so  naively  childish  and 
so  curious  in  its  intermingling  of  classic  mythology  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  had  also  written  **  I'En- 
levement  de  la  Redoute"  (1829),  a  story  from  Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign  that,  as  Mr.  Pater  says,  takes  us  in  ten  pages 
close  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  with  a  restrained  concision 
that  makes  it  almost  a  perfect  model  of  the  short  story. 
And  if  here  his  style  reaches  the  climax  of  his  powers,  in 
**  Mat^o  Falcone  "  ( 1829)  his  irony  reaches  the  utmost  pitch 
of  its  cruelty.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  murdered  his  rival  in 
love  and  yet  has  so  Corsican  a  feeling  of  honor  that  he  kills 
his  son,  a  boy  of  ten,  for  failing  in  hospitality  to  a  criminal, 
leaving  the  reader  to  conclude  that,  when  civilization  is 
stripped  off,  all  moral  action  is  the  result  of  prejudice  and  of 
fatality.  And  yet  one  hesitates  to  accord  **  Mat^o  Falcone  " 
the  supreme  touch  of  pessimistic  irony  when  one  reads  the 
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ghastly  story  of  Tamango  (1829),  the  slave-selling  negro 
chief,  and  the  slaver  captain  Ledonx,  who  insisted  that  on  his 
ship,  the  •*  Hope,"  '*  one  roust  show  humanity  and  leave  a 
negro  at  least  five  feet  by  two  to  enjoy  himself  during  a  six 
weeks'  passage,  for  after  all  the  blacks  are  men  like  the 
whites*"  This  genial  trader  w^ho  varnished  his  fetters  is 
massacred  with  his  crew  by  the  kidnapped  Tamango;  and 
the  negroes,  masters  of  a  craft  that  they  can  neither  sail  nor 
steer,  die  the  cannibal  victims  of  drink,  of  one  another,  and 
of  starvation ;  all  but  their  chief,  whom  irony  reserves  to  work 
for  the  English  Government  on  the  fortifications  ol  Jamaica 
till  fever  releases  him  from  this  '*  liberty  at  six  cents  a  day.'* 
Perhaps  more  bestial  horror  has  never  been  crowded  into 
so  little  room  or  recounted  with  such  cold  precision  as  in 
this  story- 

The  work  of  1829  was  completed  by  the  less-significant 
semihistorical  *'  Vision  of  Charles  XL,"  and,  by  a  little  imita- 
tion from  the  Spanish  in  rhythmic  prose,  *'  La  PerledeTo- 
lede."  Then,  1830,  that  annus  mirabilis  of  French  litera- 
ture, brought  '*  Le  Vase  Etrusque  "  and  La  Partie  de  Trie- 
Trac,  To  this  year  belongs  also  the  '*  Spanish  Witches  " 
where  the  superstitious  shrewdness  of  the  Valencian  peas- 
antry is  most  cleverly  and  romantically  shown,  though  it  is 
perhaps  hardly  equal  in  art  to  the  other  work  of  1830, 

In  '*  Le  Vase  Etrusque,"  a  story  less  well  constructed  than  is 
usual  with  M<irimee,  love  and  then  jealousy  seize  on  the  else 
calm  and  clear  mind  of  Saint-Clair  and  lead  him  with  an  in- 
exorable fatality  to  destruction »  In  his  proud  nature,  inclined 
to  retrospect,  ambitious,  distraught,  opinionated,  and  re- 
served, there  seem  many  traits  of  M^rimee's  self.  The  same 
fatalism  of  crime  impels  the  gambler  to  fraud  in  **  La  Partie 
de  Tric-Trac."  '*  When  I  swindled  that  Dutchman  I 
thought  only  of  winning  twenty-five  napoleons.  I  did  not 
think  of  Gabrielle.  That  is  why  I  despise  myself,"  says 
Lieutenant  Roger,  w^ho  was  else,  we  are  told,  loyal  and 
brave.  And  so  generally  in  the  stories  that  make  up  **  Mosai- 
que''  we  have  tragic  terror  but  not  tragic  pity,  the  freest 
development    of    passion,    such    as    Stendhal    had    sought* 
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with  an  e%xn  greater  affectation  of  indifference  and  moral 
oegadon. 

Alwajrs  to  some  extent  an  enemy  of  the  conventional,  Mer- 
imee  waB  perhaps  least  so  in  *'  La  Double  M^prise  (i833)i 
which  ^eems  rather  in  the  manner  of  Bourget  or  of  Pr^'ost, 
a  bit  of  pathological  psycholog}^  It  is  the  stor}^  of  the  un* 
happy  marriage  of  Julie  and  the  Marquis  de  Chavemy, 
whose  coarse  humor  grates  on  the  nenres  of  his  wife»  as  ap* 
pears  in  several  admirable  domestic  scenes.  Chateauforty  a 
young  officer,  tries  to  profit  by  her  humoft  but  she  feels  no 
affinitj^  for  him.  Then  her  love's  complement  appears, 
Darcy,  in  whom  it  is  said  Merim^  sought  to  paint  himself, 
with  a  little  vanity  of  \nce,  as  he  had  done  perhaps  also  in 
the  Saint-Clair  of  "  Le  Vase  Etrusque/ '  To  him  her  soul  is 
drawn  like  a  boat  sucked  into  a  whirlpool.  In  vain  does  he 
reveal  himself  in  unfavorable  lights,  as  in  the  cleverly  inter- 
posed episode  of  a  rescued  Turkish  slave.  She  yields,  she 
hardly  knows  how  or  why,  to  his  cynical  and  cold  fascina* 
tion,  and  then  in  her  moral  revulsion  works  herself  into  a 
fever  of  which  she  dies,  *' Write  to  him,"  she  bids  her 
nurse  as  she  lapses  from  consciousness,  **  write  to  him  that 
he  does  not  know  me;  that  I  do  not  know  him,"  That  is 
the  **  double  misunderstanding/'  And  yet,  concludes  the 
author,  **  These  two  hearts  that  misunderstood  were  perhaps 
made  for  one  another." 

**Les  Amesdu  Purgatoire  "  (1834),  is  a  development  of  the 
legend  of  Don  Juan  de  Marafta,  the  incarnation  of  materialis- 
tic will  trampling  for  his  lusts  on  the  honor  of  women,  the 
lives  of  men,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  then  converted  by  a 
terrifying  %nsion  and  turning  his  strong  will  toward  furious 
penitence,  as  unspiritual  at  the  last  as  at  the  first.  And  be- 
side him  is  the  enigmatic  figure  of  Dona  Theresa,  who  loves, 
like  Chimene,  her  father's  murderer,  and,  though  herself  fl 
a  professed  nun,  consents,  as  though  compelled,  to  escape  " 
with  her  lover  and  dies  of  disappointment  as  she  would  have 
died  of  the  realization  of  her  hope-  Here,  too,  love  is  a 
tragic  fatality,  respecting  neither  law  nor  life. 

A  more  exquisite  work  of  art  is  **  La  Venus  d'llle  (18; 
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drawn  from  a  medieval  Latin  legend  contained  in  the  chron- 
icle of  Herman  Corner.  This  Venus  is  an  ancient  statue 
of  Venus  iurbulenta^  in  which  the  artist  has  impersonated 
malicious  absence  of  all  sympathy  and  the  irony  of  cruel 
disdain.  On  her  bronze  finger  a  youth  on  his  marriage  day 
places  in  sport  his  betrothal  ring,  and  at  night  she  comes  to 
claim  his  body  and  soul,  to  press  him  to  death  in  her  metal 
arms,  herself  a  symbol  of  imperious  passion*  The  story  is 
old  in  its  outline,  but  in  the  beauty  of  its  setting  and  in  the 
skill  with  which  from  an  opening  of  gross  and  even  humor- 
ous commonplace  it  evolves  and  maintains  an  atmosphere  of 
terror  it  is  unsurpassed.  First  the  scenct  the  weird  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  plain  of  Toulouse  below,  with  its 
relics  of  an  irrepressible  paganism  contrasting  with  the  sor- 
did materialism  or  the  bourgeois  comfort  of  its  inhabitants; 
then  the  old  goddess  exhumed  to  be  witness  of  the  new 
feast,  the  insult  to  her  divinity,  her  anger,  her  vengeance, 
and  the  strange  veil  of  mystery  that  the  author  has  thrown 
over  the  wliole — give  to  the  supernatural  the  illusion  of  reality. 
*'  Colomba ' '  foUowed  *'  La  V^us  d'  Hie  "in  1840,  Since 
1835  M^rim^e  had  been  much  occupied  with  notes  of  arche- 
ological  travel,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  spent  two 
months  in  Corsica,  and  had  published  a  volume  of  his  im- 
pressions* Corsica  is  also  the  scene  of  '*  Colomba/ '  in 
whose  two  hundred  pages  there  is  probably  more  exotic  life 
than  in  any  work  of  the  French  language,  unless  it  be 
'*Le  Mariage  de  Loti."  The  book  is  still,  what  it  was 
from  the  beginning,  by  far  the  most  popular  work  of  its 
author,  and,  whether  true  or  false  in  its  local  color,  it 
certainly  produces  the  illusion  of  reality.  To  the  strange 
life,  material  and  moral,  of  the  Corsican  maquis  we  are  in- 
troduced by  an  artistic  prelude  that  brings^ to  the  island 
CoL  Nevil  and  his  daughter  Ly*Hia,  an  Englishman  and 
an  English  girl,  treated  conv^entionally  but  with  ironic  hu- 
inor  and  possibly  with  more  justice  than  English  critics  have 
liked  to  admit;  for  M^rimee  knew  England,  and  his  English 
re  never  grotesque  caricatures  of  P anglais  ivatcrproof  et 
naciintosh*  like  the  lumpine-iacks  of  Gautier^s 


the  boat  with  the  Nevils  is  Orao,  an  oflBcer,  Corsican  by 
birth  but  now  apparently  wholly  French  in  spirit,  in  whom 
Lydia  shows  a  frank  and  quite  English  interest.  The  party 
reach  Ajaccio,  and  we  get  the  external  local  color  while  still 
moving  in  the  conventional  world  of  social  ideas.  But  pres- 
ently this  exotic  calm  is  disturbed  bj^  the  advent  of  Orso's 
sister  Colomba,  a  true  Corsican  nature  strangely  mixed  of 
charm  and  savagery.  She  is  beautiful,  graceful,  cunning, 
unscrupulous,  devoted,  morbidly  revengeful,  and  winsomely 
losing.  The  psychic  purpose  of  the  storj*  is  to  show  how 
this  native  ferment  will  plant  itself  in  Orso's  heart  and  per- 
meate his  blood,  transforming  him,  to  his  own  surprise,  into 
the  hero  of  a  vendetta;  for  Colomba  thinks  that  the  Bar- 
ricini  have  wronged  her  father,  who  is  dead,  and  with 
that  fierce  family  pride  that  is  the  dominant  passion  of  the 
Corsican,  she  looks  to  her  brother  for  vengeance  and  nurses 
with  almost  diabolical  malignity  the  old  spirit.  The  psycho- 
logic touches  here  are  so  firm,  the  graduation  in  the  notes 
so  perfect,  that  we  find  ourselves  accepting  as  natural  the 
life  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  bandit  Brandolaccio,  or  of 
feuds  that  divide  communities  in  fiercest  hate  and  intrude 
themselves  even  into  the  chants  improvised  at  the  burials  of 
the  dead.  **I  must  have  the  hand  that  fired,  the  eye  that 
aimed,  and  tlie  mind  that  conceived  the  deed/*  she  sang,  and 
did  not  rest  till  the  sons  were  dead,  and  the  father  a  senile 
idiot,  shrinking  in  terror  from  her  reminder  of  her  trium- 
phant vengeance.  When  Orso  has  killed  the  brothers  w^ho 
had  fired  on  him  from  ambush,  it  seems  to  us  as  natural  for 
a  bandit  to  ask  pardon  for  regretting  the  \*ictims  of  so  fine 
a  shot  as  it  is  for  the  Colonel  to  desire  a  coroner's  inquest; 
as  natural  for  the  little  bandit  girl  to  announce  their  deaths 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  for  the  Englishman  first  with  his 
sense  of  law  to  have  washed  the  double-barrelled  gun  he  had 
given  Orso  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  and  then  with  his  own 
viking  blood  stirred  to  add,  **  Brave  fellow !  Vm  glad  he  had 
it.**  Indeed,  w^hen  tfie  tale  is  over  and  Orso  is  taking  leave 
of  the  freebooters  to  return  to  ciWlization  with  his  English 
bride*  Castriconi  seems  half  right  when  he  says;   **  Believe 
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me,  Mr,  Orso,  nothing's  comparable  to  a  bandit's  life  .  .  . 
if  only  one  is  better  armed  and  more  sensible  than  Don 
Quixote." 

Sainte-Beuve  compares  Colomba  to  Electra  urging  Ores- 
tes to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  Her  joy  in  con- 
quering her  brother's  mind  to  serve  her  passion  seems  to 
him  classic  in  a  timer  sense  than  that  of  Racine.  Yet  the 
story  is  the  most  cheerful j  indeed,  the  only  cheerful  book  of 
M^rimee.  We  pass  through  murder,  but  we  come  to  mar- 
riage-bells, and  the  irony  is  less  persistently  sardonic.  His 
pessimistic  fancy  habitually  seeks  escape  from  present  con- 
ditions by  creating  a  world  of  fiercer  primordial  passions, 
but  he  has  never  treated  conventional  society  with  such  ge- 
nial persiflage  as  in  '* Colomba." 

This  gentler  tone  characterizes  also  Merim^e's  next  story, 
*'Arsene  Guillot ''  (1844)^  a  bit  of  tender  pathos  standing 
quite  alone  in  his  fiction.     The  central  figure  here  is  a  frail  girl 
who,  on  her  mother's  death  and  the  desertion  of  lovers,  at- 
^^Bempts  suicide  and  dies  after  an  illness  of  the  shock  and  of 
^^^onsumption.     During  her  illness  she  is  cared  for   by  the 
I      pious  Madame  de  Piennes,  who  had  become  interested  in  her 
I      through  a  meeting  at  a  church  whither  she  had  gone  to  burn 
■      a  candle  before  the  image  of  St.  Roch,  for  her  mother  had 
I      told  her  that  this  celestial  patron,  if  placated,  would  surely 
I     provide  her  with  a  human  one.     Both  women  have  former- 
ly enjoyed  the  affection^  platonic  or  material,  of  Max,  who 
Inieets  Madame  de  Piennes  by  Arsene*s  bedside  and  is,  as  it 
Were,  united  to  her  by  Arsene's   dying  words.      Thinking 
^er    dead,  the  pitying  Max  exclaimed:    '*What  happiness 
had    she   in  this  world?*'     All    at  once,    as  though    reani- 
mated at  his  voice,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  murmured,  **  I 
have  loved;'*  and  while  of  course*  as  the  author  remarks,  he 
Has  said  nothing  to  authorize  rash  judgments,  he  has  said 
that  on  Arsene's  tombstone  might  be  traced  in  a  Iady*shand 
the  v%*ords:  **  Poor  Arsene,  pray  for  us.''     This  is  certainly 
pathetic,  but  perhaps  hardly  '*  ethically  acceptable/'  ^ 

^  Mr,  Pater  so  pronounced  it.    Fortnightly  Review^  December,  1890,  p» 


irony 
ed  partly  against  the  tendency  to  think  ill  or  even  cruelly  of 
the  socially  or  morally  unfortunate,  and  partly  against  the  un- 
necessary torture  of  the  feelings  inflicted  by  well-intentioned 
but  canting  piety.  The  little  story  is  full  of  lines  that  cling  like 
barbed  arrows.  At  the  opening  we  read  of  the  aristocratic 
who  *'buy  the  permission  to  pray  to  God  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  faithful."  The  cynicism  of  the  doctor  is  untrans- 
latable, but  among  the  motives  of  Madame  de  Piennes'  in- 
terest we  are  expressly  told  to  reckon  *'that  sentiment  of 
curiosity  that  many  virtuous  women  feel  to  make  the  ac* 
quaintance  of  a  woman  of  another  sort/'  To  say  that  hell  is 
paved  w^ith  good  intentions  or  with  w^omen's  tongues  comes 
with  Merimee  to  the  same  thing,  *'  for  women,  I  think,  al- 
ways mean  well."  Such  passages,  with  the  candle  of  St. 
Roch  and  the  denouement,  will  suggest  an  ethical  tone  that 
seems  perhaps  less  commendable  than  that  of  **Colomba" 
or  of  *•  Carmen/*  while  in  its  art  the  story  yields  to  neither. 

The  reader  feels  more  at  ease  with  Merimee*s  morality,  and 
more  disposed  to  enjoy  his  art,  w^hen  the  scene  is  foreign  to 
our  time  or  mode  of  thought,  and  as,  to  speak  of  master- 
pieces only,  ^'Colomba  "  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  •♦  V^ous 
d'llle ''  so  *' Carmen  "  (1845)  is  a  more  unalloyed  literary 
feast  than  *'  Arsene  Guillot/'  The  posthumously  published 
"Viccolo  di  Madama  Lucrezia,'*  of  1846,  also  does  well  to 
place  in  a  foreign  country  its  tragic  intensity  of  passion  and 
spice  of  diablerie,  though  here  the  author,  aftecting  an  indif- 
ference that  suggests  Stendhal,  has  shown  us  too  much  of  the 
machinery  of  his  method  to  preserve  the  artistic  illusion. 

In  '*  Carmen  '*  there  is  something  of  the  same  affectation. 
The  story  is  introduced  by  the  way,  as  an  incident  in  the 
researches  of  an  antiquarian ;  and  when  it  is  over,  the  author 
goes  on  as  though  there  were  no  climax,  with  some  erudite 
remarks  on  the  gypsies  and  their  language.  This  tale,  thus 
indifferently  offered  is,  however,  the  capital  presentment  of 
Merim^e's  determinist  morality.  It  is,  as  Sainte-Beuve  has 
ingeniously  remarked,  the  **  Manon  Lescaut  "  of  our  cen* 
tury.     The  satanic  power  of  love,  the  fatality  that  drags  a 
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generous  man  from  folly  to  vice,  from  vice  to  crime,  from 
crime  to  murder  and  execution,  has  seldom  received  so  con- 
cise and  terrible  a  presentation.  As  in  "Colomba,"  we  are 
introduced  gradually  to  a  life  and  morality  so  strange  that  it 
might  else  remain  unreal,  and  even  with  this  precaution, 
while  Jos6  Navarro,  the  soldier,  smuggler,  highwayman, 
and  murderer,^  is  made  acceptable  to  our  imagination,  there 
is  more  of  the  inexplicably  demoniacal  in  Carmencita, 
the  fascinating  and  savage  Delilah,  Gipsy  cigar-girl  and 
smugglers'  spy,  than  there  was  in  the  Corsican  maid.  Once 
under  her  spell,  he  obeys  because  he  must.  His  struggles  tp 
free  himself  involve  him  the  more.  At  last,  made  frantic  by 
her  alternations  of  tender  affection  and  faithlessness,  swayed 
perhaps  in  his  weakened  will  by  her  grim  prophecy,  **  I  first, 
then  you,"  and  hoping  to  the  last  that  she  will  beg  for 
mercy,  he  kills  her  and  surrenders  himself  to  certain  execu- 
tion, still  doubting  in  his  prison  cell  whether  she  were  a  poor 
misguided  child  or  a  demon,  but  knowing  that  she  had  de- 
stroyed him,  body  and  soul. 

Of  that  dainty  bit  of  irony  'M'Abb^  Aubain  "  (1846), 
M^rim^e's  only  story  in  letters,  it  may  suffice  to  state  the 
situation.  A  lady  living  in  the  country  to  restore  her  for- 
tune by  economy  grows  intimate  with  a  young  abb^,  and 
finds  him  so  sympathetic  that  she  imagines  him  in  love  with 
her  and  so  secures  him  a  promotion  that  implies  a  re- 
moval, which  he  shrewdly  or  naively  attributes  to  her  con- 
scious or  unconscious  love  for  him.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  food  for  psychological  speculation  that  its 
incompleteness  affords.  This,  too,  is  a  phase  of  literary  af- 
fectation, but  one  that  is  easily  pardoned. 

It  was  apparently  about  the  time  of  **  I'Abb^  Aubain  " 
that  M6rim6e  became  interested  in  the  Russian  novelists 
Pushkin  and  Gogol.  On  the  latter  he  wrote  an  article  ( 1851 ), 
with  translations  of  scenes  from  two  stories;  and  from  the 
former  he  rendered  four  tales,  which  though  they  bear  the 

>  Compare  with  this  character  M^rim^e^s  account  of  the  bandit  Jos^  Ma- 
ria in  his  "  Lettre  de  Madrid  "  of  November,  1830. 
12 
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stamp  of  Merimee's  individuality,  interest  us  here  only  from 
the  fact  of  his  choice.  The  first,  *'La  Dame  de  Pique'* 
(1849) J  is  a  weird  bit  of  ghostly  diablerie  and  gambling  cul- 
minating in  insanity.  **  Les  Bohemiens  **  (1852)  is  a  tale 
of  savage  love  and  jealous  murder,  recalling  "  Carmen/' 
*'  Le  Hussard  "  (1852)  is  a  phantasmagoria  of  witchcraft  in 
four  pages*  and  finally  "  Le  Coup  de  Pistolet ''  ( 1856)  shows 
the  intense  passions  of  a  semicivilization  in  which  admiration 
for  skill  and  courage  overcomes  the  deadliest  hate.  It  seems 
then  thatt  as  was  natural,  M^rim^e  was  attracted  in  others 
by  the  qualities  that  he  himself  possessed,  by  the  intense, 
the  exotic,  and  the  exceptional.  fl 

Of  original  stories  Merimee  wrote  but  three  after  the  publi-™ 
cation  of  the  "  Nouvelles  * '  in  1852,  These  are  '*  La  Cham- 
bre  Bleue/*'  written  in  1866;  **  Lokis,'*  printed  in  1869;  and 
perhaps  the  posthumously  published  **Djoumane/*  though 
internal  evidence  would  lead  one  to  place  this  wild  Algerian 
dream  in  the  earlier  and  more  romantic  period,  for  though 
it  opens  with  a  clean-cut,  realistic  description  of  GipsyJ 
snake-charmers  it  soon  passes  over  into  a  w^eird  fantastic 
vision  of  serpent  caverns*  oriental  voluptuousness,  and  inhu- 
man horrors  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  1830  than  of  the 
second  empire.  "  La  Chambre  Bleue,"  a  mediocre  piece 
of  rather  gruesome  fooling  in  the  manner  of  the  last  century, 
with  more  snickering  in  the  irony  than  is  usual  in  Merimee, 
seems  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  imperial  court  and  the 
evenings  at  Compiegne,  but  *'  Lokis  '*  carries  us  once  more 
to  the  w^eird  lands  of  crime  and  passion,  interweaving  the 
vampire  and  werwolf  superstitions  of  the  past  with  modern 
theories  of  heredity.  Here  a  son,  whose  mother  before  his 
birth  had  lost  her  reason  in  a  bear's  embrace,  couples  the 
nature  of  his  noble  ancestors  with  brute  ferocity.  The 
bears  have  an  instinct  that  he  shares  their  nature,  and  ghast«B| 
ly  presentiments  prepare  us  from  the  outset  for  the  denoue^" 
ment  where,  in  excess  of  love,  he  sucks  the  life-blood  of  hia- 
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spouse  and  escapes  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  tale  is 
treated  with  admirable  restraint.  There  is  the  same  artistic 
preparation  here  as  in  **  Carmen"  and  **Colomba/'  grad- 
ually leading  up  to  the  foreboding  presage  of  the  soothsay- 
iog  snake-charmer  in  the  Lithuanian  forest  morass  that  hur- 
ries the  story  to  its  dreadful  close. 

But  though  the  imagination  be  romantic,  the  style  here  and 
always  is  thoroughly  realistic,  and  it  is  by  this  art  that  he 
succeeds  in  making  *'Lokis,"  **  Carmen/*  or  '*  Colomba" 
seem  to  us  as  natural  to  their  environment  as  gloves  and 
evening  dress  to  our  own.  Thus  he  fascinates  us  by  the  ex- 
traordinary at  the  same  time  that  he  evokes  our  sympathy  by 
the  appearance  of  reality.  This  tends  to  give  a  certain  malig- 
nity to  his  ironical  skepticism-  It  has  been  said  that  he 
**  despised**  men  too  much  to  have  faith  in  their  progress- 
We  shall  not  look  for  moral  inspiration  to  one  who  could  say 
of  a  drama,  *'  The  piece  appears  wearisome,  although  immor- 
al;" nor  can  we  look  for  intellectual  inspiration  to  one  who 
poses  as  a  dilettante  and  is  sure  that  to  excel  in  any  art 
**one  must  be  a  little  bile,''  No  doubt  M^rimee  toyed  with 
morality  and  no  doubt  his  fiction  contributed  to  the  %veaken- 
iog  of  the  will  that  characterized  his  generation.  But  as  an 
artist  his  work  has  a  refined  distinction  that  is  the  more 
charming  for  its  seeming  lack  of  effort,  hiding  the  most  con- 
summate art  of  limpid  harmony.  His  work  appeals  only 
to  a  refined  taste  and  to  that  it  will  appeal  always  for  its  re- 
strained and  delicate  sense  of  proportion,  so  singularly  lack- 
ing in  his  naturalistic  successors.  He  is  in  the  novel  what 
Gautier  is  in  poetry,  the  representative  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
His  style  has  been  compared  to  a  sheet  of  glass  through 
which  all  that  he  wishes  to  show  appears  clear  and  distinct, 
while  the  medium  itself  leaves  at  the  first  reading  no  sensa- 
tion* Yet  if  the  critic  concentrate  his  attention  on  this  style, 
he  will  find  that  all  in  it  has  been  subordin*ited  to  an  esthetic 
purpose  that  produced  its  full  effect  of  aristocratic  daintiness 
and  elegance,  even  while  unrecognized.  Among  all  French 
novelists  he  is  preeminently  the  artist.  B*  W.  Wells. 
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The  earliest  form  of  poetry,  the  poetry  of  a  nation's 
childhood,  is  the  romantic.  Then  it  is  that  the  nation  is 
aglow  with  triumph,  with  visions  of  dominion  and  glory «J 
Its  bards  J  fired  by  martial  inspiration,  burst  forth  into  songs 
of  valor;  and  to  the  clangor  of  these  stirring  hymns  the 
hardy  warriors  rush  yet  more  eagerly  forward  to  battle. 
Thus  sang  Tyrtteus  to  the  brave  Peloponnesians;  thu! 
sang  Simonides  of  Thermopylae  j  thus,  in  a  later  day 
chanted  the  scop  at  Salisbury  plain ;  and  thus,  still  later 
the  troubadours  at  Hastings.  Often  these  scattered  songs^ 
or  fragments  of  song»  have  been  preserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation;  have  become  embedded  in  the  tales 
growing  up  around  some  mythical  or  legendary  hero;  and 
have  then,  with  these  myths  and  legends,  been  woven  by 
some  wonderful  bard  into  one  long  great  poem,  which  has 
become  the  national  epic.  Thus,  it  is  believed,  grew  up  the 
*' Iliad;''  thus,  it  is  certain,  grew  up  the  later  European 
epics.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  modern  nation  without 
one*  Spain  has  its  **  Song  of  the  Cid;"  France,  its  "Song 
of  Roland;"  Scandinavia,  its  '*Eddas;'*  Germany,  itid 
'*Niebelungenlied;"  while  our  own  English  race  has  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  five,  its  **  Beowulf.'^  ^ 

With  epic  poetry,  however,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  ou^| 
essay  to  deal.     We  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  discussion, 
not  of  war  poetry  in  general*  but  of  war  poetry  of  the  lyri« 
type  only.     What  that  type  is,  what  its  nature  and  classiii^ 
cations,  will  appear  best  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
our  subject;  and  to  that  end,  it  is  our  purpose  to  begin  with 
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a  historical  account  of  the  growth  of  this  important  constit- 
uent of  our  magnificent  body  of  English  poetry. 

Throughout  the  ** Beowulf"  occur  many  passages  of  a 
lyrical  nature,  whose  relation  to  the  whole  poem,  however, 
places  them  outside  the  scope  of  our  discussion.  The  first 
purely  lyrical  war-poem  that  we  know  of  in  English  is  the 
fragment  known  as  the  **  Fight  at  Finnsburg;"  which,  with 
one  of  the  war-poems  and  several  elegies,  constitutes  the 
chief  lyric  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  frag- 
ment is  usually  associated  with  **  Beowulf."  Although  the 
work  of  another  bard,  it  is  probably  of  the  same  age,  and  is 
founded  upon  an  incident  related  in  the  epic.  Finn,  King 
of  Friesland  and  overlord  of  Jutland,  entices  into  his  power 
Hnaef,  the  brother  of  his  own  queen,  Hildeburh.  Then 
while  Hnaef,  with  Hengest,  his  lieutenant,  and  sixty  brave 
Danes,  is  asleep  at  night  in  the  great  hall,  Finn  surrounds  it 
with  the  intention  of  slaughtering  his  entrapped  guests. 
Hnaef,  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  shouts  of  the  be- 
siegers, calls  his  comrades  together  and  exhorts  them  to  de- 
fiance of  the  assailants. 

But  do  ye  awake  now,  men  of  war  of  mine, 

Have  your  hands  a-ready,  think  on  hero  deeds. 

Fight  ye  in  the  front,  be  of  fiery  mood. 

.     .     .    Then  did  many  a  thegn 

Rise,  begemmed  with  gold,  girt  him  with  his  sword. 

A  vivid  and  passionate  description  follows  of  the  **  gleam 
of  swords;"  *'  of  the  wail  of  deadly  battle;"  of  how 

All  the  house-floor  rang  again; 

Till  amid  the  fight  headlong  fell  Garulf ; 

of  the  **good   men   many"  that  fell  around  him;    of   the 
"  raven,  swart  and  sallow  brown,  hovering  over  the  corses." 

Never  heard  I  that  more  nobly  sixty  heroes  brave 

Better  bore  themselves  in  the  battle  strife  of  men. 

Never  since  did  swains  of  war  better  pay  for  sweetened  mead 

Than  his  house  carles  then  paid  to  Hnaef  their  due. 

Five  of  days  they  fought  and  there  fell  of  them, 

Of  his  war  men,  none. 

There  are  only  fifty  lines  to  the  fragment.     The  last  few 
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record  the  death  of  Hnaef»  who,  dying,  turns  over  his  com- 
mand to  Hengest.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  legend  is  taken 
up  by  the  epic,  in  which  it  forms  the  fourth  episode — the 
story  sung  at  the  feast  in  Heorot  after  the  slaying  of  the 
monster  Grendel  by  Beowulf. 

The  other  great  war-poem  referred  to  is  of  a  somewhat  later 
period.  The  merit  of  this  lyric,  the  **  Brunanburgh,"  like 
that  of  the  **  Fight  at  Finnsburg  "  and  of  the  early  elegies, 
is  relative  rather  than  absolute ;  it  bears  its  high  reputation 
rather  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems  now  known  to  us  than  by  virtue  of  any  great 
intrinsic  merit.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  this  poem,  as 
also  in  the  others,  so  picturesque,  so  passionate,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  conventionality,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  later  English  war  poetry  can  in  these  qualities 
excel  them.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  power  to  convey  im- 
pressions of  horror,  of  gloom,  of  sepulchral  dismalness,  no 
poetry  of  our  day  can  surpass  these  uncouth  outbursts  of 
our  rude  forefathers.  Their  portrayals  of  the  battle-field 
after  the  fight — what  a  horrible  sensation  they  produce  I 

Behind  them  they  left  to  have  lust  of  the  dead 
Him  of  the  sallow  coat,  him  the  swart  raven, 
Horny-nebbed  fowl;  and  the  ash-feathered  one, 
White-tailed,  the  earn,  to  rejoice  in  the  carrion, 
And  the  greedy  war  hawk,  and  that  grizzled  beast, 
Wolf  of  the  weald. 

With  these  gloomy  but  wonderfully  realistic  impressions 
of  old  English  heroism  and  scorn  of  death,  we  are  left  for  a 
period  of  over  six  hundred  years  during  which  the  martial 
element  in  lyric  poetry  is  almost  vanished.  A  few  battle 
poems,  it  is  true,  occur  even  in  that  barren  period,  and  bat- 
tle poems,  too,  of  a  merit  far  above  mediocrity.  But  they 
are  rather  elegiac  than  triumphant;  bewailing  rather  the 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  than  celebrating  the 
glories  of  victory  and  the  pride  of  death  in  battle.  Such  a 
poem  is  the  '*  Ruined  Burg,"  which  describes  the  ruins  of 
some  city,  perhaps  Bath,  sacked  by  the  invading  Saxons. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  sixth  century.     A  century  later, 
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the  Saxon  sc6p»  standing  amid  the  decay  and  desolation  of 
the  ruins,  was  moved  to  lament  those  who  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  onslaught  of  his  own  fierce  people.  The 
poem  has  been  unduly  praised.  It  is  very  obscure  in  places, 
has  many  conventional  touches,  and  is  almost  totally  lacking 
in  the  true  martial  element.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  some 
passages  of  which  no  literature  need  be  ashamed. 

All  forworn  are  they,  forlorn  in  death  are  they 

In  a  slaughter  wide  they  fell,  woful  days  of  bale  came  on; 
Famine-death  fortook  fortitude  from  men; 
All  their  battle  bulwarks  bare  foundations  were. 
Crumbled  is  the  castle  keep.* 

In  the  same  elegiac  strain,  and  of  about  the  same  age,  is 
a  Welsh  lyric  which  laments  the  ruin  of  the  **  White  Town," 
supposed  to  be  Uriconium.  The  poem  is  not  English,  but 
it  is  connected  with  an  English  battle,  and  it  affected,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  with  other  Welsh  poems,  the  English  poetry 
of  the  period.  It  far  surpasses  the  **  Ruined  Burg"  in  lyr- 
ical beauty. 

The  White  Town  in  the  Valley! 

Joyful  its  troop  with  the  common  spoil  of  battle; 

Its  people  are  they  not  gone? 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Trodwyd, 
More  common  was  the  broken  shield 
Coming  from  battle  than  the  evening  ox. 

The  White  Town  between  Tren  and  Traval, 

More  common  was  the  blood 

On  the  surface  of  the  grass  than  the  plowed  fallow. 

This  disappearance  of  the  martial  element,  with  the  cor- 
respondingly increasing  prominence  of  the  elegiac,  is  easily 
accounted  for.  England  had  been  conquered  from  the 
Britain,  and  the  Saxon  was  now  lord  of  half  the  island. 
But  with  dominion  come  jealousy  and  avarice,  and  now 
East  Saxon  and  West  Saxon  were  arrayed  against  each 
other.     Their  strength  was  wasted  amid  internecine  strug- 

^  The  extracts  quoted  above  from  the  "  Fight  at  Finnsburg,"  the  "  Bru- 
nanburgh,"  the  '*  Ruined  Burg,"  and  the  "  Welsh  Elegy,"  are  from  the 
translations  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
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gles;  so  that  when  a  new  generation  of  Vikings,  knowing 
not  the  deeds  of  their  Saxon  brethren,  came  upon  the  scene, 
Saxon  donxinion  succumbed  before  Danish  prowess,  Eng- 
land lay  almost  helpless  at  the  foot  of  the  Dane  until  the 
arm  of  Alfred  restored  it  partly  to  its  former  conquerors.        m 

Such  a  period  of  strife  is  not  conducive  to  poetic  enthu-  ■ 
siasm.  The  sc6p  ceases  to  be  a  maker  and  turns  simply 
chanter.  Literary  creativeness  turns  to  new  fields.  Amid 
all  the  confusion  of  those  dark  times  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  monasteries  of  faith  and  learning,  like  that  of 
Jarrow,  sprang  up.  Csedmon  sang  "'Paraphrases;"  the 
runic  acrostics  of  Cynewulf  appeared  in  the  '*  Christ''  and  the 
"Elene;**  English  prose  began  in  the  *' Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory" of  Bede.  The  ravages  of  the  Danes  soon  shattered 
even  this  unmartial  literature,  and  from  that  eclipse  until  long 
after  the  death  of  Alfred  ensued  a  most  dreary  period. 
The  coming  of  the  Normans  struck  once  more  a  blow  at 
everything  Anglo-Saxon,  At  Hastings  it  was  the  **  Song  of 
Roland"  that  inspired  the  knights  of  the  Conqueror  to  vic- 
tory. Ere  another  century  had  elapsed  the  language  of  the 
troubadours  was  mingling  with  the  language  of  the  8c6ps^ 
and  two  centuries  later  the  poet  Chaucer  established  this 
Anglo-Saxon  mixture  as  the  literary  dialect  of  England, 

Chaucer  himself  was  not  a  lyrist.     It  remained  for  poets 
of  a  far  inferior  genius  to  sow  the  seeds  of  plants  that  were 
eventually  to  blossom  into  the  odes  of  Collins,  the  songs  of 
Burns,    and   the    *' Lyrical    Ballads/'     But   rude    as    were 
these  poems,  they  are  far  from  being  devoid  of  merit.     They 
are  full  of  a  refreshing  sprightliness,  a  touching  simplicitj^M 
and  a  tender  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature.     The  meadows  ■[ 
and  the  woodlands,  the  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  deeds  of 
Robin  Hood,  these  are  the  themes  of  these  early  songsters ;fl 
and  along  with  this  enthusiasm  came  an  inspiration  of  an* 
other  sort.     The  two  great  Edwards  were  coming  upon  the 
scene,  and  England  was  beginning  to  taste  of  the  glories  of 
conquest.     From  this  inspiration  sprang  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting possessions  of  literature:  the  English  ballad. 

For  several  centuries  this  was  the  prevailing  form  of  Eng- 
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lish  poetry.  The  diction  and  style  of  these  ballads  are  sim- 
ple, direct,  and  unpretentious;  for  although  rendered  by 
changes  which  the  language  has  undergone,  chiefly  in  spell- 
ing, somewhat  obscure  to  modern  readers,  they  were  easily 
intelligible  to  readers  of  that  time.  Their  subjects  were 
popular,  and  frequently  the  events  they  celebrated  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  a  popular  litera- 
ture, and  it  deserved  its  popularity.  Even  to  this  day  no 
real  lover  of  poetry  can  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  artless  and 
unshakeable  devotion  of  the  **  Not-Browne  Mayde"  or  by 
the  ill-fated  love  of  **  Sweet  William  "  and  **  Fair  Mar- 
garet." These,  however,  are  romantic  ballads;  while  it  is 
our  province  to  notice  only  the  other  type,  the  historic. 

Of  this  type  of  ballad  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
**  Chevy-Chase  "  and  **  Otterbourne."  The  former  is  the 
more  famous.  It  was  for  generations  a  highly  popular 
song,  that  stirred  alike  the  soul  of  youth  and  age,  of  vil- 
lain and  lord,  of  soldier  and  scholar.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
**  never  heard  the  olde  songe  of  Percy  and  Duglas,  that  he 
iound  not  his  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet;  "  Ben 
Jonson  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  it  alone  than 
of  all  his  own  lyrics  and  dramas;  and  even  Addison,  in  that 
conventional  age  of  his,  wrote  an  appreciative  critique  upon 
it  in  the  Spectator, 

The  date  of  the  ballad  is  uncertain;  it  is  hardly  earlier 
than  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  and  hardly  later  than  that 
of  Elizabeth.  The  events  it  celebrates  have  no  authority 
from  history,  but  are  founded  upon  traditionary  accounts  of 
some  border  struggle.  It  was  a  law  of  the  marches,  often 
renewed  between  the  two  nations,  that  neither  party  should 
hunt  in  the  dominions  of  the  other  without  leave  from  the 
lord  of  those  domains.  A  violation  of  this  compact  con- 
veyed an  insult,  which  insult,  as  a  point  of  honor,  had  to  be 
avenged.  Such  violations  were  frequent,  so  that  there  was 
almost  a  continual  warfare  going  on  between  the  fierce, 
proud  marauders.  Such  a  struggle  it  is  that  **  Chevy- 
Chase  "  celebrates — a  conflict  between  the  rival  houses  of 
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Percy  and  Douglas.  Lord  Percy,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  to 
hunt  for  three  days  on  the  yonder  side  without  leave  of  Lord 
Douglas,  the  warden  of  the  marches,  crossed  the  border  and 
entered  the  Scottish  domains.  The  Douglas,  stung  by  the 
insult,  determined  to  avenge  it,  and  a  bloody  conflict  was 
the  result. 

This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat 

An  owar  before  the  none, 
And  when  even-song  bell  was  rung 

The  battell  was  nat  half  done. 

At  length  **the  Duglas  and  the  Pers6  met."  Fast  and 
fiercely  they  fought,  hand-to-hand,  unwearied,  and 

Ther-to  the  wear  full  fayne, 
Till  the  bloode  owte  of  thear  basnetes  sprente, 
As  ever  did  heel  or  rayne. 

•*  Holde  thee,  Pers^,"  sayd  the  Duglas, 

"And  i'  faith  I  shall  thee  brynge 
Wher  thowe  shalt  have  a  yerls  wagis 

Of  Jamy  owre  Scottish  kynge. 

"  Thowe  shalt  have  thy  ransom  f re, 

I  hyght  thee  here  this  thynge, 
For  the  manfullyste  man  yet  art  thowe, 

That  ever  I  conqueryd  in  fielde  fightynge." 

"  Nay,"  then  sayd  the  Lord  Pers^, 

"  I  tolde  it  thee  beforne, 
That  I  wolde  never  yeldye  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  born." 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastely 

Forth  of  a  mightie  wane  (man), 
Hit  hath  strekene  the  yerle  Duglas 

In  at  the  brest  bane. 

The  Douglas  dies  and  Percy  is  slain  by  **  a  suar  spear  of  a 
mighty  tree,'*  in  the  hands  of  a  Scottish  knight.  With  them 
fell,  too,  many  of  their  brave  followers. 

Of  fifteen  hondrith  archers  of  Ynglonde 

Went  away  but  fifti  and  three; 
Of  twenty  hondrith  spearmen  of  Skotlonde, 

But  even  five  and  fifti. 

The  '*  Chevy-Chase  "  which  Addison  criticized  is  a  mod — 
ern  version  of  the  old  ballad,  which,  though  easier  to  read^- 
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lacks  the  simple  dignity  of  the  original.  What,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  so  simple  and  yet  so  impressive  as  the  enumera- 
tion and  description,  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  slain? 

For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  woe, 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be; 
For  when  both  his  leggis  were  hewn  in  to, 

Yet  he  kneeled  and  fought  on  hys  knee. 

In  the  modernized  version  the  same  stanza  reads  thus  ridic- 
ulously: 

For  Witherington  needs  must  I  wayle, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes; 
For  when  his  leggs  were  smitten  off. 

Yet  he  fought  upon  his  stumpes. 

These  '* doleful  dumpes"  were  a  product  of  the  period 
just  prior  to  the  great  Elizabethan  outburst,  when  much  of 
the  English  poetry  then  existing  was  in  an  analogous  condi- 
tion. 

The  **  Battle  of  Otterbourne"  was  written  earlier  than 
**  Chevy-Chase,"  probably  about  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
or  slightly  after.  It  is  founded  upon  a  true  historical  inci- 
dent. This  event  occurred  in  the  year  1388;  the  result,  like 
the  battle  of  Chev}'-Chase,  of  a  border  feud,  in  which,  too, 
a  Percy  and  a  Douglas  were  the  principals.  This  time, 
though,  it  is  not  the  Percy  who  is  the  aggressor.  James, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  in  command  of  an  expedition  gotten  up  by 
a  number  of  Scottish  nobles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  a  younger  son  of  the  aged  and  infirm  King  Robert,  of 
Scotland,  invaded  England  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  re- 
prisal for  injuries  suffered  at  various  times  by  the  Scotch  at 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Richard  II.  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  Parliament  and  his  troublesome 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  command  of  the 
English  forces  was  therefore  left  to  Henry  Percy,  surnamed 
**  Hotspur,"  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Per- 
cy was  victorious,  and  Douglas  was  slain. 

The  Scottish  version  of  this  ballad — Scott  has  given  one 
in  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border — differs  greatly  from 
the    English    version.     It    is    to    the    latter   that   we    now 
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refer.  Its  merit  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  "Chevy-Chase;  ** 
its  form  renders  it,  too»  somewhat  obscure  to  mod- 
ern readers ;  but  it  is  fully  worthy  of  whatever  praise  it  has 
received.  Its  directness  of  narration  and  simplicity  of  de- 
scription cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  us — qualities  by  the  imita- 
tion of  which  many  of  the  puny  bardlings  of  a  later  day 
would  have  profited.     The  opening  stanza  is  illustrative: 

Yt  felle  abowght  the  Lamasse  tyde, 

When  husbonds  wynn  ther  haye, 
The  dowghtye  Dowglasse  bowynd  hym  to  ryde, 

In  Englonde  to  take  a  praye. 

The  passage  describing  the  encounter  of  Percy  and  Doug 

las  is  even  more  spirited  than  the  similar  passage  in  **  Chevy 

Chase:'' 

They  swapped  together,  whyll  that  they  swette, 

Wyth  swordee  scharpe  and  longe; 
Ych  on  another  so  faste  they  beete, 

Tyll  ther  helmes  cam  in  peyses  down. 

The  Percy  was  a  man  of  strength, 

I  tell  yow  in  thys  stounde, 
He  smote  the  Dowglas  at  the  swordes  length, 

That  he  fell  to  the  growynde. 

The  sworde  was  scharpe  and  sore  can  byte, 

I  tell  yow  in  certayne; 
To  the  harte,  he  cowde  hym  smyte; 

Thus  was  the  Dowglas  slayne. 

Notice  also  these  four  lines,  which  *'sayde  Syr  Harye  Per'^ — 
cy"  to  his  men  before  the  battle: 

Every  man  think  on  hys  trewe  love, 

And  marke  hym  to  the  Trenite: 
For  to  God  I  make  myne  avowe 

Thys  day  wyll  I  not  fle. 

How  simple  and  yet  how  urgent,  this  bit  of  exhortation 
What  a  pleasant  intimation,  too,  in  this  trooper's  fair  **  trew— -^ 
love,"  of  the  Rosalinds  and  Unas,  the  Imogens  and  Desdc 
monas,  that  were  soon  to  render  immortal  the  great  Eliza 
bethans. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  epoch 
in  all  history,  ancient  or  modern.     In  English  literature  thei 
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is  only  one  other  period  at  all  comparable  to  it — ^the  era  of 
Burns,  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  of  Shelley  and  Keats. 
The  former  is  the  great  dramatic  period,  the  latter  the  great 
lyric.  Spenser  is  a  great  lyrist,  and  Shakspere,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  greatest  of  English  dramatists,  is  a  great 
lyrist;  but  their  lyrics  are  of  flowers  and  love,  not  of  sabers 
and  war.  Of  poetry  on  that  theme  the  age  is  almost  barren, 
though  it  is  full  of  a  soaring  enthusiasm.  The  ** Albion's 
England,"  a  sort  of  history  in  verse,  by  William  Warner, 
contains  several  martial  passages  not  utterly  devoid  of  merit ; 
but  they  are  narrative,  not  lyrical,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  scope  of  our  discussion.  In  the  whole  Elizabethan  era 
there  occurs  but  one  war-lyric  of  high  merit.  That  one 
lyric,  however,  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  all  war-poems. 
It  is  the  famous  *'  Ballad  of  Agincourt,"  written  in  the  year 
1620  by  Michael  Drayton. 

Even  before  this  date  a  number  of  ballads  had  been  writ- 
ten celebrating  this  same  great  victory.  These  ballads,  like 
most  of  the  early  war-songs  previously  referred  to,  are  rude 
in  meter  and  homely  in  diction.  The  laureates  of  those  ear- 
ly days  knew  little  of  art  and  had  even  less  of  genius;  so 
that  their  productions  cannot,  in  a  fair  critical  estimate,  be 
ranked  at  all  high  as  poetry.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
despised.  Their  enthusiasm  of  spirit  and  simplicity  of  style 
atone  for  many  shortcomings.  These  early  Agincourt  bal- 
lads are  not  comparable  to  the  early  border  ballads  previous- 
ly discussed.  Nevertheless,  they  are  worthy  of  our  notice, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  the  direct  ancestors 
of  what  one  living  critic  of  note  calls,  somewhat  rashly, 
*' the  best  war-song  in  a  language."  One  of  them,  with  a 
Latin  refrain,  was  set  to  music  and  became  a  highly  popular 
song.     Let  us  quote  the  first  stanza,  with  the  refrain: 

Owre  kynge  went  forth  to  Normandy, 
With  grace  and  myyt  of  chivalrjr ; 
The  God  for  hym  wrouyt  marvelously, 
Wherefore  Englonde  may  calle  and  cry 

Deo  gratias: 
Deo  gratias  Anglia  redde  fro  victoria. 
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Another,  beginning 

Agincourt,  Agincourt, 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt? 

is  in  the  very  meter  of  Drayton's  ballad. 

Though  Drayton's  poem  should  not  be  called  the  greatest 
war-song  in  the  English  language,  it  falls  but  little  short  of 
attaining  that  honor ;  it  is  certainly  among  the  greatest  of  all 
war-poems.  How  far  Tennyson's  great  battle-song  may  be 
indebted  to  it  will  be  touched  on  later.  We  shall  now  give 
merely  a  hasty  glance  at  the  poem  in  hand.  Its  charm  is 
due  to  several  qualities — qualities  which  characterize,  more 
or  less,  all  great  battle-songs:  a  simplicity  of  diction,  a  di- 
rect and  concise  yet  noble  phraseology,  and  a  power  of 
effective  alliteration.  A  single  stanza  will  at  once  illustrate 
these  qualities: 

Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell, 

When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 

Under  our  swords  they  fell, 

No  less  our  skill  is, 
Than  when  our  grandsire  great. 
Claiming  the  regal  seat. 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopped  the  French  lillies. 

The  last  line  alone  would  have  served  our  purpose  amply. 
Its  alliteration  is  perfect.  Closely  related  to  this  power  is 
another  quality  of  Drayton's  genius — a  quality  later  so  won- 
derful in  Chatterton's  verse — the  power,  or  as  the  French 
call  it,  the  science,  of  names.  It  is  the  ability  to  use  proper 
names  musically,  suggestively,  and  picturesquely — exercised 
with  especial  felicity  in  this  stanza: 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade, 
Oxford  the  foe  invade, 
And  cruel  slaughter  made. 

Still  as  they  ran  up; 
Suffolk  his  ax  did  ply 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby, 
Bare  them  right  doughtily, 

Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 

In   another   stanza  occurs  a  little  passage  of  seven  words 
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that  is  not  a  whit  less  wonderful  than  the  best  passage  in  the 
^*  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  " : 

Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 
Thunder  to  thunder. 

And  this  two  hundred  years  before  Tennyson. 

One  other  battle-song  of  the  period,  known  as  **  Tyrrell's 
Pass,"  deserves  passing  notice.  It  is  a  really  thrilling  ac- 
count of  the  exploits  of  an  Irish  chieftain  who  succeeded, 
by  a  piece  of  brilliant  strategy,  in  annihilating  an  'English 
force  sent  by  Elizabeth.     It  is  still  well  known  to-day. 

A  period  of  almost  utter  barrenness  in  martial  literature  of 
any  kind  or  merit  ensued.  The  day  of  the  Rosalinds  and 
Imogens  was  over,  and  in  their  stead  had  come  a  parlor  full 
of  artificial  Celias  and  a  study  full  of  metaphysical  Delias. 
Milton  stands  aloof,  a  solitary  genius.  He  wrote  lyrics  of 
the  highest  order,  but  they  are  lyrics  of  the  gentler  emotions, 
not  of  war.  Browne  is  merely  a  poet  of  the  beauties  of  art 
and  nature;  Herrick,  of  gaiety  and  trivialities.  The  rest, 
until  the  era  of  Dryden,  are  in  the  main  decidedly  medio- 
cre poets,  a  few  of  whom  still  live,  deservedly  by  virtue  of 
a  dozen  beautiful  songs — Suckling  and  Lovelace,  by  virtue 
of  several  each ;  Waller,  if  only  by  virtue  of  the  gem  begin- 
ning **  Go,  lovely  rose."  One  of  Lovelace's,  on  **  Going  to 
the  Wars,"  deserves  passing  notice  here  as  being  an  ap- 
proach to  the  kind  of  poetry  we  are  discussing.  It  belongs 
to  a  noble  class  of  lyrics  which  celebrate  duty  and  honor 
and  bravery  in  the  abstract,  rather  than  war.  A  similar 
song,  of  a  later  day,  is  Collins'  "  How  Sleep  the  Brave," 
the  sweetest  lyric,  perhaps,  from  Fletcher  to  Burns. 

In  Dryden,  in  the  ** Annus  Mirabilis,"  we  have  an  ap- 
proach to  a  war-lyric.  The  "Attempt  at  Berghen,"  as  part 
of  a  long  narrative  poem,  is  worthy  of  its  author;  but  that 
author  was  a  man  of  too  little  emotion  to  write  an  inspired, 
inspiring  battle-song.  In  Addison's  '*  Campaign  "  occurs  a 
similar  passage  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  It  is  in  the 
classic  couplet,  which  immediately  places  it  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  discussion ;  let  us  spare  it  with  merely  an  in- 
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sinuation  of  its  conventionality.  Pope,  the  man  of  his  age,  i$ 
devoid  of  lyrical  merit.  Johnson  never  attempted  a  strictly 
lyric  poem.  Goldsmith  might  have  written  good  lyric  poetry, 
but  we  would  not  exchange  the  tendernesses  and  sorrows  of 
the  **  Deserted  Village"  for  all  that  he  might  have  done. 
It  is  in  the  Norse  poems  of  Collins  and  Gray  that  we  again 
have  a  glimpse  of  anything  wild,  and  we  must  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  century  before  we  have  another  genuine  bat- 
tle-song. Leg  Loeb. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  PAGAN. 

The  great  sale  of  Nansen's  '*  Farthest  North/'  even  at 
the  high  price  at  which  it  is  published,  witnesses  to  the  un- 
abated interest  which  the  world  takes  in  the  exploration  of 
the  desolate  regions  of  the  pole.  There  is  an  intense  fasci- 
nation in  the  thought  of  penetrating  to  a  portion  of  our  earth 
where  no  human  being  has  ever  been  before;  and,  however 
great  the  labor  and  the  cost,  there  is  no  reproach  of  waste  if 
even  a  degree  or  two  of  latitude  be  added  to  man's  knowl- 
edge of  the  North. 

Nansen  is  entitled  to  the  credit  and  the  profit  of  his  pene- 
tration to  the  highest  latitudes  ever  reached  by  man,  and 
both  credit  and  profit  have  been  bestowed  with  no  grudging 
hand.  He  set  out  with  a  theory  of  an  arctic  drift  current 
that  was  generally  scouted  by  the  scientific  world.  He 
proved  his  theory  true  by  letting  his  vessel  freeze  up  and  then 
drifting  where  he  expected  to.  He  did  not  reach  the  pole, 
nor  did  he  more  than  faintly  hope  to,  but  he  drifted  right 
across  the  polar  basin  higher  up  than  any  vessel  had  ever 
been  before.  Then  in  a  sledge  he  pushed  on  to  within  250 
miles  of  the  pole.  And  he  came  back  safe  and  sound  with 
all  his  company,  within  the  time  he  had  allowed  himself. 

The  voyage  of  the  '*  Fram  "  settles  many  questions.  First, 
it  settles  the  hotly  disputed  question  of  an  uninterrupted  ice- 
drift  from  Siberia  to  Greenland,  and  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  any  longer  that  there  is  any  considerable 
body  of  land  around  the  pole.  In  all  probability  the  rugged 
ice  plain  which  Nansen  traversed  in  his  sledge  extends  over 
the  pole  itself.  It  proves  the  profound  depth  of  these  polar 
waters  beneath  their  covering  of  ice,  no  bottom  having  been 
found  at  2,000  fathoms  (nearly  2/4  miles)  at  many  points 
along  the  passage.  It  proves  the  possibility  of  constructing- 
a  vessel  so  stout  that  it  can  resist  the  enormous  grinding 
pressure  of  the  jamming  and  packing  ice.  It  proves  the 
13 
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possibility  of  so  equipping  an  expedition  that  none  shall  suf- 
fer from  scurvy  or  indeed  any  other  disease,  or  shall  even 
experience  hardship  or  serious  discomfort,  during  a  three 
years'  sojourn  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  expedition  was  a 
brilliant  scientific  success.  It  brought  back  a  great  mass  of 
observations  of  every  conceivable  geographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  and  meteorological  sort,  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  yet  to  arrange  and  tabulate  and  draw  positive  conclu- 
sions from. 

But,  apart  from  its  scientific  interest,  the  record  of  three 
years  of  the  life  of  thirteen  men  wholly  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  race  must  have  a  deep  human  interest  too.  It 
was  within  Dr.  Nansen's  choice  to  make  his  book  little  else 
than  a  narrative  of  the  vessel's  progress  and  his  scientific 
observations.  But  the  diary  which  is  contained  in  the  two 
portly  and  handsome  volumes  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  is  much 
more  than  this.  It  takes  us  into  the  inner  life  of  the  chief 
of  the  expedition,  and  lays  bare  his  hopes  and  fears,  his 
longings  and  disappointments.  And  as  such  it  is  a  very 
curious  study.     It  is  the  diary  of  a  modern  scientific  pagan. 

Dr.  Nansen  has  no  real  system  of  philosophy.  So  far  as 
he  approaches  any  system,  a  collection  of  his  reflections  and 
meditations  would  set  forth  a  sort  of  vague,  shallow  pessi- 
mism. There  is  no  word  in  all  his  confidences  to  indicate 
that  anything  partaking  in  the  least  of  the  nature  of  a  '*  rea- 
sonable religious  hope"  finds  any  place  in  his  breast.  Any 
belief  in  Christianity  he  has  long  ago  cast  away.  He  is  not 
even  a  theist.  The  emotions  that  sublime  scenes  rouse  in 
even  the  savage  nature  are  not  wanting  in  him,  and  they 
struggle  for  utterance  in  his  diary  sometimes,  struggle  with 
indefiniteness  of  thought  and  feebleness  of  expression.  But 
the  strange  thing  is  that  in  a  mind  essentially  simple,  in  a 
nature  unsophisticated,  there  should  be  no  trace  of  a  feeling 
of  a  personal  God  or  suggestion  of  a  personal  faith. 

The  first  volume  is  very  much  padded.  It  is  the  record 
of  a  long,  uneventful  drift  in  the  ice.  Comfort  and  luxury 
reign  on  board  and  the  stern  wildness  of  the  storm-swept, 
frozen  plain  without.     With  the  greatest  variety  and  abun- 
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dance  of  food,  with  electric  lights  and  books  and  cards  and 
cigars  and  games,  the  time  dragged  slowly  along,  and  the 
chief  topic  of  interest  was  what  they  would  have  for  dinner. 
Here  and  there,  all  through  the  first  volume  come  pages  of 
melancholy  yearnings  after  the  absolute  and  the  infinite,  and 
reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  interspersed 
with  bills  of  fare  printed  in  full.  **  I  look  into  the  future 
and  feel  as  if  it  does  not  much  matter  to  me  whether  I  get 
home  this  year  or  next."  **  Shall  I  try  a  few  pages  of 
Schopenhauer?  No,  I  will  go  to  bed" — a  wise  decision. 
**And  as  to  immortality,  happiness  is  all  we  want,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  had  here."  *'And  even  if  we  perish,  what 
will  it  matter  in  the  endless  cycles  of  eternity?" — which  is 
a  sort  of  grandiloquent  way  of  saying  it  will  be  all  the  same 
in  a  thousand  years. 

**  I  can  scarcely  make  myself  out,  but  who  can  fath- 
om the  depths  of  the  human  mind?  We  are  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of."  The  objection  is  to  printing  such 
stuff.  Through  six  hundred  pages  these  fragmentary  philos- 
ophizings  in  melancholy  vein  dispute  rank  in  point  of  fre- 
quency with  lists  of  canned  food.  **  Man's  life  is  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  moods,  half  memory  and  half  hope." 
•*  Yesterday's  dinner,  hashed  fish,  canned  rabbit  with  po- 
tatoes and  French  beans,  stewed  bilberries  and  cranberries 
with  milk."  The  whyness  of  the  wherefore  and  **  baked 
toad-in-the-hole."  Incoherent  yearnings  and  **  Ringnes 
bock  beer."  '*  The  years  are  passing  here  and  what  do 
they  bring?  nothing  but  dust,  dry  dust."  *' Every  one 
had  eaten  so  much  dinner  that  supper  had  to  be  skipped  al- 
together." 

Added  to  his  absence  of  religion  is  a  strong  leaning  toward 
superstition.  **  We  are  the  tools  of  powers  beyond  us,  we 
are  born  under  lucky  or  unlucky  stars."  When  they  have 
passed  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
old  world,  he  writes,  **  Only  one  star  was  to  be  seen.  Was  it 
my  star?  I  could  not  help  sitting  watching  it."  On  his 
daughter's  birthday  he  sees  her  star  and  counts  it  a  lucky 
day,  and  another  star  is  the  *'  home-star."     What  a  strange 
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jumble  it  is — no  God  to  guide  the  universe,  yet  a  great  bla- 
zing sun  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  away  controlling  the 
life  of  an  individual  human  being. 

When  he  is  contemplating  leaving  the  vessel  on  his  mem- 
orable sledge  journey  he  fortifies  himself  with  declarations 
of  the  might  of  human  will.  **  I  shall  come  back,  I  know 
it.  I  have  strength  enough  for  the  task,"  and  then  **  Be 
thou  true  unto  death  and  thou  shalt  inherit  the  crown  of 
life."  Was  the  Apocalypse  ever  so  abused?  Then  he 
quotes  Carlyle:  **A  man  shall  and  must  be  valiant,  he  must 
march  forward  and  quit  himself  like  a  man,  trusting  imper- 
turbably  in  the  appointment  and  choice  of  the  Upper  Pow- 
ers." **I  have  not,  it  is  true,  any  Upper  Powers."  One 
can  imagine  how  the  sage  of  Chelsea  would  deal  with  his 
self-sufficient  admirer,  if  indeed  the  sage  of  Chelsea  ever 
wrote  the  words  quoted.  W.  S.  Gilbert  could  furnish  a 
more  appropriate  quotation  than  either  St.  John  the  Divine 
or  Carlyle. 

Come,  mighty  Must, 

Inevitable  Shall, 
In  thee  I  trust 

Time  weaves  my  coronal. 

That  comes  nearer  expressing  the  Nansen  philosophy  than 
any  other  lines  in  English. 

The  real  interest  of  the  book  begins  with  the  only  real 
peril  and  difficulty  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  that  is  the 
sledge  journey  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieut.  Johansen,  which 
we  reach  when  we  are  well  along  in  the  second  volume. 
They  left  the  vessel  on  the  14th  of  March  with  two  canoes 
fastened  upon  sledges  drawn  by  twenty-six  dogs  and  loaded 
with  provisions  for  three  months,  to  push  as  far  north  as 
possible,  to  reach  the  pole  if  it  might  be.  But  it  might  not. 
The  photographs  of  the  ice  over  which  they  had  to  travel 
give  a  better  explanation  of  why  they  got  no  farther  than 
any  words  can.  They  found  themselves  amidst  ice  floes 
that  had  frozen  and  thawed,  and  drifted  and  packed,  and 
split  and  jammed,  and  superimposed  themselves  year  after 
year  for  countless  winters  and  summers.  Hills  and  valleys 
and  ridges  and  moraines,  guUeys  and  lanes  and  hummocks 
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and  pressure-mounds,  nibble  and  slush  and  **  chaos  of  ice 
blocks  stretching  as  far  as  the  horizoD,"  this  is  what  they 
had  to  traverses  and  all  the  time  there  was  the  infinitely  dis- 
couraging certainty  that  they  were  drifting  south  with  the 
whole  ice-field,  as  well  as  traveling  north  upon  it. 

So  after  a  twenty-four  days'  fight  they  turned  back  in  lati- 
tude 86**  13'  and  made  south,  right  across  the  track  on  which 
the  Fram  was  to  drift  some  months  later,  for  the  nearest 
known  land,  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  Land,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away. 

Dog  after  dog  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  revolting  neces* 
sity  of  feeding  the  others.  '^When  the  first  dog  was  dis- 
membered and  given  to  the  others  many  of  them  went  sup- 
perless  to  bed  in  preference  to  touching  the  meat.  But  as 
the  days  went  by  and  they  became  more  worn  out  they 
learned  to  appreciate  dog's  flesh.  ...  It  w^as  neces- 
sary; we  turned  our  eyes  away  and  hardened  ourselves.** 
Not  until  the  24th  of  July  did  they  see  the  land  they  had  so 
long  expected  to  reach.  Only  two  dogs  were  left,  and  each 
sledge  had  a  man  and  a  dog  harnessed  to  it,  dragging 
wearily  the  lessened  load. 

While  Nansen  is  bravely  struggling  these  long  months 
with  the  tremendous  difliculties  and  dangers  of  the  situation, 
while  he  is  enduring  uncomplainingly  the  "  inconceivable 
toil  *'  of  pushing  and  dragging  the  sledge  over  ice-fields  that 
look  in  the  photograph  like  a  stone-quarrj^  after  a  dynamite 
blast,  while  he  is  slowly  and  painfully  laboring  now  through 
fresh  snow  knee-deep,  now  through  treacherous  new  ice 
that  gives  way  at  every  step,  scrambling  as  best  he  may 
over  hill  and  dale,  up  and  down,  over  block  after  block,  and 
ridge  after  ridge,  with  deep  clefts  in  between/'  and  still 
conscientiously  making  and  recording  his  scientific  obser\^a- 
tions,  one  rises  to  an  almost  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
man.  There  is  no  whining,  no  yearning;  there  are  no  stars 
of  destiny,  no  infinite  cycles,  but  simply  a  brave  man  strain- 
ing every'  nerve  and  faculty  to  accomplish  a  task  almost  be- 
yond man's  power. 

But  as  soon  as  land  is  reached  and  the  hut  is  built  and  he 
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crawls  into  comfortable  winter  quarters,  and  has  nothing ' 
do  but  sleep,  and  is  full  of  beards  meat  and  walrus  blubber,^ 
then  he  resumes  his  morbid  melancholy  and  apostrophizes 
the  universe  thus.  **0  starlit  night,  thou  art  wonderfully 
beautiful !  But  dost  thou  not  lend  our  spirit  too  mighty 
%vings^  greater  than  we  can  control?  Couldst  thou  but 
solve  the  riddle  of  existence  1  We  feel  ourselves  the  center 
of  the  universe,  and  struggle  for  life,  for  immortality,  while 
thy  silent  splendor  proclaims:  'At  the  command  of  the 
Eternal  you  came  into  existence  on  a  paltry  planet  as  dimin- 
utive links  in  the  endless  chain  of  transformations;  at  an- 
other command  you  will  be  wiped  out  again,'  "  and  so  on. 
One  would  so  much  rather  hear  more  about  the  fox  that 
stole  his  registering  thermometer  than  all  this  **  cosmic 
emotion/'  One  would  so  much  rather  hear  more  of  his  en- 
counters with  bears  and  the  strange  family  habits  of  his  wal- 
rus herds. 

They  keep  Christmas,  he  and  that  silent,  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  of  whom  we  seem  to  know  so  little — they  keep 
Christmas  as  on  board  the  **  Fram  *'  Christmas  and  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  all  the  holidays  and  festivals  were  kept,  with 
much  thinking  about  absent  dear  ones  and  such  feasting  as 
circumstances  allowed,  but  with  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  even  the  knowledge  of  what  the  day  means*  They  keep 
Christmas  as  a  modern  Jew  keeps  it*  ■ 

And  when  on  the  resumption  of  the  journey  in  the  spring, 
Nansen  and  Johansen  most  unexpectedly  and  happily  hit 
upon  Jackson's  expeditionary  depot  at  Cape  Flora,  barely 
below  the  eighteenth  paraUel,  and  all  toil  and  privation  at 
over;  when  on  Jackson^s  vessel  they  beat  out  of  Arctic  wi 
ters  that  summer  and  return  to  Norway,  and  scarce  hav^ 
reached  their  fatherland  ere  they  learn  that  the  **  Fram  **  al 
has  returned;  when  thus  the  whole  undertaking  makes  2^ 
most  successful  conclusion  with  never  a  loss  or  misadvei 
ture  of  any  kind  to  throw  a  shadow  of  regret  over  the 
union — why*  there  is  much  mutual  congratulation,  muc 
proud  rejoicing — and  that  is  all.  They  might  have  bee 
Norse  voyagers  in  the  fleet  of  Eric  the  Red  for  all  of  Chria 
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tian  praise  rendered.  As  no  lips  utter  recorded  Christe 
eleison  on  the  whole  voyage,  so  no  Te  Deum  acclaims  its 
glad  end.  They  leave  without  a  word  of  prayer,  and  return 
without  a  word  of  thanks. 

One  cannot  think  that  all  the  crew  were  thus  minded, 
though  for  any  word  Nansen  writes  they  were,  save  indeed 
for  this  isolated  incident,  that  one  of  the  sailors — his  name 
was  Amundsen — hated  playing-cards  and  called  them  '*the 
Devil's  book."  That  little  piece  of  bald  Puritanism  is  posi- 
tively refreshing  amidst  the  utter  blank  irreligion  of  a 
pagan's  diary.  Hudson  Stuck. 


THE  **RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER" 
AS  PROPHECY. 

I.  The  Allegory. 

If  ever  a  great  poet  set  about  his  work  with  a  deliberate 
religious  purpose,  Coleridge  is  that  man.  He  believed  a 
new  and  happier  age  had  begun.  His  studies  in  the  great 
philosophic  systems  of  Germany,  then  new  to  the  world, 
equipped  him,  he  thought,  for  the  task  of  reconciling 
science,  political  liberty,  and  the  *' Truth  in  Christ."  He 
had,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  glorious  ode  entitled  * '^Dejection," 
the  "  Fancy"  that  made  him  "dreams  of  happiness"  out  of 
*'all  misfortunes;"  and  the  *' shaping  spirit  of  Imagina- 
tion" that  could  give  living  utterance  to  subtlest  thought 
and  feeling — utterance  whereby  they  obtained  a  new  digni- 
ty  and  a  new  power.  Only  when  this  *' spirit"  deserted 
him  (for  cause)  did  he  turn  to  mere  ''abstruse  research," 
the  poet  dying  into  critic,  expounder  of  philosophy,  and 
theologian. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  the  poet  of  the  "Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  that  he  is  most  renowned.  Had  he  written  noth- 
ing else,  he  would  not  have  been  born  in  vain.  Not  merely 
as  a  stirring  ballad,  nor  for  its  picturesque  qualities,  the 
skilful  handling  of  the  supernatural  it  evinces,  does  the 
average  reader  prize  the  famous  "Rime."  Somehow  he 
feels  so  much  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear"  or  even 
the  mental  eye.  No  doubt  he  loves  it  most  for  the  light, 
mysterious  play  as  of  heavenly  fingers  over  the  secret  keys 
of  his  soul,  so  that  unheard  music  thrills  his  being  through 
and  through. 

An  allegory  it  is,  but  an  essentially  poetic  one,  and  as  such 
irreducible  lo  plain  prose.  The  poet  has  always  to  choose, 
when  attempting  to  convey  abstract  thought  in  concrete 
form,  as  for  instance,  in  a  narrative,  between  two  evils,  that 
which  seems  to  him  least.     Either  his  tale  will  not  be  forci- 
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ble,  faithful,  plausible  enough,  as  such  to  interest  the  read- 
er, save  as  a  vehicle  for  doctrines  that  gain  his  assent;  or 
the  doctrine  will  be  forced  to  recede  from  the  foreground 
and,  now  and  then,  be  wholly  lost  to  the  sight  even  of  the 
keenest  eye.  The  charm  of  the  **  Faery  Queene*'  is  just 
this:  that  Una,  Sir  Guyon,  Britomart,  and  all  Spenser's  oth- 
er delightful  figures,  are  no  mere  personifications;  that  oft- 
en he  himself  forgets  their  sense  and  the  sense  of  their  do- 
ings and  sufferings  to  take  a  tale-teller's  delight  in  them  and 
their  adventures.  Hence,  while  in  Milton's  words,  '*  more 
is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,"  it  is  not  always  so.  At  times 
the  story  is  meaningless — story,  and  nothing  more.  When 
it  becomes  again  significant,  our  joy  in  the  ** sense*'  is  the 
keener  for  its  brief  absence.  Allegor}%  then,  rather  gains 
by  discreet  introduction  of  meaningless  details.  For  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  meaningless,  they  appear  to  be  full 
of  meaning  too  deep  and  w^onderful  for  w^ords.  The  inex- 
pressible, elusive  is  suggested.  The  reader  is  *' teased  out 
of  thought/'  as  by  Keats' s  '*  Grecian  Urn,"  and  set  to  mu- 
sing for  himself.  TJiis  is  surely  legitimate  poets'  charlatan- 
ry.  At  times,  to  be  sure,  it  has  been  somewhat  maliciously 
practised,  as  by  the  great  and  shrewd  Goethe,  who  was  not 
above  tempting  over-ingenious  readers  to  discover  man^elous 
senses  in  his  occasional  flashes  of  deliberate  nonsense.  And 
may  it  not  perhaps  be  true  that  even  our  serious  Browning 
set  a  cunning  snare  for  ultrazealous  interpreters  now  and 
then  out  of  sheer  mischievous  delight  in  w^atching  them  sink 
up  to  their  pensive,  hand-supported  chins  in  the  quagmire  of 
their  own  profundity. 

A  mechanical  exegesis  of  the  poem — line  by  line^ — w^ould 
then  deservedly  expose  a  critic  to  ridicule.  For  surely  nev- 
er was  allegory  more  artistically  fashioned  by  its  poet  to  sat- 
isfj^  first  and  foremost  the  demands  made  of  a  thrilling  tale. 
Its  message  is  like  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  invisible  to  the 
eye  that  delights  in  the  color  and  form,  and  quite  unneces- 
sar3r,  so  to  speak.  The  beauty  suffices  that  sense.  There 
are  no  frost-bitten  petal  edges  that  have  to  seek  for  an  excuse 
in  the  perfume.     The  perfume  is  absolutely  over  and  above 
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the  perfect  pleasure  of  the  eye,  a  free  gift  to  another,  more 
intimate  sense.  It  is  to  the  spirit,  rather  than  to  the  intel- 
lect, that  the  doctrine  of  the  **Rime'*  is  addressed.  But 
surely  it  will  gain  for  us  every  way  if  we  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  poet,  constituting, 
so  to  speak,  the  atmosphere  in  which  bloomed  this  perfect, 
rare-scented,  sevenfold  flower  of  a  ballad. 

Skilfully,  the  whole  weird  tale  of  wondrous  incident 
and  experience  is  told,  so  that  the  closing  lines  leave  one  in 
doubt: 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

Perhaps  after  the  astounding  relation,  you  think,  do  you, 
that  the  wedding-guest  slept?  Such  a  tale,  so  told,  under 
the  glittering  eye  of  such  a  teller,  could  well  be  expected  to 
scare  sleep  away  for  one  night  at  least  from  the  weariest 
eyelids  in  the  world.  But  then,  it  may  have  been  all  a 
dream — that  walk  with  two  friends  to  the  wedding-feast, 
that  weird  arrest  by  the  seaman,  that  spell-bound  hearing  of 
his  yarn — ^and  then  how  natural  would  be  his  waking  with 
the  moral  well  digested,  that  made  him  a  ** wiser"  man, 
and  *' sadder*'  only  in  the  sense  of  not  being  able  to  deceive 
himself  as  hitherto  with  regard  to  what  is  really  *'love.'' 
He  had  rightly  thought  **  love  '*  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 
He  had  thought  love  was  chiefly  present  at  the  romantic 
wedding-feast.  Has  he  now  no  doubt  that  what  is  there  is 
always — '^  love?*'  thai  divine  love  that  is  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world? 

At  all  events,  in  the  *'  Rime,**  the  killing  of  the  albatross 
in  a  mood  of  recklessness,  for  the  mere  display  of  skill,, 
brought  on  the  mariner  a  curse.  The  Polar  Spirit,  whos 
bird  it  was,  demanded  the  life  of  its  slayer*  The  law  of 
nature  is:  **An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth!  "  His 
fellows  openly  disapproved  of  the  deed.  They  were  thus 
not  guilty  with  the  mariner,  and  the  Polar  Spirit  could  not 
punish  him  without  punishing  them;  so  the  fair  breeze  went 
on  blowing. 

But  these  men  judged  not  of  a  deed  as  a  deed;  tliey  did 
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not  refer  it  to  its  motive,  or  half-conscious  impulse,  and  con- 
demn it  for  that*  For  the  mariner's  guilt  as  such  they  cared 
nothing.  It  was  not  the  lack  of  love  that  allowed  of  his 
thoughtless  cruelty,  or  his  marksman's  vanity  that  outran 
his  love,  which  shocked  them.  They  did  not  judge  of  the 
bird-victim  by  its  actual  character,  and  pity  its  undeserv^ed 
fate.  So  when  their  fears  seemed  vain — for  the  favorable 
wind  kept  blowing — they  ceased  to  believe  the  bird  one  of 
good  omen,  in  spite  of  its  old  friendliness,  and  ascribed  to  it 
the  mists  that  now  had  cleared.  They  therefore  congratu- 
lated the  mariner,  and  his  crime  passed  for  a  meritorious 
piece  of  prowess.  So  the  Polar  Spirit  was  free  now  to  ex- 
act a  penalty.  All  on  board  were  alike  guilt>^  of  a  lack  of 
'Move,**  and  the  mariner's  fellows,  most  of  all,  as  %vas 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  at  least  was  **  plagued  *'  from 
the  start  by  fiends  of  remorse,  whilst  they — approvers  of 
the  deed  if  its  issues  only  were  fortunate — tried  to  fix  the 
whole  guilt  on  the  remorseful  doer  as  soon  as  the  general 
punishment  began. 

Death  reaches  them.  The  mariner  falls  to  the  lot  of  life-in- 
death.  His  remorse  will  make  him  a  useful  instrument  of 
God,  in  spreading  the  true  doctrine  of  **  love."  His  fel- 
lows could  be  of  no  service  whatever.  Could  they  be  re- 
leased from  danger,  they  would  never  pray  to  be  *' shriven** 
of  any  sin.  The  moral  they  would  have  carried  away  would 
have  been:  '*If  any  one,  by  a  loveless  deed  to  God's  crea- 
tures brings  wrath  upon  us  (who,  though  quite  as  loveless, 
have  abstained  from  actual  deeds),  let  us  hate  him,  and  then 
our  hatred  will  purchase  us  pardon  of  the  God  of  love  1  " 

But  the  death  of  his  fellows  seems  to  the  mariner  himself 
an  inexplicable  mystery — an  unjust  doom  visited  on  them  for 
his  own  sin.  He  does  not  realize  their  guilt,  greater  even 
than  his*  He  himself  still  thinks  the  reckless  deed  was  his 
sin,  not  the  lack  of  love.  So  to  him  they  seem  innocent. 
Their  hatred,  he  had  incurred,  torments  him.  He  sympathi- 
zes almost  in  their  hatred  of  him.  He  hates  his  lifCt  that  is 
continued,  when  so  manv  were  stricken  dead  for  his  crime. 
And  the  continued  life  of  the  low  creatures  of  the  sea,  his 
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only  quick  companions,  now  seems  but  another  form  of  the 

same  monstrous  injustice.     He  would  have  them  dead  too, 

with  himself,  or  his  old  shipmates  alive  and  hale. 

But  at  last  he  looks  up  to  the  moon,  and  then  to  the  quiet 

stars.     An  ecstasy  of  joy  in  their  beauty  comes  over  him. 

He  looks  down  and  sees  these  same  sea  creatures  which  in 

the  bitterness  of  his  insane  remorse  he  had  cursed.     Their 

beauty,  their  happiness,  dazzles  him.     He  blesses  them: 

A  ipring  of  love  gushed  from  mj  heart, 
And  I  blesHed  them  unaware* 

His  sin  had  been  an  unconscious  one.  His  atonement,  too, 
was  unconscious.  The  remorse  had  only  deepened  his  lack 
of  love  into  a  general  hatred  of  life.  But  God's  beauty  stole 
over  his  spirit — emitted  as  divine  light  from  all  his  creatures, 
stars  and  snakes  alike — and  the  spell  was  lifted,  the  sin  was 
blotted  out,  because  the  lovelessness  whence  it  proceeded 
was  neutralized  by  the  new  love.  All  that  remained  for  him 
was  such  an  expiation  of  his  fault  as  should  render  the  cure 
permanent;  as  should  make  indelible  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  that  vision  of  universal  beauty — namely,  the  new 
deep-saving  obligation  of  love  to  all  that  lives — and  render 
him  a  lifelong  apostle  of  the  doctrine;  conscious  of  a  ter 
rible  *'woe  is  me'"  if  he  preach  it  not  everywhere  and  al 
ways  to  him  that  the  Spirit  should  point  out. 

II,  The  Philosophy. 

Often  among  a  poetVs  works  are  found  artistic  failures, 
valuable  only  because  they  furnish  the  reader  with  a  con- 
venient commentary  on  his  artistic  successes.  The  latter 
usually  maintain  proud — nay,  haughty— silence  if  cross- 
questioned  as  to  the  opinions  of  their  author.  A  poet's 
prose  works  are  not  half  so  reliable.  Often  the  man  and 
the  poet  differ  considerably.  But  these  unhappy  children 
of  the  poet  are,  nevertheless,  a  poet's  children*  They  are 
brothers  of  his  best  offspring.  In  the  case  of  Coleridge, 
''Religious  Musings"  and  the  "Destiny  of  Nations"  an 
poems  from  which  lines  may  be  culled  which  give  definit 
expression  to  his  spiritual  philosophy,  and  a  number  of  <j] 
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tations  will  now  be  made  with  a  current  comment.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  the  present  writer  to  criticize,  but  merely  to  in- 
terpret. 

What  marks  the  higher  man  from  the  lower  is  chiefly  a 
fuller  development  of  what  is  nowadays  termed  the  '*  social 
sense.'*  Among  the  higher  animals  homes  exist,  monoga- 
mous lifelong  relations  of  mates,  and  devoted  care  of  the 
young.  Villages  of  prairie-dogs  or  beavers,  monarchical 
states  and  military  republics  among  bees  and  ants,  witness 
to  this  capacity  for  organization.  With  man  alone  does  it 
bear  spiritual  fruits  in  a  religious  faith. 

The  savage  roams, 

Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  self^  the  whole, 

— Religious  Musings, 

If  anything  else  enters  into  his  notion  of  the  **  whole,"  it  is 
the  fear  of  fellow  savage  and  the  hope  of  plentiful  game. 
Only  after  long  experience  of  ever-enlarging  horizons,  as  he 
climbs  the  great  Mount  of  Vision,  does  he  come  to  realize 
how 

*Tis  the  sublime  in  man, 

Our  noontide  majesty,  to  know  ourselves 

Parts  and  proportions  of  one  wondrous  whole, 

— Religious  Musings, 

The  thought  of  a  universe  dawns  on  him.  The  thought  of 
a  universal  consciousness  brings  the  full  spiritual  day.  Law 
and  order  everywhere  the  condition  of  beauty ;  everywhere 
this  law  and  order  the  evidence  of  one  living  Will !  Man 
himself  part  of  this  universe !  If  he  put  himself,  then,  in  the 
right  attitude  toward  it,  he  becomes  one  with  it.  As  a  hero's 
deeds  are  appropriated  by  his  proud  people,  so  the  moun- 
tains, the  plains,  the  seas,  the  beasts,  the  flowers,  the  dews, 
the  skies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  become  man's  very  own. 

The  savage  roams, 

Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  sel/t  the  whole^ 
When  he  by  sacred  sympathy  might  make 
The  whole  oneself.  — lb. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  called  **  sacred  sympathy."  Why 
so?  Actually  (according  to  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge), 
the  unity  of  all  things  is  the  result  of  a  Will  holding  them  to- 
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gether,  dwelling  in  each  part  as  its  life,  and  making  out  of 
them  a  larger  %vhole,  of  which  He  is  again  the  Life  in  a  more 
intimate  sense.  But  because  men's  physical  organs  are  sep- 
arately impressed  by  things  each  in  turn,  things  seem  not 
onl)"^  distinct  but  separate  entities.  Here  is  a  stone:  there,  a 
tree.  Only  after  much  experience  do  we  learn  that  they  are 
parts  of  one  planet.  Here  is  our  earth;  there  in  the  heav- 
ens are  Mars,  Venus,  and  Saturn.  Only  after  centuries  of 
study  have  w^e  learned  that  they  are  part  of  one  solar  system • 
Here  is  the  sun  ;  there  is  Sirius  or  Aldebaran,  Only  in  the 
future  will  we  understand  how  they  constitute  one  stellar 
universe.  Now  we  know  things  are  united.  We  utter  our 
conviction  whenever  we  use  the  word  *^  universe."  But  we 
continue  to  perceive  things  separate.  God  makes  them  be^ 
in  fact,  one  whole.  We  can  make  them  affear  to  us  as 
God  makes  them  be.  For  this  we  must  share  the  divine 
mood;  we  must  be  in  **  sacred  sympathy"  with  him;  we 
must  do  in  our  little  world  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that  cor- 
respond to  the  external  things  what  He  does  with  the  things 
themselves:  unify  them,  and  impart  to  them  of  our  one  life. 
But  from  the  great  unity  men*s  minds  are  not  excluded. 

As  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  atoms  numberless,  each  orgaiiixed, 
So  by  a  strange  and  dim  simiUtude 
Infinite  mvriads  of  stt/'consdous  minds 
Are  one  a/i-coHscioHs  Si*lRtT. 

— Destiny  of  Naiiom, 

When  the  man  has  become  sufficiently  spiritual  to  hold  a 
conception  of  this  substantial  unity  of  the  soul  with  God,  he 
becomes  eager  to  realize  the  conception.  He  will  not  have 
it  remain  a  barren  piece  of  philosophic  speculation.  We  are 
self-conscious.  We  only  infer  God.  Why  are  we  not  as 
directly  conscious  of  God  as  we  are  of  ourselves?  Because 
our  eyes  are  impure?     How  shall  we,  then,  purify  them? 

The  drowsed  «oul 
.  .  *  Of  its  nobler  nature  'gan  to  feel 
Dim  recollections,  and  thence  soared  to  hope;  .  .  * 
From  hope  and  6rmer  faith  to  perfect  love 
Attracted  and  absorbed ;  and  centered  there^ 
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God  only  to  behold  and  know  and  feel, 

Till,  by  exclusive  consciousness  of  God 

(All  self-annihilated),  //  shall  make 

God  its  identity — God  all  in  all. 

We  and  our  Father  one.  — Religious  Musings, 

This  is  but  a  poetical  description  of  the  old  method  com- 
mon to  all  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  of  devout 
meditation.  Mystical  systems  differ  in  nomenclature;  spe- 
cific methods  differ  also  in  details ;  but,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, all  aim  at  denial  as  forgetfulness  of  self.  Self  stands  out 
against  self,  mutually  repellent  forever.  What  is  mine  cannot 
be  thine ;  what  is  thine  must  be  mine.  To  affirm  and  remem- 
ber self  (the  opposite  of  self-denial  or  self -forgetfulness)  in- 
volves eternal  warfare.  How  shall  the  self  be  denied  effectu- 
ally or  forgotten?  Only  by  the  aflSrmation  and  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  One  who  includes  both,  who  is  me  more  truly 
than  I  am,  and  yet  is  as  really  my  friend  and  my  foe  alike. 
The  thought  of  my  origin  in  God  makes  me  wonder  at  my 
possibilities.  I  hope  to  be  other  than  I  am.  I  trust  I  shall 
indeed  become  all  that  I  vaguely  descry,  and  more.  I  love 
That  whence  I  came,  whither  I  go,  and  which  upholds  me 
now  upon  my  way.  I  feel  this  God  as  my  very  self.  Do 
I  who  believe  myself  a  child  of  God  dare  call  this  man  that 
I  appear  to  be,  myself?  If  I  remember  him,  I  deny  him. 
Probably,  however,  I  am  so  attracted  and  absorbed  by  the 
supreme  beauty  that  I  have  utterly  forgotten  him.  So  the 
old  s^^-love  has  become  self-Iovc  ;  the  old  selfishness,  self- 
lessness— the  love  of  all  in  one. 

What  becomes  of  the  sensible  world  to  one  so  rapt  in  the 
vison  of  God? 

All  that  meet  the  bodily  sense 

I  deem  symbolical.  — Destiny  of  Nations, 

Far  indeed  is  he  from  growing  indifferent  to  it.     He  shall 
(Coleridge's  wish  for  his  infant  son) 

Wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags:  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
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Of  ihvLlettrnal  language^  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  aiJ,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  Universal  Teacher!     He  shall  mold 
Thy  Spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  aek. 

— Frost  at  Midnight, 

In  a  certain  sense,  to  be  sure,  the  mystic  will  despise  all 
things.  He  will  not,  at  all  events,  prize  the  sound  of  the 
eternal  language  more  than  its  sense.  He  will  never  wish 
to  rest  in  things.  He  will  spurn  them  under  foot,  yet  only 
because  he  is 

Treading     ,     ,    .    all  visible  things 

As  steps  that  upward  to  the  Father*^  Ihrone 

Lead —  —Religious  Musings. 

Should  there  come,  however,  a  time  when  he  can  see,  not 
feel,  how  beautiful  they  are,  all  the  glorious  things  in  earth 
and  sky,  will  any  diligent  contemplation  of  their  beaut)^ 
make  him  once  more  "  feel  '*  what  he  only  **  sees/'  Sure- 
ly  not.     *'Outward  Forms  *'  cannot  yield 

The  passion  and  the  life  whose  fountains  are  wlthin.^/^. 
For,  of  a  truth,  **  we  receive  but  what  we  give,"  and  to 
us  at  least 

In  our  life  alone  does  nature  live. 

— Dejectii^ft^ 

If  we  are  to  behold  God  in  nature,  or  aught  of  his  glory, 

Oh,  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  lights  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Enveloping  the  earth.  — lb. 

This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power  may  best  be 
called  **  joy,"  '*life  and  life's  efBuence/* 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice. —  lb. 

And  this  *']oy  "  the  pure  in  heart  have  given  to  them  of 
God,  as  a  babe  the  milk  from  its  mother.  Of  this  inner 
*•  joy  *'  comes  the  power  to  see  in  nature  a  divine,  continuous 
sacrament.  For  this  •*  joy "'  itself  is  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  reveals  God  in  us  and  nature,  and  makes  of  all 
that  is  in  turn  a  vehicle  of  our  fervent  worship—  the  prayer 
becoming  visible  to  the  eye  as  Mt.  Blanc  that  cleaves  with 
his  peak  of  sunlit  snows  the  heaven  of  heavens* 
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III.  The  Homily. 

To  many  it  may  perhaps  prove  an  unwelcome  thought  that 
a  poem  they  have  enjoyed  merely  as  a  poem  should  have 
anything  to  teach  them.  There  are  those  who  irreverently 
remark  that  the  poets  probably  see  no  farther  than  their  re- 
spective noses.  If  so,  I  fear  some  have  noses  that  will  con- 
siderably damage  the  classic  profile  of  their  poetic  owners. 
Not  a  few  give  evidences  of  being  exceptionally  far-sighted. 
Things  close  at  hand  they  do  not  see.  Things  at  a  great 
distance  seem  close  at  hand.  They  live  in  anticipated  joys. 
In  winter-time  for  them  the  trees  are  full-leaved,  the  bushes 
in  blossom,  the  air  shivering  with  song,  and  richly  charged 
with  manifold  fragrance.  Social  conditions  that  the  wildest 
theorist  regards  as  possibly  existing  on  the  earth  centuries 
hence  are  to  the  poet,  if  only  he  perceives  their  causes  at 
work,  already  realized.  We  have  the  habit  of  estimating  dis- 
tances by  the  relative  distinctness  of  the  objects  fixed  by  the 
eye ;  what  we  see  in  detail  we  imagine  near,  what  appears 
blurred  and  indefinite  we  suppose  to  be  far  off.  Now  the 
poet,  as  man,  does  what  we  all  do  in  this  matter.  When, 
however,  the  poetic  fury  assails  him,  he  becomes  preternat- 
urally  keen  sighted.  The  indefinite  defines  itself,  the  vague 
stands  out  boldly,  the  neutral  tints  give  birth  to  many  brilliant 
colors;  but  his  old  habit  of  judging  of  distances  remains  in 
force,  and  so  he  cries,  "  Behold  !  it  is  at  hand  I  it  is  at  the  very 
doors !  "  And  such  has  been  always  the  custom  of  prophets^ 
not  that  for  rhetorical  effect  they  eliminated  the  element  of 
time,  and  deliberately  represented  processes  as  finished 
products,  but  that  they  themselves  were  ignorant  of  '*  times 
and  seasons." 

Just  because  a  poet  is  free  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  feels, 
and  fancies,  without  any  sense  of  obligation  to  his  past  self, 
to  logic  or  structural  consistency;  because  he  is  by  common 
consent  emancipated  from  the  tj^rann}'  of  premises,  as  one  is 
in  dreams;  just  because  no  sane  reader  will  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  every  word,  or  expect  him  to  define  his  terms  and 
avoid  equivocation,  or  explain  away  the  diflSculties  beseems 
to  create  in  his  progress ;  for  these  very  reasons  is  he  fitted 
U 
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to  promulgate  difficult  doctrines.  We  often  know  the  truth 
before  we  can  prove  it;  the  facts  are  not  all  given,  the  prem- 
ises cannot  even  be  framed,  yet  the  conclusion  is  already 
certain.  Should  one  appear  as  a  witness  to  such  **  trans- 
cendental truths  "  in  the  garb  and  guise  of  a  moral  philoso- 
pher, we  should  undoubtedly  subject  him  to  the  severest 
cross-questioning;  and  if  we  succeeded  in  confusing  him  by 
our  impertinences  and  technical  objections,  we  should  declare 
him  perjured,  and  scoff  at  his  difficult  doctrine  as  false  and 
absurd.  But  a  poet  we  treat  more  graciously.  He  comes  to 
give  us  pleasure.  If  incidentally  in  pleasing  us  he  insinuates 
a  bit  of  doctrine,  we  blink  the  fact  in  case  the  doctrine  is 
not  such  as  we  favor.  But  the  skilfulest  poet  will  cunning- 
ly oblige  the  reader  to  assume  the  doctrine  just  for  the  nonce, 
because  otherwise  the  full  pleasure  of  the  poem  cannot  be 
obtained.  He  does  not  insist  that  you  shall  believe  the  doc- 
trine, much  less  put  it  into  practise !  He  may  himself  do 
neither.  He  himself  may  only  have  **  assumed  "  it. 
When  Coleridge  makes  the  ancient  mariner  prefer 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 

With  a  goodly  company ! 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

to  the  marriage-feast  and  all  its  "  loud  uproar ''  the  '*  brides- 
maids singing,"  and  *Mn  the  garden  bower  the  bride;" 
when  he  goes  farther  yet,  and  prefers  simple  philanthropy 
and  gentle  consideration  for  animals  to  the  formal  worship, 

saying: 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all — 

when  Coleridge  says  these  things,  so  earnestly  but  so  pic- 
turesquely, and  has  them  not  on  his  own  lips,  but  puts  them 
in  the  mouth  of  a  wise  old  madman,  why  of  course  no  one 
presumes  to  contradict  him ! 

Perhaps  some  reader  may  remember  the  savage  words  of 
a  certain  critic  to  the  effect  that  poor  Coleridge  "had  no 
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morals;  "  another  will  recall  his  shiftlessness*  his  incapacity 
<^i  continuous  devotion  to  duty,  his  practical  desertion  of 
wite  and  children,  his  unfortunate  opium  habit!  And  all 
this  is,  alas!  too  true.  An  apology  can  be  framed.  He  who 
knows  the  intoxication  of  the  Spirit,  and  who  for  personal 
faults  has  in  some  manner  driven  him  away,  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  obtain  from  drugs  a  stimulation  that  shall  deceive 
Wnri  momentarily  into  believing  himself  once  more  visited 
from  heaven.  Our  **Rime/'  how*ever,  dates  from  his  best 
yt-'a-r,  his  twenty-seventh.  The  **  shaping  spirit  of  the  im- 
agination *'  walked  with  him  often.  For  companion  besides 
1^^  had  his  friend  Wordsworth,  and  his  home  was  sunny 
^itK  hope.  This  man,  who  could  philosophize  so  acutely, 
and  hold  all  England  spellbound  by  his  strange  eloquence, 
knew  well  that  **  abstruse  research/*  whatever  his  demands, 
"^d  not  require  inspiration,  not  even  the  exercise  of  stren- 
^<^Us  will,  while  good  poetry  assuredly  does. 

J*^ow   the   lines    beginning  *vHe    prayeth   well"  are    not 

^  Homiletic  after-thought*     They  constitute  the  very  germ  of 

^^    whole  poem.     But  Coleridge^  with  an  artist's  true  eun- 

'^J^g,  does  not  betray  the  secret  of  his  *'  Rime ''  till  it  is  well- 

'^'eh  ended. 

-Accept  for  one  moment  as  true  the  thought  of  a  conscious 

^'^nipotent  Source  of  Being,  a  God  who  is  truly  the  universal 

^ther.     All  that  he  has  made  must  be  well  made*     All  must 

^e  fleet  his  character,  all  must  be  very  good.     If  not*  he  would 

'^^t  preserve  it  with  loving  care.     Grant,  furthermore,  that 

^   t'elation  with  this  God  is  possible  to  his  intelligent  creature 

^*^a.ii;  that  he  is  given  some  natural  mode  of  access,  no  mat- 

^^r    how  difficult;  that  he  is,  therefore,  competent  to  form 

Some  conception  of  His  being,  and  to  feel  love  for  Him. 

How  can  you  now  escape   the   doctrine  of  the  '*Rirae?'* 

T*He  true  worshiper  finds  that,  whether  he  will  or  no, 

From  himself  he  flies, 
StAnds  in  the  sun^  and  with  no  parUal  gaze 
Views  Jilt  creation;  and  he  l&vcs  it  ci//^ 
And  blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good. 

— Religions  Musings, 

God*8  universal   fatherhood    implies   a   universal   brother- 
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hood  of  all  created  things.  Conversely  he  who,  from 
abounding  *']oy"  within,  calls  all  very  good,  blesses  it, 
and  loves  it  all,  finds  himself,  whether  he  will  or  no, 
transported  to  the  central  Sun,  sees  things  from  the  divine 
point  of  view,  and  so  enters  into  •*  sacred  sympathy  "  with 
that  '*  Sun,"  that  he  is  at  length  wholly  rapt  in  the  thought 
of  '*  God  all  in  all,**  and  in  the  feeling  for  which  there  are 
no  words;  '*  he  and  his  Father — One."  Froni  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  created  things,  which  to  the  poet,  when  in 
poetic  mood,  is  axiomatic,  one  can  reason  transcendentally. 
to  a  universal  Father. 

From  God  to  nature;   from  nature  to  God. 


I 


Nature    ,     .     .     may  well  employ 

Each  faculty  of  Benee,  and  keep  the  heart 

Awake  to  love  and  beauty. 

No  Bound  IS  dissonant  which  tells  of  life, 

—  This  Lime-  Trm  Borver  My  Prison. 

For  is  not  all  life  from  the  Father  of  lives  ?     Is  not  biology 
in  a  certain  sense  theolog^^?     Even  the  *'foal  of  an  ass 
would  the  poet  take  with  him 

In  the  dell 

Of  peace  and  mild  equality  to  dwell. 

— To  a  7'<mng  Ass. 

Wherefore  not?  Is  not  God  seen  as  w^ell  in  least  as  in 
greatest?  Indeed,  what  tests  a  w^orshipers  sincerity? 
Humble  before  God  when  conscious  of  his  presence?  or 
rather,  tender  to  His  weaker  creatures  where 

So  lovely  4 was,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be? 

To  love  them  that  love  us  is  surely  no  wonderful  virtue! 
To  love  them  that  can  help  us  may  be  mere  selfish  pru- 
dence<  But  love  for  God's  sake  is  most  distinctly  seen 
when  it  goes  out  to  those  w^hose  need  is  greatest,  and  there- 
fore whose  own  claims  are  least.  The  love  at  the  wedding- 
feast,  if  it  be  really  love,  goes  out  to  bride  and — albatrosslH 
Not  merely  the  love  that  after  long  loneliness  **  hails  it  ti^l 
God's  name,"  *'as  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soulf  *  but  the 
love  that  makes  murder  as  difficult  as  suicide;  that  consi 
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than  the  use  of  the  individual  living  thing  for  us;  the  love 
that  makes  the  unnecessary  killing  of  fellow  beast  as  loath- 
some as  the  unnecessary  killing  of  fellow  man. 

Somewhat  fanatical  doctrine,  you  object?  Is  not  war  an 
honorable  calling?  Is  not  hunting  of  animals  a  most  re- 
spectable manly  sport?  The  poet  has  no  answer  to  make  to 
your  objections  or  to  mine.  If  he  hears  us,  he  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  smiles  ironically.  He  is  bound  to  poetical 
logic  alone.  The  germ  of  his  poem  was  love.  If  God 
loves  all,  and  we  love  God,  we  must  love  all.  If  we  love 
all,  we  would  harm  none.  Do  we  then  love  God?  Such  is 
the  question  the  poet  insists  on  asking.  And  he  reminds  us 
that  we,  to  whom  he  has  told  his  tale,  need  it: 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me; 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

We  are  wedding-guests?  We  are  in  haste?  So  much  the 
worse  for  us.  We  shall  have  to  wait.  His  glittering  eye 
will  hold  us.  He  will  hint  that  we  are  wedding-guests  in- 
deed, bidden  by  another  Bridegroom.  Long  afterward, 
whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not,  his  words  will  go  on 
obstinately  ringing  in  our  ears : 

O  happy  living  things!  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare; 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware! 
The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray! 


He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 

All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

William  Norman  Guthrie. 


From  time  out  of  mind  critics  have  endeavored  without 
success  to  define  literature.  They  have  all  been  more  or 
less  able  to  describe  it;  they  have  all  been  fairly  well  agreed 
as  to  many  of  its  chief  characteristics;  they  have  seldom 
failed  in  the  long  run  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  concrete 
question  whether  a  certain  piece  of  writing  belongs  or  not 
to  literature;  and  yet  they  have  never  succeeded  in  discov- 
ering infallible  tests  by  which  every  reader  can  assure  him- 
self of  the  literar)'  or  non-literary  character  of  any  specific 
composition.  In  fact,  they  have  not  themselves  succeeded 
in  using  the  word  '*  literature'*  with  appreciable  consistency. 
The  dictionaries,  which  register  public  and  critical  usage 
with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  terms,  give  us  a  number 
of  senses  in  which  this  particular  term  may  be  correctly  em- 
ployed. It  may  be  equivalent  to  **  learning;  **  it  may  mean 
*'  the  use  of  letters  for  the  promulgation  of  thought  or  knowl- 
edge;" it  may  signify  **  recorded  thought  or  knowledge, 
the  aggregate  of  books  and  other  publications,  in  either  an 
unlimiled  or  a  limited  sense'* — that  is  to  say,  all  books,  or 
books  in  a  special  language  or  about  a  special  subject,  such 
as  chemistrv';  finally,  it  may  express  '*  in  a  restricted  sense 
the  class  of  writings  in  which  expression  and  form  in  con-  i 
nection  with  ideas  of  permanent  and  universal  interest  ar^^f 
characteristic  or  essential  features,  as  poetry,  romance,  his- 
tory/* etc.,  *'in  contradistinction  to  scientific  works  or  thos^_ 
written  expressly  to  impart  knowledge.**  ^M 

The  above  definitions  are  all  taken  from  the  **  Century 
Dictionarj^- '  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that,  unless  they  ar 
analyzed*  they  will  prove  of  little  service  to  the  thought 
student.     The  first  two  uses  of  the  term  are  plainly  of 
secondary  or  derived  character,  and  need  not  concern  usT 
while  we  perceive  immediately  that  the  third  is  too  large  tc 
be  of  any  real  value  to  us.     **  Recorded  thought  or  knowJ 
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edge'*  IS  a  definition  that  will  dignify  with  the  title  of  litera-^ 
ry  men  the  Pharoahs,  who  carved  their  names  on  pyramids; 
the  Roman  emperors,  who  recorded  their  exploits  on  trium- 
phal arches;  the  Druids,  who  couched  their  mysteries  in 
oghams;  the  English  monks,  who  set  down  year  by  year 
the  forays  of  the  Danes;  together  with  the  obliging  dealers 
of  the  present  time  who  compile  catalogues  of  second-hand 
books*  the  Congressmen  who  distribute  their  own  speechci(f 
gratis,  and  the  statisticians,  expert  or  otherwise,  who  super- 
intend the  publication  of  our  decennial  census.  All  these 
enumerated  persons,  together  with  mathematicians,  chemists, 
physicians,  lawyers,  theologians,  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
who  Avrite  and  print  with  the  result  of  merely  adding  to  our 
knowledge,  may  be  worthy  of  high  praise,  but  cannot  be 
called  literary  if  that  epithet  is  to  have  any  appreciable 
value.  The  study  of  literature  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  practically  bounded  onlj^  by  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge.  Some  line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  if 
'*  literature"  is  to  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than  a  pure- 
ly indefinite,  almost  infinite,  term. 

Such  a  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  in  the  framing 
of  the  fourth  definition  given  above,  and  it  coincides  obvi- 
ously with  that  adopted  by  DeQuincey  when  he  wrote  of  the 
literature  of  knowledge  as  opposed  to  the  literature  of  pow- 
er, as  well  as  with  that  chosen  by  Charles  Lamb  when  he 
distinguished  between  books  that  are  **  no  books"  and 
books  that  are  really  books— which  live  and  delight  their 
readers^ — the  kind  of  books  Milton  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  that  it  would  be  as  wicked  to  kill  a  good  book  as  to 
kill  a  good  man.  Mr.  John  Morley  also  gives  the  same  idea 
in  a  slightly  different  form  when  he  says  that  'literature 
consists  of  all  the  books^^and  they  are  not  so  many — where 
moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain 
largeness,  severitj^  and  attractiveness  of  form." 

But  have  we  not  passed  from  too  large  a  definition  of  our 
term  to  one  that  is  too  small?  Are  not  some  of  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's essays,  which  he  intended  to  make  and  did  make 
scientific  in  character,  regarded  as  literature  by  many  peo- 
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pie,  and  on  just  grounds?  Again,  are  the  ideas  expr 
by  such  a  poem  as  Poe's  **  Ulalume  "  fairly  to  be  described 
as  possessing  permanent  and  universal  interest,  or  does  the 
poem  itself  touch  moral  truth  with  any  largeness  of  form  ?  fl 
Yet  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  **  Ulalume"  is  not  litera- 
ture»  even  though  it  is  not  a  book,  and  is  thus  outride  the 
precise  terms  of  Mr,  Morley's  definition?  ■ 

The  truth  is  that,  while  we  are  plainly  on  the  right  track 
W'hen  we  attempt  to  separate  the  nobly  moving  and  powerful 
books  from  those  that  merely  convey  information  in  a  more 
or  less  perfunctorj"  manner,  we  find  it  diflicult  to  get  a  defi- 
nition that  will  suit  us»  because  w^e  are  trying  to  define  what  ■ 
is  really  the  product  of  an  art,  and  may  therefore  be,  so  far  ■ 
as  its  subject-matter  is  concerned,  as  large  as  life  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  medium  of  expression  peculiar  to  that  art  can 
ever  be.  Now  life  itself  is  practically  indefinable  and  infi- 
nite, and,  as  one  can  recognize  almost  at  a  glance,  the 
medium  of  expression  used  by  the  art  of  literature^ — to  wit, 
words  in  certain  combinations — is  practically  infinite  also. 
We  are,  therefore,  trying  to  define  a  product  that  may  as- 
sume as  manj^  forms  almost  as  life — an  attempt  which  is 
hopeless,  especially  when  we  insist  on  la3*ing  stress  upon 
subject-matter  in  framing  our  definition.  We  simply  cannot 
say  that  literature  is  in  essence  any  particular  thing  because 
its  subject-matter,  which  is  its  essence,  may  be  everything. 
But  we  may,  perhaps,  find  it  possible  to  get  a  working  de- 
scription of  literature  that  w  ill  sufiice  for  all  our  purposes  if  we 
will  frankly  say  that  we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
an  art  of  literature  which  expresses  itself  by  means  of  words, 
much  as  music  does  by  means  of  sounds,  painting  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  of  colors  on  some  maleriaU  etc-  TheDi 
without  asking  ourselves  what  our  finished  literary  product^ 
is  in  its  essence,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  methods  of  em- 
ploying words  have  been  used  by  great  writers  in  the  past  tt 
produce  work  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  regard  as  liter*| 
ary  in  character.  In  other  words,  we  will  imitate  the  paint* 
er  or  critic  of  painting  who  studies  to  determine  the  artistic ' 
methods  of  the  great  painters  of  the  Renaissance.    If  we  can 
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find  that  there  are  certaio  principles  of  word-arrangement 
common  to  all  works  that  the  world  has  received  as  good 
literatLire,  just  as  there  are  certain  principles  of  sound- 
arrangement  common  to  all  true  music,  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  say  with  confidence  that  literature  is  the  product  of 
an  art  which  deals  with  words  in  a  certain  way;  and  if  our 
*'  certain  way  "  be  not  easily  definable,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, for  all  art  is  the  expression  of  human  genius,  which 
is  itself  indefinable,  and  many  things  in  this  life  can  be  rec- 
ognized that  cannot  be  defined. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that,  in  treating  literature 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  products  of  what  we  have  called  liter- 
ar\^  art,  we  are  not  improving  our  condition  from  the  point 
of  view  of  critical  theory.  It  is  much  easier  to  describe  any 
art  than  to  define  it,  but  students  of  painting  and  the  other 
fine  arts  have  usually  less  difficult}^  than  students  of  litera- 
ture in  describing  the  products  of  their  respective  arts. 
This  is  mainly  because  they  begin  with  certain  freely  con- 
ceded postulates  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  art  in  general. 
They  assume  that  the  product  of  any  art  must,  to  be  legiti- 
mate, give  pleasure  of  an  emotional  kind  connected  with  the 
idea  of  beauty,  although,  according  to  some  critics,  pleasure 
of  an  intellectual  kind  connected  with  the  idea  of  truth  and 
of  a  moral  kind  connected  with  the  idea  of  right  conduct, 
are  often  present  also,  and  in  the  greatest  works  of  art  are 
indispensable.'  They  assume,  further,  that  when  the  quality 
of  usefulness  is  connected  with  a  work  of  art,  it  must  not 
interfere  considerably  with  the  qualit}^  of  beauty.  Making 
the  satisfaction  of  the  esthetic  sense  a  sine  qua  non  of  artis- 
tic production,  art  critics  are  thus,  on  the  whole,  able  to  pro- 
nounce with  adequate  certainty  on  the  question  whether  a 
given  product  is  ardstic  or  not,  because  they  ask  rather 
what  a  work  of  art  does,  than  what  it  is  in  its  essence. 
They  ask  also  what  the  artist  does,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  order  to  make  a  work  of  art  produce  its  legiti- 

1  Here  and  elsewhere  I  make  no  pretense  of  using  psychological  terms 
with  scientiJic  accuracy.  I  trusty  however^  that  the  unlechnical  terms  em- 
ployed wiU  make  my  meaning  eufficientlj  clear. 
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mate  pleasurable  effect  upon  the  esthetic  sense.     Thus,  a& 
a  rule,  they  continually   avoid  metaphysical  questions — al- 
though these   have  their  interest — and   deal  with   more  or  — 
less  concrete  phases  of  their  subject.  | 

Let  us  now  apply  their  methods  to  what  we  call  literary 
art,  and  see  whether  we  shall  not  obtain  more  tangible  re- 
sults than  we  should  do  w^ere  we  to  continue  to  endeavor  to 
define  literature.  We  may,  indeed,  find  before  we  have 
finished  that  literature  is  a  rather  complex  art,  consisting  of 
poetry  which  corresponds  with  music  and  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  which  the  elements  of  use  and  often  of  moral 
and  intellectual  emotion  play  a  decidedly  inferior  part  to  the 
element  of  esthetic  emotion,  and  prose  which  holds  partly 
by  the  arts  named  above,  and  partly  by  architecture,  in 
which  the  element  of  use  enters  conspicuously.  The  com- 
plex character  of  our  art  need  not,  however,  render  our 
method  of  treatment  particularly  difficult  or  in  any  way  un- 
serviceable, nor  need  the  fact  that  intellectual  and  moral 
emotions  of  a  pleasurable  kind  often  predominate  over  es- 
thetic emotions  in  prose  and,  for  some  minds,  even  in 
poetry,  hinder  us  from  regarding  literature  as  the  product 
of  an  art,  since  the  sine  qua  nan  of  all  art — viz.,  an  appeal 
to  the  esthetic  sense — will  be  found  to  exist  in  all  literature 
that  good  critics  have  been  agreed  in  considering  worthy  of , 
attention,  and  since  the  element  of  pleasure,  on  the  ps 
both  of  creator  and  of  recipient,  continually  abides. 

II. 

In  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  treatment  let  us  now  examine 
the  following  statement,  which  has  resulted  from  a  consid- 
erable analysis  of  the  problem  we  have  just  been  discussing, 
and  see  if  it  will  help  us  appreciably:  "  In  order  to  produce 
literature  or  to  practise  the  art  of  literature  a  writer  mus 
record  not  merely  his  thought  or  his  knowledge  or  both 
but  also  express  his  sustained  esthetic,  intellectual,  and! 
moral  emotions  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  in  a  sustained 
manner  similar  emotions  in  others.** 
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important  historical  event  happens — a  fictitious  event  would 
serve  our  purpose  just  as  well — and  a  man  knowing  the  facts 
about  it  writes  them  down.    This  man,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be,  even  a  medieval  monk,  will  probably  have  emotions,  es- 
thetic* intellectual,  and  moral,  connected  with  the  event  he 
records;   but  unless   he   has   also  the  power  to  give  these 
emotions  expression  in  his  record,  what  he  writes  will  not  be 
literature  in  any  true  sense.    He  will  not  write  historjs  but  an- 
i-ials  of  anunliterary  kind.    Yet  this  man,  though  he  may  not 
t)e  capable  of  an  original  thought,  may,  nevertheless,  if  he  has 
jDower  to  fuse  his  knowledge  and  accompanying  emotions, 
produce  something  that  is  truly  literary  in  character.     He 
cioes  not  write  histor}^  as  yet,  but  he  does  write  picturesque 
^nd  entertaining  annals.     If  now  to  knowledge  and  emotions 
lie   adds  thought,  if  he  traces  effects  to  their  causes  and 
rfraws  conclusions,  if  his  thought  be  truly  original  and  phil- 
osophical, he  has  done  all  that  he  can  do  in  a  literary  way 
ior  the  actual  event,  he  has  written  history  in  its  highest  and 
'truest  sense*     If,   however,  our   hypothetical    writer,  with 
\C\s  abundant  knowledge  and   his  philosophical  powers  of 
thought,  had  been  either  capable  of  no  emotions,  an  im- 
probable supposition,  or  destitute  of  the  powder  of  expressing 
them,  he  would  most  certainly  not  have  produced  a  literary 
^work.     He  would,  perhaps,  have  made  a  contribution  to  the 
philosophy   of  histor>%   but   not   to  history  in   the   sense  in 
which  the    student  of   literature    applies  that    noble    term* 
Furthermore,  if  our  writer's  emotions,  or  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing them,  had  been  merely  momentary  or  intermittent, 
and  not  fairly  sustained,  he  would  have  written  something 
that  could  not,  as  a  whole,  have  been  called  literature,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  literar}^  fragments  might  have  been  em- 
bedded in  it.     The  same  thing  is  true  when  several  writers 
of  varying  powers  join  to  produce  a  common  work,  as  for 
example  the  *' Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle/'  which  contains  lit- 
erature, but  is  not  itself,  as  a  whole,  literature  at  all. 

Finallyt  our  would-be  historian  or  picturesque  annalist 
must  possess  not  merel}^  adequate  knowledge,  with  or  with- 
out  original  thought,  and  emotions  which  he  can  express  so 
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as  to  relieve  his  tension  of  soul;  he  must  possess  also  the 
power  of  so  expressing  his  emotions  as  to  make  others  feel 
them,  A  sustained  and,  so  to  speak,  contagious  expression 
of  emotion,  which  must  be  partly  esthetic  in  character,  is 
the  indispensable  condition  to  every  piece  of  writing  that 
has  any  claims  to  be  considered  as  literature,  if  literature  be 
regarded  as  the  product  of  an  art.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  man  possessing  adequate  knowledge,  original  thought, 
and  vivid  emotions,  which  are  not  correlated  by  that  facul- 
ty, of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  known  as  the  imagi- 
nation, expresses  himself  in  a  way  presumably  sufficient  to 
relieve  his  own  pent-up  feelings,  but  not  in  a  way  capable  of 
appreciably  communicating  these  feelings  to  others.^  Such 
a  man,  we  say,  lacks  literary  or,  as  some  would  put  it,  stylis- 
tic or  imaginative  capacity,  and  as  a  consequence  his  book«  M 
if  it  survive  at  alU  lives  only  for  special  students.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  are  immediately  led  to  ask  (putting 
aside  the  consideration  of  those  writers  w^ho  deal  chiefly 
with  thought  and  emotion  apart  from  external  knowledge — 
that  is,  philosophers  of  a  literary  turn )  if  there  is  any  medium 
of  expression  by  the  use  of  which  a  writer  of  ability  can  al- 
w^ays  relieve  his  own  surcharged  emotions,  and  at  the  same 
time  surely  communicate  them  to  others. 

There  must  be  such  a  medium  of  expression,  or  literature 
in  our  sense  of  the  term  cannot  exist;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sustained  and  contagious  expression  of  emotion  is  what 
serves  to  distingviish  the  writings  of  the  mere  knower  and 
thinker  from  those  of  the  literar)^  man  or  artist  proper.     We 
cannot  say  that  the  possession  and  use  of  such  a  medium  of « 
expression  is  the  sole  requisite  of  the  true  man  of  letters  for 
a  modicum  of  thought  and,  in  a  sense,  of  knowledge  also, 
or  what  we  may  term  a  **  carrying  statement'*  is  necessary fl 
to  every  literary  work,  since  the  power  of  expressing  emo- 
tion pure  and  simple  is  assigned  to  the  other  fine  arts  like  ^ 
music  and  painting,  which  cannot  present  thought  at  all,  but| 

1  ItU  probably  by  some  ftuch  reasoning  that  we  must  explain  the  existence 
among  us  of  a  large  number  of  would-be  authors  who  are  unsuccessful  in  j 
epite  of  manv  good  qualitica  of  mind  and  heart. 
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only  suggestions  to  thought.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  with  the  possession  and  use  of  a  highly  developed  me- 
dium for  the  expression  and  communication  of  his  emotions 
a  writer  can  produce  vital  literature  almost  without  thinking 
a  tangible  thought  or  recording  a  thing  worth  knowing. 
Toe's  **Ulalume"  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  But  it  is  time  to  endeavor  to  determine  what  our 
ciesiderated  medium  of  expression  is  in  its  essence-' 

1  It  has  been  asfiumed  Ihroughout  the  above  discussion  that  the  artist 
^^nsciouslv  or  unconsciously  communicates  his  emotions  to  us  through  the 
Knediutn  of  his  art  product;  but  thU   atisumption  will  not  win  full   absent 
mjntil  we  examine  what    is  meant  by  a  phrase  constantly  used   by   critics— 
to    wit,  **  impersonal  art."     Perhaps    some   citations    from    Mr.    Bernhard 
Serenson    will  enable  Ub    to    indicate  the    nature  of   the  problem*     *•  Ve- 
lasquez, who  painted  without   ever   betraying   an   emotion,"   is    the    first; 
Me  second  is  longer,  and  run^  as  follows:  *^  If  a  given  situation  in  life,  a 
certain  a«pect  of  landscape,  produces  an  impression  upon  the  artist,  what 
must  he  do  to  make  us  feel  it  as  he  felt  It?    There  Is  one  thing  he  must 
not  do,  and  that  is  to  reproduce  his  own  feeling  about  it.    That  may  or  may 
not  be  interesting,  may  or  may  not  be  artistic;  but  one  thing  tt  certainly 
cannot  do,  it  cannot  produce  upon  ut;  the  effect  of  the  original  situation 
in  life  or  the  original  aspect  of  the  landscape;  for  the  feeling  is  not  the 
original  phenomenon  itself,  but  the  phenomenon,  to  say  the  least,  a«  re- 
fracted  by  the  personality  of  the  artist,  and  this  personal  feeling,  being  an- 
other  thing,  must  needs  produce  another  effect/'     (**The  Central  Italian 
Painters  of  the  Renaissance,'*  pp.  70,  71.) 

\Vc  may  note  that  there  is  nothing  here  that  Interferes  with  the  idea  that 
the  artist  experiences  emotions  in  connection  with  some  external  phenome- 
non, which  emotions  he  wishes  us  to  realize.  We  note,  further,  th«t  no 
question  is  raised  with  regard  to  subjective  art  proper,  such  as  that  of  the 
lyric  poet  whose  feeling  is  often  the  real  thing  to  he  described  rather  than 
the  external  phenomenon  that  has  occasioned  the  feeling.  The  whole 
question  Is  plainly  one  of  method.  Mr.  Berenson  holds  that  the  great 
artist  will  strive  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  '* personal  equation,'*  much  as  a 
scientist  will,  and  in  the  highest  ranges  of  objective  art  this  is  true.  The 
dramas  of  Shakspere,  for  example,  are  in  the  main  impersonaL  But 
while  it  in  correct,  from  one  point  of  view,  to  a(!irm  that  Velasquez  painted 
and  Sliakspere  wrote  without  betraying  an  emotion^  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  either  painted  or  wrote  without  more  or  less  consciously  intend- 
ing to  communicate  to  others  certain  emotional  states  which  the  mere  re- 
production of  the  external  phenomenon  could  not  be  relied  on  to  convey. 
Mere  reproduction  is  photography,  and  neither  Velasquez  nor  Shakspere 
was  a  photographer.  Certain  emotional  states,  such  as  those  of  exaltation, 
of  admiration,  of  contempt,  must,  it  would  seem,  actually  characterize  the 
artist  while  he  is  producing.     He  cannot  be  a  mere  lens;  he  must  be  in- 
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That  it  consists  primarily  of  words  goes  without  saying. 
Thought  and  knowledge*  if  they  are  to  serve  any  definite 

spired.  But  when  he  U  inspired  he  is  out  of  himself,  and  hence  Is  imper- 
soual,  Although  really  in  a  state  of  exaltation  which  he  is  trjing  to  repro- 
duce in  us.  lie  is  not  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  endeavor,  certainlv  not  in 
a  personal  and  selfish  wajr;  but  for  the  convenience  of  our  analvsU  wc  maj 
assume  that  what  he  does  is  actuallv  to  try  to  make  us  feel  something* 
He  would  not  paint  or  write  if  this  were  not  his  motive,  vet  he  may  have 
this  motive  and  be  as  much  out  of  himself  as  a  thoroughly  spiritual  man  is 
when  he  performs  some  act  of  heroic  (^df'abnegation.  But  the  eitperience 
of  sustained  emotion*  and  the  inspired,  unselfish  impulse  to  stir  such  emo< 
tions  in  others  in  connection  with  the  exciting  phenomenon  seem  to  be  the 
basal  facts  in  all  art  creation;  and  if  the  artist  really  paints  or  writes  without 
betraying  nn  emotion,  it  is  because  he  is  great  enough  to  prevent  his  brush  or 
pen  from  expressing  ftny  single  charactcri&ticaUy  personal  emotion  which 
he  perceives  would  introduce  a  disturbing  element  of  self,  a  result  which 
experience  has  told  him  would  be  dangerous;  or  else  it  is  because  he  is  in 
that  condition  of  creative  exaltation  which  the  Greeks  attributed  to  their 
poets  and  which  Matthew  Arnold  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  it  seemed 
as  if  Nature  sometimes  took  the  pen  out  of  Wordsworth's  hand  and  wrote 
for  him.  We  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  our  theory  of  the  emotional 
basis  of  all  art  and  the  communication  of  the  artistes  emotions  to  spectator 
or  reader  is  not  really  afifected  by  anything  that  can  be  said  about  the  na* 
ture  and  value  of  impersonal  art*  Emotions,  or  at  least  an  emotional  state, 
can  be  communicated  in  an  impersonal,  unconscious  way  in  art  as  well  as 
in  conduct  We  may  conclude  this  important  side  discussion  by  a  brief 
consideration  of  what  ought  to  be  the  mo^t  impersonal  of  all  art  attitudes,  if 
we  may  so  speak:  that  of  the  port  rait- painter.  Here  the  artist  ought  surely 
to  strive  to  reproduce  the  sitter  in  the  most  faithful  way  on  canvas;  in  other 
words^  he  ought  not  to  let  us  suspect  the  existence  of  the  "  personal  equation.^ 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  if  the  sitter  excited  a  state  of  emotional  con- 
tempt in  the  artist  this  contempt  would  not  Inevitably  be  communicated 
tiirou^h  the  picture  to  the  beholder.  So  a  great  painter  having  a  hero  to 
paint  for  whom  he  felt  admiration  would  almost  inevitably  transmit  that 
admiration.  Friendship,  indifference,  every  emotional  state,  seems  to  get 
itself  transferred  to  canvas;  or  eLse,  if  these  moral  emotions  are  absent* 
there  are  esthetic  emotionf^  connected  with  movement  and  what  the  crltlca 
call ''tactile  values"  which  in  the  main  occupy  the  artist  and  are  Iran**  , 
mitted  to  us.  Perhaps  the  best  portraits,  technically  speaking,  are  those  fl 
in  which  esthetic  emotions  like  these  have  dominated  the  artist,  but  it  ia  S 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  feel  that  in  the  case  of  the  noble  portraits  by  Raf* 
fael  to  be  seen  in  the  great  Florentine  double  gallery  there  was  not  some 
strong  moral  emotion  continually  affecting  the  earnest  painter  as  he  toiled 
away  upon  his  task  of  giving  life  to  his  canvases  and  pleasure  tempered 
with  moral  awe  to  us  who  now  behold  his  handiwork. 
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purpose,  must  be  presented  to  us  in  more  or  less  connected 
wholes,    and  this  is  done  among  all  civilized  peoples  only 
through  the  use  of  words,  spoken  or  written.    The  emotions 
of  the  man  who  seeks  literary  utterance  must,  as  we  have 
Seen,   attach  themselves  to  at  least  a  modicum  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  to  a  carrying  statement;  hence  these  emo- 
tions, to  have  literary  value,  must  be  expressed  in  words.     A 
Series  of  twenty  piercing  cries  would  express  profound  emo- 
tion, but  would  not  be  in  the  least  sense  literary  in  charac- 
'ter.*      Our  medium,  then,  must  consist  of  words  spoken  or 
^^-ritten.     But  for  all  practical  purposes  literature  must  be 
•soniething  recorded,  something  preserved,  that  can  be  en- 
joyed and  reenjoyed.     Before  the  days  of  writing  and  print- 
mxig  literature  was  remembered,  not  recorded;  but  nowadays 
"%r^'e  record,  and  do  not  try  to  remember.     The  spoken  word 
^t>ractically  perishes,  therefore,  and  need  not  be  considered 
^a.s  literature  in  any  strict  sense,  since  the  phonograph  has 
«^ot   yet  been  put  to  serious  use.     Hence   orators,   whose 
"^vords  are  not  reported,  which  is  naturally  rare  at  present, 
sare  literary  men  who  do  not  produce  literature.     Our  medi- 
^um  consists,  therefore,  of  recorded  words,  and  nowadays  of 
"%^ritteQ  or  printed  words  couched  in  alphabetical  symbols. 
'ILiterature  might,  of  course,  be  presented  in  symbols  other 
^than  alphabetical,  but  this  fact  does  not  affect  our  analysis. 
^These  recorded  or — let  us  say  hereafter — writieu  words,  as 
^hey  must  convey  a  modicum  of  thought  and  knowledge,  a 
<:arrying  statement,   should  be   arranged   according  to  the 
laws  of  syntax,  and,  indeed,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
;a  uniform  and  ascertainable  impression,  should  be  used  in 
accordance  with  all  the  normal  law^s  of  grammar  and  rheto- 
ric, so  far  as  the  latter  study  is  concerned  with  intelligibility, 
'Unless,  indeed,  we  wish  to  produce  certain  legitimate  effects 
«f  illusion  through  the  use  of  an  illiterate  dialect.     This  is 
liut  to  say  that  our  words  should  be  grouped  properly  into 
phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  and  paragraphs;  that  grammar 
and  rhetoric  are  sciences  that  underlie  literature*     There  is 


*Such  a  scries  might  be  used  in  a  piece  of  literature  with  considerable 
effect.     My  impres&ion  is  that  one  is  to  be  found  in  the  •*  Philoctetea." 
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also  another  underlying  science — viz.,  logic.  It  is  plain  that 
our  words,  grammatically  and  rhetorically  grouped,  since 
they  are  to  convey  thought  and  knowledge,  cannot  make 
obvious  nonsense.  If  in  any  way  they  cause  the  mind  to  go 
through  reasoning  processes,  they  should  guide  correct- 
ly, and  not  perplex  or  nonplus  the  reader's  intellect.  On 
the  same  principle  our  grouped  words  must  be  true  to  all 
such  facts  of  experience  as  are  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  thought  and  knowledge  to  be  conveyed.  Such 
a  group  of  words  as  *'  giant  scrub  oaks"  could  be  admitted 
into  a  literary  work  only  when  some  special  reason,  such 
as  an  attempt  at  humor*  justified  the  combination. 

We  see,  then,  that  our  written  words  must  be  arranged  and 
governed  in  the  manner  indicated  above;  in  other  terms»  our 
medium  of  expression  must  consist  of  written  words  that  are 
not  incongruous.     It  is   at  once  obvious  that  such  words 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convey  all  the  thought  and  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  ever  have  to  express  under  normal  circum- 
stances.  We  need,  therefore,  only  inquire  how  written  words 
that  make  sense  can  be  nnade  to  receive  sustained  emotions 
of  a  pleasurable  sort,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  reader. 
This  can  be  accomplished  first  by  imparting  to  one's  words 
adequate  rhythm  and  euphony  and  harmony;   secondl}*,  by 
using  in  addition  words  that  connote  things  and  ideas,  the 
suggestion   of  which  will  call  up  in  the  reader  emotions 
which  are  not  strained,  and  in  which  the  element  of  pleas 
ure  on  the  whole  predominates  over  that  of  pain.    It  follows 
if  what  has  just  been  stated  be  true,  that  our  medium  of  ex 
pression  must  consist  of  written  \vords  specially  chosen  and 
specially  arranged,  and  that  the  essential  problem   beforei 
every  would-be  literary  man,  after  he  has  mastered  the  rules 
of  grammar,  of  rhetoric,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  intelligibili 
ty,   and   of  logic,  and  has  obtained  sufficient  thought   an 
knowledge  to  serve  as  a  basis  or  a  carrying  statement  fo 
the  emotions  he  would  impart,  is  concerned  with  the  choic 
of  emotive  words  and   their   rhythmical,   euphonious,  and 
harmonious  arrangement.     The  more  valuable  the  though 
and  knowledge  he  can  contrive  to  convey  with  these  emotiv 
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and  attractively  arranged  words  the  more  important  in  all 
cases  his  literary  work  will  be ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words 
— that  is  to  say,  he  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ap- 
ply all  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  including  poetics,  that  do 
not  relate  specifically  to  mere  intelligibility.  Now  let  us  en- 
deavor to  obtain  some  adequate  information  upon  these  im- 
portant matters  of  the  arrangement  and  the  choice  of  writ- 
ten words  necessary  to  the  production  of  real  literature. 

IV. 
^Vords  in  a  truly  literary  composition  are  arranged  rhyth- 
"^ically  because,  as  psychology  teaches  us,  it  is  a  law  of 
^^t-  nature  for  our  emotions  to  express  themselves  rhythmic- 
ally and  to  be  excited  by  rhythm.     Rhythm,  from  a  Greek 
^^rd  that  means  **  flowing,"  is  **  movement  in  time  charac- 
terized by  equality  of  measures  and  by  alternation  of  tension 
(stress)  and  relaxation."     It  is  represented  in  nature  by  the 
*^e^ting  of   the  heart,  by  the  movement  of  waves,  by  the 
8\va.ying  of  leaves.     In  speech  it  is  represented  by  the  sue- 
cessJon  of  emphatic  and  unemphatic  syllables,  which  de- 
^^gHts  the  ear  just  as  the  rhythmical  swaying  of  a  blade  of 
S^ass  delights  the  eye.     There  is,  of  course,  some  sort  of 
^"y  thm  in  all  speech — a  fact  which  unites  this  noble  capacity 
^f  trian  with  the  universal  life  of  nature — for  all  life  seems  to 
"^  based  on  motion,  in  which  rhythm  could  invariably  be  dis- 
covered if  we  only  had  the  proper  organs  of  apprehension, 
**^t  the   rhythm  latent  in   conversation  and   in  the  written 
^^yle — written  words  sounded  to  the  inner  ear  yield  rhythm 
"[■""Of  men  who  have  no  great  power  of  translating  their  emo- 
^^^s  into  language  is  practically  unrecognizable  for  the  most 
P^J^t;  hence  it  is  that  conversation,  unless  it  concern  some 
^^ editing  topic,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  or  be  conducted  by  a 
^^3ter  of  the  art,  fails,  as  a  rule,  to  appeal  profoundly  to 
^^^   emotions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the 
^^^Its  that  are  written.     When,  however,  the  emotions  of  an 
^^^^ior  are  really  excited,  he  tends  to  arrange  his  words  m 
^^^^\  a  way  that  they  either  suggest  a  rhythm  that  stimulates 
15 
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the  emotions  of  others  or  else  fall  into  an  unmistakable 
rhythm  which  can  be  measured  accurately.  In  the  former 
case  he  composes  what  we  call  normally  literary  prose ;  in 
the  latter  case  he  composes  something  in  measured  rhythm, 
or  meter,  which  we  call  usually  poetrJ^  These  two  divisions 
exhaust  literature  between  themJ 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  while  there  is  a  specific  line  of  de- 
marcation— viz.,  the  possibility  of  measurement — between 
literary  prose  and  poetry,  there  is  none,  so  far  as  rhythm 
is  concerned,  between  literary  prose  and  prose  that  is  not 
literary.  But  the  absence  of  a  line  of  strict  demarcation 
proves  no  more  in  this  case  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  There  are  forms  of  life, 
like  sponges,  that  seem  to  belong  to  either  kingdom  or  to  both ; 
so  there  are  kinds  of  prose  about  which  it  might  be  impos- 
sible to  decide  fully  whether  they  belong  to  the  categorj^  of 
literary  prose  or  not.  But  above  and  below  sponges  we  get 
unmistakable  animals  and  plants,  and  so  above  and  below 
the  dubious  varieties  of  prose  mentioned  we  get  prose  that 
is  plainly  literary  and  the  reverse — the  assumption  being 
made,  of  course,  that  with  the  majority  of  educated  readers, 
or  else  with  the  body  of  critics,  the  power  resides  of  speak- 
ing more  or  less  authoritatively  on  such  points.     If  now  what 

^  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  time-worn  question 
whether  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  poetry  not  couched  in  metrical  lan- 
guage. According  to  the  terms  of  our  description  of  literature  all  the  es- 
sential features  of  literary  production  will  be  found  in  every  piece  of  true 
prose  and  verse;  the  line  of  demarcation  furnished  by  measurement  of 
rhythm  is,  therefore,  essential  only  in  the  determination  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  degree  of  emotional  pleasure  excited,  not  to  kind.  It  seems  to  be 
clear,  from  the  data  of  general  experience,  that  the  emotional  pleasure  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  measured  rhythm  is,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
and  the  subject  or  carrying  statement  being  capable  of  sustaining  the  more 
intense  emotional  force  resulting  from  the  use  of  measured  rhythm,  greater 
than  that  consequent  upon  the  employment  of  unmeasured  rhythm;  hence 
it  is  advisable  to  insist  firmly  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  literature  couched 
in  measured  rhythm  which  we  call  by  convention  poetry,  and  a  literature 
couched  in  unmeasured  rhythm  which  we  call  by  convention  prose.  The 
names  are  thus  seen  to  be  conventional,  but  the  varieties  of  literature  that 
they  represent  are  distinct  in  one  important  particular.  See  note  i,  page 
229. 
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has  just  been  said  be  true,  it  follows  that  literature  in  prose 
must  be  characterized  by  an  adequate  rhythm.  The  amount 
and  character  of  this  rhythm  need  not  occupy  us  here,  al- 
though it  should  be  noted  that  some  critics  have  denied  that 
rhythm  is  necessary  to  literary  prose.  What  does  concern 
us  is  simply  the  fact  that  rhythm,  being  the  language  of  the 
emotions,  is  naturally  employed  in  literature  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  embody  these,  and  that,  therefore,  our 
would-be  writer  of  literature  must  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously employ  rh3rthm  whether  he  write  in  prose  or  verse. 

With  regard  to  the  euphonious  arrangement  of  words,  it 
may  be  observed  that  this,  while  not  of  such  prime  necessity 
as  rhythmic  arrangement,  is  nevertheless  necessary  in  a 
secondary  sense  to  all  real  literature,  whether  prose  or  poet- 
ry. Euphony,  which  is  Greek  for  **  having  a  good  voice," 
implies  a  distinctly  pleasant  arrangement  of  sounds  in  com- 
position, and  when  we  say  that  words  in  true  literature 
should  be  arranged  euphoniously  we  mean  merely  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  combination  of  sounds  made 
by  the  words  we  use  offend  the  outer  or  the  inner  ear  by 
their  dissonance  or  frequent  repetition.  The  waves  caused 
by  certain  combinations  of  sounds  produce  physical  effects 
upon  the  auditory  nerves  that  are  translated  into  unpleasant 
emotions  on  the  part  of  the  reader — for  example,  this  effect 
is  produced  by  an  undue  succession  of  s's  as  well  as  by  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  single  words,  phrases,  or  clauses, 
the  sounds  or  sound-combinations  of  which  might  not  have 
been  unpleasant  when  experienced  singly.  But  unpleasant 
feelings  or  emotions  on  the  part  of  the  reader  obviously 
interfere  with  the  transmission  to  him  of  the  pleasant  emo- 
tions of  which  the  literary  product  is  intended  to  be  the 
medium.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  euphonious  arrange- 
ment of  words  is  apparent. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  words  we  can  afford  to  be  equally  brief.  Harmo- 
ny, strictly  speaking,  refers  to  the  adaptation  of  sound  to 
sense,  and  is  not  required  by  the  ear  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  rhythm  and  euphony.    Still  it  has  at  times  a  dis- 
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tinct  part  to  play  in  affecting  the  emotions  of  a  reader,  and 
is  more  or  less  to  be  found  in  all  good  literary  work.  And 
akin  to  harmony  in  sound  is  what  we  may  call  a  mental  har- 
mony that  should  attach  to  a  truly  literary  arrangement  of 
words.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  mental  pleasure 
that  results  from  the  harmonious,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  best 
to  say  symmetrical,  arrangement  of  the  words  and  combina- 
tions of  words  that  we  employ  which  is  analogous  to  the 
pleasure  the  eye  obtains  from  the  contemplation  of  symmetry 
in  figures.  A  felicitous  balanced  or  periodic  sentence  carries 
with  it  a  charm  of  symmetry  that  gives  pleasure  to  the  culti- 
vated and  often  to  the  uncultivated  reader,  and  so  enhances 
the  emotive  value  of  the  writing  in  which  it  is  found.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  also,  that  the  attainment  of  symmetry  in  our 
arrangement  of  words  often  enhances  their  euphony  in  a  sub- 
tle manner  and  helps  us  to  attain  that  adequate  rhythm  which 
is  necessary  to  literary  prose.  Aristotle  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  the  period  gave  a  sort  of  framework  to  the  rhythm,  help- 
ing it,  probably,  much  as  the  blank  verse  period  helps  that 
subtle  meter,  but  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this  here.  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  perceive  in  a  general  way  why  a  rhyth- 
mical, euphonious,  harmonious,  and,  we  may  add  perhaps, 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  words  is  a  natural  medium  for 
the  expression  and  communication  of  emotions. 

V. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  our  methods  for  enabling 
written  words  to  convey  emotion — to  wit,  the  choice  of  such 
words  as  connote  an  adequate  number  of  ideas  and  things, 
the  suggestion  of  which  will  call  up  in  the  reader  emotions 
which  are  not  overtense  and  in  which  the  element  of  pleas- 
ure predominates  on  the  whole  over  that  of  pain.*     It  might 

^It  is  obvious  that  pleasure  must  predominate  over  pain  in  the  emotive 
effects  of  a  work  of  art,  or  the  latter  would  fail  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  all  the  arts  exist.  Even  where  the  object  represented  is  in  itself 
one  that,  if  fully  realized  in  actual  life,  would  cause  us  intensely  painful 
emotions,  thoroughly  artistic  representation  will  give  us  emotions  on  the 
whole  pleasurable.  This  truth  is  illustrated  in  tragedy  where  the  individual 
pity  and  fear  of  the  spectator  are  made  universalized  emotions  through  the 
art  of  the  poet,  and  are  thus  purged  of  grosser  elements,  with  the  result  that 
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seem  at  first  sight  as  if  such  choice  of  emotive  words  would 
be  of  itself  sufficient  to  express  and  convey  eniotions,  and  so 
to  constitute  literature,  that  literature  is  after  all  merely  a 
matter  of  diction.     A  moment's  reflection  will  enable  us, 
however,  to  see  that  this  is  not  so,  since  rhythm  is  in  some 
way  essential  to  the  utterance  of  emotions  and,  if  not  ade- 
quately present,  is  missed  with  the  result  that  the  compo- 
sition is  partly  displeasing,  and  since  lack  of  euphony  and 
harmony  would  in  almost  every  case  take  away  so  much  from 
Ae  effects  of  the  emotive  terms  used  that  the  reader  would 
experience  sensations  the  reverse  of  pleasing.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  for  words  rhi^thmically,  euphoniously, 
and    harmoniously  arranged  to  give  pleasure  without   the 
presence  of  a  single  recognizably  emotive  word — a  pleasure 
sufficient  perhaps  to  assure  a  reader  that  he  is  perusing 
something  that  belongs  to  literature.     This  can  be  proved 
by  showing  a  person  ignorant  of  Latin  how  to  read  aloud 
properly  some  of  Vergil's  lines.     He  will  in  most  cases  feel 
delighted  with  what  he  does  not  understand,  and  will  be  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  it  must  possess  high  literarj^  value,  and 
this  quite  apart  from  the  pleasant  effect  produced,  as  we  shall 
seCf  by  the  vagueJ     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether, 
strictly*  speaking,  any  writer  has  ever  put  together  a  consid- 
erable number  of  words  in  a  really  rhythmical,  euphonious, 
and  harmonious  manner  without  employing  emotive  terms* 


h 
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Uie  sjmpathetic  nature  receives  an  emotional  relief  that  is  distinctly  plca&- 
tng.  (See  with  regard  to  this  "purging"  the  KriW/i/j<f^f  of  Aristotle,>BLitch- 
r**  "AH^totle^f*  Theory  of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts,'*  page  2J5.)  Some- 
t^ime^  vrhat  would  be  unpleasantly  dUg^usting  in  actual  life  receives  in  art 
representation  that  is  humorous  and  provokes  pleasant  smiles,  as  is  illus- 
"Crated  by  a  well-known  picture  by  Rubens  in  the  UtBzi  gallery. 

1  It  is  dubious  whether  doggere!  in  a  foreign  language,  read  naturally, 
"^irotild  produce  this  effect^  for  the  simple  reason  that  doggerel  does  no^ 
^r^irry  emotion  with  it^  &nd  so  when  read  aloud  to  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
language  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  him  pleasantly  unless  the  reader 
threw  unwarranted  emotion  into  his  reading.  We  may  notice  in  this  con- 
nection that  doggerel  does  not  come  under  our  description  of  literature,  and 
»ois  not  poetry,  although  it  is  couched  in  meter,  either  because  it  contains 
no  emotive  words,  as  in  the  mnemonic  jingle,  **  Thirty  days  hath  September,'* 
•or  because  such  emotive  words  and  their  metrical  setting  as  are  used  in  it 
-are  in  some  way  incongruous  or  commonplace. 
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But  whether  or  not  emotive  words  are  always  present  id 
any  given  piece  of  tnily  literarj^  work,  it  is  easy  to  see  why^ 
their  use  is  more  or  less  necessary.  There  are  many  thing! 
and  ideas  about  which  we  have  emotions  stored  up.  Th^ 
words  that  represent  these  things  and  ideas  act  very  mucl 
as  the  electric  spark  that  discharges  a  heap  of  powder.  The 
moment  we  hear  them,  our  stored-up  emotions  explode,  as 
it  were,  and  we  are  aglow  with  delight.  For  example,  in 
the  splendid  lines  of  Keats, 


n 
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Charmed  niagk'  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faerj-tands  forlorn, 


4 


every  epithet  and  practically  all  the  nouns  will  be  found  to 
call  up  emotions.  Think  of  what  emotions,  dating  back  to 
our  childhood,  the  word  '*  faery-lands  *'  unlocks  !  Even  the 
unusual  spelling  has  an  emotional  value*  There  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  emotive  power  of  properly  chosen  and  arranged 
words;  indeed,  a  mere  word  itself  that  is  unfamiliar  and 
euphonious  will  often  produce  emotions  which  former  expe- 
rience of  the  vague  and  uncertain  has  stored  up  in  us.  For 
instance,  Milton's  line, 

Looks  toward  NamaHcos  and  Bctyonna*s  hold, 

has  caused  special  emotions  of  pleasure  to  many  peop 
chiefly  because  they  knew  nothing  about  the  two  small  places 
in  Spain  which  have  been  identified  only  of  recent  years  by 
zealous  commentators.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  re^ 
marked  that  a  new  word,  not  suggestive  of  the  vague  and 
not  specially  euphonious,  calls  up  naturally  little  or  no  emo- 
tion— ^which  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  as  our 
vocabulary  widens  so  does  our  literary  appreciation. 

But  we  have  perhaps  said  enough  about  the  value  of  the 
use  of  emotive  words  in  literature,  and  it  remains  only 
explain  our  qualifying  remarks  about  the  necessity  of  avoid 
ing  a  strain  to  the  reader's  emotions  and  a  predominance 
pain   over    pleasure.      Our    qualification  is    dependent^ 
course,  on  the  fact  that  literature  in  our  sense  of  the  term  is 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen^  one  c 
main  objects  of  all  of  the  fine  arts  is  to  give  pleasure. 
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are  secure  of  pleasure,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  the  words  pre- 
sented to  us  are  rhythmically,  euphoniously,  and  harmoni- 
ously arranged,  but  so  great  is  the  emotive  force  of  words 
that  it  may  happen  that  the  mysterious  inner  self,  which  un- 
derlies our  emotions,  may  be  overstirred  or  strained  by  the 
discharge  of  too  powerful  or  of  painful  emotions  previously 
stored    up*  and  that  in  consequence  the  pleasure  resulting 
froin  the  perception  of  rhythm,  euphony^  and  harmony  may 
be  neutralized  by  pain  caused  by  overstressed  or  unsuitable 
eTOOtions*  or  actually  drowned  therein.     It  is  just  here  that 
man}''  writers,  even  experienced  ones,  are  liable  to  go  astray. 
They  use  a  word  which  to  them  connotes  pleasure,  and  find 
t:o  their  surprise  that  it  connotes  for  another  only  that  which 
is   disagreeable*     They   use    a  combination   of    words    that 
leaves  a  sense  of  delicate  sweetness  with  them  and   with 
some  of  their  friends,  and  behold !   the  general  public  has 
only  the  sense  of  being  cloyed  and  of  wonder  at  the  number 
of  minor  poets  continually  being  discovered  by  enthusiastic- 
ally generous  critics. 

VI. 

But  this  power  which  we  posit  of  using  emotive  words 
lat  kindle  emotions  in  the  reader,  what  is  it  but  another 
^^ay  of  naming  that  faculty  which  by  some  critics  under  the 
influence  of  the  Germans  and  of  Coleridge  is  held  to  impart 
the  determining  characteristic  of  all  truly  literary  products— 
the  facultj^  of  the  creative  imagination?  The  poet  or  prose 
writer  who  possesses  imagination  transforms  the  empirical 
world  into  an  ideal  world  of  images,  and  in  the  process  finds 
what  we  term  his  esthetic  emotions  pleasurably  excited - 
His  intellectual  and  moral  emotions,  to  use  our  former 
phraseology,  are  also  sympathetically  affected  and  cannot  be 
satisfied  (certainly  in  the  case  of  the  moral  ones)  without 
some  effort  on  his  part  to  communicate  them  to  other  peo- 
ple. He  makes  use  at  once  of  the  medium  of  expression 
most  suitable  to  his  purpose — viz.^  words  rhythmically,  eu- 
phoniously, and  harmoniously  arranged,  his  esthetic  sense 
directing  him  as  to  the  most  fitting  rhythm  and  sound*se* 
quences  that  he  can  employ*     This  same  sense  or,  if  we  pre- 
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fer  so  to  term  it,  his  imagination  teaches  him  also  what 
words  have  most  power  to  express  the  emotions  with  which 
he  is  surcharged.  These  emotions  are  the  result  of  his 
transformation  of  the  actual  world  of  experience  into  an 
ideal  world  of  images*  and  the  faculty  which  enabled  him 
to  form  mental  images  enables  him  also  to  find  emotive 
w^ords  which  will  call  up  such  images  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  read  him,  provided  they  too  are  gifted  with  imagina- 
tion, not  indeed  necessarily  creative,  but  at  least  receptive. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  all  highly  emotive  literature,  such  as 
poetry  and  oratory,  the  words  used  tend,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  to  be  representative  of  concrete  images,  or  at 
least  to  suggest  such  images  vividly — which  is  but  to  say 
that  figurative  language  is  essential  to  highly  emotive  litera- 
ture. We  see,  therefore,  that  our  preceding  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  medium  of  expression  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  literature  might  be  resumed  in  the  single  state- 
ment that  literature  consists  of  words  chosen  and  arranged 
b}''  the  imaginative  faculty. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  point  to  be  considered  be- 
fore we  can  regard  our  analysis  as  fairly  complete-  Proper- 
ly chosen  and  arranged  emotive  words  will  give  us  literary 
pleasure  from  the  moment  we  begin  a  good  poem  or  piece 
of  prose,  but  an  additional  pleasure  comes  to  us  as  we  pro* 
gress  in  our  reading  and  become  conscious  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  parts  of  the  composition  and,  finally,  of  its  unity  as  a 
whole.  These  emotions,  connected  with  symmetry  and  uni- 
ty, are  very  complex,  and  seem  to  be  partly  esthetic,  partly 
intellectual,  partly  moral  in  character.  The  perception  of 
symmetry,  so  far  as  the  quality  does  not  affect  the  rhythm. 
harmony,  and  euphony  of  the  composition,  can  hardly  be 
esthetic,  but  is  rather  intellectual  in  character,  since  neither 
the  eye  nor  the  ear,  the  two  channels  through  which  excita- 
tions to  esthetic  pleasure  are  in  the  main  received  from  the 
outer  world,  is  affected,  but  only  the  mind.  The  perception 
of  unity  gives  an  unmistakable  intellectual  pleasure,  but  this 
seems  to  disappear  when  the  whole  that  is  imaged  by  the 
imaginative  composition — whether  it  be  an  action  or  a  char* 
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acter  or  some  feature  of  external  nature  that  is  portrayed — 
is  realized  completely  for  what  it  is,     Then»  according  as 
our  sense  for  beauty  or  our  sense  for  conduct  is  stirred,  the 
pleasure  consequent  upon  the  perception  of  unity — ^that  is, 
the  intellectual  emotion,  merges  into  an  esthetic  or  a  moral 
emotion,  or,  perhaps,  into  a  mixed  one,  if  such  a  thing  be 
possible.*     If  the  intellectual    pleasure    resulting  from    the 
perception  of  unity  be  thus  lost  in  the  esthetic  pleasure  in- 
dicated above,  it  follows  that  the  esthetic  emotions  which, 
according  to  our  anal3^sis,  are  unloosed  by  the  reading  of  a 
truly  literary  composition  are  supplemented  by  a  varying 
quantity  of  similar  emotions  which  serve  to  crown  our  read- 
ing with  complete  success,^  and  which  may,  when  they  have 
s^omewhat  cooled,  excite  into  sympathetic  action  moral  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  to  the  literary  artist  who  has  charmed  us 
sfcnd  of  thankfulness  to  the  Divine  Power  that  has  bestowed 
the  gift  of  creative  imagination  upon  our  fellow  man  and  of 
x-eceptive   imagination   upon  ourselves.     Moral  emotions  of 
^  similar  kind  are  excited  also  by  the  intellectual  emotions 
t:hat  come  to  us  during  our  perusal  of  a  work  of  literature 
tihrough  our  perception  of  symmetry  in  the  parts  of  the  com- 
jjosition.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  intellectual 
^nd  moral  emotions  connected  with  the  perception  of  sym- 
metry and  unit}^  may  be  excited  in  us  by  works  not  at  all  lit- 
«rary^  in  character;  as,  for  example,  by  a  process  of  mathe- 
matical  or  scientific   reasoning.     Mence  we  infer  that  the 
only  safe  test  for  determining  whether  a  given  product  is  lit- 
erary or  not  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  affects  pleas- 
xirably  the  esthetic  sense." 

iThis  merging  of  one  emotion  into  another  is  ^-omelimes  nccomplished 
*o  quickly  a&  to  escape  obKervation^  l>ut  perhaps  taken  place  whenever  we 
are  brought  in  contact  with  any  work  of  art.  For  examplej  In  contempla- 
tling  a  tine  flower  piece  we  probably  have  an  instantaneous  perception  of 
the  unity  of  the  conn  position,  with  a  resulting  intellectual  pleasure  which 
passes  into  an  esthetic  pleaif^ure  consequent  upon  imaginative  contact  with 
something  that  delights  the  eye,  and  which  may  become  powerful  once 
more  when  we  have  gazed  sufficiently. 

*It  rs  probably  thi*.  concluding  stock  of  emotions  that  \%  chiefly  revital- 
ized when  we  remember  books  with  pleasure* 

'We  muftt  refrain,  for  lack  of  space,  from  discussing  Schopenhauer's 
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We  have  now  practically  obtained  the  description  of  liter* 
ature  that  we  set  out  to  seek,  and  we  perceive  that  each  one 
of  its  component  terms  may  be  made  a  test  to  determine  by  _ 
its  presence  or  absence  whether  a  given  product  is  litera--^ 
ture  or  not.     We  have  found  that  nothing  belongs  to  real 
literature  unless  it  consists  of  written  words  that  constitute  a 
carrying  statement  which  makes  sense,  arranged  rhythmic- 
ally,  euphoniously,  and  harmoniously,  and  so  chosen  as  to 
connote  an  adequate  number  of  ideas  and  things  the  sugges-^ 
tion  of  which  wall  call  up  in  the  reader  sustained  emotions™ 
which  do  not  produce  undue  tension  and  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  pleasure  predominates,  on  the  whole,  ov^er  that  of 
pain.     Practically  every  term  of  this  description  should  be 
kept  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  may  consciously  apply  it  as  a 
test  to  any  piece  of  writing  about  the  literary  character  of 
w^hich  we  are  in  doubt.     It  now  behooves  us  to  endeavor  to 
determine  what  consequences  will  naturally  fiow^  from  the 
stand  w*e  have  taken  with  regard  to  this  vexed  question  of 

the  nature  of  literature.  M 

VIL  * 

One  or  two  consequences  have  been  already  noted.     We 
have  of  course  set  all  speech  that  is  not  recorded  outside  the 
pale  of  literatures  and  we  have  treated  similarly  all  the  rec- 
ords of  mere  know^ledge  or  of  thought  or  of  botli.    We  have  J 
insisted  on  the  presence  of  sustained  eslhethic  emotions  inB 
the  writer,  which  are  so  expressed  as  to  appeal  in  a  sus-    ' 

suggCiiUve  essay  on  "Beauty  and  Interest  in  Works  of  Art"  lurther  than 
to  say  that  if  we  agree  with  him  in  rega:rding  ''beauty  at»  an  affair  of  knowl* 
edge"  that  appeals  to  the  knowing  subject  liecause  it  is  always  connected 
with  the  idra^  while  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  affair  of  the  v,'ill, 
may  nevertheless  contend  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  inseparably  connected 
with  emotions  to  which  we  jfive  the  name  '* esthetic,"  while  interest  i*  con-l 
nected  wilh  emotions  either  of  intellectual  curiosity  or  of  moral  sympathjl 
or  repulsion.  The  value  of  our  analysis  remains,  therefore,  unaffected  hjfl 
Schopenhauer's  ingenious  diRCussion,  nor  U  it  affected  by  the  subtle  specu- 
lations  of  Vernon  Lee  and  C.  A ustruther  Thompson  in  their  recent  articlei 
^n  the  CoHtemporary  Rcvietv  entitled  •* Beauty  and  Ugliness,"  articles  whichu 
whether  accepted  in  their  entirety  or  not^  make  a  mo*t  important  contribu* 
tion  to  that  theory  of  esthetics  which  British  and  American  critics  so  thor^l 
oughly  neglect  to  the  detriment  of  their  work. 
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tained  and  pleasurable  manner  to  the  esthetic  sense  of  the 
reader.  This  is  but  to  say  that  we  have  insisted  that  all  true 
literature  must  move  us  in  a  personal  way,  which  may  be 
intellectual  and  moral  in  character;,  but  must  also  be  esthet- 
ic- It  follows,  then,  that  our  description  of  literature  will 
transect  many  of  the  received  categories  of  prose;  for  all 
true  poetry,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  esthetic  emotions, 
is  plainly  literature  by  the  terms  of  our  analysis.  For  exam- 
ple, we  infer  that  there  are  biographies  which  are  mere  ma- 
terial for  the  historical  specialist*  such  as  those  family  mem- 
oirs so  popuhir  at  present,  and  biographies  that  belong, to 
permanent  literature,  like  Bosw^eirs  **Johnson."  Books  of 
travel,  of  histor}^  and  of  criticism  may  be  similarly  divided. 
The  moment  we  refuse  to  be  guided  by  subject-matter,  the 
moment  we  ask  primarily  what  a  book  does  rather  than  what 
it  is,  we  find  that  the  number  of  books  contained  in  many  of 
the  categories  of  prose  shrivels  considerably. 

It  is,  however,  only  the  categories  that  do  not  lend  them- 
selves especially  to  emotional  exploitation  that  so  shrink, 
"Whenever  a  category  of  prose  like  the  novel  naturally  holds  by 
the  emotions  we  find  that  our  tests  are  really  more  liberal  than 
those  applied  by  most  critics.  We  ask  only  that  the  compo- 
sition to  be  judged  shall  consist  of  words  sufficiently  well 
chosen  and  arranged  to  produce  a  sustained  and  pleasurable 
effect  upon  the  esthetic  sense,  positing  always*  of  course, 
that  the  composition  in  question  shall  conform  to  the  laws  of 
rammar  and  logic,  and  shall  be  so  far  true  to  nature  and 
^'experience  as  not  to  produce  intellectual  disatisfaction  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  the  desiderated  esthetic  excitation,' 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  here  ask  only  for  certain  positive 
qualities  of  feeling  and  style,  and  for  not  much  positive 
thought  or  intellectual  power,  pure  and  simple,  and  that  not 
a  few  novelists  could  stand  our  tests;  whereas,  very  few, 
Lconsidering  the  vast  number  that  write,  stand  the  tests  ap- 
plied by  most  critics  and  historians  of  literature.    This  leads 

^  It  is  just  here  of  course  that  most  writers  of  fiction  fail  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  readers  of  wide  experience  and  culture,  while  pleasing  the  masses 
who  tre  without  high  or  strict  standards. 
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us  to  consider  a  very  important  quesdoo.  Are  not  our  tests 
really  too  easy?  Must  we  not  require,  besides  emotion,  a 
considerable  amount  of  positive  intellectual  power  in  every 
writer  whose  work  is  worthy  to  be  called  literary  ?  We  have 
already  forestalled  these  questions,  and  partly  answered 
them,  by  citing  the  case  of  Poe's  **  Ulalume,"  and  we  might 
fortify  ourselves  by  quoting  much  from  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
whom  some  of  us  regard  as  the  greatest  poet  since  Goethe* 
and  from  Hugo^s  English  admirer,  Mr,  Swinburne.  None 
of  these  poets  has  ever  produced  anything  that  is  not  litera-  _ 
ry  in  a  verj'  real  and  sometimes  a  verj^  high  sense;  but  theyfl 
have  all  been  capable  of  writing  a  good  deal  of  undoubted 
poetr^^  that  required  verj^  little  exercise  of  the  strictl\^  intel- 
lectual powers  for  its  production.  Our  illustrations  might 
be  greatly  extended,  more  particularly  of  course  in  the  field 
of  poetry,  where  pure  emotion  can  sustain  itself  better  than 
in  prose  without  what  we  may  call  intellectual  vitalizing;  but 
we  have  said  enough  for  our  purpose.  We  have  not^  how- 
ever,  commented  sufficiently  on  the  classes  of  persons  by 
w^hom  our  tests  should  be  applied,  and  when  w^e  shall  have 
done  this,  it  will  appear  at  a  glance  that  we  have  really  ob- 
tained elastic,  rather  than  easy,  methods  of  determining ■ 
what  literature  is  in  its  essence. 

It  will  be  obvious  enough  to  any  one  who  has  followed  our 
reasoning  closely,  that  when  we  demand  that  all  composi- 
tions which  consist  of  words  so  chosen  and  arranged  as  to 
excite  sustained  and  pleasurable  esthetic  emotions  shall  be  J 
denominated  literature,  w^e  must  either  posit  some  typicalfl 
reader  whose  esthetic  sense  will  serve  as  a  standard*  or  be 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  as  many  grades  of  literature 
as  there  are  varieties  and  grades  of  the  esthetic  sense  in  hu- 
manity. Bold  as  the  position  may  appear  to  be,  w^e  are- 
willing  both  to  posit  this  and  to  admit  this.  All  writings 
that  have  satisfied  the  critical  requirements  of  past  ages  and 
the  value  of  which  is  substantiated  by  the  conservative  aca- 
demic critics  of  the  present  day*  may  be  fairly  said  to  satisfy 
the  esthetic  sense  of  a  typical  reader — that  is,  of  a  man 
whose  tastes  are  catholic  and  properly  trained  by  education 
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and  by  private  study  and  reflection.  Every  critic^  except  the 
extreme  impressionist  perhaps,  practically  assumes  that  he  is 
such  a  tj^pical  reader  when  he  judges  a  book;  and  when  the 
majoritj^  of  critics,  after  due  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
eliniination  of  purely  personal  and  temporary  elements  of 
criticism,  agree  on  the  literarj-' character  of  the  work  in  ques* 
tion,  it  may  reasonably  be  said  to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense 
of  a  typical  reader* 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  there 
are  various  grades  of  literature  appealing  to  all  classes  of 
people,  and  that  the  rigid  critic  and  literarj^  historian  need 
not  be  frightened  at  the  fact.     For  their  purposes  they  have 
only  to  ascertain  the  verdict  of  the  typical  reader  just  de- 
scribed, and  discuss   or  register   that*     This  is  practically 
what  they  do  now,  and  they  need  not  give  themselves  anymore 
concern  about  the  novels  of  Mr*  E.  P*  Roe  and  Miss  Marie 
CorelH  than  they  do  about  the  yellow-backed  fiction  sold  on 
our  railway  trains  or  the  continued  stories  that  figure  in  the 
New   York   Ledger   and    other    sensational   journals.      If, 
however,  they  are  interested  in  the  more  or  less  philosoph- 
ical aspects  of  literary  study,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  refute 
the  claim  that  the  novels  of  Mr.  Roe  and  Miss  Corelli  are 
popular  with  certain  readers  for  practically  the  same  reasons 
far  which  the  novels  of  Scott,  Balzac ^  Tolstoi,  and   Mr. 
Howells  are  popular  with    readers  of  higher   esthetic  de- 
velopment— viz.,  that  they  make  primarily  a  pleasurable  ap- 
peal  to   the   esthetic   emotions.     We    may   call  the  novels 
of    the   latter  writers  literature,   and  of  the  former  writers 
stuff;   but  logically  we  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the 
two  classes  of  fiction  differ  generically  than  we  have  to  say 
tihat  the  inhabitants  of  Murray  Hill  are  human  beings  and 
t:hose  of  the  Bowery  mere  brutes.    We  find  it  necessary  to  di- 
'Vide  mankind  into  social  classes,  and  so  for  purposes  of  crit- 
icism and  education  we  divide  literature  into  various  grades 
sind  consider  only  the  higher  ones;  but  this  should  not  blind 
\is  to  the  unity  that  in  both  cases  underlies  our  division^ 

*  bee  on  t hi*  point  Mr.  Brander  Matthew***  vahKible  essaj  **  On  Pleasing 
the  Ta»te  of  the  Public  *'  in  his  "Aspects  of  Fiction*" 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  our  tests  are  elastic  rather 
than  too  easy,  and  we  shall  bring  our  discussion  to  a  close 
by  remarking  that  by  making  free  use  of  our  elastic  tests  we 
shall  not  only  be  better  able  to  sympathize  with  the  literary 
tastes  of  people  of  inferior  culture,  and  so  be  able  to  help 
them  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  taste  and  intelligence,  but  also 
be  more  certain  to  comprehend  and  supply  the  literary  needs 
of  children,  whether  they  are  our  own  or  else  are  confided 
to  our  guidance.  The  teaching  as  well  as  the  criticism  of 
pure  literature  will  be  greatly  improved  from  the  moment 
teachers  and  critics  pay  more  attention  to  the  emotive  than 
to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  literature,  from  the  moment 
they  begin  to  ask  what  literature  does  rather  than  what  it  is. 

W.  P.  Trent. 
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hood's  life  and  poetry. 

The  Pokms  of  Thomas  Hood.    Edited  by  Alfred  Ainger.    Eversley  Series. 
2  vols.     Macmillan  &  Co.     1897. 

Mr.  John  Morley's  **  English  Men  of  Letters  '*  series  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination,  leaving  for  less  competent 
and  less  careful  editors  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  authors  of  our 
language  who  deserved  inclusion,  Shakspere  for  one  and 
Steele  for  another  and  Emerson  for  a  third.  Mr.  Morley 
"was  hospitable  to  only  one  American,  Hawthorne ;  and  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  library  to  no  ladies,  not  even  to 
Oeorge  Eliot  or  Jane  Austen  or  Maria  Edgeworth.  But  he 
did  allow  one  woman  writer  to  contribute  to  his  series,  and 
"when  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  the  volume  on  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  she  perpetrated  what  is  perhaps  the  very 
"worst  biography  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Beyond  all 
^question,  it  was  the  poorest  book  in  all  Mr.  Morley's  col- 
lection. 

The  best  book  in  Mr.  Morley's  collection  is  not  so  easy 
^o  declare.     There  are  those  who  would  pick  out  the  edi- 
tor's own  '*  Edmund  Burke,"  some  proclaim   the  preemi- 
Tience  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  **  Henry  Fielding"  (which 
Xowell  praised  so  warmly) ;  but  I  believe  that  a  larger  num- 
l)er  would   declare  in  favor  of  Canon  Ainger's  **  Charles 
X»amb."     That  little  book  has  always  seemed  to  many  of  us 
the  model  of  a  brief  biography — exact,  well  proportioned, 
sympathetic,  and   full   of   flavor;    and  the  volume  in    the 
** English  Men  of  Letters"  series  was  doubly  blessed  in 
that  it  was  excellent  in  itself,  and  in  that  it  led  to  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Lamb,  which  Canon  Ainger  has  given  us 
since,  and  which  is  a  marvel  of  loving  knowledge  and  of 
adroit  craftsmanship. 

Now  Canon  Ainger  lays  us  under  another  burden  of  grati- 
^de.     He    has  written   the  life  and  edited   the  poems  of 
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Thomas  Hood  with  the  same  skill  and  the  same  scholarship,] 
with  the  same  taste  and  the  same  tact,  as  he  had  already 
shown  in  writing  the  life  and  in  editing  the  works  of  Charles 
Lamb.  fl 

Hood  w^as  Lamb*s  friend.     He  was  office  editor  of  the 
Louiiou  Magazine  while  that  periodical  had  the   honor  of 
publishing  the  "  Essays  of  Elia/'     Canon  Aioger  quotes  in 
full  Hood's  graphic  account  of  his  hrst  meeting  with  Lamb, 
and  of  the  characteristic  pun  which  the  latter  made  when 
invited  to  stay  to  dinner.     They  w^ere  both  punsters,  Lamb 
and  Hood ;   they  were  both  richly  endowed  also  with  a  deep- 
er humor;   and  they  were  in  their  several  ways  both  imagi- 
native and  melancholy.     To  trace  a  closer  relation  would 
be  easy ;  but  perhaps  the  most  obvious  point  of  contrast  w^as 
the  high  skill  of  each  in  the  *' transcendent"  pun,  as  Cole- 
ridge called  it  when  he  wrote  to  accuse  Lamb  of  having 
written   the    '*  Odes   and   Addresses/'    which  were   really 
Hood's  (with  some  aid  from  his  brother-in-law,  Reynolds ).a| 
Canon  Ainger  argues  that  Hood's  puns,  like  Lamb's,  w^ere^ 
not  merely  witty;   they  were  often  essentially  humorous,  and   ij 
sometimes  even  pathetic.     Here  they  resembled  the  best  o^| 
Dr.  Holmes's  paronomastic  triumphs,  and  both  Lamb  and 
Hood  would  have  relished  mightily  the  Doctor's  account  ot^ 
his  **  Visit  to  the  Asylum  for  Aged  and  Decayed  Punsters/*^ 
In  Lamb  and  in  Hood  and  in  Holmes,  to  use  the  apt  phrase 
of  Canon  Ainger,  *'it  is  the  droUerj^  of  these  puns,  rathei 
than  their  ingenuity,  that  gives  them  their  peculiar  flav^or, 
(L,  p.  xliii.) 

**  There  is  no  life  of  a  man  faithfully  recorded  but  is 
heroic  poem  of  its  sort,  rimed  or  unrimed,"  said  CarJ 
lyle,  writing  of  Walter  Scott  after  the  gallant  fight  w^as  over. 
Hood's  life,  like  Lamb's,  was  a  poem  of  tliis  heroic  sort; 
and  Canon  Ainger  has  recorded  the  one  as  faithfully  as  the^ 
other.  His  biographical  sketch  of  Hood  fills  eighty  pages  m 
of  the  first  of  these  two  volumes.  It  is  obviously  a  labor  O^H 
love,  like  the  earlier  life  of  Lamb.  It  is  also  work  welffi 
worth  doing,  now  at  last  thoroughly  well  done*  The  man^^ 
ly  struggle  that  Hood  waged  all  his  days  with  ill  health  anc 
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with  poverty  is  here  set  forth  in  its  simple  pathos,  with  no 
pressure  on  our  sympathies.  The  biographer  holds  no  brief 
for  thick  and  thin  defense.  He  shows  us  why  it  was  that 
Hood  wrote  too  much  and  repeated  himself  often,  and  did 
not  do  justice  to  his  own  genius.  He  drops  out  of  account 
most  of  Hood's  prose  and  all  of  his  one  noveU  **  Tylney 
Hall;"  and  so  he  centers  attention  on  the  man  himself,  and 
on  w^hat  the  man  did  best. 

It  is  by  what  a  man  does  best  that  he  has  a  right  to  be 
judged,  no  doubt;  yet  it  has  been  Hood's  misfortune  that 
many  of  those  who  have  judged  him  have  not  acted  on  this 
theor}^  He  has  not  received  due  recognition,  partly  be- 
cause he  made  a  double  appeal  to  posterity^  as  a  humorist 
and  as  a  lyrist;  and  partly  because,  being  a  humorist,  he 
had  had  to  pay  the  penalty  the  world  imposes  on  all  humor- 
ists: the  refusal  to  take  them  seriously,  even  when  their 
serious  work  is  far  finer  and  rarer  and  richer  than  their 
comic  writing.  His  editor  tells  us  that  Hood  **  did  two 
things  excellently,  which,  in  the  general  view,  are  incom- 
patible. ...  He  was  a  'funny  man,'  as  well  as  a  lyric  poet 
of  real  originality  and  earnest  aims,  and  was  so  admirable 
and  original  in  the  former  and  more  abundant  character  that 
it  probably  caused  many  to  regard  the  serious  verse  as  mere- 
ly an  ambitious  bid  for  a  reputation  which  it  was  not  in  the 
writer's  power  to  achieve." 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  consensus  of  criticism  is  now 
placing  Hood  where  he  belongs  by  right  of  genius.  Mr, 
Stedman,  in  his  ''Victorian  Poets"  (p.  76),  had  been  keen 
to  see  **  the  grace,  simplicity*,  pathos,  and  spirit"  of  Hood's 
exquisite  ballads;  and  he  asserted  his  belief  that  *'some  of 
them  will  be  read  when  many  years  have  passed  away,"  and 
that  '*  they  will  be  picked  out  and  treasured  by  future  com- 
pilers as  we  now  select  and  delight  in  the  songs  of  Jonson, 
Suckling,  Herrick,  and  other  noble  kinsmen."  And  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  in  Ward*s  ^* English  Poets"  (IV.,  532)  de- 
clares that  not  a  few  of  Hood's  songs  and  ballads  **  have 
that  rare  merit  of  tunefulness  which  is  as  much  in  the  matter 
as  in  the  meter;"  and  he  found  that  Hood,  here  and  there^ 
16 
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touches  the  keenest  chord  of  pathos.  Canon  Ainger  does 
not  force  the  claim  when  he  says  that  '*  as  a  poet  Hood  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  or  even  in  the  second,  but 
genius  is  no  question  of  place  in  a  class  list;"  and  a  little 
before  this  Canon  Ainger  had  ventured  to  suggest  that 
**  Hood's  peculiar  faculty  justifies  the  use  of  the  word  *ge- 
nius/  '*     (L,  p*  Ixxx. ) 

Space  here  fails  to  discuss  the  editor's  acute  analysis  of 
the  relation  of  wit  to  poetry,  and  of  his  adroit  defense  of  the 
poetry  which  is  **at  once  beautiful  and  witty,'*  to  use  Syd- 
ney Smith's  pair  of  adjectives.     Nor  is  this  the  occasion  for 
any  individual  criticism  of  Hood*s  poems^  serious  or  comic 
or  seriocomic  or  pathetically  humorous.     Here  in  these  two 
volumes  they  are  sorted  out  and  set  in  order,  the  first  vol- 
ume containing  the  serious  poems;    and  the  second,  the 
poems  of  wit  and  humor.     A  dozen  pages  of  notes  make 
clear  the  contemporary  allusions   with  w^hich    the  satirical 
odes  bristle,  and   explain  the   circumstances  under  which 
some  of  the  chief  poems  were  either  written  or  published. 
Hitherto  Hood's  works  have  been  accessible  only  in  the  six- 
volume  edition    (seven  volumes  if  "  Tylney  Hall**  be  in* 
eluded),  published  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  which  all 
sorts  of  prose  and  verse  were  tossed  together  helter-skelter 
and  higgledy-piggledy.     To  any  one  who  has  loved  Hood's 
verse  as  long  as  the  writer  of  this  review,  it  is  a  delight  to 
see  it  sent  forth  at  last  in  an  attire  worthy  of  its  intrinsic 
merit.  Brander  Matthews 


A   NEW    LIFE    OF    RENAN. 

Tmr  Lifk  i»f  Ernest  Rknak,  bv  Madame  James  Darmesteter.     Boston 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1S98. 

The  author  of  this  book,  which  is  rather  a  history  of  the 
man  than  of  his  ideas,  is  better  known  to  English  readers  as 
Mary  Robinson,  who  some  years  since  married  Renan's  col- 
league at  the  College  de  France  and  has  since  become  mis- 
tress of  a  French  style  as  graceful  as  that  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  charm  her  countrymen.  Indeed,  her  English 
has  suffered  a  little  in  the  process,  for  one  is  never  complete 
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master  of  two  languages,  and  it  is  more  than  once  evident 
to  the  reader  of  this  volume  that  it  was  thought  out  and  first 
written  in  the  tongue  of  her  adoption. 

Madame  Darmesteter  was  admirably  qualified,  both  by 
nature  and  circumstances,  for  the  task  she  has  undertaken. 
She  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Renan  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  has  since  enjoyed  the  close  friendship 
of  his  widow,  so  that  there  are  few  more  capable  of  showing 
to  us  the  gentle  spirit  that  was  hidden  beneath  the  veils  of 
learning  and  of  irony  that  have  made  him  seem  to  many  an 
enigma  of  contradictions  and  have  made  his  influence  often 
opposed  to  his  desires. 

For  it  is  certain  now  that  to  Renan's  **  pious  unbelief  "  "  the 
impulse  of  faith  remained  the  holiest  and  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  in  the  universe."  The  noisy  popularity  of  his 
**Life  of  Jesus''  seemed  only  one  more  irony  to  one  to 
whom  the  Christ  was  always  **the  Creator  of  the  eternal 
religion  of  humanity;"  but  yet  it  is  impossible  to  join  in  the 
gentle  judgment  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  said :  **  It  can 
do  no  harm  to  believers;  to  unbelievers  it  can  only  do 
good."  The  book  has  done  harm  and  could  not  fail  to  do 
harm  to  men  who  might  be  excused  in  taking  for  history  the 
work  of  an  accredited  scholar,  who  meant  it  to  be  neither 
critical  nor  historical,  but  only  a  Breton  poet's  dream. 

This  double  nature  of  the  Breton  and  the  gascon,  the  poet 
and  the  scholar,  the  man  of  science  and  the  child  of  faith, 
lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  contradictions  in  Renan's  nature,  as 
may  be  read  between  the  lines  of  every  chapter  of  this  sym- 
pathetic biography.  Madame  Darmesteter  dwells  fondly  on 
his  youth  and  on  the  character  of  Henriette,  that  best  of  sis- 
ters. She  tells  with  moving  pathos  of  his  struggles  for  honest 
faith  in  the  seminary  of  Paris,  and  of  his  final  decision  to 
sacrifice  all  his  moral  rectitude  and  take  the  Lord  for  his 
portion,  *•  stubborn  as  Breton  granite  under  its  careless  grace 
of  flowers."  She  tells  us  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  his 
soul,  of  the  d3ring  away  of  his  old  social  and  religious  ideals 
and  of  the  development  of  a  more  unshakeable  faith,  of  his 
scholarly  trials  and  triumphs,  and  of  his   domestic  grie& 
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and  happiness,  all  culminating  in  a  state  of  soul  that  find* 
expression  in  these  almost  the  last  words  that  fell  from  his 
pen: 

All  religions  are  vain,  but  reljgion  is  not  vain.  .  .  .  Let  U6  not  ab- 
jure our  Heaven  I J  Father.  Let  U8  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  final  jus- 
tice. Perchance  we  have  never  known  one  of  those  tragic  eituationt 
where  God  is  the  sole  confidant,  the  necessary  consoler.  .  .  •  Where  eUe 
shall  we  seek  the  true  witness,  if  not  on  high?  How  often  have  we  lett 
the  need  of  an  appeal  to  Absolute  Truth;  how  often  we  would  cry  to  it 
"  Speak  1  speak r'  Who  knows?  At  that  instant  we  were  perbap6  on  the 
threshold  of  Trtith.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  nothing  shows  if  out 
protestations  ever  found  a  hearing.  When  Nimrod  shot  his  arrows  into 
heaven  they  came  back  to  him  lipped  with  blood.  We  have  never  received 
any  response  at  all.  O  God,  whom  we  adore  in  spite  of  aM,  thou  art 
in  truth  a  hidden  God. 

Yet  he  spent  his  life  in  his  search  and  so  far  in  his  service, 

and  he  could  take  with  truth  for  his  life's  motto:    Veriiatem 

dilexi. 
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THE    SONGS    OF    BILITIS. 

Les  Chansons  de   Bilitis   traduites  du   Grec   par  Pierre  Louya^  Paris. 

1898. 

Bilitis,  as  we  learn  from  her  *'Life,"  prefixed  to  this 
translation  of  her  songs,  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era  in  a  village  in  the  mountains  by 
the  banks  of  the  Melas  toward  the  east  of  Pamphylia.  She 
w^as  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  and  a  Phenician  woman.  She 
passed  a  tranquil  childhood,  but  the  close  of  her  pastoral 
life  was  saddened  by  a  love  about  which  we  know  little,  al- 
though she  speaks  of  it  at  length.  In  some  unexplained  way 
she  left  Pamphylia,  and  we  find  her  next  at  Mitylene  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  according  to  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Heim, 
who  has  fixed  some  probable  dates  in  her  life  from  a  verse 
alluding  to  the  death  of  Pittakos. 

In  Lesbos  she  learned  to  know  Sappho  and  her  academyp 
among  whom  she  first  became  conscious  of  the  gift  of  song, 
though  she  tells  us  little  about  her  great  inspirer.  Her 
closest  friend  was  Mnais  or  Mnasidika,  one  of  the  gentlest 
of  Sappho's  tuneful  company;  but  jealousy  parted  them,  and 
Bilitis  pursued  her  wanderings  to  Cyprus,  where  she  becam 
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attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  the  object  of  man- 
ifold veneration  to  that  **  admirable  people  in  whom  un- 
adorned beauty  roused  neither  laughter  nor  false  shame." 

Of  her  later  life  we  know  nothing.  When  she  ceased  to 
love  she  ceased  to  sing,  and  later  writers  have  told  us  little  of 
her,  though  they  have  sometimes  borrowed  from  her  poems. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  unknown.  Her  tomb  was  discov- 
ered at  Palaeo-Limisso  at  the  side  of  an  ancient  road  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  Amathonte  by  Mr.  G.  Heim.  The  tomb 
was  subterranean.  Within  was  a  portrait  sarcophagus  en- 
abling us  to  recognize  a  face  often  reproduced  by  the  artists 
of  Ionia. 

When  the  tomb  was  opened  she  appeared  in  the  state  in  which  pious 
hands  had  laid  her  twenty-four  centuries  before.  Vials  of  perfumes  hung 
hy  their  clay  handles,  and  one  of  them  was  still  fragrant,  after  so  long  a 
time.  The  mirror  of  polished  silver  in  which  Bilitis  had  seen  herself,  the 
stylet  that  had  drawn  the  blue  lines  over  her  eyelids,  were  found  in  their 
places.  A  little  nude  Astarte  relic,  ever  precious,  watched  still  over  the, 
skeleton  adorned  with  all  its  golden  jewelry,  and  white  as  a  snow-covered 
branch,  but  so  tender  and  so  fragile  that  the  moment  it  was  touched  it 
crumbled  away. 

Three  epitaphs  were  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  walls 
were  engraved  on  tablets  of  black  amphibolite  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  songs  of  Bilitis.  The  original  Greek 
poems  were  published  in  Leipzig  in  1894  by  the  discoverer, 
with  a  glossary.  All  but  twelve  of  them  were  translated  in 
the  next  year  into  French,  and  in  1896  six  of  them  were 
again  translated  into  French  and  published  in  the  Toung 
Ladies'  yournal  of  Paris,  a  fact  that  may  have  inspired  the 
dedication  of  the  present  translation  **  to  the  young  girls  of 
the  coming  society."  In  the  same  year  twenty-six  of  the 
songs  were  translated  into  German  by  Richard  Dehmel 
and  an  independent  translation  of  twenty  others  was  made  by 
Dr.  Goldmann,  while  Prof.  Willamovitz  Mollendorf  subject- 
ed them  to  minute  critical  study  in  the  Gdttinger  Gelehrter 
Anzeiger.  Then  in  1897  eight  of  the  songs  were  done  into 
Czech  and  four  into  Swedish.  Musical  accompaniments  to 
three  of  them  have  appeared  in  Paris. 

And  now,  with  an  ironical  smile,  the  author  of  **Aphro- 
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dite/'  M.  Pierre  Louys,  a  decadent  young  Frenchman,  steps 

forward  to  admit  that  he  invented  the  story,  wrote  the  Greek, 
edited  the  German  edition,  and  **  translated'*  the  French 
version.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  supereheries^ 
since  Chatterton. 

A  book  with  such  a  history  must  have  beauty  and  charm 
by  whomever  written^  and  in  spite  of  any  adventitious  inter* 
est  of  masquerade.  And  so,  indeed,  have  these  one  hundred 
and  fortj^-six  poems  in  prose  in  their  French  dress.  To  con- 
vey some  idea,  however  inadequate,  of  them  I  translate  the 
**  Third  Epitaph/* 

Under  the  dark  leaves  of  the  iaurcl,  under  the  amoroua  petals  of  the 
rose,  here  I  am  laid,  I  who  knew  to  weave  veree  on  verse  and  to  open  the 
budding  kiss. 

I  grew  in  the  land  of  the  nvmpht^.  I  lived  in  the  isle  of  girl-friendt.  I 
died  in  Venus'  isle.  Therefore  Is  mj  name  tlluetrious  and  my  stela  moUt 
with  01 L 

W'eep  not  for  me,  je  who  pass.  They  have  made  me  fair  obsequies. 
The  mourners  have  torn  their  checks.  They  laid  in  my  tomb  my  Tnirrors 
and  my  necklaces. 

And  now  J  over  the  pale  fields  of  Asphodel  I  wander,  impalpable  shade, 
and  the  memory  of  my  earthlv  life  is  the  joy  of  mv  life  below. 

B.  W.  W. 


1 
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A  Scholar's  Recollections. 

AuLD  Lang  Syne.     By  the  Rt.  Hon.   Prof*  F.  Max  Miiller.     New  Yor^ 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,     1898.     i2mo.     Pp.  ix.»  325. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  laid  the  scholarly  world  under  many 
obligations  ere  this,  but  his  present  book  will  probabl}^  gain 
him  readers  who  would  never  have  ventured  to  open  his  more 
formidable  but  often  delightful  volumes  devoted  to  the  science 
of  language.  He  has  written  the  most  charming  book  of 
reminiscences  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  year — a  book 
much  more  interesting  to  our  mind  than  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  late  volume,  good  as  that  is,  and  distinctly  more  read- 
able than  large  portions  of  the  Tennyson  memoir  were.  It 
is  not  a  formal  work  by  any  means,  having  been  undertaken 
as  an  entertainment  during  a  few  weeks  of  rest  prescribed 
by  a  physician;  it  is  not  strictly  new^  as  readers  of  Cosmap^ 
alis  will  perceive;  but  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  most 
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fascinating  of  desultory  books,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
in  its  favor. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  with  a  sort  of  appendix  in  the 

shape  of  an  essay  on  the  beggars  who  have  imposed  on  the 

fenial  scholar— an  unequal  Ihoiigh  pleasant  paper  that  might 

well  have  been  omitted.     The  first  part  deals  with  '^Musical 

Recollections,"  and  is  devoted  mainly  to  Mendelssohn  and 

Schumann.     Max  MuUer  had  musical  gifts  himself  which  he 

never  cultivated  to  any  extent;  he  could  therefore  enjoy  and 

comprehend  the  great  musicians  with  whom  fortune  brought 

him  in  contact,  and  could  write  about  them  sympathetically 

^nd  without  a  trace  of  envy.     Some  of  his  pleasantest  pages 

occur  in  this  part  of  his  book. 

More  important  is  the  second    part,    entitled   *'  Literary 
Xtecollections.'*     These  are  chiefly  concerned  with  German 
^nd  English  poets,  although  there  is  an  interesting  glimpse 
o>f  Lamartine,     Wilhelm  Muller,  the  author's  father,  Uhland, 
Hiickertt  and   Heine  are  the  most  important  Germans  dis- 
^:ussed  in  an  informal  way;  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  are  the  chief  Englishmen.     About  Tennyson 
^ne  or  two  anecdotes  are  told  that  do  not  serve  to  raise  him 
5n  our  estimation   as   a   man   if  the   old   maxim   holds  that 
*•  manners  maketh  man/*     Browning  and  Arnold  fare  much 
l)etter.     Of  English  prose- writers,  Charles  Kingsley,  Froude^ 
Ruskin,  and  Darwin  come  in  for  most  consideration » though 
there   is  an  amusing  account  of  an  interview  Max  Miiller 
once  had  w^ith  Macaulay  in  order  to  give  him  some  informa- 
tion on  the  project  of  teaching  the  oriental  languages  in 
England — ^information  that   could   not  be  given,   since    the 
great  historian  did  all  the  talking.     We  may  especially  com- 
mend  to  our  readers  Max    Muller*s   tributes   to   Kingsley 
and  Froude,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage. 

The  third  part  is  entitled  **  Recollections  of  Royalties," 
among  whom  are  included  the  three  Emperors  of  Germany^ 
but  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Httle 
duchy  of  Anhalt*  in  a  town  of  which,  Dessau,  Max  Miiller 
^vas  born  many  years  ago.     We  know  of  no  way  in  which 
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a  reader  can  get  with  little  trouble  a  better  descript 
what  one  of  the  little  German  principalities  was  10  its  palmy 
days;  and  as  we  are  all  prone  to  sneer  at  those  small  states, 
the  reading  of  these  interesting  pages  may  be  safely  com* 
mended*  But  it  is  really  unfair  to  pick  out  for  special  praise 
any  part  of  a  book  so  uniformly  charming. 


1 


A   SEWANEE    BOOK    ONCE    MORE, 

The  Ecumenical  CouNciLsi.  Dj  W.  P.  DuBo&e,  S.T.D,  The  ChrUtum 
Literature  Pybfishing  Company,  1897.  Second  edition  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Rt,  Rc\%  Thomas  F.  Gallor,  S,T,D.,  Bishop  ol  Tennessee, 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  most  scholarly  and  exhaust- 
ive review  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  DuBose's  work  on  the 
Conciliar  Period  which  the  Rev.  Professor  Greenough 
White  contributed  to  our  pages  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Since  then  the  book  has  passed  to  a  second  edition, 
to  which  Bishop  Gailor  has  added  a  historical  introduction 
designed  to  bring  the  volume  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
series  of  **  Epochs  of  Church  History,"  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  this  connection  we  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  an  able  and  appreciative  review  of  Dr.  DuBose^s 
book  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  London  Guardian, 
To  say  that  Dr.  DuBose  has  been  twice  reviewed  favorably 
by  this  great  Church  journal  means,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  he 
is  recognized  in  England  as  a  writer  of  force  and  acumen* 
When  we  come,  however,  to  make  a  close  examination  of 
the  reviews  themselves  we  find  that  they  mean  much  more 
than  this.  I 

The  notice  of  the  **  Soteriology  **  which  appeared  in  the 
Guardian  about  five  years  ago  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  had 
thought  upon  the  great  theme  of  the  incarnation.  The  re- 
view before  us  is  ev^en  more  outspoken  in  its  praise. 

^'The  %vhoIe  treatment  is  most  valuable/' 

**  It  is  based  to  some  extent^  no  doubt,  on  Dorner*s  greai 
%vork;  but  it  is  fresh  and  vigorous  throughout,  and  not  leas 
valuable  when**  the  author  **  diverges  from  Dorner's  treat 
jnent.'* 
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"Students  of  Church  histon^  will  find  here  a  most  stimu- 
T^ating  and  instructive  guide,  whilst  other  iheological  stu- 
dents who  might  not  be  drawn  to  it  by  its  title  will  find  it  no 
Tess  valuable.'* 

The  reviewer  seizes  at  once  upon  the  germinal  principle  of 

"^he  book,  which  is  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  was 

^  consecutive  growth.     **Each   successive  advance  in  the 

ealization  of  Him  at  once  opened  the  way  to  further  knowl- 

dge  and   made   new  errors  intellectually  possible.*'     For 

his  reason,  to  quote  Dr.  DuBose's  own  language,  *^  Chris- 

ologj"  will  never  be  complete,  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  con- 

— *4nce  us  that  tliere  is  a  truth  in   it,  of  %vhich,  while  it  is 

;^greater  than  our  knowledge,  we  may  yet  know  more  and 

more/*     It  is  this  historical  and  doctrinal  point  of  view  that 

-makes  the  ** Ecumenical  Councils*'  such  a  stimulating  and 

illuminating  treatise. 

The  reviewer  quotes  frequent  passages  to  illustrate  this 
method  of  the  author's  treatment;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  work  escapes  all  adverse  criticism.  The 
reviewer  declares  that  ''the  chief  drawback  of  the  book  is 
the  irregularity  of  its  style."  But  even  so  it  is  *' readable 
enough  and  abounds  in  sentences  which  are  singularly  hap* 
py.**  If  the  language  is  at  times  open  to  grave  objection 
and  to  possible  misconception,  of  w^hich  the  reviewer  gives 
several  instances,  it  is,  nevertheless,  just  to  add  that  **it 
would  be  unfair  to  tear  sentences  .  .  .  away  from  their 
context  and  judge  them  apart  by  themselves,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  say  that,  both  in  these  cases  and  in  too 
iiany  of  like  nature,  the  context  makes  it  clear  that  they  are 
Tieant  to  convey  a  perfectly  true  meaning." 

It  should  be  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the  Universit}^  of  the 
South  and  to  the  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  DuBose 
^liat  his  learning  and  abiHty  have  met  with  such  ready  and 
^^enuine  appreciation,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  England* 
\Ve  sincerely  hope,  and  in  this  we  but  express  the  earnest 
^i^sh  of  every  alumnus  as  well  as  of  every  professor  and  stu* 
^ent  of  Sewanee,  that  Dr.  DuBose  will  take  advantage  of 
^lie   year's   holiday   recently  voted   him  by   the    Board   of 
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Trustees  to  formulate  and  to  put  in  shape  the  book  which 
we  understand  he  has  it  in  his  heart  and  mind  to  write. 
He  owes  it  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world,  not  to  speak  of 
his  own  university  for  which  he  has  sacrificed  so  much,  to 
write  this  book  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work  that  he  has 
already  done  has  provoked  discussion  and  aroused  interest 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mind 
of  the  Church  is  ready  and  alert  to  hear  further  from  him. 
Christianity  stands  sadly  in  need  of  some  philosophy  which 
will  at  once  be  fundamental  and  yet  not  lose  touch  with  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age.  Dr.  DuBose  has  succeeded  in 
giving  us  such  a  philosophy,  and  the  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
men  of  the  Church  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact. 

W.  A.  G. 


That  veteran  editor  and  scholar,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett„ 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  edited  for  the  dainty  series 
koown  as  '*The  Muses*  Library''  (London,  Lawrence  & 
BuUen;  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  what  he  calls 
•*The  Poetry  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,"  This  is  but  to 
say  that  Dr,  Garnett  has  exercised  discretion  in  stripping 
Coleridge  of  some  of  his  metrical  baggage,  with  the  result 
that  that  great  poet,  whose  truest  and  highest  title  to  fame  is 
often  forgotten  on  account  of  his  renown  as -a  critic  and 
metaphysician,  takes  more  easily  his  rightful  place  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  a  great  poetic  age.  This  mode  of  edit- 
ing has  the  high  sanction  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  much  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  it.  We  merely  note  here  that  the  amount 
of  verse  that  Dr.  Garnett  saves  for  Coleridge*s  admirers  is 
not  inconsiderable  in  mere  quantity,  though  not  equal  in 
this  respect  to  what  can  be  saved  of  Wordsworth  or  Byron 
or  Shelley,  As  for  the  editor's  introduction  and  notes,  they 
are  as  excellent  as  we  always  expect  Dr.  Garnett's  work  to 
be*  How  he  gets  time  to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  does — 
two  volumes  are  announced  for  speedy  publication,  a  biog- 
raphj^  of  Wakefield,  the  colonizer,  and  a  history  of  Italian 
literature — is,  we  confess,  a  question  that  staggers  us.  But 
the  work  gets  done,  and  admirably  done. 


The  Appletons,  Mr*  Herbert  Spencer's  American  pub- 
lishers, have  just  issued  under  the  title  **  Various  Frag- 
rtients,*'  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  papers*  some  of 
Which  are  dated  as  early  as  1852  and  some  as  late  as  1896. 
Xi  is  needless  to  say  that,  whether  one  always  agrees  with 
IVIr.  Spencer  or  not,  there  is  food  for  serious  thought  in 
^verythin^j  he  writes.  Perhaps  his  views  on  Anglo-Ameri- 
c:aa    arbitration  and  on  various  questions  connected   with 
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book-selling  will  be  found  as  interesting  as  any  that  he  here 
45ets  forth.  

The  Macmillan  Company  have  just  published  an  eminently 
sane  and  valuable  text-book  on  the  "  Principles  of  English 
Grammar,"  by  Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia. 
The  volume  may  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  use  in 
schools  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  those  persons  who  need  to 
have  a  grammar  handy  in  addition  to  a  dictionary.  It  is  based 
on  common-sense  methods,  referring  problems  to  good  usage 
for  solution,  rather  than  settling  them  by  hard  and  fast  rules. 
It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  observe  the  bold  stand  taken 
with  regard  to  *'  It's  me  "  and  other  expressions  that  shock 
those  purists  whose  English  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  them- 
selves and  of  amusement  to  all  who  know  the  language. 


An  extremely  clever  volume  of  stories  which  we  can  rec- 
ommend to  all  who  wish  to  get  an  idea  of  the  spirit  perva- 
ding the  life  led  by  the  students  of  our  oldest  and  greatest 
university  is  •'  Harvard  Episodes,"  by  Charles  Macomb 
Flandrau  (Boston:  Copeland  &  Day).  Whether  when  one 
has  finished  the  book,  one  will  care  more  for  Harvard  than 
one  did  before  is  a  matter  about  which  we  are  in  doubt, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  stories  are  remarkably 
well  done  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  art  displayed  in  their 
construction  and  style.         

Mr.  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  whose  text-books  on  English  lit- 
erature are  well  known,  has  just  issued  an  *'  Introduction  to 
American  Literature"  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
which  is  marked  by  the  features  of  solid  merit  that  one  ex- 
pects to  find  in  all  his  work.  He  lays,  perhaps,  too  much 
stress  on  the  literature  of  the  various  sections,  but  this  fea- 
ture will  commend  his  book  to  some  teachers. 


The  latest  novel  of  Maurus  Jokai's,  about  whom  it  will  be 
remembered  Dr.  J.  B.  Henneman  wrote  most  interestingly 
in  this  Review  some  time  since,  to  be  issued  in  this  country 
is  '*The  Lion  of  Janina  "  (New  York:   Harpers),  which  is 


the  title  which  the  translator,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  has  given 
to  what  appeared  forty-five  years  ago  in  Hungary  as  '*The 
Last  Days  of  the  Janissaries  "  ( yanicsdrak  vig^nafjai) .  The 
new  title  is  aptly  chosen,  for  the  interest  of  the  story  centers 
around  the  ferocious  and  predaceous  AH  Pasha  of  Janina* 
For  those  who  care  for  the  novel  of  incident,  especially 
when  its  scenes  are  laid  in  strange,  romantic  lands,  the  novel 
will  have  its  interest,  although  we  confess  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  rate  it  so  highly  as  its  accomplished  translator 
does.  

A  new  novel  by  Pierre  Loti  is  always  a  cause  of  rejoicing 
to  those  who  love  the  elegaic  note  in  fiction,  and  perhaps  he 
has  never  struck  more  plaintive  chords  or  written  pages  of 
such  dainty  melanchol}*  as  in  '"  Ramuntcho  "  (Paris:  Lev}') 
He  has  chosen  once  more  an  exotic  scene,  but  this  time  he  has 
found  it  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  France,  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  within  hearing  of  the  ceaseless 
surges  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  form  a  sort  of  burden  ta 
the  various  mov^ements  of  what  seems  almost  as  much  a  mu- 
sical as  a  literary  composition.     The  first  and  longer  part  of 
the  story  exactly  fills  the  circle  of  a  year,  and  the  changes  in 
nature,  with  their  reflection    in  the  life  and  minds  of  this 
Unique  Basque  people,  are  caught  with  wonderful  delicacy. 
But  while  the  interest  is  chiefly  psychic,  the  story  is  not 
without  romantic  incident;  and,  since  it  is  written  with  entire 
chastity  of  pen,  we  commend  it  with  confidence  to  all  lovers 
of  delicate  fiction.  

In  ''The  Coming  People,"  byChariesF.  Dole  (New  York  r 
Crowell),  we  have  a  book  of  sturdy  and  resolute  Christian  op- 
timism, though  the  author  insists  that  he  is  a  pessimist  by 
temperament*  but  has  become  convinced  by  observation  that 
optimism  is  the  only  consistent  working  philosophy.     The 
author  is  by  no  means  oblivious  to  the  relics  of  barbarism  in 
modern  society  and  to  the  consequent  waste  of  energy,  but 
he  thinks  that  alt  history  justifies  the  hope  of  indefinite  sociaf 
evolution.     He  writes,  as  he  says,  "for  young  people  and  for 
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those  who  never  mean  to  grow  old;''  and  surely,  if  only  we 

can  believe  him,  our  lives  will  be  '*not  only  rich  and  joyous. 
but  true,  pure,  honorable,  noble,  and  reverent/'  We  wonder, 
however,  if  Mr.  Dole  is  quite  sure  that  pessimism  and  opti- 
mism are  not  less  a  matter  of  morals  than  of  digestion  and 

temperament,  m 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  will  find  no  reason  to 
wish  that  he  had  not  added  his  popular  '*Life  of  Gladstone" 
(the  Macmillan  Company)  to  his  long  list  of  works.  The  bi- 
ography appeared  first  in  serial  form  in  the  Outlook,  where  it 
attracted  considerable  attention,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  lose 
in  its  present  handsome  shape.  The  publishers  have  spared 
no  expense,  and  the  gorgeous  binding,  the  large,  open  pages, 
-and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  It  is  ■ 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  written  a  highly  eulo- 
gistic sketch  of  the  great  Liberal  leader.  It  is  equally  need- 
less to  say  that  he  will  not  please  his  Tor>^  readers  at  home 
or  those  Americans  who  think  it  fashionable  to  ape  every-  M 
thing  that  is  characteristic  of  English  aristocrats,  even  down 
to  their  lack  of  ideas.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  Mr. 
■Gladstone's  career  or  his  position  as  a  statesman.  We  are 
merely  concerned  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  pre- 
sented his  own  favorable  views  of  his  hero  in  a  very  dignified 
and,  on  the  whole,  convincing  manner,  and  that  we  can  cor- 
dially commend  his  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
career  of  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  modern  times. 


Some  months  ago  we  reviewed  a  little  volume  of  verse  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  which  struck  us  as  having 
many  fine  and  commendable  qualities.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  he  has  republished  his  poems,  %vith  some  additions,  in 
•quite  a  handsome  volume  (Boston:  Richard  G,  Badger  &  Co,) 
entitled  "The  Children  of  the  Night.*'  A  reperusal  of  Mr. 
Robinson*s  verses  confirms  us  more  than  ever  in  the  judg- 
ment we  first  passed  upon  them.  He  has  merits  that  will 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  success  that  we  believe  he  will 
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attain  in  time,  if  he  goes  on  steadily  devoting  himself  to  his 
work.  Some  of  his  octaves  and  sonnets  are  particularly  no- 
ticeable for  imaginative  force. 


A  book  to  which  we  can  merely  call  attention  here  is  the 
new  life  of  that  great  soldier  and  noble  man,  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  which  Prof.  Henry  Alexander  White,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  has  prepared,  and  which  the  Putnams 
have  published  in  their  well-known  series,  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations/'  That  Lee  was  a  hero  and  that  the  late  Confeder* 
acy  had  unity  enough  to  rank  for  the  purposes  of  this  series 
as  a  nation  are  facts  that  will  be  called  into  question  only 
by  the  captious.  Prof.  White  has  had  exceptional  opportu- 
nities for  studying  Lee's  career,  but  the  main  questions  his 
readers  will  ask  themselves  are  whether  he  has  treated  Lee's 
military  services  with  full  technical  knowledge  and  what  has 
been  the  biographer's  attitude  toward  the  great  constitu- 
tional questions  that  divided  the  country  in  the  sixties.  With 
regard  to  these  two  points  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  say 
something  later.  

A  book  of  such  literary*  as  well  as  historical  importance  as 

Dr.  John  Fiske's  **Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors''  (Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with* 

^ut  comment.     Of  Dn  Fiske's  delightful  style  there  is  no 

Heed  of  saying  anything  at  this  late  day;  but  we  may,  perhaps. 

Call  our  readers*  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  this  Northern 

Scholar  we  owe  what  is  not  merely  the  best-written  history 

Cfcf  the  Southern  colonies,  but  also  the  most  sympathetically 

Avritten.     There  is  not  a  trace  of  querulous  or  sectional  criti- 

cirism  to  be  found  in  either  volume,  and  this  is  a  fact  almost 

^^dthout  parallel  in  our  historical  literature.     We  therefore 

'T'ecommend  Dr.  Fiske*s  work  most  heartily  to  all  our  readers. 

It  will  doubtless  draw  them  on  to  the  six  other  volumes  de- 

"voted  to  our  early  history,  of  which  he  is  the  most  fascinating 

-expositor.  _ 

The  following  books  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan 
<Dompany  lie  on  our  table,  some  of  them  for  careful  review 
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hereafter:  **The  Principles  of  Grammar,"  by  Herbert  J. 
Davenport  and  Anna  M.  Emerson;  "Practical  Ethics,"  by- 
Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick;  '*The  Teaching  of  Morality,"  by 
Sophie  Bryant  (^these  two  books  belong  to  the  *•  Ethical  Li- 
brary" series);  '* Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,"  edited  by  W. 
H.  Carruth,  Ph.D.;  '* Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction and  Related  Topics,"  by  Prof.  William  Archibald 
Dunning;  "Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  History  of 
the  United  States,"  edited  by  Prof.  William  Macdonald; 
**A  Genealogy  of  Morals,"  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche  (this  is 
the  tenth  volume  of  "Nietzsche's  Collected  Works,"  edited 
by  Alexander  Tille,  it  contains  the  poems  of  Nietzsche  as 
well);  "A  Student's  History  of  the  United  States,"  by 
Prof.  Edward  Channing;  "Village  Sermons,"  by  the  late 
Dean  Church  (Third  Series);  "The  Finances  of  New 
York  City,"  by  Edward  Dana  Durand,  Ph.D.;  "France," 
by  J.  E.  C.  Bodley  (two  volumes). 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  "  Interpretations  of  Life 
and  Religion,"  by  Walton  W.  Battershall,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany — a  volume  of  sermons  of 
which  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  are  the  publishers;  and  of  "A 
National  Church,"  by  William  Reed  Huntington,  Rector  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  being  the  Bedell  Lectures  for 
1897  (Scribner's). 


J.  M.  Donaldson,  President.  F.  A.  Pattie,  Cashier. 

T.  A.  Embrey,  Vice-President. 


ANK   OF 

WINCHESTER, 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 


State  Depository.       Depository  of 
University  of  the  South. 


A  6BNBRAX  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED. 


We  solicit  accounts,  no  matter  how  small,  and  promise  prompt 
and  careful  attention  to  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 


mMmmMMimmm^ 


To  the  land  of  the  suns 

CALIFORNIA- 

To  the  land  of  the  legendary  Tohecx 

MEXICO. 

Did  you  erer  Tint  them?    If  you  hare  nercr  made  die 
journey*  tty  it.    Make  it  Tia 

New  Orleans  and  the 
Southern  Pacific, 

and  you  will  realize  that  die  mtmttwr  delig^  of  die  two  in/ 
terestiiig  and  lorely  sections  are  an^k  recompense  for  die 

FROSTS  YOU  LEAVE  AT  HOME. 

It  is  a  speedy  transition  from  blizzards  to  the  yemal  zephyrs 
of  the  West  i  and«  if  you  make  the  trip  on  the  incomparable 

SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX, 

you  will  fully  understand  what  modem  transcontinental  trard 
really  is«  If  you  wish  to  anticipate  a  few  of  the  charms  which 
will  greet  you  en  route«  send  14  cents  to  corer  postage^  and  we 
will  forward 

THROUGH  STORYLAND  TO  SUNSET  SEAS, 

a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  250  pageSf  together  with 
a  copy  of  **  Vamos  a  Mexico/'  a  delightful  exposition  of  Toltec 
land*    Write  us  for  information  as  to  details  and  rates. 

S.  F.  J3.  MORSB, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


American  National  Bank, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Casli    Capital,  01,000,000. 


BOAKO  OF  Directors.— W.  W.  Berry,  John  Woodard,  V.  L.  Kirkman, 
John  M.  Lea,  R.  W.  Turner,  W.  G.  Bush,  Byrd  Donglas,  A.  W.  Harris,  A. 
H.  Robinson,  R.  L.  Weakley,  Horatio  Berry. 

Officbrs.— W.  W.  Berry,  President;  John  M.  Lea,  Vice-President;  A. 
W.  Harris,  Cashier ;  N.  P.  LeSneur,  Assistant  Cashier. 

Sanford  Duncan.         George  I.  Waddey. 

DUNCAN  &  WADDEY, 

LOANS,  REAL 

SALES,  ESTATE 

RENTS.  AGENTS. 

214  Union  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Publisbing  House 
M.  E.  Cburcb,  South. 

Can  Supply  Any  Book  You  Want 
No  Matter  Where  Published  XX 

Books  of  Theology, 
Books  of  Biography, 
Books  of  History, 
Books  of  Poetry, 
Books  of  Miscellany, 
Books  of  Classics. 

Our  faciUties  for  BCX)KBINDING.  FINE  PRINTING, 
BLECTROTYPING.  eta.  arc  of  the  best 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Birthday  or  Anniyersary 
Gifts  for  General  Use  of 
Old  and  Young. 


GREAT  inKOUGH  CAR  LINE 


TO  AND  FROM 


Memphis  and  Southwest. 

St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Northwest 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Southeast 

Through  Sleepers  and  Coaches  to  Memphis,  via  McKenric*  Through 
Sleepers  from  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  to  St.  Louis.  •'  Dixie  Fijer/* 
through  Sieepers  between  Nashville  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  without  change 
the  vear  round.     For  further  information,  call  upon  coupon  ticket  agents 

or  aadress  ]f}^  L.  DASLBY,  Gen.  I'ass.  and  Ticket  Agt.*  Nashville,  Tenfl* 


1 


AUTHOR(Z£D  CAPITAL.  $100,000. 


W.  C.  COLLIER  GROCERY  CO., 


WaOLaALB  AND  ROTA  I F^  DEALBliS  IN 


Imported  !i<  Domestic  Groceries. 


601  and  603  Cbiircb  St.,  Nasbvilte,  Tenn. 


"^V*  C  Coll  I  MR,  President;  Pope  Taylor,   Vke- President; 

J.  E.  Hart,  Secreietry  and  Treasurer. 

WARREN   BROS., 

Surveying  and  MathematicaJ  Listrumen  tSf 
and  Drawing  Materials  for  Scientific  and 
Technical  Schools.     X     X    X     X    X 


HEALERS   IS 


Supplies  for  Oil- in!  Water-Color  Painting. 

I  Pastel  and  Miniature  Painting f  Charcoal  and  Craye 

^H  oa  Drawing,  Designing,  Etching,  Modeling,  etc*f 

^H  Books  on  Art  and  Art  Studies.     Catalogues  seat 

^H  free.    XXXXXXXXXX 

^H  Sasb,  DoorSf  BOndSf  and  ReadyeMixed  Paints. 

^^  General  Supply  of  House  ^Painters*  Materials,  X 

Corner  College  and  Church  Streets.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Southern  Railway. 

Greatest  Highway  of  Travel, 
Reaching  the  Principal  Cities  of 
the  South  with  Its  Own  Lines* 

Solid  V^stibul^d  Trains,  Ujie^sT 
celled  BquipTJiGnt,  Dinins^Cnrs^ 

Speedy 

Safety, 

Comfort* 


Pullmatt  Drawing'Rootit  Buffet  Sleepind-ear 


WITHOUT   CHANGE,  BETWEEN 


Nashville,  Washington,  and  New  York, 


A  Thought 


'*  Your  nuiehlne  r«((ulri!«  Irsi  meatml  cITort  lo 
ij»prrate  than  any  othetp  allowing  the  op^pmtur  lo 
give  his  full  attention  to  his  composltton.  Anrt  In 
other  respects  It  U  peTie<:U**^'^Sttp*rintttiif*^i  o/ 
PHbiit  Sckaalt^  Monigom*ri\  Ala, 


fT\  9  **^  purchased  a  Smith  Premier  three  year*  ago»  have  been  luing  sumr 

I     "I  H'T^  d  contlAntly  in  Ihe  telegraph  work,  which  Is  the  fastest  work  a  type* 

1      fill  I  writer  hais  to  do*    The  machine  la  now  at  f^ood  as  new,  and  It  has  not 

^    AAAXS*'  ^^^  ^  ^^^j  f^^  repviirt/*— «:    T.  Bt$dd,   TtU^^raph  Qp^ator,  Cknrief 

•*  One  point  ol  roperlorlty  that  will  always  make  the  Smilh  Premier  :i 
favorite  U  the  elaaticUy  and  cosiness  of  touch.  Before  purchaslni^  llie 
SmJih  Premier  t  was  0[TCr«tln[|;  a  New  Vosl,  artd  I  find  tliat  I  can  do 
tnuch  more  work  on  the  Smith  Premier  liian  I  could  do  on  ihe  Voal, 
and  with  much  more  ease  and  comfort."— K  i^.  LitcAt  Attomfy^  Afkf- 
xi/ft,  jV,  €, 


Labor 
Saver 


is  the 


Smith 

Premier 

Typewriter. 


Simple  Keyboard — ^ea^iest  to  learn. 
Lightest  Touch — easiest  to  operate. 
Ball-Bearmg  Carriage — friction )esf>. 
Bali-Bearing  EKcapement — most  speedy- 
Single  Scale — avoids  doubt. 
Carriage  Not  Lifted — ivaves  time. 
Ribbon  Self-Reversing^ — requires  no  altentiori* 
Tvpe  All  Cleaned  in  Thirty  Seconds* — neatness. 
Alinement  Permanent— widest  tvpe-bar  support. 
Paper  Feed  Self- Adjusting — for  many  sheets. 
Writes  on  Ruled  Paper- -without  shifting  sheet. 
Two  Margin  Stops — instantly  set  or'*  jumped." 
Automatic  in  Many  Operations — saves  thought. 
W'ear  Distributed— most  durable. 
Many  Other  Advantages — aiding  easy  operation* 
Sales  Greater  Than  Any  Other  Two  Machines. 


fen'   '       '■' 
or"  ]-■ 
e«plj. 

mter  uAr-r*.     \\ 
V.vM  -^  ly  hare  a  friend  who  does. 


pithily  pointing  the  advanLige*  of  th*?  Smith  Premier; 

Htitajges  for  Lawyers;  or  the  Smith  Premier  *'  Primer,*' 

nr  "  Testimonials,    ffivlniF  the  experience  of  Smith  Pre- 

TT'tiiv  I  urn  Is  n  these  booklets,  eYen  Ifyott  do  not  wish  to  purchase  at  once. 


Brandon  Frintinc  Co.,  •"'"''"A'sSf  Tc^r'"' 

A  Local  Agent  in  Every  Prominent  Town  in  the  South* 


RENWICK  W,  CROTHHRS, 

Publisher,    Bookseller^   Stationer,    and 

Importer, 

246  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

4  Bet  ween  i9tb  and  201I1  Streets), 

The  latest  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Books  kept  in 
stock,  also  the  Standard  Works. 

A  specialty  made  of  searching  for  **  scarce  "  and  "*out  of 
print"  books. 

Books  not  in  stock  obtained  at  short  notice. 

Books  imported  to  order. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Liberal  discount  given  to  Clerg>'^  and  Students. 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  promptly. 


REED  HOUSE, 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN, 


3A.iVl   R^  RHHOty  Maoa^er. 


Rates  According  to  Location  of  Room,   m  m  m  u  m  m 


DUSTLESS  BLflGKBOflRDS. 

Tho  Only  nuBtlcsa  Blai^khaard  in  the  World, 

THE  GREGORY  TALC  PLATE  BLACKBOARD  and   GREGORY 

NATURAL  TALC  CRAYONS  are  an  absolutely  ciustless  combi nation. 
Used  by  hundreds  of  leading  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  Stales 
and  Canada.    Millions  of  feet  in  daily  use. 

THE  GREGORY  MODEL  ERASER  is  the  most  durable  eraser  on 
the  market.  Made  entirely  of  fine  felt  No  noise  when  dropped  on  the 
floor.     Send  for  catalogue  and  samples,  free. 

OREGORy  TflLG  BLflGKBOftRD  MD  GRflYON  CO.,  Kashville.  Tenn, 


PLANT 
SYSTEM 


FLORIDA. 


<  *  DOUBLE  DAILY  •••  o- 
THROUGH  CAR  SERVICE 


^"^  ATLANTA  0  TIFTON,  or 
MONTGOMERY  ^  THOMASVILLE. 


WITHOUT  CHANGE. 


PLANT  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

PORT  TAMPA, 
=Lk     mobile.  ALA.. 
---        KEY  WEST.  FLA., 


HAVANA,  CUBA. 


For  i&ilmg  dates,  rates,  fichedules,  or  anv  information,  address 


R.  L.  TODD. 

Dtvisioti  P3«i,  Agl.,  Mont^otDrr^^  Ala. 


B.  W.  WRENN. 


THE   SEWANEE   REVIEW. 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


THIS  Re%*iew  has  been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Facult}^  of  the  University*  of  the  South  at  Se- 
wanee,  Tenn.  It  will  be  devoted  to  reviews  of  leading 
books  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  Theologjs 
Philosophy,  Historj^  Political  Science,  and  Literature  as  re- 
quire fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular  maga- 
sines,  and  less  technical  treatment  than  they  receive  in 
specialist  publications.  In  other  words,  the  Review  will 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews 
than  Is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 

Intending  contributors  and  publishers  desiring  to  have 
their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated 
below*  Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  enclosed.  In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
tributor must  be  given. 

Each  number  will  consist  of  128  large  octavo  pages, 
printed  on  heavy  paper.  The  dates  of  issue  will  be  January 
1st,  April  1st,  July  1st,  and  October  ist  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2  a  year  in  advance.  Single  numbers,  50 
cents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following 
rates: 


One  Fftgc 
Hall  Page 
Quarter  Pa^e. 
Eighth  Page.. 


One  Time.     TwoTleaei,  Three  Time*.  Four  limes. 


$40  00 
6  00 


f  50  00 
is  ou 
15  00 

8  00 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 
Sbwanbe  Tenn. 


T.  J.  MOONEY, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


FINE  PLUMBING. 


Large  Stock  of  Plumbers*  Gas,  and  Steam 
Fitters  supplies  and  Gas  Machines,  Steam 
and  Hot-Water  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus 


Gas  and  Electric  Chandeliers,  Dynamos, 
Electric  Bells,  Annunciators,  and  All  Kinds 
of  Electric  Supplies 


COLUMBIA  AND  HARTFORD  BICYCLl 


Office  and  Warerooms.  617  and  619  Church  Stret 
Telephone,  641. 


Whole  No,  33. 


teWANEE  REVIEW 

A  QDARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  LITERARY  STUDIES 


WILLIAM  P.  TRENT,  £dUor 
BENJAMIN  W.  WELLS,  Associate  Editor 

JULY,   1898 

I.  The  Roman  Elegy W.  P*  Trent 

II»  Two  Contemporary  Mystics     ....      W.  N.  Guthrie 
ni-  The  PossiMities  of  the  South  in  Literature  .  C.  A.  Smith 
IV.   The  War- Lyrics  of  England.     IL   ,     .     •     .      Leo  Loeb 
V.  Popular  Pagan  Literature  of  the  Second 

Christian  Century Joakim  Reinhard 

VL  Harriet  Beccher  Stowe W,  A*  Guerry 

VIL   Traveling  Libraries  in  Alabama^ 

Kate  H.  Morrissbttr 

rilL  Bacchylides Charles  W.  Bain 

IX,  A  Novelist  of  the  Hour     ....       Grebnough  Whits 
X-  Reviews 

Holm's  History  0/ Greece      .....       .       W*  H.>f  ACKelLJIR 

Ttiree  Novels  (Flood's  The  Great  Seven— the  Greater  Nine,  Church* 

lll't  The  Celebrity,  Castle's  The  Pride  of  Jennico);  Windham's 

*'  Poems  of  Shakspere  '* 

Notes 

Willoughby's  Workingmen*«  In&urance;  Blaze  de  Burjr't  French 
Literature  of  To-daj;  MlftceU&neouft 


The  Uniyersity  of  the  South, 


SEWANEE,  TENN. 


The  University  is  under  the  joint  control  of  fifteen  dio- 
ceses of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church*  Opened  in  1868, 
Located  at  Sewanee»  Tenn.,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Sc- 
wanee  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 

Vacation  from  December  20th  to  March  14th,  instead  of 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  following  Departments  of  the  University  are  well 
equipped  and  fully  organized: 

ACADEMIC.  THEOLOGICAU  MEDICAL, 
LAW,  AND  ENGlNEERINa 

A  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  COURSE  in  Finance  and  Econ- 
omy is  provided  for  students  not  intending  to  study  for 
degrees.  This  course  extends  over  two  years,  and  includes 
the  study  of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Banking,  Po- 
litical Science,  History,  Engliivh,  and  Modern  Languages. 

THE  SEWANEE  GRAMMAR- SCHOOL  prepares  boys 
for  this  and  other  Universities  and  for  business. 

The  Lent  term  of  the  University  begins  March  17th,  1898, 
and  the  Trinity  term  on  August  8th, 

For  catalogues  and  other  information,  address 

B,  Lawton  Wiggins,  fA.A., 


]t»l«r»4  a&  \Mm  tottF^/Oo*  al  htwtltm,  T#ftn,f  M  « 


W.  D.  GALE, 

General  Insurance  Agent, 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


T.  H.  PAYNE  &  CO., 

DJ£ALSfU»  IN' 

Books,  Stationery,  -^  Wall-Paper. 

EXGKAVED  CARDS 

AND  WKDDIKG-INVITATIOXS. 

BlicKensderfer     , 

TypewriterT 

84  Letters  and  Characters. 
Weight,  Six  Pounds. 
Price,  $35. 

HqtmU  any  of    the   Ht^h' Priced    Mm^ 

'  c!iine«  In  Capacity  and  Qoallty  n|  work, 
luid  cxcrU  them  all  In  convenience.  VxjUU 
Keyboard.    Write  for   descriptivi^   caU 

T.  H.  Payne  &  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  First  National  Bank, 

TULLAHOMA,  TENN. 


W.  C.  COLLIER  GROCERY  CO, 

r 

Imported  il'  Domestic  Groceries. 


WHOLESALE  AMD  RETAIL  D£ALS»8  IK 


601  and  603  Cburch  St..  Nasbviile.  Tetin. 


W.  C.  Collier,  President;  Pope  Taylor,   Vice-President; 

J.  E.  Hart»  Secrei&fy  and  Treasurer, 

WARREN   BROS., 

Surveying  and  Mathema  tical  Instrumen  fs, 
and  Drawing  Materials  lor  Scientific  and 
Technical  Scbools.     X     X     X     X    X 


dkaleks  in 


Supplies  for  Oil- !!i£  Water-Color  Painting. 

I  Pastel  and  Mmiatuft  Painfing,  Charcoal  and  Cray^ 

I  on  Drawing,  Designing,  Etching,  Modeling,  etc*t 

I  Books  on  Art  and  Art  Studies,     Catalogues  sent 

I  free.    XXXXXXXXXX 

^^h  Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  and  Ready^Mized  Paints* 

^^^  General  Supply  of  House  "Painters'  Materials*  X 

Corner  College  and  Church  Streets,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


atw«ys  have  %  strong  predUectlaa  for  onr  j 
choice  confections.  They  know  (hat  the^-  are 
purr,  fresh»  and  delidoui;*  luid  ttiat  they  aJid 
the>  l«abies  can  eftt  Ihem  with  imponUy.  For 
fresh  n«S5,  purity,  mnd  excellence  ow  canfec- 
tlonc-ry  U  unHvaled.  Try  A  boic  of  our  e*- 
quinlte  chocolates,  nmrshmmllows,  mfatturit, 
and  French  bonbons,  «nd  yon  will  say  tb<*  | 
same.  

Dorider  &  Sldebottom, 

S13  Churqh  St.,        NASHVILLE,  TEPfW. 


Buying  Hoase  Furnishings  from 

PHIUUIPS  &  BUTTORFF'S 

is  like  procuring  an  education  from  Scwancc— you  gc^  the  best 
there  is. 

Write  PHILLIPS  &  CUTTORFF  MKG.  CO,,  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  far  any 
information  you  want  about  Stoves,  Tinwure,  Mantels  and  Grates>»  Queen*** 
Ware,  Glassware,  Woodenware,  Toys,  Bicycle&i  Fine  China  and  Cut  Glft&i», 
W^edding  and  Ilollda)'  Presents.     All  goods  sold  either  wholesale  or  retail. 


I 


STABtiSH&D  IS79. 


INCORl'ORATCD  IS9fi. 


Braid  Eloctrio  Company^ 

l^inuracturers.  Jobbers,  anil  Dealers  In 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES, 

Incnndescent  Electric  Iilg:ht  Wim,  Electric  Bella,  Annunciators, 
Burglar  Ahirtns,  an<l  Telephones  for  Private  Lloe  Vse, 


316  North  Market  Street, 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


MITCHELL'S 
^ome  ^  Tifade   Candies, 

Chocolates  and  Bonbons.    Fresh  Daily. 

I'ai'ked  ill  pretty  boxes  for  city  and  out-of-town  rtelivery. 
3*3  UNION  STREET,        -       -       -        NASHVILLE.  TENN.  | 


BERRY,  DBMOVILLB  &  CO., 


BSTABUSHeO  133^, 


Wholesale  Druggists  and  Importers. 

FULL  STOCK  OF  PURE  WHISKIES, 
WINES,  AND  BRANDIES— FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC— ALWAYS  ON 
HAND  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

loi  Public  Square,  NASHYII^I/B,  TBNN. 

Edgefield  and  NasliYille  Mfg.  Co. 


jCumbers 

Jfumiture, 

6ash,  7)oors, 

7)esks,  Counters, 

iSiinda,   Jframoa, 

iSookeaaes, 

Tlfoidin^s,  Ceiiin^, 

Church  iPews, 

Sid/ny,  y^/oortny. 

J^ardwood  Vfanieh,              / 

lnk  and  office  fixtures  a  spbciai^ty. 

Factory  and  Mills  Comer  Main  and  First  Streets. 


ORR,  JACKSON  &  CO., 


NASHVILLE,  TENN., 


WHOLESALE    DEALERS   IN 


Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 


GATO'S  CONQUEST. 
FLOR  DE  CUBA, 
EL  MERITO,  and 
MORMON  GIRL  CIGARS. 


"  It  is  a  book  of  great  value. "~Rev.  Thomas  Rioigy,  D.D. 

VINDICATION  OF  ANGLICAN 
ORDERS. 

Bv  the  Rew  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.D.     In  two  volume^.,  8vo,  cloth,  gill 
400  pages  each.     Price,  $5  net 

From  many  complimentary  letters  reciflved  from  well  known  sctitiUir*^  we  snbiiiJt  but 
two  excerpts  for  want  of  Kpuce, 


The  Rl.  R«y.  H.  C.  Polter, 
D.D..  D.C.L.,  and  Biahop 
of  New  York,  wrilcs 
{Nov.  iSc^): 

''  I  have  been  ttrongly  Im- 
preBsefl  with  its  except! ounl 
excellence  In  mosy  iinusaal 
respecii.  Its  sXng^uIar  clear- 
neia*  sacctnctne-Sfti  jiutneu 
of  itatement  and  admlrahle 
arrangement  make  it,  I  Lhlnk^ 
a  work  of  lastlny-  valtie.  It 
oui^ht  to  be  in  the  h^uida  of 
I  very  one  in  whom  our  Or* 
de.  c  are  matters  of  Interest 
"Concern, 


The    Kev,    Theodore    M.   Riley. 
S,T.D.*  ftomctime  Proft'ssor  of 
E<!clesia£ticali  IliKtory  ,il  Na«- 
hntith^nnd  now  Professor  rit  the 
General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  write«  (Nov.  1897): 
■*  Its  hUrrvst  ia  tta  reinArluLble  a« 
Hs  reJiearch  and  its  learning,  and 
it  seems  to  me  Its  unanswerable 
truth  and  ^ppositeness.     I  know 
of  no  bo(]'k  of  tfuch  present  value, 
and  I  ajTi  sure  it  will  receive  here- 
after   pe.moaficnt    attention.      Its 
necessarily  polemic  tone  will  not 
diminish  'the  weight  of   its  ar- 
ffuments,    and    its    far  -  reaching 
thought,   its    g^reat    feiirness,    its 
tmly  ecumenical  spirit.  Us  appre- 
ciation  of   antiquitv  and  of  the 
present  venerable  ^^ast  will  car* 
ry  Its  force  for  beyond  our  own 
COinro  union." 


Th*  UviHg  CI«r*Yl,  In  A] 
Iwn^  and  scholarty  revlevr] 
(Dec,  4,  1S97),  »»•»- 

**  It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  ta  ] 
welcome  this  fvorless,  «reU* 
ordered  and  valuable  vindJ- 
catlofl  of  Ihe  validity  of  Ati- 
g^ltcan  Orders  a^ajnat  tba 
iUtacks  made  upon  Ihcm  ^\ 
Rome.*' 

•*  There  is  so  much  tn  tluae  ' 
volume*  which  is  of  real 
value,  so  many  weighty  ar^- 
mentfi  that  ane  urg«d  with 
forcible  and  sometimes  crush'* 
tn^  effect,  that  we  weIconi«  ' 
this  work  as  an  Important 
vindication  of  the  position 
of  the  AwjifUcHn  Church/ 


jAi'ES  Pott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  4th  Ave.  and  22d  St., 

New  York. 
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THE  ROMAN  ELEGY. 

The  elegiac  couplet  was  used  by  Ennius  and  Lucilius  for 
epigrams  and  satires;  but  to  Catullus,  the  real  father  of  Ro- 
man lyrical  poetry,  must  be  given  the  credit  of  first  making 
effective  use  of  it  in  truly  personal  verse.*  The  great  suc- 
cessor and  imitator  of  Sappho  did  not,  however,  bring  it  to 
such  perfection  as  he  attained  in  more  strictly  lyrical  meas- 
ures, and  his  distinguished  follower,  Horace,  was  both  as  a 
critic  and  as  a  poet  averse  to  its  use.  Virgil  chose  for  his 
part  rather  to  perfect  the  hexameter,  so  that  the  develop- 
ment both  of  the  elegiac  couplet  and  of  true  elegiac  poetry 
was  left  to  a  body  of  younger  men  who  have  since  been 
known  as  the  Roman  elegists  far  excellence^  Gallus,  Tibul- 
lus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

There  were  plain  reasons  why  Catullus  and  Horace  should 
not  devote  themselves  to  elegiac  poetry.  The  nature  of 
Catullus  was  too  intense  and  passionate  to  be  satisfied  long 
with  anything  less  than  the  most  direct  and  vehement  forms 
of  melic  poetry.  He  could,  it  is  true,  admire  the  Alexan- 
drian elegists,  especially  Callimachus,  whose  '*Lock  of 
Berenice*'  he  probably  translated  as  we  have  seen,  and  he 

^Sellar  remarks  that  the  elegiac  couplet  was  used  by  Q.  Catulus  and 
Valerius  ^dituus  early  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  for  "short  erotic  pieces," 
possibly  in  the  vein  of  Meleager  and  the  other  contemporary  Greek  an- 
thologists. (*'  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets,"  p.  206.)  Throughout  this 
paper  I  rely  largely  on  this  admirable  book. 
17 
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certainly  was  much  influenced  by  them,  as  M.  Lafaj^e  and 
other  scholars  have  pointed  out.  Nevertheless  his  affinities 
were  with  the  melic  bards  of  early  Greece  rather  than  with 
the  decadents  of  the  court  of  the  Ptolemie^.  Horace,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  too  much  irony  and  humor  in  his  com- 
position either  to  write  elegies  or  to  tolerate  them,  and  his 
genuine  lyrical  faculty  (often  underestimated)  sent  him 
back,  like  Catullus,  to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Indeed,  he 
had  so  little  sympathy  with  the  elegies  his  young  countr)'- 
men  were  writing,  in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrians,  that  he 
actually  called  the  elegiac  couplet  exiguus^  "trifling,"  and 
limited  its  functions  to  "the  expression  of  sorrow  and  to 
inscriptions  on  votive  offerings."  ("ArsPoet.,"  75.)  And 
yet  both  he  and  Catullus  could,  on  occasion,  compose  tender 
and  touching  lyrics  of  grief.  Horace's  lament  for  Quinctil- 
ius, beginning "  o^«/s  desiderw''  (Carm.,  I.,  xxiv.)  is  exqui- 
sitely elegiac,  and  that  he  could  strike  chords  proper  to  the 
love  elegy  is  plain  to  any  reader  of  the  lovely  "  Eheu  fuga- 
ces."  (Carm.,  II.,  xiv.)  ^  So,  too,  Catullus'  brief  poem  on 
his  brother's  death  (ci.)  (his  lines  on  the  fate  of  Lesbia's 
sparrow  have  rather  the  intensity  of  the  true  ode  than  the 
pensive  melancholy  of  the  elegy)  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  men: 

Atque  in  perpetuom,  frater,  ave  atque  vale. 

Certainly  Cicero's  idea  that  the  verses  of  Euphorion  had 
corrupted  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Catullus  was  not 
true  with  regard  to  the  master  himself.  There  was  nothing 
effeminate  about  Catullus'  passions,  whether  of  love  or  hate, 
and  although  he  could  admire  the  "Lock  of  Berenice," 
he  could  also  appreciate  to  the  full  the  glory  of  Sappho.  It 
was  the  disciple  of  Sappho  rather  than  of  Callimachus  that 
thus  lamented  his  brother:  "Borne  through  many  peoples 
and  over  many  seas,  O  brother,  I  come  to  these  sad  fu- 
neral rites  of  thine,  in  order  to  bestow  upon  thee  the  last 

>The  beautiful  ode  to  Valgius  (Carm.,  II.,  ix.)  on  the  loss  of  Mystes,  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  bit  of  sensible  advice  given  to  an  elegiac  poet  who 
was  sighing  himself  away,  than  as  a  consolation  ode  proper,  whether  it  be 
addressed  to  Tibullus  or  not.     (Cf.  Carm  ,  I.,  xxxi.) 
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gifts  belonging  to  the  dead,  and  to  apostrophize  in  vain  thy 
silent  ashes;  since  fortune  has  taken  thee,  even  thee,  away 
from  me,  O  wretched  brother,  cruelly  ravished  away.  .  .  . 
Now,  nevertheless,  do  thou  accept  these  sad  funeral  gifts, 
prescribed  by  primitive  ancestral  custom,  well  watered  as 
they  are  by  fraternal  tears,  and  forever,  O  brother,  hail  and 
farewell!" 

But,  if  the  natures  of  Catullus  and  Horace  were  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  elegiac  Muse,  that  of  the  ten- 
der Virgil  would  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  apt.     Yet 
we  have  hardly  an)rthing  of  his  in  the  elegiac  couplet,  while 
only  two  pastoral  elegies  and  a  few  pathetic  lines  in  the 
**.^neid"  warrant  us  in   including  his  great  name  in  our 
catalogue  of  the  elegiac  bards.     The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
just  as  Horace  and  Catullus  were  engaged  in  bringing  to 
perfection  the  strictly  lyrical  measures,  and  just  as  TibuUus 
'was  soon  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  elegiac  coup- 
let, so  Virgil  bent  his  genius  to  the  perfecting  of  the  hexam- 
eter and   to  the  development  of  idyllic   and   epic  poetry. 
Like  Catullus,  he  looked  back  both  to  the  Alexandrians  and 
to  the  bards  of  the  elder  Greece ;   but  the  poets  whom  he 
xeverenced  were    Theocritus,    Hesiod,   and    Homer.      He 
could  not  escape  the  artificiality  of  imitation,  but  he  could 
escape  that  of  hybridism.     Hence  his  elegies  were  of  the 
Theocritean,    not  the  Philetan,  type,    and  hence  it   is  that 
traces  of  their  influence  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  no 
less  a  poet  than  Milton. 

The  two  pastoral  elegies  of  Virgil  are  the  fifth  and  tenth 
of  his  Eclogues,  entitled  respectively  **  Daphnis  '*  and  **  Gal- 
lus.'*  That  on  Daphnis,  while  modeled  on  the  first  Idyl 
of  Theocritus,  is  so  unelaborate  as  hardly  to  require  notice. 
That  on  Gallus,  the  elegiac  poet,  varies  the  Theocritean 
type  in  that  there  is  only  a  single  speaker  and  no  refrain. 
(Cf.  **Lycidas.")  The  source  of  Virgil's  inspiration  is, 
however,  plain  enough  from  these  lines: 

What  groves,  or  what  meadows  held  ^-ou,  O  maiden  Naiades,  when  Gallus 
perished  through  cruel  love;  for  neither  did  the  ridges  of  Parnassus  cause 
jou  delay,  nor  any  of  Pindus,  nor  did  Aonian  Aganippe.    (X.,  9-12.) 
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In  the  verses  which  describe  Apollo  as  coming  and  ask- 
ing, '*  Gallus,  what  hath  maddened  thee?*'  we  hav^e  ai^^ 
even  more  palpable  imitation  of  Theocritus,  and  as  we  have 
already  described  the  Alexandrian  pastorals  at  length,  we  can 
afford  to  say  no  more  even  about  a  poet  so  ever  memorable 
for  his  style  as  Virgil.  We  must,  however,  recall  at  least  one 
passage  of  the  '^^neid''  (VI*,  883-884),  the  famous  lines— 
on  Marcellus:  ( 

"Ala»I  thou  youth  to  be  lamented;  if  in  any  way  thou  burst  the  crue) 
bondft  of  fate,  thou  wilt  be  Marcellus.     Give  lilies  with  full  hand*."* 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  serainaturalization  of  the  Alex- 
andrian pastoral — ^  Virgil  seems  not  to  have  been  imita- 
ted as  a  pastoral  poet  until  the  time  of  Nero  by  Calpurnius 
and  a  few  others — to  the  full  naturalization  of  the  Alexan- 
drian elegy.  There  was  reason  for  the  success  of  this  latteifl 
naturalization.  As  in  Alexandria  with  relation  to  classic 
Greece,  so  in  Augustan  Rome,  material  civilization  and  cul- 
ture and  luxury  had  superseded  the  pristine  simplicity  and 
virtue  that  had  made  the  citj"  eternal.  A  tyrant— disguised*  it 
is  true,  but  still  a  tyrant — had  come,  and  men  were  cut  of 
from  political  activity.  They  betook  themselves  to  intriguei 
and  debaucheries.  The  camp  was  exchanged  for  the  bouJ 
doir,  the  laurel  for  tlie  rose-leaf.  Nearly  everj^  noted  man 
had  his  mistress,  who  was  too  frequently  the  wife  of  another. 
Gallantry  was  the  business  of  the  hour,  and  gallantrj-  and 
amatory  poetry  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand.  If  the  Ro- 
man gentleman  of  worth  and  breeding  did  not  write  a  wofid 
ballad  on  his  mistress'  eyebrow,  he  could,  nevertheless,  ad- 
dress her  a  woful  elegy  when  he  found,  as  was  nearly  alway^H 
the  case,  that  he  did  not  share  her  favors  alone.  In  a  court^ 
at  which  the  emperor's  own  daughter  outvied  in  her  shame<« 
lessness  that  Lesbia  of  w^hom  Catullus  complained  that 

Nunc  in  quadriviifs  et  ungiportis 
Glubit  niagnanimos  Rem!  nepotes^ 

the  "Amores  *'  and  the  **Ars  Amandi "  were  likely  to  be  fa* 
vorite  reading. 

^  Hen,  mberande  puer!  %\  qua  fata  a^^pera  ruxnpas, 
Tu  MarcelluB  cri».     Manibus  date  lilia  plenie . 
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The  soil  being  ready  then  for  the  growth  of  amatorj^  poet* 
n%  and  the  Alexandrian  iove  elegists  ha\'ing  become  fully 
known  to  the  literary  world  of  Rome,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  school  of  typical  elegists  was  not  long  in  making  its  appear- 
ance.    The  Alexandrians  following  Antimachus  had  often 
Celebrated  a  real  or  supposititious  passion  with  all  the  affecta* 
tions  of  learning  and  the  refinements  of  art;   the   Roman 
jeunesse  doree  could  furnish  passions  by  the  wholesale,  and  a 
few^  of  its  best  representatives  could  supply  in  addition  the 
necessary  culture  and  poetical  inspiration.     Of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Catullus,  not  a  few  able  men  wrote  more  or  less 
wanton  verses*  Ticida,  Memmius,  Cinna,  Anser,  Cornificius, 
Varro  Attacinus  ( who  wrote  of  his  mistress  Leucadia ) ,  and  the 
restjof  w^hom  Ovid  speaks  with  some  contempt*     (*'Tristia/* 
II.,  429^.)     Their  verses  have  perished  save  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  this  is  likewise  true  of  the  poems  of  the  orator 
Licinius  Calv'USt  who  seems  to  have  written  a  genuine  eiegj' 
on  the  premature  death  of  a  certain    Quintilia.     All   these 
poets  doubtless  imitated  the  Alexandrians  more  or  less,  but 
they  were  in  all  likelihood  coarser  than  their  models^     It  re- 
mained for  four  younger  men  to  rival,  probably  to  surpass, 
Philetas,  Callimachus,  and  Hermesianax  in  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment  and  expression;  and  of  these  four,  for- 
tune has  been  kind  to  the  work  of  three. 

Our  typical  Roman  elegists  (Gallus,  TibuUus,  Propertius, 
and  Ovid)  were  all  young  men  of  good  family  and  decent 
means.  They  had  no  political  or  military'  ambition ^  they  were 
above  business,  they  did  not  care  to  use  their  poetic  powers  as 
Virgil  and  Horace  had  done  to  glorify  the  new"  rt^gime;  they 
wanted  to  enjoy  their  love  affairs  and  write  tender  poetry, 
and  they  did  both.  Their  art  was  subjective,  the  minister 
of  their  pleasures.  Epics,  tragedies,  even  satires  were  for- 
eign to  their  tastes  and  powers,  and  they  were  true  if  not  su- 
preme artists,  in  that  they  recognized  their  own  limitations. 
Perhaps,  too,  now  that  women  had  gained  their  freedom^ 
and  formed  a  large  part  of  the  reading  circles,  they  were 
worldly-wise  in  their  choice  of  theme  and  method.* 

*  ThU  and  the  following  paragraph  are  ba^ed  entrrel_y  on  Sellar. 
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With  regard  now  to  the  chief  aim  of  the  new  poetry,  we 
are  bound  to  agree  with  Professor  Sellar  that  it  was  **  to  act  on 
the  tender  emotions  by  the  luxurious  softness  of  its  melody, 
or  to  quicken  the  spirit  of  gaiety  by  its  briUiance  and  vivaci- 
ty*/' It  was  able  to  assimilate  all  the  improvements  in  dic- 
tion and  rhythm  wrought  by  the  older  poets  and  to  add  graces 
of  its  own.  **  The  result  is,  with  Ovid  and  Tibullus,  the 
most  popular  representatives  of  the  Roman  elegy,  a  facility, 
a  lucidity  of  language,  an  unimpeded  smoothness  of  rhythmt 
and,  in  the  case  of  Ovid,  a  rapidity  of  movement,  unequaled 
in  any  other  branch  of  Roman  poetry.  The  aim  of  the  art 
of  Tibullus  and  Ovid  is  to  produce  as  little  sense  of  effort  as 
possible.  Propertius,  indeed,  has  imparted  a  different  move- 
ment to  his  verse,  suited  to  the  deeper,  more  powerfuU  and 
more  turbid  movement  of  his  own  feelings,  and  the  more 
thoughtful  workmanship  and  recondite  suggestiveness  of  his 
imagination.  But  his  style  is  exceptional  and  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  true  character  assumed  by  the  Latin  elegy,  io 
ancient  times  and  in  its  modern  imitations,  is  the  liquid 
smoothness  of  Tibullus  or  the  buoyant  and  sparkling  rapidi- 
ty of  Ovid.' ^ 

Now  ail  this  is  admirably  put,  and  I  should  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  gainsay  a  word  of  it,  yet  there  is  an 
important  point  in  connection  with  these  poets  which ^  while 
it  did  not  escape  Professor  Sellar' s  attention,  has  not,  I 
think,  been  treated  by  him  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Propertius  opens  the  first  elegy  of  his  fourth  book 
with  the  following  verses,  in  which  he  makes  a  distinct  claim 
that  must  be  reckoned  with:  **  O  shade  of  Callimachus  and 
sacred  rites  of  Coan  Philetas,  suffer  me,  I  pray,  to  enter  into 
your  grove,  I  am  the  first  priest  entering  to  introduce  Italian 
mystic  rites,  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  among  the  Greek 
choruses.'* 

In  other  words,  Propertius  claims  that  he  is  the  first  Ro* 
man  who  really  wrote  elegies  like  the  Alexandrians.     Now] 
this  can  hardly  mean,  as  has  been  held,  that  he  was  merely 
tfie  first   professed   imitator  of  the  Alexandrians,     Such  a 
claim,  even  in  view  of  Catullus  alone,  would  have  exposed 
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Propertius  to  laughter.  The  inspiration  of  all  the  other  ele- 
gists  was  plainly  Alexandrian,  and  whether  they  confessed 
the  fact  or  not  was  a  small  matter.  But  if  Propertius  meant, 
as  he  probably  did,  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  that  had 
written  elegies  in  strict  accordance  with  Alexandrian  can- 
onSt  he  made  an  important  claim  that  warranto  consider- 
ation. Was  it  a  mere  boast  or  was  it  based  on  fact?  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Propertius  spoke  nothing  but  the  lit- 
eral truth. 

He  was  in  all  probability  the  first  Roman  to  undertake  to 
fuse  elegy  and  ode  as  the  Alexandrians  had  done,  the  first  to 
inake  full  and  copious  use  of  mythology  and  legend  in  order 
to  introduce  the  epic  notes  so  frequently  struck  by  his  mod- 
els. With  regard  to  the  latter  point  one  has  but  to  compare 
a  few  elegies  of  Tibullus  with  an  equal  number  of  Proper- 
tius in  order  to  see  how  much  more  mythology  and  legend 
enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  latter  poet's  work  than 
into  that  of  the  former.  A  similar  comparison  will  shdw  that 
one  could  hardly  at  any  time  long  believe  that  Tibullus  was 
writing  an  ode  instead  of  a  plaintiv^e  elegy,  while  such  a  mis- 
take might  constantly  be  made  with  regard  to  Propertius, 
If  this  contention  be  well  taken,  it  is  obvious,  not  onlj^  that 
Propertius  was  justified  in  his  claim  to  be  the  first  Roman 
priest  to  enter  the  Alexandrian  grove  but  that  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  stj^le  that  have  given  critics  grave  concern 
are  readily  explained.  Turgidit\^  and  reconditeness  were  al- 
most necessary  accompaniments  of  a  successfully  imitated 
Alexandrian  style,  nor  need  we  consider  Propertius  less  of  a 
genius  for  having  subjected  himself  so  strictly  to  foreign 
domination.  The  elegy  of  Philetas  and  Callimachus,  though 
a  hybrid,  tempted  any  poet  with  a  glittering  prize — the 
wreath  of  Pindar.  We  know  now  that  hybrid  art  is  attend- 
ed with  insuperable  dangers,  and  Horace  himself  pointed 
out  the  foil}''  of  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  lyrists;  but  imitation  was  in  the  air,  and  Propertius' 
powerful  nature  probably  made  him  feel  that  it  would  be 
better  to  err  with  Callimachus  in  keeping  Pindar  in  sight 
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than  to  shine  with  Tibullus  in  lamenting  tenderly  the  infidel- 
ities of  a  tickle  mistress.' 

It  is  time,  howeveiv  to  say  something  about  the  elegists  I 
themselves,  and  to  discuss  their  work  more  in  detail.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  inquiry  our  knowledge  of  literary  condi- 
tions at  Rome  naturally  makes  us  look  for  the  man  who 
played  a  part  for  them  similar  to  that  played  by  Maecenas  ■ 
for  Horace  and  VirgiL  Maecenas  had  been  Augustus'  friend, 
and  hence  the  poetry  of  Horace  and  Virgil  had  sought  to  de- 
velop a  new  patriotism  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor.  We  I 
should  suspect  that  the  patron  of  the  younger  poets  would  be  a  | 
man  not  in  full  touch  with  the  new  regime.  And  so  it  was; 
for  Mtissalla,  the  friend  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  held  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  empire.-  He  was  a  gifted  man  in  every  w^ay, 
a  patriot,  yet  trusted  and  employed  by  the  emperor,  whom, 
however,  he  never  Hattered,  His  hoiise  was  a  resort  of 
poets  and  scholars,  and  that  it  was  free  the  love  story  of  his 
niece,  Sulpicia,  plainly  pro%^es — herself  a  poetess  whose  lo^'e 
elegies  for  Cerinthus  have  come  down  to  us." 

Probably  the  earliest  of  our  individual  elegists,  Cornelius 
Gallus,  did  not  need  a  patron  for  his   verses,   although  he 
certainly  needed  one  of  another  sort  later  in  his  career.     He 
was  born  in  69  B*C.,  was  much  distinguished  as  a  soldier     ' 
under  Augustus,  being  made  first  Prefect  of  Egypt,  but  final-  ■ 
ly  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  committed  suicide  in  26  B.C.  " 

1  It  is  perfectly  true,  a&  Sellar  observe^  that  wc  have  very  little  of  the  ] 
Alexandrian  elegiac  poetry  extant,  and  that  hence  our  Inferences  are  Habte  | 
to  be  erroneous*     But  from  the  fragment*  remaining,  from  references  iti  I 
the  works  of  other  authors,  from  the  translation  of  the  "  Coma  Berenice*,** 
ftnd  from  Propertius^  own  works,  if  we  assume  him  to  have  been  telling  the 
truth  in  Elegy  IV.,  i.,  we  can  certainly  j^ather  a  good  deal  of  infonnatiott 
not  easily  to  be  bhaken*     Sellar**  point,  by  the  way,  that  Propertius  prob*' 
biy  imitated  the  Alexandrianfi  in  arranging  his  poem^  carefully  *'  ^o  a*  \o  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  an  artistic  whole,"  is  seemingly  well  taken,  and  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  hi*  ercetlent  analyses  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
poet*«  various  book*.     (//'"%  and  the  El,  Parts^  chap.  iv»,  early  pages.) 

*Miecenaf(  appears  to  have  patronized  Propertiu«,  who  stands  somewbAt 
aloof  from  Tibullus  and  the  Me^^alfa  group. 

'For  these  and  subsequent  biographical  details  I  am  Indebted  chiedy  to 
Sellar. 
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His  elegies,  all  of  which  are  lost,  were  in  four  books  entitled 
**  Lycoris."     In  these  he  mourned  his  desertion  by  Cytheris, 
a  famous  actress,  the  mistress  of  Anthony  and  others.     From 
the  impression  he  produced  on  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors,^  it   is  clear  that  he  must  have  written  with  great 
distinction,  and  he  has  at  least  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
forerunner  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  and  of  having  been 
lamented  by  Virgil.^ 

Albius  Tibullus  was  a  good  deal  younger  than  Gallus,  but 
his  date  of  birth  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  set  down  as  about 
54  B.C.  He  was  of  good  family  and  had  some  property, 
but  he  met  with  losses  in  the  civil  wars.  In  30  or  29  B.C. 
he  served  with  Messalla  in  Aquitania  and  gained  distinction. 
S^eturning  to  Italy,  he  won  the  love  of  Plania,  whom  he  made 
:f  amous  under  the  name  of  "  Delia  *'  in  the  first  book  of  his 
elegies.  These  exquisite  love  poems  tell  the  story  of  his 
passion — how  he  has  to  go  to  the  East  with  Messalla,  how 
lie  falls  ill,  how  he  hastens  home  to  his  mistress.  The  four 
lines  from  the  third  elegy  in  which  he  describes  in  anticipa- 
'tion  his  unexpected  return  have  hardly  their  equal  for  vivid 
description  in  all  literature.^ 

*'  Then  I  shall  come  quickly  and  no  one  shall  announce 
me,  but  I  shall  seem  to  be  before  thee  as  though  dropped 
:<rom  heaven ;  then  do  thou,  O  Delia,  run  toward  me  in  thy 
l)are  feet,  just  as  thou  art  found,  with  thy  long  locks  all  di- 
sheveled."* 

We  need  not  follow  the  intrigue  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Several  years  later  he  wrote  a  second  book,  which  he  prob- 
ably did  not  live  to  revise.     He  has  been  living  quietly  on 

1  Quintilian  thought  his  style  *'durior"  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
rivals. 

*  Virgil  also  praises  him  in  Ec.  vi.  From  Kc,  x.  it  seems  that  Gallus 
translated  some  work  of  Euphorion. 

*  "There  are  few  passages  in  ancient  poetry  so  perfect  as  a  picture  from 
life  and  an  expression  of  feeling/*     (Sellar,  loc.  cit.,  p.  235.) 

<Tunc  veniam  subito  nee  quisquam  nuntiet  ante, 

Sed  videar  caelo,  missus  adesse  tibi : 
Tunc  mihi,  qualis  e  ris,  longos  turbata  capillos, 
Obvia  nudato,  Delia,  curre  pede. 
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his  estates,  but  has  again  become  the  bondsman  of  love — 
this  time  to  a  certain  "Nemesis/'  who  nearly  ruins  him. 
We  may  doubt  whether  Ovid  was  entirely  correct  in  repre- 
senting the  two  mistresses  as  joining  their  kisses  over  the 
poet's  funeral  pile,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  violence  of 
the  passion  they  both  inspired  and  shared. 

Of  the  grace  and  melody  of  TibuUus'  elegies  enough 
has  already  been  said;  of  their  subject-matter  perhaps  the 
following  quotations  will  give  a  fair  idea.  In  the  first  elegy 
of  the  first  book,  in  which  he  declines  Messalla's  invitation 
to  the  wars  (B.C.  31?)  he  declares  (11.  53-62):  "It  is  fit- 
ting for  thee,  O  Messalla,  to  make  war  by  land  and  sea, 
that  thy  mansion  may  exhibit  the  spoils  of  the  foe ;  me  the 
chains  of  a  comely  girl  retain  as  a  captive,  and  I  sit,  like  a 
porter,  before  her  obdurate  door.  I  do  not  care  to  be  laud- 
ed, O  my  Delia:  provided  I  am  with  thee,  I  prefer  to  be 
called  slow  and  inert.  Let  me  look  upon  thee  when  my  last 
hour  is  come,  let  me,  dying,  hold  thee  with  my  failing  hand. 
Thou  wilt  weep  me  when  I  am  placed  upon  my  bed,  soon 
to  burn,  and  wilt  give  me  kisses  mixed  with  sad  tears."  ' 

The  dominant  notes  of  this  passage  are,  of  course,  the  sac- 
rifice of  ambition  to  love,  which  reaches  perhaps  its  highest 
elegiac  expression  in  Tibullus,  just  as  it  does  its  highest  trag- 
ic expression  in  Shakspere's  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
and  the  rather  morbid  stressing  of  death-bed  incidents 
for  which  Tibullus  is  conspicuous  among  classical  poets.^ 

The  gentle  longing  of  the  poet  for  rural  quiet  and  pleas- 

^Te  bellare  decet  terra,  Messalla,  niarique, 

Ut  domus  hostiles  praeferat  exuvias: 
Me  retinent  victum  formosae  vincla  puellae, 

Et  sedeo  duras  janitor  ante  fores. 
Non  ego  laudari  euro,  mea  Delia:  tecum 

Diini  modo  sim,  quaeso  segnis  inersque  vocer. 
Te  spectem  suprema  mihi  cum  venerit  hora, 

Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu. 
Flebis  et  arsuro  positum  me,  Delia,  lecto 
Tristibus  et  lacrimis  oscula  mixta  dabis. 
*Mr.  Sellar  thinks,  however,  that  Propertius  does  more  brooding  on 
death. 
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ures  IS  well  expressed  in  these  few  verses  (I.,  v.,  21-24): 
**  I  shall  cultivate  my  fields,  and  my  Delia  will  be  with  me 
as  the  keeper  of  my  stores,  while  the  threshing-floor  treads 
the  harvests  under  the  hot  sun,  or  she  will  keep  my  grapes 
in  full  baskets,  and  my  pure  must  pressed  with  an  active 
foot."* 

Space  is  wanting  for  anything  like  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  various  elegies,  or  even  for  giving  a  complete  list  of  the 
subjects  treated.  These  vary  from  a  triumphal,  almost  ode- 
like, outburst  on  Messalla's  return  after  his  victory  over 
the  Aquitani,  to  an  expostulation  with  a  coquette  who  has 
trifled  with  one  of  the  poet's  friends.  As  for  the  passages 
that  portray  the  licentiousness  of  the  times,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  while  they  are  fairly  numerous  and  certainly  char- 
acteristic, they  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  transcribe  one  such  which  shall  be  left  in  the 
original  Latin,  with  genders  unchanged: 

Huic  tamen  accubuit  noster  puer:  hunc  ego  credam 

Cum  trucibus  Vcnerem  iungere  posse  fcris 
Blanditiasne  meas  aliis  tu  vendere  es  ausus? 

Tunc  aliis  demens  oscula  ferre  mea? 
Turn  flebis,  cum  me  vinctum  puer  alter  habebit 

£t  geret  in  regno  regna  superba  tuo. 
At  tua  tum  me  poena  iuvet,  Venerique  merentl 

Fixa  notet  casus  aurea  palma  meos. 
Hanc  tibi  fallaci  resolutus  amoreTibullus 

Dedicat  et  grata  sis,  dea,  mente  rogat. 

Before  taking  flnal  leave  of  this  artistic  and  fastidious 
poet,  who  without  Gray's  learning  and  moral  worth,  has 
been  compared  with  our  own  chief  elegist,  we  must  note 
the  fact  that  among  the  elegies  once  attributed  to  TibuUus 
several  have  been  included  which  are  certainly  not  from 
his  pen.  Eleven  of  these  tell  the  pretty  story  of  the  love  of 
Sulpicia,  Messalla's  niece,  for  Cerinthus;  all  are  marked  by 
grace    and  sincerity,  especially  that  (IV.,   viii.)  in  which 

1  Rura  colam,  frugumque  aderit  mea  Delia  custos, 

Area  dum  messes  sole  calente  teret, 
Aut  mihi  servabit  plenis  in  Hntribus  uvas 
Pressaque  veloci  Candida  mu8ta  pede. 
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the  girl  complains  that  her  own  or  some  one  else's  birthday 
having  come  around,  she  must  quit  the  city  for  the  country, 
and  so  be  separated  from  her  lover.  Messalla  may  force 
her  away,  but  "carried  hence,  I  still  leave  here  my  mind 
and  my  feelings,  since  thou  dost  not  let  me  have  my  own 
free  will."  ^ 

This  breath  of  pure,  true  love  is  distinctly  refreshing  when 
compared  either  with  the  unhealthy  passion  of  TibuUus  him- 
self or  with  the  artificial  sentiment  manifested  by  the  writer 
of  six  of  these  intruding  elegies,  a  certain  Lygdamus,  per- 
haps a  fictitious  name,  who  celebrated  his  mistress  Neaera 
in  delicate  but  unoriginal  verse.^ 

The  third  writer  of  our  group,  Propertius,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  praise  that  is  his  due.  He  is  now  ranked  by  some 
critics  with  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  poets.  The  chronol- 
ogy of  his  life  is  very  confused,  but  it  may  be  set  down  as 
ranging  between  the  dates  48  and  16  B.C.  The  two 
main  facts  of  his  life  are  his  love  for  Hostia,  whom  he  cele- 
brated as  Cynthia,  and  his  devotion  to  his  art.  His  elegies 
are  divided  into  four  books,  the  first  of  which  is  famous  as 
the  **  Cynthia  Monobiblos."  For  genuine  passion,  for  vivid 
imagination,  for  originality  and  power  of  diction,  and  for 
sympathy  with  nature,  he  is  unique  among  the  poets  of  his 
time,  but  he  fails  of  his  true  place  through  his  inability  to 
harmonize  his  powers,  which  in  turn  was  probably  due  to 
the  hybrid  nature  of  the  art  he  practised.  Enough  has, 
however,  been  said  on  this  point,  and  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  select  certain  characteristic  passages  from  the  love 
elegies,  and  to  describe  briefly  his  two  genuine  elegies  of 
grief.  Here  are  some  tender  elegiac  lines  and  a  character- 
istic legendary  illustration  from  the  nineteenth  eleg}'^  of  the 
first  book:  **I  do  not  now,  my  Cynthia,  fear  the  sad  Manes, 

^  Hie  animum  sensusque  meos  abducta  relinquo, 
Arbitrio  quoniam  non  sinis  esse  meo. 
*One   other  so-called  elegy   is  an  anonymous  panegyric  of  Messalla  in 
hexameters.     It  is  evident  that  all  the  elegies  were  grouped  together  through 
the  connection  of  the  various  writers  with  the  house  of  Messalla. 
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nor  do  I  care  for  the  fates  due  to  the  last  funeral  pyre,  but 
I  dread  that  perchance  thy  love  may  be  wanting  at  my  death- 
bed ;  this  fear  is  harder  to  be  borne  than  death  itself.     The 
boy.  Love,  has  not  clung  so  lightly  to  my  eyes  that  my  dust 
may  ever  be  oblivious  to  the  passion.     There  below,  in  the 
blind  precincts  of  Hades,  the  hero  sprung  from  Phylacus 
[Protesilaus]  could  not  be  unmindful  of  his  comely  spouse, 
but  longing  to  embrace  his  joys  in  his  insubstantial  hands, 
lie  came,  a  Thessalian  shade,  to  his  ancient  home."  * 

The  lines  that  follow  form  a  complete  elegy  of  great  beauty 
and  pathos  (III.,  ii.),  though  perhaps  some  verses  have  been 
lost:  "Others  may  write  of  thee,  or  thou  mayest  remain  un- 
Icnown :  let  him  praise  thee  who  is  wont  to  sow  his  seeds  in 
sterile  soil.  The  dark  day  of  thy  last  funeral  rites,  believe 
me,  will  carry  off  all  thy  accomplishments  in  one  bier;  and 
the  scornful  traveler  will  pass  by  thy  remains  and  will  not 
say:   *This  dust  was  once  a  learned  maid.' "  * 

Among  the  finest  of  Propertius'  elegies  may  be  men- 
tioned the  epistle  of  Arethusa  to  Lycotas  (IV.,  vi.),  and 
the  speech  of  Cornelia's  spirit  (IV.,  xi.).  The  elegies  on 
Roman  myths  and  gods,  like  that  on  Vertumnus  (IV.,  ii.), 
are  his  worst.  The  strict  elegies  of  grief  are  those  on  Paetus 
(IV.,  vii.)  and  Marcellus,  him  honored  by  Virgil  (IV.,  xviii. ). 
The  latter  is  more  or  less  the  appropriate  tribute  of  a  well- 

*Non  ego  nunc  tristes  vereor,  mea  Cynthia,  Manes, 

Nee  moror  extreme  debita  fata  rogo ; 
Sed  ne  forte  tuo  careat  mihi  funus  amore, 

Hie  timer  est  ipsis  durior  exequiis. 
Non  adeo  leviter  nostris  puer  hxsit  ocellis, 

Ut  meus  oblito  pulvis  amore  vacet. 
Illic  Phjlaeides  ioeundae  coniugis  heros 

Non  potuit  eaecis  inmemor  esse  lor.is, 
Sed  cupidus  falsis  attingere  gaudia  palmis 

Thessalis  antiquam  venerat  umbra  domum. 

«  Seribant  de  te  alii  vel  sis  ignota  Hcebit : 
Laudet,  qui  sterili  semina  ponit  humo. 

Omnia,  erede  mihi,  secum  uno  munera  lecto 
Auferet  extremi  funeris  atra  dies. 

Et  tua  transibit  contemnens  ossa  viator, 
Nee  dicet  *<  cinis  hie  docta  puella  f  uit. 
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known  poet  to  a  great  public  character;  it  therefore  needs 
little  comment.  The  former  18  a  much  more  sincere  la- 
ment for  a  young  friend  drowned  on  a  voyage  to  Egj^pt. 
It  opens  with  a  denunciation  of  the  love  of  gain,  which 
causes  so  many  anxious  lives,  and  has  sunk  *uhree  or  four 
times  in  the  raging  sea  Peetus,  who  was  spreading  his  sails 
toward  Pharian  harbors,"  It  continues  with  gloomy  pessi- 
mism to  ask  why,  when  he  was  tossing  on  the  waters,  the 
name  of  his  dear  mother  was  on  his  lips,  seeing  that  the  bil- 
lows have  no  gods — non  fnibet  unda  decs*  Then  follows 
the  customarj^  appeal  to  legend,  this  time  to  the  story  that 
Agamemnon  would  not  let  the  Greek  fleet  start  on  account 
of  the  drowning  of  the  beautiful  youth  Argynnuus,  near  the 
very  spot  where  Partus  perished.  The  landsman's  horror 
of  ships  is  next  introduced,  and  with  it  the  personal  note, 
somewhat  unmanly,  be  it  confessed:  *'Butif  he  were  con- 
tentedly turning  up  his  fields  w^ith  his  inherited  oxen,  and 
had  thought  my  words  of  weight,  he  would  be  living,  a  wel- 
come guest,  among  his  own  Penates,  poor  indeed,  but  00 
land^  where  no  ill  gusts  can  blow/'  ^ 

After  this  we  are  given  a  grimly  realistic  picture  of  the 
youth's  deaths  no  such  artistic  reticence  as  Milton  displays 
in  *'Lycidas'*  hampering  Propertius:  **From  him  yet  alive 
the  surge  tore  off  his  nails  by  the  roots  and  his  wretched 
gasping  drew  in  the  hateful  water:  unpitying  night  saw  him 
borne  on  clinging  to  a  slender  plank.  So  many  evils  coin- 
cided that  PaHus  might  die/'  ^ 

We  may  omit  the  hopeless  speech  of  Paetus  himself, 
**  when  the  black  water  was  closing  his  dying  mouth," 

Cum  moribunda  niger  claudcret  ora  liquor, 


1  Quod  si  contentus  patrio  bove  verteret  AgrOi, 

Verbaque  duxisset  pondus  habere  mea, 

Vivcret  ante  suos  dulcU  con  viva  Penates, 

Pauper^at  in  terra,  nil  ubi  Aare  potesL 

*lluic  fluctus  vivo  radicitus  abstuHt  ungues^ 
£t  miser  invisam  traxit  hiatus  aquarn: 
Hunc  parvo  ferrl  vidit  nox  improba  Ugno 
Pictus  ut  occiderei^  tot  colere  mala. 
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although  it  may  be  well  to  compare  it  with  the  radiant  tri- 
umph manifest  in  the  closing  lines  of  **Lycidas;"  and  we 
find  ourselves  echoing  the  exquisitely  pathetic  regret  of  Pro- 
pertius:  **0  ye  hundred  ocean  daughters  of  father  Nereus, 
and  thou  Thetis,  touched  by  a  mother's  grief,  ye  should 
have  put  your  arms  under  his  tired  chin;  he  could  not  have 
weighed  heavy  on  j^our  hands.** 

But  Patus'  fate  shall  not  be  his  own,  says  our  poet»   in 
Lconclusion;   the  savage  north  wind  shall  never  see  his  sails; 
I  but  he  will  be  fitly  stowed  aw^ay,  when  lifeless*  before  the 
door  of  his  mistress. 

This  strong  and  sincere  elegy  has  been  compared — and 
naturally,  as  we  have  seen— with  **Lycidas,"  but  Milton  is 
too  far  removed  from  the  pagan  pessimism  of  Propertius 
to  make  the  comparison  valuable  from  a  strictly  literary 
point  of  \4ew.  It  is  best  for  our  purposes  to  compare  it  with 
Moschus'  '*  Elegy  on  Bion/*  This  done,  we  shall  see  at 
once  that,  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  sim- 
pler elegy,  it  has  not  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  produced 
by  the  exquisite  artistic  elaboration  of  the  Ausonian  singer*s 
pastoral  dirge*  Moschus,  in  veiling  his  grief  under  artistic 
conventions,  has  really  heightened  its  intensive  effect,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  give  to  his  verses  a  charm  and  grace 
which  Propertius  could  not  attain  with  all  his  realism  and 
all  his  pessimistic  strength,  attractive  though  both  may  be  to 
some  modern  minds*^' 

Of  so  well  known  a  poet  as  Ovid,  whose  chief  success 
was  won  in  other  realms  of  art  than  those  haunted  by  the 
Muse  of  Elegy,  there  is  naturally  little  that  we  need  say 
here.  His  "Tristia"  are  nominally  elegies,  but  are  rather 
personal  ejaculations  and  expostulations  than  anything  else, 


1  O  centum  arquoreaj  Ncreo  genitarc  puellsc, 

Et  tu  matifrno  tacta  dolore  Theti 
(Vo«  decuit  lasso  «upponere  brncchia  inetrto* 
Non  poterat  vestras  illc  gravare  man  us.) 

•Itmav  be  well  to  remark  that  Moschus  was,  ma  we  have  previously 
«een,  aiincere  pe^Aimist,  but  that  in  this  particular  also  his  grace  does  not 
interfere  with  hi*  producing  the  impression  of  sincerltj^. 
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although  they  do  contain  some  important  information  about 
Roman  amatory  poetry,  which  we  have  already  drawn  on. 
His  **Amores'*  are  three  books  of  love  elegies  in  the  manner 
of  Tibiillus  and  Propertius,  but  they  have  so  little  of  the 
necessary  '*querimooia,"  so  little  real  passion,  that  it  is 
doubtful  to  this  day  whether  the  Corinna  they  celebrate  was 
a  real  person  or  not.  My  own  impression,  derived  nierely 
from  reading  the  poems  rapidly,  is  that  she  was  as  intangi- 
ble as  the  mistress  of  Abraham  Cowley.  Of  course,  with 
his  facility  and  irony  and  lightness  of  touch,  Ovid  managed 
to  make  his  elegies  readable  for  all  their  artificiaJitj%  but 
there  is  certainly  no  need  to  quote  from  them  here,  save  in 
the  case  of  two.  One  of  these  is  a  really  tender,  melodious 
lament  for  the  untimely  death  of  Tibullus,  who  was  also,  by 
the  way,  honored  by  a  good  epigram  bj'  Domitius  Marsus, 
This  elegy  (III.,  ix.),  which  we  have  already  referred  to, 
although  not  pastoral,  shows  plain  traces  of  Alexandrian  in- 
fluence, but  is  nevertheless  a  sincere  tribute  of  one  poet  to 
another.  It  is  not  nearly  so  realistic  as  the  elegy  on  Partus,,, 
nor  is  it  so  great  a  poem,  but  it  has  a  charm  %vhich  that  lacks. 
Perhaps  as  quotable  a  passage  as  any  is  the  following 
**And  yet  we  are  called  'sacred  bards,'  and  are  said  to  be 
the  objects  of  the  gods'  care ;  there  are  some  people,  toOf^ 
who  believe  us  to  be  inspired*  Forsooth,  importunate  death^ 
profanes  all  that  is  sacred,  upon  all  things  she  lays  her 
dusky  hands.''  ' 

The  conclusion  may  be  quoted  as  being  more  hopeful  than 
that  of  the  elegy  on  Paetus,  and  as  giving  Tibullus  his  prop- 
er rank  among  elegiac  poets:  '*If,  however,  anything  be- 
side name  and  shadow^  remain  of  us,  Tibullus  will  live  in 
the  vale  of  Elysium,  Do  thou,  O  learned  Catullus,  with  thy 
youthful  brows  bound  with  iv}',  come  to  meet  him  in  com* 
pany  with  thy  Calvus.  And  thou,  too,  if  the  imputed  crime 
of  the  daring  friend  is  false,   O   GaJlus,   prodigal  of  thy 

^At  ftacrt  vatet,  et  dh'&m  cura  ¥ocamur; 

Sunt  etiam,  qui  nos  numen  habere  putent. 
Scilicet  omne  sacrum  Mors  imporiutia  profanat: 
Omnibus  ob«cura(i  iniicit  ilia  manut. 
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blood  and  life.  To  these  thy  shade  is  a  companion,  if  indeed 
the  body  has  any  shade  surviving.  Thou  hast  swelled,  O 
cultured  Tibullus,  the  number  of  the  elect.  Rest  quiet,  O 
ye  his  bones,  I  pray,  in  a  safe  urn,  and  to  thy  ashes,  Ti- 
bullus, may  the  earth  not  prove  heavy."  * 

The  second  of  Ovid's  elegies  that  we  need  to  notice  is  his 
really  pathetic  and  graceful  lament  for  Corinna's  parrot, 
**the  imitative  bird  from  the  Indies  of  the  East."  Here, 
too,  Alexandrian  touches  are  not  wanting,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  opening  lines  where  the  other  birds  are  bidden  to  the 
parrot's  funeral,  and  are  told  to  **tear  their  rough  feathers 
in  place  of  their  sorrowing  hair."  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  intensity  of  passion  and  the  matchless  charm  of  Catul- 
lus' ode  on  Lesbia's  sparrow  are  absent  from  Ovid's  poem, 
nor  could  we  well  look  for  the  playful  humor  that  after- 
ward characterized  Cowper's  animal  elegies,  or  the  thought- 
ful pessimism  that  marked  Matthew  Arnold's,  but  the  verses 
are  nevertheless  worthy  of  remembrance,  far  more  so  than 
the  separate  elegy  entitled  **Nux,"  the  walnut-tree,  once 
attributed  to  Ovid,  in  which  the  tree  complains  of  being 
pelted  by  the  passers-by. 

But  with  Ovid  we  may  bring  our  sketch  of  the  Roman 
elegy  to  a  close.  Were  we  endeavoring  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  its  evolution  and  development,  we  should  have  to 
devote  some  space  to  the  long  and  not  ineffective  **  Conso- 
lation to  Livia  Augusta  on  the  death  of  her  son  Drusus  " 
— which  was  once  attributed  to  Ovid,  and  which  is  the  most 
elaborate  poem  we  have  yet  encountered  of  its  happily  de- 
funct, or  nearly  defunct  kind.     We  should  also  have  to  say 

1  Si  tamen  e  nobis  aliquid,  nisi  nomen  et  umbra, 

Restat,  in  Eljsia  valle  Tibullus  erit. 
Obvius  huic  venias,  hedera  juvenilia  cinctus 

Tempora,  cum  Calvo,  docte  Catulle,  tuo. 
Tu  quoque,  si  falsum  est  temerati  crimen  amici, 

Sanguinis  atque  animse  prodige,  Galle,  tuse. 
His  comes  umbra  tua  est;  si  quid  modo  corporis  umbra  est. 

Auxisti  numeros,  cultus  Tibulle,  pios. 
Ossa  quieta,  precor,  tuta  requiescite  in  urna, 

Et  sit  humus  cineri  non  onerosa  tuo. 
18 
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something  about  two  anonymous  elegies  in  honor  of  Mfece* 
nas»  about  several  epitaphs  and  epigrams  upon  the  youngerj 
Cato,  including  some  by  Seneca,  whose  few  verses  upon  Cris*I 
pus  are,  by  the  way,  very  touching;  about  many  epitaphs  and 
elegies  by  minor  or  unknown  poets  collected  in  the  Antho^ 
logia  Littina^'^  about  such  elegies  as  those  of  Statius,  on  the 
parrot  of  Atedius  Melior,  a  good  piece  of  vers  de  sociiU — j 
on  the  serving  boy  of  Flavius  Ursus,  on  Claudius  the  Etrus*j 
can,  on  his  own  father— a  sincere,  but  not  specially  movinj 
tribute^ — and  on  his  boy  attendant;  as  well  as  those  of  Auso*l 
nius  on  his  father  and  other  relatives — in  short,  we  should  find 
that  between  Ovid  and  Boethius  enough  elegiac  poetry  was 
written  to  furnish   a   diligent   commentator  with  abundant 
material  for  a  lengthy  disquisition.     We  are  not  concerned 
with  it,  however,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  elegists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  who  will  occupy  us   later.     Here    w^fl 
need  only  stress  the  fact  that  the  four  chief  forms  of  Greek^ 
elegy — -the  simple  poem  of  grief,  the  political  and  gnomic^ 
elegy,  the  love  elegjs  and  the  pastoral   elegy^ — all    passedfl 
into  Roman  literature,  but  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fine  specimens  of  the  first  class,  such  as  Catullus'  lines  on 
his  brother,  and    the   elegies  of    Propertius  and    Ovid    on 
Pxtus  and    Tibullus  respectively,  the    Romans   succeeded 
conspicuously  only  in  the  elegies  of  the  third  class — those 
devoted  to  love.     Of  their  masters  of  love  eleg}^  only  one 
(Propertius)  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  strict  adherent 
to   Alexandrian  canons,   Tibullus   returning  rather  to    the 
pensive  sweetness  of  Mimnermus,-  and  Ovid  being  obvious*^ 
ly  more  artificial  than  most  of  his  predecessors  had  been.  ^^ 
The  future  lay  with  Tibullus    and  Ovid,  rather  than  with 
Propertius,  because  when  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  came 
to  imitate  the  Roman  elegists  they  were  naturally  more  at-      ^ 
tracted  by  the  melody  and  straightforward  sincerity  of  pas«^| 
sion  of  Tibullus,  or  by  the  smooth-flowing  tours  de  force  of  ^^ 
Ovid  than  by  the  turbid,  badly  fused,  but  nevertheless  as- 

^  Some  o!  these  will  be  treated  in  the  chapter  on  the  **  Medieval  Elegr." 
'  This  point,  which  occurred  to  me  independently,  ha»»  I  find  (rom  Setlmf|] 
been  made  by  Gruppe  and  M.  Pleitis. 
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piring  art  of  Propertius.  In  a  more  or  less  artificial  genre 
imitators  were  likely  to  take  the  paths  of  least  resistance 
— and  these  lay  toward  TibuUus  and  Ovid,  and  away  from 
Propertius,  the  greatest  of  all  the  ancient  love  elegists,  in 
my  judgment,  save  only  Mimnermus.* 

W.  P.  Trent. 

^  In  connection  with  the  comparative  neglect  of  Propertius  bj  former 
generations  I  have  wondered  whether  Goldsmith,  when  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  he  introduced  the  rascally  author  who 
proposed  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  Propertius,  chose  that  poet  because  he 
wished  to  indicate  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  need  of  paying  such  at- 
tention to  his  works.  The  company  in  which  he  puts  the  great  Roman  sug- 
gests the  inference,  and  I  find  nothing  in  the  rest  of  his  works  to  refute  it 
He  mentions  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  the  former  at  the  latter*s  expense;  but 
seems  to  be  silent  about  Propertius.    (See  Essay  XII.) 


TWO  CONTEMPORARY  ^^YSTICS. 


Mystigism,  in  its  good  sense,  is  an  attempt  to  realize 
unknown.  Passing  beyond  the  facts  and  their  classificatioo" 
into  the  realm  of  pure  theorjs  one  then  returns  and  utters  in 
language  of  the  feelings  what  the  abstract  ideas  vaguely  ap- 
prehended may  import  for  man  and  his  immediate  life.  S 

There  are  two  motives  that  lead  a  man  to  consider  the  un-^ 
known.     Either  what  he  knows  5s  dear  to  him,  and*  per- 
ceiving its  end,  he  craves  to  know  it  once  again.     Enjoy- 
ment has  only  fanned  the  flame  of  desire.     He  hopes  the  apn 
parent  end  is  but  a  new  beginning.     He  dreams  of  what  he 
believes  may  have  begun  as  in  some  sense  akin  to  what 
ended*     Or,  profoundly  discouraged  and  nauseated,  yet  not 
desperate  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  any  doctrine  of  anni- 
hilation^  he  looks  forward  to  another  and  different  world  of 
which  he  constructs  a  picture  to  the  imagination  in  a  series 
of  denials  of  all  that  this  w^orld  seems.     Mystics  accordingly 
fall  into  two  classes.     We  have  of  late  received  two  studies^ 
of  death  from  different  pens.     Both  authors  have  been  spirS 
itually  nurtured  by  Christianity.     Both  declare  their  debt 
on  every  page.     One  is  a  pessimist;  the  other,  an  optimist* 

I. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck's  "Tresor  des  Humbles. 

Few  books  are  more  easy  to  read  and  more  difficult 
analyze  than  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  *'Tresor  des  Hum- 
bles/* The  elusiveness,  easy  meandering,  and  graceful 
discontinuity  of  the  style,  is  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word 
truly  amazing.  Many  readings  and  broodings  are  necea-^ 
sary  before  the  mind  wins  that  inner  certitude  of  havin| 
comprehended  the  author's  design.  Still  we  have  a  guide 
in  the  very  structure  of  the  book.  We  can  obtain,  besides,  a 
commentarj'  from  his  poems  and  dramas*  Out  of  these, 
namely,  it  w^ould  be  easy  to  make  excerpts  which  shoul<^| 
present  the  reader  with  another  version  of  **Le  Trtisor  des 
Humbles." 


Two  Contemporary  Mystics.  2*jf 

The  dramas  are  discovered  to  be  only  opportunities  for 
giving  a  personal  utterance  to  favorite  psychological  ob- 
servations, and  to  such  theories  as  they  might  be  fancied  to 
support.  He  has  attempted  the  creation  of  what  he  calls 
himself  a  **  statical  theater"  (p.  188).*  His  poems  entitled 
**Les  Serres  Chaudes"  (Hot  Houses)  utter  a  sense  of 
tedium,  a  languid  remorse,  a  fearful  disgust  of  life,  and  a 
feverish  craving  for  release. 

The  essays  are,  in  manner,  impersonal,  disengaged,  crit- 
ical, and  deal  directly  with  the  inner  world,  not  the  outer- 
world  calamities  of  souls  half  awake  in  another  (as  in 
the  dramas),  or  the  hideousness  of  this  world  to  those 
whom  it  confines  (as  in  the  poems).  This,  however, 
constitutes  a  difference  only  of  literary  method,  not  of 
real  substance.  To  be  sure  it  has  sufficed  to  create  in 
many  a  belief  that  there  are  three  (or  at  least  two)  Mae- 
terlincks,  champions  respectively  of  three  (or  at  least  two) 
incompatible  views  of  life.  This  mistake  was  made  easier 
by  the  terminology.  Such  words  as  **  soul,"  for  instance, 
are  difficult  of  definition.  **  Life,"  "  goodness,"  **  beauty," 
* 'profundity"  are  capable  of  equivocal  use.  The  diction- 
ary will  not  help  the  critic.  It  is  important  to  explore  the 
*'  mood  "  whence  their  use  proceeds.  Any  artist  will  of 
course  employ  the  most  attractive  phrases,  those  already 
bound  up  with  what  is  dear  and  holy  to  the  reader.  A  keen, 
almost  cruel,  eye  must  he  have  who  will  see  through  the  folds 
of  verbal  draperies  the  naked  thought  itself.  It  is  the  inter- 
preter's business,  however,  to  do  this  for  the  reader  as  well 
as  he  can.  The  critic  presumes  to  judge.  In  so  doing  of 
course  he  judges  himself.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  take 
issue  with  him — nay,  to  reverse  his  verdict — if  he  pleases.  If 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  for  instance,  that  M.  Maeter- 
linck is  not  the  exponent  of  vital  Christianity,  at  all  events 
his  work  as  interpreter  will  be  of  use,  and  his  criticism  will 
aid  the  counter-critic  as  well  as  any  who  chance  to  agree 
with  him. 

>  References  are  by  page  to  **  Le  Tr^sor  de«  Humbles,"  7th  edition. 
The  versions  are  always  by  the  writer. 
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M*  Maeterlinck  has  given  us  a  **  brotherly  warning*" 
he  has  read  many  abstruse  books  (p.  103).  Again  and 
again  he  shows  us  where  he  has  culled  this  flower  and  that. 
We  can  easily  conceive  the  **we"  to  be  editorial,  rather 
than  dramatic,  when  he  disclaims  any  such  thing  for  "  us  " 
as  central  spontaneity — that  is  to  say,  the  power  to  evolve, 
without  external  aid,  systems  of  mystic  philosophy  (p,  109), 

Plotinus  is  to  him  the  prince  of  transcendental  metaphysi* 
cians.  He  holds  him  to  be  wiser  than  Plato  for  rushing  in 
where  the  latter,  fearing  to  tread,  drops  on  his  knees  (p*fl 
113*)  Ruysbroeck,  the  Flemish  recluse,  whose  chief  work 
he  translated  to  the  confusion  of  the  French  reading  public, 
leaves  even  Plotinus  behind  and  Maeterlinck  dares  to  fol- 
low I  Ruysbroeck  confines  himself,  the  disciple  tells  us,  to 
thoughts  of  the  unthinkable  (p.  103);  (prudently,  we  may 
add^  for  what  critics  would  dare  assail  him?  as  soon  threaten 
the  man  in  the  moon  with  your  fist ! )  In  the  works  of  Ruys*H 
broeck  the  disciple  professes  **  to  have  glimpsed  the  bluest 
peaks  of  the  soul  '*  (p,  155),  whilst  in  Emerson  he  saw  only 
*'  the  humbler  hillocks  of  the  human  heart  rounding  away  ir- 
regularly, "mere  foot-hills  to  Ruysbroeck*s  superb  Sierras! 
We  respect  him  for  his  honesty,  loyalty,  and — courage  I 
He  has  chosen  his  masters;  and  whether  ours  or  not,  w^e  can 
afford  to  confess  that  he  has  done  them  credit* 

M,  Maeterlinck  does  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact 
that  he  is  at  bottom  a  pessimist.  After  saying,  for  instance, 
graceful  things  of  the  '*  new  optimism**  of  the  **  good  opti- 
mist/' Emerson,  he  carefully  classes  him  with  the  '*  forerun- 
ners of  a  new,  mysterious,  and  perhaps  verj'pure  pessimism,** 
which  he  evidently  looks  forward  to,  **for,"  says  he,  *uhere 
is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  a  self  ^compelled  opti- 
mism **  (p,  202).  He  thinks  that  if  a  transplanetary  visitor 
came  to  us,  we  should  give  him,  as  samples  of  humanity, 
not  Balzact  George  Meredith  (or  even  Shakspere  and 
Racine,  for  the  matter  of  that)  but  the  treasures  of  Pascal 
Emerson,  or  Hello,  so  that  at  least  we  should  not  be  mis 
taken  for  **  satisfied  inhabitants  of  this  earth"  (p.  175) 

The  great  question  of  course  for  every  reader  is :  What  ex- 
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actly  does  M,  Maeterlinck  mean  by  the  **soul?''  To  an* 
swer  this  none  is  competent  but  M.  Maeterlinck  himself. 
We  shall  at  all  events  conjure  up  before  the  reader  the 
**  mood"  which  governs  its  shade  of  meaning,  and  then  he 
will  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  correct  in  our 
view, 

**  So  soon  as  we  express  anything  we  strangely  reduce  its 
dimensions''  (p.  65).  **When  we  formulate  what  in  us 
is  mysterious,  we  are  profounder  than  all  that  has  been 
written,  and  greater  than  all  that  exists"  (p.  121 )»  A 
malicious  critic  might  ascribe  the  '*  diminished  size'*  and 
sudden  shallowness  to  the  exclusion  of  a  flattering  imagina- 
tion which  took  indefiniteness  for  immensity— nay,  infinity. 
**  There  is  a  part  of  life^ — and  it  is  the  best,  purest,  and 
greatest — which  does  not  mingle  in  our  ordinarj^  life**  (p, 
60)-  Some  day,  perhaps,  *'our  souls  shall  perceive  one 
another  without  the  mediation  of  the  senses'*  (p.  29).  A 
**  new  psychology  **  is  announced  which  shall  be  *' trans- 
cendental/' busying  itself  exclusively  with  the  "  direct  rela- 
tions among  men  sustained  by  soul  to  soul,  and  tlie  sensi- 
bility as  well  as  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the 
soul"  (p.  38). 

Any  book  which  like  Ruysbroeck's  reveals  the  **  true  life  " 
which  is  inexplicable  (p.  31}  will  yield  its  key  only  to  him 
who  **  deserves  it  by  turning  away  from  life'*  (p.  117). 
We  shall  in  fact  never  wholly  understand  it  **  till  we  see  the 
objects  themselves^'  which  he  describes  or  alludes  to  **  on 
the  other  side  of  life*'  (p.  125).  The  approbation  of  the 
dying  is  prized,  for  they,  as  also  he  who  suffers  the  extreme 
pressure  of  a  great  sorrow,  are  **  clairvoyant/' 

In  the  first  essa}*,  entitled  *'  Silence/'  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  much  in  us  besides  what  our  consciousness  re- 
veals. The  agreeable  hypothesis  is  hazarded  that  what  we 
do  not  know  of  ourselves  is  better  than  what  we  know. 
**  Speech  "  is  the  symbol  and  expression  of  the  conscious 
life  of  thought  and  passion-  The  unconscious  life  cannot, 
of  course,  utter  itself  in  words,  **  Silence  *'  then  is  symbolic 
of  it,  since  its  expression,  if  expression  it  have,  is  voiceless. 
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Now,  what  lives  that  life  in  us,  of  which  we  are  not  direclly^ 
aware,  is  the  souL  The  relations  of  "*  souls"  are  necessarily 
"above  the  resen-'oirs  of  thought"  (p,  19).  In  the  element 
of  silence  "souls  freely  possess  one  another"  (p*  17).  J 
"Silence"  is  then  a  negative  term  for  a  positive  notion,  for* 
"silences*'  differ  not  only  in  occasion,  as  the  silence  ol 
calamity  and  love  (p,  24),  but  they  differ  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  souls  they  proceed  from  f  p.  11 )»  and  when  shared 
by  two  souls  may  be  hostile  or  friendly  (p*  19). 

In  the  second  essay  we  are  told  that  the  **  soul "  sleeps 
and  stirs  periodically  in  individualSt  nations,  and  races.  It 
"  probably  came  near  to  the  surface  of  life  "  inEgj'ptand  cer- — 
tainly  in  prehistoric  India  (p.  31).  There  were  minor  agita-J 
tions  in  Persia  and  Alexandria  and  the  "  two  mystic  medieval 
centuries/'  In  times  "  when  intelligence  and  beauty  appear 
at  their  best,"  the  soul  did  not  deign  to  show  itself.  Greece, 
Rome,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuriesof  France,  for 
instance,  were  devoid  of  *'  souL"  The  Elizabethans  too  were 
practically  without  it,  "  though  underneath  King  Lear,  Mac- 
beth, and  Hamlet  "  (p.  180),  as  also  in  certain  Greek  master- 
pieces (p.  189),  the  soul  vaguely  quickened  as  in  an  antena- 
tal dream.  When  the  natural  man  flourishes  the  soul  lan- 
guishes. The  soul  and  the  natural  man  are,  we  infer,  con- 
trary powers,  and  their  perfection  in  any  age  varies  inverse- 
ly. The  soul  clearly  is  something  unnatural.  That  we  are 
now  entering  a  period  of  "  soul  "  is  the  purport  of  the  second  — 
essay,  and  the  symptoms  thereof  are  many.  | 

In  the  third  essay  the  strange  "organic  warning"  (p. 
82)  of  such  as  are  destined  to  an  early  death,  and  the  fact  that 
they  seem  to  be  marked  out  from  the  others,  are  considered. 

"There  are  things  more  imperious  and  deeper  than 
thought "  (p.  53),  for  in  spite  of  ourselves,  maybe,  we  have^ 
divined  their  case*  Were  they  "  born  to  affirm  that  life  had  " 
no  purpose?"  (p.  52)  asksM.  Maeterlinck.  "  Who  can  tell 
what  is  the  motive  power  of  events,  and  whether  they  are 
ourselves  or  we  are  they?  Are  they  born  of  us,  or  we  of 
them?  Do  we  attract  them,  or  they  us?  Do  they  transfonn 
us,  or  we  them?     Do  thev  never  mistake  their  course? 
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(p.  54).  That  is  to  say,  does  the  soul  create  the  fate  for  a 
man^  or  does  fate  create  the  soul?  As  both  are  inaccessible, 
unknown  quantiti<-s»  neither  question  is  answerable.  One 
thing,  however  seems  clear:  that  in  such  as  have  a  clear 
sense  of  impending  catastrophe  the  "soul"  is  more  nearly 
awake  than  in  others. 

Now  follow  two  essays  that  set  forth  in  careful  fashion  the 
spiritual  indifference  of  conduct,  good  or  bad,  and  of  intel- 
lectual development.  Women  as  viewed  in  the  latter  essay 
are  admittedly  inferior,  yet  somehow  in  the  deeps  equal  to 
men — nay,  superior,  just  because  of  their  patent  inferioritj^ 
since  they  rely  more  on  the  **  soul  1 "  Woman  sits  at  the  very 
feet  of  fate,  and  is  wiser,  though  a  pretty  simpleton  in  her 
resignation 9  than  the  man  who  lives  in  and  by  his  potent 
wits!  A  \nndication  of  their  equalitj'  with  men  in  the  **  in* 
visible'*  that  will  hardly  content,  I  fear,  the  women  of  Eng- 
lish speech! 

Then  we  reach  three  critical  essays — on  Ruysbroeck,  in 
whom  a  new  philosophic  faculty  (p.  112)  is  discovered;  on 
Emerson,  who  absolves  us  from  any  necessity  of  heroical 
hours  (such  as  Carlyle  would  have  us  obtain  for  the  sake  of 
self-respect),  pointing  out  that  the  hero  needs  the  approval 
of  the  ordinary  man,  while  the  ordinarj"  man  does  not  ask 
for  the  hero's  approval  (p.  149),  bidding  us  revere  our  com- 
mon hours  (p.  152);  the  last  on  Novalis  and  Ids  doctrine  of 
the  deeper  self  (p.  163)  that  "  there  is  something  other  than 
mind,"  and  that  it  is  not  mind  which  allies  us  to  the  uni- 
verse— but  of  course  the  **  sou!  "  that  transcends  mind^-even 
•*  when  mind  is  becoming  unconscious,  as  it  is  about  to  be- 
come divine  "  (p.  159)* 

After  these  three  essays  that  deal  with  three  sages ^  the  first 
characteristically  a  master  of  the  soul,  the  second  of  the  af- 
fections, the  third  of  the  mind  (according  to  M,  Maeterlinck), 
we  have  only  two  more  essays  to  traverse  ere  we  arrive  at  the 
last  three,  published  first,  and  to  which  the  other  ten  ser\'e  only 

approach.  •*  Le  Tragique  Quotidian''  sets  before  us  the 
fact  that  not  in  circumstances  of  the  outer  man,  but  in  the  suf- 
fering itself  common  to  all,  lies  the  tragic  sublime — ^above  will ; 
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and  in  **  L'Etoile"  we  are  made  to  consider  the  destinies  of 
lives  as  of  divine  origin,  at  least  proceeding  from  the  '*  soul/' 
and  responding  to  it. 

The  last  three  essays  ("  Invisible  Goodness,"  the  "Pro- 
found Life,"  and  *'  Interior  Beauty  "  )  are  really  one.  In  the 
first  the  goodness  is  not  morality,  but  a  sort  of  gracious  com- 
placency or  piety,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the  incessant  stir 
of  the  soul  (p*  247);  in  the  second  we  confront  the  means 
of  sanctification;  in  the  last,  the  bliss  itself  of  the  perfect 
realization  of  the  '*soul." 

From  this  survey  there  should  surely  result  a  provisional 
definition  at  least  of  what  NL  Maeterlinck  means  by  '*  soul/* 
Theoretically  it  is  an  unknown  kernel-self,  so  to  speak — 
we  are  veils  of  ourselves.  When  we  die,  it,  which  is  our 
true  self,  lives.  When  the  shell  is  broken  the  kernel  is  ex- 
posed. Sickness,  sorrow,  love-sickness,  and  life-nausea  are 
cracks  of  that  shell  usually  called  life. 

But  this  kernel-self  could  have  no  interest  for  the  living 
man,  since  revealed  only  to  the  dead.  Ecstasies,  trances, 
vivid  transports,  however^  are  glimpses  of  it,  here  and  now, 
*'  Soul,"'  for  us  who  live  and  are  not  mystics  of  that  extreme 
type,  turns  out  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness,  as  unrelated 
as  possible  with  sensations,  passions,  thoughts,  a  species  of 
doze  which  delivers  one  from  the  outside  world;  a  sort  of 
waking  sleep  that  floats  one  out  of  the  region  of  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  producible  by  contemplationt  or  by  the  extreme 
emotions  occasioned  by  calamity  or  love*  Whether  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  senses  of  **  soul"  in  M,  Maeter- 
linck are  really  the  same,  or  constitute  an  equivocation*  re- 
mains for  the  reader  to  judge. 

Let  us  now  run  rapidly  through  the  gamut  of  M,  Maeter- 
linck's main  ideas:  **  Fate  was  only  once  adored  without 
rival.  She  was  then  for  the  very  gods  a  terrifying  mys- 
tery **  (p.  2q6),  Now  fate  is  double;  that  of  ancestors  and 
that  of  offspring*  We  thought  love  a  free  act  of  individuals. 
It  turns  out  to  be  the  effect  on  consciousness  of  the  desire 
for  life  in  the  unborn  (p.  225)  I  **  There  is  no  joyful  desti- 
ny, there  is  no  happy  star.     The  star  you  fancy  happy  is  one 
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that  awaits  its  hour'*  (p.  207),  There  is,  however^  to-da)^ 
'•  a  new  nobility  in  the  ache  of  living ''  (p.  209).  More  im* 
portant  than  to  know  the  character  of  your  friend  is  **  to  per- 
ceive his  exact  situation  with  reference  to  the  unknown  about 
him,  the  habit  of  chance  in  its  dealings  tow^ard  him  *'  (p.  198). 

These  **  habits  of  chance  ' '  (p.  220)  bear  some  relation  to 
individuals;  **  events  seem  drawn  by  certain  thoughts  and 
certain  souls  "  (p.  220).  Are  there  not  great  chances  asleep 
on  the  horizon  which  some  too  sudden  motion  might  awake 
(p*222)?  Some  dare  affirm  {/te  does  not  expressly)  ''that  a 
beautiful  soul  transfigures  the  saddest  fate  to  beauty"  (p. 
222).  In  the  battles  of  the  individual  with  destiny**  the  will 
cannot  interfere'*  (p-  217).  The  '*  will  itself  is  the  ripest 
fruit  of  destiny"  (p.  219).  **The  ancient  will  itseH,  the 
old  will  so  well  known  and  so  logical^  is  transformed  in  turn, 
and  experiences  the  immediate  contact  of  great,  inexpli- 
cable, profound  laws*'  (p*  44), 

In  such  case  as  this,  little  stress  can  be  placed  upon  mo- 
rality. The  sins  of  the  flesh  and  of  hot  blood  are  felt  to  be 
less  important  than  we  suppose  (pp.  67-69).  We  suspect 
that  '*  there  are  deeper  laws  than  those  that  preside  over  our 
acts  and  our  thoughts  **  (p.  72).  **  Will  the  lowest  idea  or 
the  noblest  leave  any  trace  on  the  diamond  pivot*' — (the 
soul)  (p.  72)?  **  God  must  smile  on  our  gravest  sins  as 
we  at  the  gambol  of  puppies  "  (p.  73)*  At  bottom  the  soul 
does  not  know  of  any  sin  it  could  commit  which  should  be 
its  sin  (p.  74),  and  the  real  law  being  unknown,  sin  is  itself 
unknown,  yet  the  soul  feels  guilty  ( p.  75  ) .  Perhaps  the  only 
real  sins  are  to  have  resisted  one*s  intuitions,  to  have  '*  ceased 
to  love  *'  (p.  76). 

Our  real  life  of  soul  is  only  lived  by  chance,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  from  sheer  absent-mindedness  (p.  59), 

♦•Perhaps  we  should  know  too  much  if  we  knew  all  that 
we  know  ■'  (p.  58).  We  reach  God  every  moment  without 
knowing  it  (p.  143).  Smiles,  as  well  as  tears,  open  the 
doors  of  the  other  world  (p.  272),  **  Those  who  have  not 
been  very  unhappy**  can  **live  with  souls,**  if  they  have 
experienced  the  ** silences  of  love**  (p<  24). 
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The  Sage  does  not  require  shocks  j  trifles  suffice  him  (p.i 
258).     *' Quiet,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  is  terrible  *'  (p,  182). 

Now  the  sage  is  distinjruished  not  by  any  will  to  shape 
himself.  To  be  sure  '*  it  is  useful  to  strive  for  the  elevation 
of  one's  life,  and  one  ought  to  tend  toward  summits  where 
an  incapacitj^  for  doing  ill  is  attained  *'  (p.  276)- 

**Let  us  strive  to  be  more  beautiful  than  we  are;  we  shall 
never  outstrip  our  soul*'  (p,  292).  "No  soul  can  tell  what 
is  the  power  of  a  soul  that  strives  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty,  and  that  is  actively  beautiful  within''  (p.  295), 
**  But  after  all  it  is  of  less  importance  to  transform  one's  life 
than  to  become  conscious  of  it;  for  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
seen  it  transforms  itself"  (p,  267).  We  require  only  **  at- 
tention ■'  (p.  259),  *' waiting  for  fortunate  moments/*  We 
live,  all  of  us,  in  the  sublime.  What  we  lack  is  not  occasions 
of  living  in  heaven,  but  attention  and  concentration  and  a 
little  **  soul-intoxication  "  (p.  262)*  "  What  we  want  is  not  a 
chance,  but  a  habit  "  (p.  266).  *'One  must  be  efficaciously 
attentive'*  (p.  268).  '*  It  is  not  enough  to  possess  a  truth;  fl 
the  truth  must  possess  us  "  (p.  269). 

We  have  thus  reached  the  true  use  of  the  will — ruling  the 
future  by  transmuting  the  past  into  a  sad  smile  (p.  222)*— fl 
by  intense  meditation,  a  species  of  self -hypnosis,  attaining 
to  the  trance,  ecstacy,  the  blissful  experience  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  realization  of  a  deeper  self  (p.  163).  For 
we  are  invisible  beings  (p.  170);  man  beginning  truly  only 
where  he  seems  to  end  (p.  172),  and  the  *'true  birth"  of 
**soul"  being  **the  first  feeling  that  there  lurks  something 
grave  and  unexpected  in  life  "  (p.  255) — an  experience  which 
can  be  repeated  (p.  256),  and  in  any  case  the  ^'soul"  in  M 
never  lost  if  once  gotten  (p.  15)*  ' 

Giving  it  the  sense  of  soul-consciousness  (a  something  so 
different  from  ordinary  consciousness  as  to  be,  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  termed  wwconsciousness)  we  understand  why  M.j 
Maeterlinck  puts  so  great  a  value  on  consciousness.  T0I 
know  is  the  only  way  to  become.  We  become  not  by  effort^ 
but  by  a  recognition  of  the  forces  which  wait  to  make  us. 
Hence  the  value  of  dramatic  poems.     Misery  is  their  basts] 
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(p.  211).  We  want  to  meet  our  sorrows  half-way  (p.  207), 
because  they  increase  our  consciousness — which  is  the  only 
region  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  living  (p.  227). 

Of  course  life  is  not  the  passions  nor  \'iolent  action. 
"Hamlet"  has  the  time  to  live  because  he  does  not  act 
(p.  187). 

Love,  however,  has  a  part  to  play;  but  of  course  it  is  a 
love  *'  of  the  soul  '*  (p.  246).  It  is  construed  as  a  haunting 
memory  of  primal  unity  (p.  245).  The  truest  loves  of  the 
soul  never  declare  themselves — they  wait  for  another  life 
(pp.  59,  60).  A  common  experience  of  secret  goodness 
will  often  assume  the  character  of  love.  At  all  events,  a 
strange  sense  of  fellowship  results  (p.  250).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  love  it  is  not  character  we  take  note  of  in  the 
beloved.  We  laugh  at  open  vices.  We  believe  in  unseen 
virtues  (p.  250).  Those  who  love  are  always  thwarted. 
Hialmer  and  Maleine,  Pdeas  and  Mdisande,  Marcellus  and 
Ursula,  Palomides  and  AUadine — all  alike  die  or  yearn  for 
death.  Love  itself,  should  fate  prove  favorable,  is  perverse. 
It  finds  nourishment  in  mutual  pain.  It  exacts  proofs  of 
love  in  the  beloved.  Hence  it  asks  not  death,  but  prolonged 
torture  uncomplainingly — nay,  passionately — borne  (p.  237). 
Golaud  cannot  let  M^lisande  die  in  peace.  To  love  without 
reserve,  with  complete  abandonment  (p.  297),  is  to  be  to  an- 
other as  to  God  (p.  307);  and  to  think  of  nothing,  as  we 
saw,  was  to  think  of  God  (p.  377). 

Love  benumbs — love  is  an  ache  and  anesthetic  at  the 
same  time.  To  love  is  to  lose  one's  faculty  for  noting  ugli- 
ness (p.  305),  to  become  unable  to  distinguish  between 
beauty  that  creates  love  and  the  beauty  love  creates  (p.  307). 
One  grows  unexacting;  one  judges  not;  one  loves  not  one's 
neighbor,  but  what  is  eternal  in  him  (p.  274).  One  goes 
deeper  than  character  into  the  substance  of  the  lover  (p. 
25) — the  **  soul "  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  taint. 

II. 

We  fear  very  much  that,  whatever  M.  Maeterlinck's  good 
intentions  may  be,  he  will  not  win  his  way  to  the  sort  of 
readers  he  has  in  view. 
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There  are  those  who,  in  ease  and  plenty,  cultivate  an  arti- 
ficial discontent.  The  fast  life  of  their  forbears  or  their  own 
has  exhausted  their  vitality.  They  want  quiet  for  life,  isola- 
tion for  pride,  a  little  fasting  for  appetite's  sake  after  sur- 
feits, after  the  exhaustion  of  the  power  of  condiments  and 
stimulants.  There  are  for  these  persons,  nowadays,  no  mon- 
asteries and  convents.  Besides,  the  irrevocableness  of  vows 
would  demand  a  sincere  disgust  of  life  or  heroic  self-abne* 
gation,  and  they  only  toy  with  tedium  and  satiation. 

To  such  persons  the  essays  of  M.  Maeterlinck  offer  a 
peculiar  dissipation*  They  *'keep  open"  the  path  from  the 
seen  to  the  unseen,  to  be  sure,  but  besides  they  rest  a  man 
for  paths  that  lead  back  to  the  seen  from  the  ** intense 
inane*"  After  some  pessimistic  sentiment  of  a  sweetishly 
pious  sort  one  obtains  a  new  relish  for  the  world,  the  fiesh,  _ 
and  the  devil.  f 

Life  is  no  more  a  spontaneous  joy.  To  live  is  not  enough. 
One  demands,  forsooth^  pleasure,  ease,  sinecures  and  cure- 
sins  I  Thes*,  are  scarce*  uncertain,  and  soon  spent.  A 
new  pleasure  and  ease  can,  however,  be  wrung  from  pain 
and  disease.  Not  the  joy  of  "seeing  how  much  one  can 
stand,"  with  the  virile  Camden  sage;  but  the  joy  of  maudlin 
self-preoccupation,  of  continual  noting  of  symptoms,  record- 
ing pulse  beats  and  temperature*  and  an  hourly  diagnosis^  I 
with  plentiful  self-condolences,  tear- bottles  of  Etruscan 
model,  and  pathetic  obituary  speeches,  self -uttered  over 
one's  own  fancy-corpse!  To  such  persons  we  fear  the 
*'Tr^sor  des  Humbles"  will  be  only  too  welcome*  For, 
with  it  in  hand,  they  will  imagine  themselves  spiritual  saints 
in  the  bud — nay,  in  full  bloom  perhaps — and  cease  to  feel 
anything  like  an  honest,  conscious  pang;  sending  up  the 
stench  of  their  corruption  as  a  "sweet-smelling  savor"  to  a 
most  amiable  God,  who  only  smiles  on  their  actual  sins, 
on  the  gambols  of  little  puppies ! 

The  source  of  its  immorality  is  not  difficult  to  seek, 
is  in  the  antithesis,  mind,  matter;  soul,  body.  It  is  in 
subtle  Manicheism. 

If  what  is  conscious  and  physical  count  for  nothing  when 
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good,  it  must  do  so  also  when  evil.  You  cannot  transcend 
good  without  also  transcending  eviL 

If  flesh  be  viewed  as  the  expression  of  spirit,  deed  of 
will,  then  at  once  they  one  and  all  acquire  value.  The 
body  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  works  as  the  fruit  of 
faith,  had  their  dignit}^  in  St,  Paul's  thought. 

True,  for  argument's  sakej  let  us  admit,  is  the  notion 
that  there  is  a  kernel-self,  and  that  the  shell  hides  it.  True 
that  the  shell  is  corruptible,  and  that  the  kernel  contains 
eternal  life.  True  that  in  time  the  shell  must  break  and  rot. 
But  all  this  does  not  yet  necessarily  imply  any  real  disparage- 
ment of  the  shell. 

If  the  kernel  is  life,  its  business  is  to  make  shells.  If  the 
shell  is  gone,  it  will  go  to  work  through  a  long  vital  process 
and  reproduce  itself  (nut — shell  and  kernel)  once  more. 

This  is  what  the  Hindus  called  the  '*w^heel  of  life,"  the 
perpetual  tendency  of  life  to  incarnate.  Believing  this  to  be 
true,  their  pessimistic  thought  set  about  finding  some  fan- 
ciful expedient  for  counteracting  this  tendency  to  body 
forth.  Body  being  evil,  life  which  produced  body  was  evil. 
The  "soul"  was  the  terrible  superstition,  and  the  manliest 
school  of  Buddha's  faith  quietly  denied  its  existence,  in- 
geniously saving  morality  as  a  means  to  stop  the  process 
of  embodiment. 

And  here  is  exactly  the  glorj*  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  has  through  centuries  held  up  the  doctrine  of  the  *' res- 
urrection of  the  flesh,**  the  most  noble  and  forcible  utterance 
of  the  glorj'  of  life,  and  the  everlasting  worth  of  body. 
Whatever  Schopenhauer  may  say,  the  core  of  Christianity  is 
optimism.  It  has  cherished  doctrines  wh^ch  in  pessimistic- 
ally inclined  periods  all  the  artillery  of  doubt  has  been  di- 
rected against  in  vain — doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension,  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
flesh  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  fact,  the  glory  of 
sober  Christianity  is  that  it  has  vitally  assimilated  the  truth 
of  both  pessimism  and  optimism,  noting  the  evil  to  the  full, 
perceiving  its  purpose,  and  crowning  it  with  good,  Re- 
n  and  salvation   an 
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ward  sacraments,  institutions,  doctrines.  It  matters  great- 
ly what  we  do,  feel,  think.  The  Holy  Ghost  operates 
through  outward  means*  In  order  to  hold  fast  these  prac* 
tical  truths,  it  has  been  willing  to  leave  such  purely  meta- 
physical problems  as  the  one  and  the  many,  time  and  eter- 
nity, the  finite  and  the  infinite,  unsolved — or  rather  it  has 
declared  them  not  real  problems  at  all,  mere  puzzles  of  a 
sophistic  sort  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  life !  In 
this  how  much  wiser  unto  salvation  has  organized  Chris- 
tianit)^  been  than  all  the  philosophical  sects  of  Hindustani 
If  we  want  a  Christian  metaphysics,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
yet  have  one.  The  Hindus  have  had  metaphysics,  and 
have  starved  spiritually.  We  fear  that  M.  Maeterlinck's  phi- 
losophy, gleaned  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  has  no  mission 
for  the  living.  It  might  possibly  reassure  the  dying,  but 
even  then  it  would  need  the  practical  test  of  years.  It  15 
surely  significant  that  the  Church  has  never  for  any  length 
of  time  committed  itself  to  the  pessimistic  mystics,  for  all 
their  sweetness  and  grace.  The  fact  is,  such  mysticism  is 
an  anesthetic,  and  the  world  needs  stimulants.  The  fact 
is,  it  has  proved  of  little  or  no  use  in  helping  the  world  for- 
ward. Fenelon  is  very  charming,  but  a  mad  Savonarola  is 
more  potent.  A  Mohnus  has  his  mission,  but  a  Luther  is 
more  effective  in  the  long  run.  The  practical  experimenti 
the  servnce  of  life,  is  and  must  be  the  test  of  religious  theo- 
ries. Do  they*  not  wean  us  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  make 
earth  heavenly?  not  disembody  man,  but  embody  the  God- 
man? 

Ill, 

Henry  Mills  Alden's  **  Study  of  Death/' 

Now  optimistic  mysticism  has  a  remarkable  exponent  in 
our  own  country,  of  whom  I  fear  we  are  not  so  proud  as 
we  should  be.  The  title  of  this  second  work,  written  in  the 
same  spirit  and  style  as  his  first  anonymous  publication, 
'•God  in  His  World,''  perhaps  discourages  the  average 
reader-  One  thing,  however,  one  soon  feels  on  opening  the 
book — it  is  not  written  by  an  amateur  mystic.     A  profound 
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earnestness  is  felt  on  every  page.  A  personal  fervor  of  de- 
votion pulses  in  almost  every  sentence.  The  dedication 
startles  us:  to  his  wife,  on  her  death-bed.  Never  were  ten- 
derer, more  reverent  words  spoken;  if  not  as  rapturous  as 
those  of  Robert  to  Elizabeth  Browning,  they  are  as  sin- 
cere and  full  of  holy  love. 

"Modern  religious  mysticism,  .  .  .  disposed  to  sac- 
rifice nature  to  the  supernatural,  .  .  .  falls  into  the 
slough  of  pessimism.  Only  the  blood  that  leaps  into  the 
quick  and  full  pulsations  of  earthly  life  can  have  an  elastic 
rebound  to  its  eternal  font"  (p.  49).  That  is  his  protest 
and  fundamental  conviction  in  one  sentence.  **  Faith  in 
life — such  faith  as  to  give  no  credence  to  apparent  dimi- 
nution as  signs  of  weakness,  seeing  in  them  rather  the  inti- 
mations of  some  mighty  transformation  "  (pp,47,48).  "The 
Angel  of  Life,  who  out  of  the  rich  darkness  puts  forth  the 
blade  and  bud  and  babe;  all  the  fresh  and  tender  luxu- 
riance of  growth  is  but  the  imagery  of  his  abundance  "  (pp. 

45^  46). 

The  work  itself  is  written  in  an  exquisitely  compact  style. 
It  bears  several  readings  not  because  it  "amazes"  by  in- 
coherency,  by  the  lack  of  distinct  classification  of  matter 
and  firm  procedure  of  thought,  but  because  the  style  has  a 
richness  of  suggestion — "more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear."     Surprises  encounter  us  constantly. 

"  To  all  manifest  existence  we  apply  the  term  nature  («a- 
tura),  which  means  forever  being  born;  and  on  its  vanish- 
ing side  it  is  moritura  or  'forever  dying'  "  (p.  17.)  Apart 
from  such  felicitous  use  of  philology,  words  are  constantly 
employed  in  their  primary  senses. 

Repentance,  absolution,  forgiveness,  turn  out  to  have  new 
values  which  are  the  old.  So,  abstract  words  and  ideas  are 
knit  back  to  their  picturesque,  material  sources,  to  the  evi- 
dent satisfaction  of  our  genial  author,  who,  though  highly 
spiritual,  is  reverently  carnal  also.  *'  The  priest /^org'ed  the 
thunderbolts  of  heaven  for  the  enforcement  of  the  civil 
edict"  (p.  151).  How  delightfully  delicate  is  the  insinua- 
tion 1  Hardly  ever  does  he  err.  "  But "  is  repeated  within 
19 
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seven  words  of  itself  (p,  113);  ''might/*  within  nine  (p. 
120);  an  infinitive  is  split — ^**to  .  .  *  cheerfully  receive" 
(p.  171 ) ;  with  '*  little  ''  as  subject  we  have  **  enter  '*  in  the 
plural.  His  antitheses  are  pointed  by  the  use  of  similar 
words,  and  this,  occasionally,  is  done  oftener  than  the  read- 
er may  enjoy;  strain  and  restraint  (p,  210),  assistance, 
resistance,  etc.  But  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  desire  for 
clearness.  Such  blemishes  are  trifles-  A  revision  would 
remove  them*  As  to  the  learning,  it  is  used  in  a  most  un- 
pad antic  way.  Sometimes  he  quotes  from  memory,  one 
w^ould  think,  and  the  memory  is  proverbially  deceitful.  St, 
Paul  is  credited  with  a  verse  of  St.  James  (p.  271),  See 
James  i.  27,  *'  Resist  not  him  that  is  eviU"  is  read,"  "  re- 
sist not  evil,"  a  possible  but    rather   unlikely   reading  (p. 

231)- 

We  make  these  trivial  suggestions  not  because  we  are  dis- 
posed to  carp,  but  ]ust  for  the  reason  that  we  love  the  book, 
and  desire  to  tell  the  reader  that  a  very  close  perusal  will 
reveal  at  most  half  a  dozen  slight  infelicities,  or  inaccura- 
cies, which  in  so  large  a  work  is  surely  remarkable. 

Writers  of  English  never  seem  to  be  impeccable  stylists, 
as  the  French ;  it  is  probably  because  we  are  less  fastidious 
readers,  and  have  more  reverence  for  deeds  than  w^ords. 
Still,  perfection,  whenever  attainable,  is  to  be  desired  even  in 
English.  Not  that  we  should  wholly  anathematize  a  Carlyle 
or  a  Whitman;  for  literary  barbarians  are  picturesque  in 
their  way.  A  literary  gentleman  cannot  do  with  grace 
even  once  what  they  can  do  day  by  day  sans  peur  el  sans 
reproche. 

Now,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  book.  The  proem  is  a 
symbolic  interpretation  of  the  story  of  the  temptation,  **  The 
Dove  and  the  Serpent."  First,  the  denial  of  evil,  from 
sheer  ignorance  or  reckless  joy  in  good;  then  good  amrf 
eviU  a  broken  world,  a  divided  will;  then  good  from  e\'il — 
the  reunion  in  the  complete  man  of  what  in  *' human  thought 
had  been  put  asunder**  (p.  5).  The  proem  is  indeed  a 
poem,  stating  the  real  problem  which  '*  The  Study  of 
Death  '*  addresses  itself  to  solve. 
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In  the  first  book  two  visions  of  death  are  contrasted.  He 
tells  us  that  **  the  operations  of  nature,  .  .  .  being  for- 
ever recurrent,  cultivate  in  us  the  habit  of  expectation,  so 
that  we  refuse  to  accept  finality"  (p.  9),  Fronting  the 
corpse  *•  we  are  in  no  presence;  it  is  the  brutal  fact  of  ab- 
sence that  stares  us  in  the  face ''  (p,  10),  Instead  of  "a  new 
synthesis,"  **  we  shall  see  dissolution,  a  sinking  analytic  mo- 
tion '*  (p.  11).  But  the  mystic's  eye  sees  farther.  *'Life 
cameupon  the  wing  of  death,  and  so  departs."  The  **  trope," 
— that  is  to  say,  a  movement  that  returns  upon  itself,  to 
start  afresh — is  universal.  *' It  is  proper  to  life  itself"  (p. 
15)1  *•  as  proper  to  life  as  life"  (p.  17).  '*  The  idea  of  life 
as  transcending  any  individual  embodiment  is  as  germane  to 
science  as  it  is  to  faith  "  (p.  17).  "Sleep  is  the  hierophant 
of  a  minor  mystery,  folding  us  in  his  mantle  of  darkness, 
renewing  the  world's  desire,  recovering  time*  Death  within 
the  veil  instantaneously  and  everv^  instant  transforms  life 
from  its  very  source,  recovering  eternity.  Sleep  is  re-crea- 
tion. Death  is  the  mighty  negative,  whereby  all  worlds 
vanish  into  that  nothing  from  which  all  worlds  are  made, 
the  vast  in-breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  for  his  ever- 
repeated  fiat  of  creation.  Sleep  suspends  the  individuality 
within  its  embodiment.  Death  sho%vs  the  inmost  personality 
in  a  divine  presence — that  angel  of  each  one  of  us  which 
forever  beholds  the  face  of  the  Father"  (p.  21). 

In  the  second  book  we  have  a  most  fascinating  recon- 
struction of  the  primitive  world  of  men:  '*  Native  impres- 
sions." He  finely  says  that  when  we  speak  of  the  old 
superstitions  "  we  juggle  with  the  dry  twigs  of  what  was  the 
green  tree  of  life"  (p.  34).  We  must  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  sympathetic  attitude  if  we  would  understand  what 
the  *' superstitions"  really  signified  to  those  who  believed 
in  them* 

'•Among  primitive  peoples  we  find  no  allusion  to  a  future 
state"  (p.  35).  **The  domain  to  which  death  introduces 
the  soul  was  thought  of  as  a  past  rather  than  a  future"  (p. 
37),  Then,  **  not  only  were  the  springs  of  life  more  divine, 
but  its  whole  procedure  so  entirely  divine  that  to  think  of  it 
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as  a  probation  or  an  experiment  would  have  seemed  blas- 
phemous'* (p,  37).     **  Death''  was  thought  of  **  as  divini-M 
sation  "  a  restoration  of  latent  powers  through  descent,  and" 
by  way  of  darkness*'  (p.  39).     ''The  dead  were  mightier 
than  the  li%nng''  (p.  39).     Soon,  however,  with  the  advance 
of  civilization  (p.  44),  man  forgot  ''the  earth"   (p.  36)^ 
*'  God  removed  from  this  world  to  his  heaven,"  and  ^^deathfl 
became  the  dread  descent  into  that  shadowy  realm  of  im- 
potence and  insignificance*'  (p.  43).     The  Eumenides  be- 
came the  avenging  furies  (p.  44). 

The  *' denunciation  of  selfhood"  had  no  place  in  primi- 
tive mysticism  (p.  50}.  ''We  say  that  a  man  is  born  alone 
and  that  he  dies  alone;  but  he  is  born  of  his  kind^  and  to 
his  kind  he  dies  "  (p»  50),  Only  in  fellowship  can  he  find 
himself  (p.  51 ).  Man  loves  not  the  world,  nor  self,  until  he 
has  loved  his  kind  (p.  51).  "Individuation  is  for  love* 
Even  crime  will  compel  solidarity"  (p.  51).  Selfliood 
is  but  the  reflex  of  fellowship  (p.  51),  **A  subjective  mys- 
ticism contemplating  as  possible  the  exclusion  of  selfhood 
by  an  influx  of  divine  life,  is  irrational — -it  is  expansion  of 
selfhood — that  provides  a  great  chamber  from  the   Lord'' 

(P-  52). 

*'  He  who  denies  resurrection  as  fresh  embodiment  set 
his  face  against  the  mortal  hope  "  (p.  54).  "  The  ultimate 
mysticism  will  be  that  of  science  vitalized  by  the  Christiai: 
faith,  and  of  that  faith  illuminated  in  all  its  outward  range 
by  science.  .  •  *  Christianity  will  again  accept  nature,^ 
as  indeed  it  did  in  its  prime,  holding  it  to  be  one  with  the 
Lord"  (p.  54.)  I 

Mr.  Alden  points  out  how  the  Greeks  turned  from  **  ihc 
Olympian  dynasty  of  gods,  hopelessly  immortal     .     .     .     to. 
gods  that  could  die  and  grieve'*  (p.  57).     •*The  primitivij 
faith  accepted  death  and  evil  as  it  accepted  darkness  anc 
frost,  and  at  the  same  time  regarded  them  as  parts  of  Lovers'" 
cycle.     Thus  it  emphasized  the  limitless  divine  bounty -and 
indulgence''  (p.  58).     "Science  itself/'  he  sayst  '^brings 
the  human  reason  back  to  the  recognition  of  evil — or  what  w< 
call  evil — as  a  reaction  proper  to  life  in  all  its  manifestationsJ 
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divine  or  human"  (p.  62).  Christianity^  he  believes,  will 
complete  its  cycle,  in  a  return  to  that  principle  (p.  62), 

But  the  third  book  is  the  great  section  of  the  *'  Study  of 
Death. '^ 

The  **  Prodigal  Son  "  is  viewed  as  cosmic  parable,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  poems  in  this  part.  To  give  an  adequate 
notion  of  its  depth  and  beauty  by  excerpts  is  impossible. 
The  planet  being  the  prodigal,  the  sun,  the  father  in  the 
solar  system  (pp.  70-72,  286—288),  is  as  sublime  a  thing  by 
itself  as  one  will  easily  find  anywhere  in  literature. 

'Mr.  Alden,  a  devout  student  of  all  the  scientist  has  to  of- 
fer, does  not  by  any  means  accept  always  the  dominant  theo- 
Ty.  In  the  first  chapter  he  protests  that  from  homogeneity 
there  is  no  way  out  (p.  85).  God  is  always  in  his  world, 
and  always  working  the  great  miracle  of  creation  (p.  90). 
Every  synthesis  is  a  manifestation  of  a  n^\w  set  of  properties^ — 
in  chemistrj%  in  biological  development  (p.  94).  These  do 
not  appear  as  additions  from  without,  but  as  liberations  from 
^nthin  (p.  93).  Death  appears  hand  in  hand  with  love,  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  speciahzation  called  sex,  which  is  for 
life's  sake  (pp-  101,  102).  Structure  is  for  life,  not  life  for 
structure,  is  the  leading  thought.  When  we  study  structure, 
death*  the  decay  of  structure,  seems  a  calamity.  Really  it 
is  a  return  of  the  dynamic  to  the  static;  it  is  a  storing  up  for 
spending,  a  withdrawing  for  new  appearance. 

Life  is  viewed  as  transcending  structure  (p-  no).  He 
notes  that  life  has  a  tendency  toward  difficulty  rather  than 
toward  facility  (p,  in);  life  as  creative — that  is  to  say — 
not  the  creation  that  reveals  life  to  us.  Fortunate  environ- 
ment leads  to  degeneracy  (p.  112).  Neither  safety  nor 
ease  is  an  ultimate  objective  aim  of  nature;  **  she  empha* 
sires  discontinuity  rather  than  continuity,  running  toward 
death  in  her  progression,  burning  all  bridges  behind  her  as 
she  advances.  In  the  largest  view  stability  is  an  illusion, 
uniformity  a  disguise,  the  persistence  of  type  not  an  eternal 
concern"  (p.  112). 

*•  In  the  very  essence  of  life  is  that  which  gives  the  mean- 
ing to  our  terms  *  one  and  many/  but  not  to  the  one  apart 
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from  the  other"  (p.  I29),  The  planetary  man  ignores  that 
he  is  still  in  the  sun.  The  solar  man  (p.  131  )>  however,  is 
within  him  and  knows. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  **  Moral  Order,*'  he  shows  how 
came  to  bloom,  very  gradually,  the  *'  thornless  rose  of  Merit  " 
(pp.  151,  152).  **The  original  sacrament  of  kinship''  is 
declared  to  be  **the  fountain  of  primitive  piety  Godward 
or  manward.'*  By  the  expansion  of  kinship  "  arose  a  spir- 
itual idea — the  idea  of  the  all-Father,  the  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  which  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  wrhose  iniquities, 
whether  of  pain  or  of  bliss,  are  as  impartial  as  those  of  na- 
ture— a  kingdom  more  of  living  righteousness  rather  than 
of  formal  rectitude''  (p,  161). 

The  most  startling  insight  of  this  chapter  is  that  we 
are  concerned  not  with  logic,  but  with  life  (p.  168). 
'*What  men  think  it  is  right  for  them  to  do  they  regard 
also  as  the  righteousness  of  God*'  (p.  165).  Moral  order 
expressed  a  vital  requirement  (p.  169).  It  would  seem 
more  rational,  therefore,  to  derive  religious  doctrine  from  it 
than  to  do  the  reverse* 

Now  we  perceive  that  *Mn  every  social  organization  less 
inclusive  than  that  of  a  universal  brotherhood, *'  the  simple 
creed  of  a  universal  Father  must  be  denied  (p.  166).  Yet 
in  this  necessary  inconsistency  he  sees  no  evil  at  all. 

"  Conscious  restraint  or  rational  control,  regarded  as  a 
moral  merit,  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  that  inhibition 
wrhich,  unconscious  and  untrained,  is  yet  a  more  potent  and 
surer  bond  in  all  natural  operations.  There  is  no  such  tern* 
perance  attainable  as  that  which  nature  has  spontaneously — 
no  positive  purity  like  that  of  passion  ''  (p.  170). 

Morality  at  most  is  of  the  structure  not  of  the  constructing 
life.  All  organization  has  its  history  and  is  for  life,  '*A11 
indurations  are  walls  about  the  free  play  of  life  within  ^^ 
(p.  175).  So  the  social  order,  which,  hardening,  hurts  the 
individual,  really  serves  to  "secure  the  inviolability  of  the 
indi\Tdual  and  domestic  seclusion"  (p.  175)-  •^The  hard 
envelope  about  the  seed  must  be  broken  for  the  seed's 
germination.'*     *' Its  death  contributes  to  fresh  growth,*' 
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•*The  systems,  like  generations,  pass  away,  not  because  of 
their  imperfections,  but  rather  because  they  have  reached 
such  perfectness"  (p.  176).  The  contradiction  of  princi- 
ples is  merely  the  contrast  between  life  and  structure. 
**The  moral  order  is  that  cycle  of  human  experience  which* 
beginning  in  a  flesh-and-blood  kinship^  is  completed  in  a  kin- 
ship which  embraces  the  universe"  (p.  iSo)*  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  development  in  man*  Actually,  the  kinship  ex- 
ists. It  is  not  recognized  as  yet.  It  cannot  be — ^nay,  per- 
haps it  must  not  yet  be.  For  then  the  cycle  would  be  com- 
pleted and  we  should  have  to  begin  afresh.  For  so  soon  as 
the  resistance  of  structure  ceased  there  would  be  liberation 
of  the  life  and  new  creation. 

The  next  chapter  pursues  the  line  of  argument  suggested. 
**  What  matters  it  if  the  blossoms  are  swept  away  by  the 
wind  and  rain,  so  the  fruit  is  set;  if  the  walls  of  the  temple 
fall,  so  the  Presence  that  filled  the  temple  is  glorified ;  or 
even  if  the  entire  structure  of  a  civilization  is  destroyed,  so 
the  race  is  reborn"  (p.  212)? 

*' There  is  indeed  no  problem  save  of  our  own  making. 
The  issues  of  life  have  their  spontaneous  reconcilement, 
because  life  itself  is  eternal.  There  is  in  that  life  a  princi- 
ple which  is  creative;  which  is  as  unmoral  as  is  childhood, 
because  it  transcends  morality  which  makes  not  for  mere 
rectitude  but  for  righteousness,  not  for  betterment  merely 
but  for  renew^al;  which  does  not  mend  the  prodigal's  rags, 
but  brings  him  home"  (p.  221). 

In  the  fourth  book,  in  four  chapters,  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  the  religion  of  eternal  life  are  investigated,  and 
death  is  finally  dismissed  as  but  another  name  for  life^ — of 
life  when  gathered  upon  itself,  resting  in  a  '*  Sabbath'*  from 
the  labors  of  what  we  call  a  life. 

The  inconsistencies  and  vicissitudes  of  historic  Christianity 
are  dwelt  upon  tenderly,  honestly.  He  does  not  make  the 
mistake  so  common  with  literary  men — that  of  judging  spirit- 
ual and  religious  movements  entirely  by  their  literature  or 
their  creeds  and  catchwords.  He  does  not  fail  to  take  into 
account  that  natural  unconscious  inconsistency,  that  vital 
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hypocrisy  (if  so  one  may  term  it),  which  always  neutralizes 
dogmatic  acids.  He  is  not  in  love  with  that  consistency 
which  is  mechanical  and  impossible.  History,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  invariably  dissappoints  the  theorist  who  venture* 
into  the  field  of  prophecy.  The  literary  critic,  too,  eveo 
when  so  keen  and  piercing  as  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  assumes 
something  "consistent*'  to  have  been  historic,  which  any 
one  knowing  human  nature  ought  to  be  convinced  never  can 
be.  **  Competitions  and  anta;jonisms  are  necessaiy  to  out- 
ward integration  and  development.'*  The  law  of  love  must 
perpetually  reconcile  them,  yet  they  must  continue  to  propa- 
gate.    There  is  the  paradox. 

It  is  this  calm  resting  of  man's  case  on  life,  not  on  logic — 
this  acceptance  of  the  apparent  contradiction^ — ^which  above 
all  else  characterizes,  it  seems  to  me^  the  sane  mysticism  of 
Mr,  Alden's  book.  He  is  a  real  optimist.  If  he  cries  lor 
more  and  argues  for  more,  it  is  because  what  he  has  seen 
and  known  he  has  loved.  He  cries,  *'  again,*'  *•  forever!  " 
He  thanks  the  Father  for  what  is;  evil  and  hell^ — sin  itself — 
he  accepts  as  God  accepts  them,  needful  to  the  whole,  a 
form  of  life  itself.  Life  rejoices  in  that  play  of  war  against 
itself,  the  division  for  contest,  which  ends  in  reconciliation. 
What  we  call  life  is  the  contest;  what  we  call  death  is  the 
reconciliation.  Really  both  are  one:  night  and  day,  night 
for  day,  day  for  night.  If  we  live,  it  is  to  die.  If  we  die,  it 
is  to  live.  Not  because  when  alive  we  prefer  death,  or  vice 
versay  but  because  one  is  spending,  the  other  hoarding,  and 
both  are  glorious^  of  God^  eternally  self-repeating. 

In  his  beautiful  dedication  he  says  that  '*  love  never  de- 
nied death,''  and  so  he  believes  **  death  will  not  deny  love/* 
New  fellowships,  perhaps,  shall  be  with  the  same  souls. 
Not  recognitions,  but  cognitions.  Cognitions  are  but  recog- 
nitions. In  our  death  we  may  know  all  our  lives,  and  build 
our  dream  of  them;  in  our  lives  we  forget  death  and  the 
loves  that  there  found  rest. 

But  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  the  books*  Let  him 
weigh  *'Le  Tresor  des  Humbles"  against  **The  Study 
of  Death/'     Let  him  ask  himself  which  most  subserves  the 
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purpose  of  intenser  and  higher  life.  Let  him  choose.  In 
any  case  he  will  do  well  to  honor  our  American  mystic 
whose  genial  good  sense  and  ripe  scholarship  never  forsake 
him,  who  is  both  poet  and  philosopher — in  fact,  never  the  one 
without  at  the  same  time  being  the  other;  who  loves  life 
and  makes  us  love  him.  It  is  no  fool's  paradise  he  intro- 
duces us  to.  But  even  were  it  one — we  ask  once  more  in 
the  name  of  common  sense — **  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'twere  folly  to  be  wise ' ' — and  is  the  dweller  in  a  fool's  paradise 
such  a  fool  after  all,  if  it  be  a  paradise  that  can  last  out  his 
life  ?  Perhaps  it  comforts  the  pessimist  to  consider  himself 
"  the  only  wise."  So  be  it.  He  may  have  his  wisdom — may 
it  bury  him !  Only  let  him  not  be  angry  with  us  when  we 
declare  him  a  nuisance  and  a  bore  should  he  speak  too 
plainly,  and  if  we  should  ask  him  to  demonstrate  his  view  of 
the  universe  by  bowing  himself  out  as  soon  as  possible !  To 
Mr.  Alden  long  life ! 

To  M.  Maeterlinck,  at  least,  our  respect — if  not  our  alle- 
giance. At  all  events,  we  will  thank  him  most  cordially  for 
never  having  bored  us  with  a  long  face.  Such  grace,  ro- 
tundity, embonpoint,  and  good  fellowship,  we  fear,  belong 
to  an  amateur  pessimist  only,  and  we  accept  him  as  a  need- 
ful piece  of  self-contradiction,  doubtless  having  his  uses  in 
the  universe  and  on  our  book-shelves.  For  Mr.  Alden  we 
reserve  our  hearts.  William  Norman  Guthrie. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SOUTH    IN   LITER- 
ATURE. 

Those  persons  who  proclaim  that  literature  has  but  mea- 
ger opportunities  in  the  South  because  the  South  is  too  much 
absorbed  in  her  new  industrial  life  are  usually  those  who  do  not 
know  what  literature  is  or  what  the  literary  life  implies. 
Such  persons  look  upon  literature  as  a  mere  diversion,  savor- 
ing more  of  artifice  than  of  art,  more  of  sen  time  ntalitj^  than 
of  sentiment.  They  think  of  the  literary  life  as  one  of  lei- 
sure, and  of  self-indulgence;  and  the  genus  poet  comprises, 
in  their  minds,  chiefly  long-haired  men  and  short-haired 
women. 

It  is  true  that  the  South  has  entered  upon  her  period  of 
industrialism,  this  period  dating  from  about  the  year  1870, 
Statistics  show  that  at  that  time  the  South  began  a  career  of 
unparalleled  material  prosperity.  She  began  to  lead  a  new  ^ 
life,  not  so  picturesque  or  princely  as  the  old  ante-bellum  liiet^ 
but,  as  Mr.  Grady  well  says,  a  more  strenuous  life,  a  broad- 
er and  a  better  life. 

Now  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  new  movement  in 
Southern  literature  dates  also  from  1870.  The  coincidence 
is  not  accidental;  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  that  litera- 
ture is  the  expression  of  life,  and  that  there  is  no  antagonismij 
therefore,  between  industrial  activity  and  literary  activity. 

But  an  impartial  study  of  the  present  industrial  and  ecc 
nomic  conditions  of  the  South,  with  the  rich  promise  thai 
they  enfold,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  greater  literary^  tri- 
umphs are  yet  in  store.     Maurice  Thompson  well  expresses 
the  changed  attitude  when  he  speaks  of 


The  South  whose  gaze  is  ca*t 

No  more  upon  the  pastt 

But  whose  bright  eyes  the  skies  of  promUe  sweep, 

Whose  feet  in  patina  of  progret»8  swiftly  leap, 

And  whose  fre&h  thoughts  like  cheerful  rivers,  run 

Through  odorous  ways  to  meet  the  morning  sun* 

Something  akin  to  this  hopefulness »  this  glint  of  the  morn* 
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ing  sun,  10  which  Mr,  Thompson  alludes,  has  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  every  great  literary  movement.  The  Elizabethan 
age  was  great  in  letters  because  it  was  great  in  life.  Eng- 
land, like  the  South  of  to-day,  was  waking  to  new  possibil- 
ities, not  only  in  her  intellectual  and  religious  life  but  in  her 
social,  commercial,  and  industrial  life  as  well.  The  great 
dramatists  of  Elizabeth's  reign  did  not  create  the  imperial 
energy  of  that  age ;  they  reflected  it,  and  thus  stored  its  po- 
tentialities. They  were  the  reservoirs,  not  the  fountains. 
New  opportunities  had  opened  new  vistas,  and  literary  great- 
ness went  hand  in  hand  with  national  prosperity. 
When  Shakspere  speaks  of 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
ThU  blessed  plot,  Ihis  realm » this  England, 

he  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  a  people  conscious  that  old  things 
have  passed  away,  and  that  a  new  era  is  dawning.  And  it 
is  no  idle  fancy  that  detects  a  kindred  spirit  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's lines  and  those  of  the  great  Elizabethan,  Do  they  not 
both  breathe  the  new  spirit  of  a  new  age?  And  when  Shak- 
spere wrote  those  lines,  Elizabethan  literature  w^as  only  on 
the  threshold  of  a  3^et  greater  splendor. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  to  explain  the  literary  un- 
productiveness of  the  Old  South;  for  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that  before  the  war  the  literary  productions  of  the  South, 
those  of  them  that  bid  fair  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in 
American  literature*  were  few  and  brief.  In  oratory  and 
statesmanship  the  Old  South  challenges  comparison  with  any 
section  of  our  country,  but  her  purely  literary  output  did  not 
attain  national,  far  less  international,  recognition;  it  was,  as 
a  whole,  provincial. 

Northern  critics,  and  many  Southern  critics  as  w^ell,  attrib- 
ute this  literary  dearth  to  the  evil  influence  of  slaverj\  Did 
Uie  reader  ever  hear  of  the  fate  that  in  1831  overtook  the 
first  locomotive  ever  used  in  the  South?  It  w\is  purchased 
for  a  South  Carolina  road,  but  was  wrecked  after  one  year 
of  service,  because  a  darky,  not  liking  the  sound  of  the  es- 
caping steam,  sat  down  on  the  safety-valve.     And  so  our 
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Northern  friends  to-day  insist  that  they  can  see    a  darky 
sitting  over  the  safety-valve  of  everj''  unsuccessful  enterprise^ 
that  the  South  enf^aged  in  before  the  day  of  emancipation.     ™ 

The  real  cause  of  the  comparative  dearth  of  literature  in 
the  Old  South  lies  deeper.  We  must  go  back  to  that  most 
wonderful  period  in  the  history  of  our  century,  the  ten 
years  lying  between  1830  and  1840.  Few  students  of  history 
will  deny  that  those  years  have  been  the  most  momentous  of 
modern  times.  That  decade  is  the  cradle  of  the  new  or  in- 
dustrial epoch,  for  it  witnessed  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  transatlantic  navigation  and  to  railroading, 
and  also  the  first  successful  use  of  electricity  in  telegraphicfl 
communication.  In  that  decade  civilization  turned  over  a 
new  leaf*  Men  came  closer  together.  A  forward  step 
was  taken  toward  that  golden  age  sung  by  Burns, 

When  man  to  man,  the  world  oVr, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

Consen^ative  old  England,  finding  herself  in  an  age 
broadening  industrialism  and  democracy,  caught  step  with 
the  march  of  progress;  and  before  the  first  five  years  of  the 
decade  were  gone  she  had  emancipated  all  her  slaves,  and 
given  the  right  of  suffrage  to  her  sturdy  yeomaniy.  m 

It  was  just  then  that  English  literature,  catching  the  in-™ 
spiration  of  the  hour  and  reflecting  the  renascent  energies 
that  surged  about  it,  woke  to  a  new  life*  That  decade  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  Tennyson,  the  two  Brownings,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  each  reflecting  or  inter- 
preting the  new  movement  in  his  own  way.  Where,  then, 
is  the  antagonism  between  industrialism  and  literature? 

We  find  Tennyson,  in  the  first  **Locksley  Hall/'  cele- 
brating in  the  same  breath  the  triumphs  of  invention  and  the! 
universal  reign  of  democracy.  And  our  own  countryJ 
where  the  problem  of  democracy  was  being  worked  out  ou 
an  unexampled  scale,  was  not  slow  to  catch  the  new  inspira^ 
tion.  Previous  to  1830  even  New  England  had  no  liter^ 
ature,  but  before  the  decade  closed  she  was  represented  byl 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,   anc 
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Holmes — the  six  names  that  have  given  the  New  England 
States  their  incontestable  supremacy  in  American  litera- 
ture. 

But  why  did  not  the  South  respond  to  this  great  literary 
and  industrial  movement?     Because  her  intellectual  energies 
were  being  more  and  more  absorbed  in  defense  of  her  con- 
atituticnal  views  and  her  cherished  institutions.     The  year 
1830,   that  ushered  in  the  great  decade  of  opportunity  to 
others,  witnessed  the  memorable  debate  betiveen  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  of  South   Carolina,  and  Daniel  Webster^ — the  most 
significant  contest  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  seen.     It  was  the  opening  cannon  of  a  struggle  that 
was  to  end  only  on  the  field  of  Appomattox.     Sectional  lines 
began  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer.     The  abolitionists  re- 
doubled their  efforts.     The    South    was  thrown  more   and 
more  on  the  defensive*     Political  ambition  took  the  place  of 
literarj'  ambition,  and  political  ambition  was  further  stimu- 
lated b)''  the  examples  of  the  illustrious  Southern  statesmen 
whose   genius   had  shaped  and    guided   the   nation   in  her 
:£ormative  period. 

Thus  the  South  was  more  and  more  shut  in  from  outside 
influences.  Her  industrial  system,  based  on  slave  labor^ 
stood  as  a  barrier  to  the  new  industrial  movement;  and  the 
enforced  defense  of  this  system^  together  with  the  political 
problems  and  prejudices  that  it  engendered,  threw  liter- 
ature into  the  background  and  brought  oratory  and  states- 
manship to  the  front. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  debasing  influences  of  slaver}^ 
that  checked  the  literary  movement;  it  was  rather  the  exac- 
tions of  slaver\s  and  the  insulating  influences  that  flowed 
from  it*  Under  these  influences  literature  became  not  an 
art,  but  a  diversion ;  not  a  purpose,  but  a  pastime.  Many 
beautiful  thoughts,  many  daring  flights  of  fancy,  Southern 
literature  of  ante-bellum  days  undoubtedly  contains;  but 
the  student  of  literature  will  turn  its  pages  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  breath  of  the  new  life  and  new  ideas  that  were 
transforming  the  literature  of  other  nations. 
But  a  change  soon  came,  and  the  Old  South  proved  that 
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in  her  hand  the  sword  was  mightier  than  the  pen.  DefeateJ 
though  she  wasj  she  has  accepted  the  arbitrament  of  battle, 
and,  with  an  acquiescence  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare,  she 
thanks  the  God  of  battles  that  slavery  is  no  more.  She  has 
adjusted  herself  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  with  the 
adjustment  there  has  come  a  broader  and  more  varied  life. 

The  New  South  inherits  the  virtues  of  the  Old,  for  she  is 
the  child  of  the  Old.  She  will  listen  to  no  praise,  she  wnll 
accept  no  honors*  that  must  be  bought  by  repudiation  of  her 
past.  As  she  looks  toward  the  future  with  courage  in  her 
heart  and  confidence  on  her  brow,  she  yet  cherishes  above 
price  the  record  of  courage  and  endurance  that  the  Old 
South  has  bequeathed  to  her. 

With  new  economic  ideas,  with  an  ever-increasing  devel- 
opment of  her  natural  resources,  with  a  more  flexible  indus- 
trial system,  a  more  rational  attitude  toward  manual  labor» 
and  more  enlightened  methods  of  public  education,  there 
has  come  a  literary  inspiration  impossible  before;  and  the 
year  1870  has  more  than  made  amends  for  the  year  1830, 
The  words  which  Sidney  Lanier  wrote  to  his  wife  in  1870 
may  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  new  energies  of  the  time: 
**  Day  by  day^  .  •  a  thousand  vital  elements  rill  through 
my  soul.  Day  by  day  the  secret  deep  forces  gather  which 
will  presently  display  themselves  in  bending  leaf  and  waxy 
petal  and  in  useful  fruit  and  grain." 

Hardly  were  those  words  written  before  Irwin  Russell 
opened  a  new  proN^nre  to  American  literature  by  his  skilful 
dehneations  of  negro  character.  Two  years  later  Maurice 
Thompson  is  hailed  by  Longfellow  as  **  a  new  and  original 
singer,  fresh,  joyous,  and  time,'*  In  1875,  Sidney  Lanier 
attains  national  fame  by  his  poem  on  *'  Corn,"  and  the  six 
years  of  life  that  remained  to  him  were  to  be  filled  with 
bursts  of  imperishable  song.  In  1876  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
annexed  the  province  which  Irwin  Russell  had  discovered, 
and  •*  Uncle  Remus  "  quietly  assumed  a  place  in  the  worId*s 
literature  of  humor  and  folk-lore  never  filled  till  then.  Two 
3^ears  later  Miss  Murfree,  better  known  as  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  set  all  the  magazine-readers  wondering  at  the 
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genius  that  could  find  literary  material  in  the  illiterate  moun- 
taineers of  East  Tennessee.  The  decade  closed  with  the 
appearance  in  literature  of  George  W.  Cable,  whose 
**  Grandissimes ''  is  ranked  by  not  a  few  critics  as  second 
only  to  the  *•  Scarlet  Letter." 

The  next  decade  witnessed  the  advent  of  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  of  Virginia,  and  James  Lane  Allen,  of  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Page's  **  Marse  Chan"  and  **Meh  Lady"  not  only 
presented  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  a  new  light, 
but  furnished  at  the  same  time  an  exposure  of  the  latent, 
though  perhaps  unintentional,  injustice  of  *^ Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  The  historical  value,  therefore,  to  the  South,  of 
stories  like  these,  to  say  nothing  of  their  literary  charm, 
cannot  be  easily  overrated.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  •*  Blue- 
Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,"  added  another  state  to  the 
Southern  literary  union,  and  spread  the  charm  of  a  storied 
past  over  a  region  that  had  long  ago  led  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  to  say:  *' Hereafter  to  me  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
shall  read:  'He  maketh  me  to  He  down  in  blue-grass  pas- 
tures/ " 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  record  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  great  Northern  magazines  opened  their  columns  to  the 
contributions  of  Southern  writers.  They  forgot  their  war 
prejudices  much  more  quickly  then  did  the  politicians;  and 
to-day  the  Hterary  talent  of  the  South  is  accorded  as  ready  a 
hearing  in  "Boston  and  New  York  as  in  any  city  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  In  1888,  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Forum^  Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  no  partial 
critic  of  the  South,  declared  that  the  Northern  magazines 
had  become  so  monopolized  b}*  Southern  writers  that  a  for- 
eigner, reading  the  magazine  literature  of  this  country, 
would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  literary  center  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  sought  not  in  Massachusetts  or 
New  York,  but  in  the  South.  What  a  literary  revolution 
since  1870  does  not  that  remark  indicate  I 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  most  noteworthy  portion  of  Amer- 
ican literature  since  1870  has  been  contributed  by  Southern 
writers?     Thomas  Carlyle  once  complained  that  there  are 
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so  many  echoes  in  literature,  and  so  few  voices.  But  this 
complaint  cannot  be  urged  against  Southern  literature  since^ 
1870,  for  not  its  least  charm  lies  in  its  freshness  and  original*" 
\Xy.  It  is  no  variation  of  hackneyed  themes;  it  repeats  no 
twice-told  tales*  It  has  thrown  open  a  new  field;  it  has  re- 
vealed an  unsuspected  wealth  of  beauty  and  suggestiveness; 
it  is  the  reflection  of  a  life  responsive  to  romance  and  rich 
in  undeveloped  possibilities-  ^| 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture that  Longfellow^  began  his  career  by  seeking  his  poet- 
ical themes  in  the  scenery  and  traditions  of  foreign  lands; 
but  the  criticism  of  Margaret  Fuller  led  him  to  see  that  his 
own  country  had  poetical  material  as  well  as  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. It  was  then  that  Longfellow  gave  to  the  world  his 
trilogy  of  long  poems  dealing  solely  with  American  lifej 
and  ''Evangeline/'  **  Hiawatha/'  and  the  '*  Courtship  of" 
Miles  Standish  "  remain  as  Longfellow's  surest  guarantee 
of  immortalit}^  But  Southern  writers  of  to-day  do  not 
merit  the  rebuke  of  I\Iargaret  Fuller,  for  they  have  found 
their  inspiration  and  their  themes  in  the  life  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  them.  They  are  not  rising  into  solitary  and  selfish 
renown:  they  are  lifting  the  South  wdth  them.  They  are 
writing  Southern  history,  because  they  are  describing  South- 
ern life*  _^ 

And  what  richer  material  for  poet  and  novelist  can  bd^ 
found  than  that  offered  by  many  of  the  Southern  States? 
The  contact  of  the  French  and  Spanish  civilizations,  thougl 
destined  to  be  casual  and  temporary,  has  left  a  rich  deposi^ 
of  romantic  episode  that  Southern  writers  are  only  beg^i 
ning  to  appreciate*     If  Washington  Irving  could  find  liter-' 
ary  material  in  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  York;  if  Jamc 
Fenimore  Cooper  could  win  renown  even  in  France,  Gei 
many,  and  Italy  by  his  stories  of  the  northern  Indian  tribes [ 
if  Hawthorne  and  Whittier  could  weave  the  quiet  scenei 
and  sober  legends  of  New  England  into  imperishable  pre 
and  poetry — what  may  not  Southern  writers  yet  accomplisi 
wnth  the  varied  and  romantic  history  of  their  own  States! 
Is  it  not  this  Southern  background  that  contributes  no  litt 
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to  the  perennial  charm  of  Thackeray's  **  Virginians"  and 
Longfellow's  "  Evangeline?  " 

There  is  one  other  advantage  possessed  by  Southern 
writers  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  even  the  most  cur- 
sory attempt  to  forecast  the  future  of  American  literature. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  war  meant  far  more  to  the  South 
than  to  the  North.  To  the  North  it  meant  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  To  the  South  it 
meant  decimated  families,  smoking  homesteads,  and  the 
passing  forever  of  a  civilization  unique  in  human  history. 
But  literature  loves  a  lost  cause^  provided  honor  be  not  lost. 
Hector,  the  leader  of  the  defeated  Trojans,  the  warrior 
slain  in  defense  of  his  own  fireside,  is  the  most  princely  fig- 
ure that  the  Greek  Homer  has  portrayed.  The  Roman 
Virgil  is  proud  to  trace  the  lineage  of  his  people  not  to  the 
victorious  Greeks,  but  to  the  defeated  Trojans.  The  Eng- 
lish poet  laureate  finds  his  amplest  inspiration  not  in  the  vic- 
tories of  his  Saxon  ancestors  over  King  Arthur,  but  in  the 
vanquished  King  Arthur  himself.  And  so  it  has  always 
been:  the  brave  but  unfortunate  reap  always  the  richest 
measure  of  immortality. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  strange  century  that  is  almost  upon 
us  will  bring  to  the  South  new  themes  and  new  inspirations, 
but  for  the  present  Southern  literature  will  continue  to  be 
retrospective.  Our  Walter  Scott  will  have  come  before  our 
Charles  Dickens, 

And  in  his  verse  shall  gleam 

The  swords  that  flashed  in  vain; 
And  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  shall  seem 

To  be  marshaling  again. 

And  then  will  be  taken  away  forever  our  reproach :  that  of 
having  a  history  unwritten  by  ourselves  and  unknown  to 
others,  for  Southern  history  will  then  have  been  written  in 
the  living  letters  of  a  nation's  song  and  story. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
20 
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Burns  to  Tennyson. 

It  is  in  the  timid  and  gentle  Cowper  that  the  spirit  of  gen- 
uine and  unrestrained  romanticism,  that  had  vanished  with 
the  death  of  Milton,  first  manifests  itself  again.  The  bulk 
of  Cowper's  poetry  is  in  the  blank  verse  of  **The  Task;" 
but  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  rare  lyrical  power  is  forcibly 
apparent  both  in  the  gentle  sadness  of  the  beautiful  song, 
*'  To  Mary/'  and  in  the  fearful  despair  of  the  *'  Castaway." 
In  another  poem,  the  **Boadicea:  An  Ode,"  he  displays  a 
lyrical  touch  akin  to  the  nature  of  that  w*hich  we  are  dis- 
cussing*    It  is,  like  his  ancient 

bard's  prophetic  word*, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  tire; 

but  its  fire  consists  rather  in  a  patriotic  indignation  than  in  a 
martial  glow. 

To  another  poet — to  the  passionate  bard  who  is  justlj^ 
ranked  as  the  greatest  love  lyrist  in  the  realms  of  English 
poetry — belongs  the  honor  of  having  w^ritten  the  first  great 
battle  song  since  '*Agincourt/'  Burns  WTote  several  war- 
songs,  two  of  which,  those  on  the  battles  of  Bannockburn 
and  Sheriffmuir,  are  among  his  greatest  productions.  An- 
other, on  the  ^'American  War/'  falls  far  below  the  standard 
of  these  two ;  it  is  too  diffuse ;  it  is  too  given  to  jests,  trifling, 
and  uninteresting  details;  and  is  lacking  in  fire,  sincerity,  and 
patriotic  indignation — ^blemishes,  none  of  which  a  battle  song 
can  be  tainted  with  and  be  great*  It  is  only  when  pervaded 
with  such  a  spirit  as  this — a  spirit  truly  noble,  a  spirit  truly 
sublime,  a  spirit  of  fiery  manhood — that  a  battle  song  can  be 
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usurpei 
T^ ran U  fall  in  every  f< 
Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Let  us  do  or  die! 

Of  such  a  glorious  tribute,  and  only  such  a  tribute,  is  the 
memory  of  those  glorious 

Scot«,  wha  hac  y/H'  Wallace  bled, 

worthy.  And,  by  many,  this  **  Song  of  Bannockburn,''  is 
regarded  as  incomparably  our  greatest  battle  lyric. 

But  of  a  poem  that  has  been  denounced  by  one  great 
critic  as  one  of  the  poorest  things  Burns  ever  wrote,  and 
by  another  great  critic  as  the  greatest  war-song  in  the 
English  language,  can  any  estimate  be  formulated  as  ab- 
solutely correct?  It  would  seem  to  be  both  safer  and  juster 
not  by  any  means  to  take  a  middle  stand  between  the  critics, 
but  to  class  the  poem  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  of  English 
war  poems. 

Of  the  trio  of  poets,  the  so-called  Lakists,  who  immediate- 
ly followed  Burns,  but  one  wrote  a  war  lyric.  Wordsworth 
was  a  philosopher,  a  lover  and  an  interpreter  of  nature, 
whom  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  active  world  horri- 
fied. His  only  approach  to  anything  of  the  martial  type  is 
in  several  magnificent  sonnets,  one  of  the  most  noble  of 
which  is  that  beginning,  *'  Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of 
Kent,'*  written  early  in  his  life,  in  anticipation  of  a  French 
invasion*  The  wonderful  genius  of  Coleridge  never  depart- 
ed far  enough  from  the  regions  of  speculative  lore  and  mys- 
tical philosophy  to  make  even  an  attempt  at  anything  warlike. 
To  Southey,  the  least  gifted  of  the  three,  belongs  the  lone 
lyric  referred  to.  We  would  give  itp  without  a  sigh — perhaps 
with  a  chuckle — the  lamentable  *'Joan  of  Arc;'*  but  only 
with  a  struggle  would  we  relinquish  the  unpretentious  little 
"Battle  of  Blenheim.'*  Southey  was  neither  philosophical 
nor  mystical*  He  was  a  practical,  industrious  man  of  the 
world:  and  his  little  battle  song  partakes  of  his  nature.  It 
is  thoughtful  without  penetration;  earnest,  without  fire; 
spirited,  without  recklessness;  ennobling,  w^ithout  sublimity, 
description,  neither  indignant  nor  hortative, 
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yet  pervaded  by  a  charm  of  quiet  enthusiasm  that  will  always 
give  it  a  corner  in  the  cabinet  of  poet^J^  | 

Both  Keats  and  Shelley  are  lyrists  of  the  highest  order. 
But  war  is  for  the  one  a  subject  too  unbeautiful;  for  the 
other  a  subject  too  unheavenly.  In  the  fiery  Byron  we  ex- 
pect  surely  to  find  the  type  of  poetry  we  are  discussing, 
We  do  not^  however;  and,  strange  as  it  at  first  may  appear, 
the  deficiency  is  easily  accounted  for.  With  all  his  geniui 
for  passionate  love-songs,  for  the  most  vivid  descriptions 
seas  and  mountains  and  tempests,  for  the  wildest  flights 
sorrow  and  the  sublimest  flights  of  indignation^ — with  all  his 
genius,  he  lacks  the  noble  and  unselfish  zeal  that  alone  can 
produce  great  songs  of  honor,  of  patriotism,  and  of  w^ar.  In 
**  Childe  Harold  "  occurs  a  most  eloquent  description  of 
Waterloo,  and  in  several  other  of  his  narrative  poems  occur 
similar  descriptive  passages;  however,  these  are  not  lyrical. 
His  only  attempts  at  a  battle  song  consist  of  two  little  poems, 
one  of  which  is  merely  a  translation,  though  an  animatei 
translation*  of  a  famous  Greek  war-song.  The  other, 
'*  Song  of  Saul  before  His  Last  Battle,*'  is  one  of  the  moi 
beautiful  of  the  **  Hebrew  Melodies.*'  But  here,  however, 
even  through  the  burst  of  ardor  and  the  proud  disdain  of 
death,  the  elegiac  is  very  perceptible.  The  blending  of  pride 
and  sadness  results  in  a  dirge. 

It  is  to  Byron's  immediate  predecessor  at  the  pinnacle  oi^ 
poetic  fame  that  our  especial  attention  must  now  be  given 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  most  voluminous  of  English  w; 
poets.  There  is  not  one  of  his  long  poems  that  has  not  w; 
as  a  background;  %vhile*  in  several  of  them,  almost  entire 
cantos  are  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of  single  battles.  In  ad- 
dition he  is  the  author  of  a  host  of  songs  and  ballads.  The 
long  poems  demand,  of  course,  a  narrative,  not  a  lyric, 
classification;  but  the  individual  passages  descriptive  of  ba^ 
tie  may  be  properly  classified  as  long  war  lyrics,  that  maj 
be  read  and  enjo^-ed  without  reference  to  the  complete  poem^ 
of  which  they  constitute  parts.  Of  the  passages  of  this  sort, 
the  best  known  are  in  **  Marmion,'-  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake/^ 
and  the  '*  Lord  of  the  Isles/* 
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The  *'  Battle  of  Flodden,"  which  occurs  in  *'MaTmion," 
was  pronounced  b}^  Jeffrey,  even  at  the  time  when  the  great 
reviews  were  still  averse  to  anything  romantic,  **  superior  to 
anj^thing  that  the  author  has  ever  written.'"  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  superb  creations  of  Scott's  genius.  Save  for 
a  few  faults  of  diction,  it  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  There  are  no 
tedious  descriptions  of  dresses  and  ceremonies,  no  outlandish 
cataloguings  of  the  harsh  names  of  border  barons,  no  bom- 
bastic flights,  no  tame  descents.  '*  O  man/*  said  Scott, 
**  I  had  many  a  grand  gallop  among  those  braes  when  I  w^as 
thinking  of  *  Marmion/ ''  He  composed  it  largely  on  horse- 
back ;  and  this  circumstance  has  left  its  especial  trace  in  the 
aoble  Flodden  passage,  which  moves  to  the  time-beat  of  a 
horse's  hoofs.  The  **  Battle  of  Beal  an*  Duine  "  stirs  us  yet 
as  in  the  old  days  it  stirred  the  dying  chieftain,  Roderick 
Dhu.  So  '*  high-swelling**  is  the  minstrel's  voice  that  we 
wonder,  too, 

U  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior^s  measured  tread? 

So  \nvid  is  his  description  of  the  **  dagger-crest  of  Mar" 
and  the  "  Moray's  silver  star,*'  that  we  feel  that 

To  hero  bound  for  battle  strife 

Or  bard  of  martial  lav, 
*Twere  worth  ten  vear&  of  peaceful  life 

One  glance  at  their  arra_v* 

The  '*  Lord  of  the  Isles,**  as  a  whole,  shows  Scott's  pow- 
er much  impaired;  but  the  description  of  Bannockburn,  in 
the  last  canto,  evinces  only  a  slight  degree  of  this  loss  of 
strength*  It  is  hardly  comparable  to  the  magnificent  passage 
in  **Marmion;"  still,  as  Biackzuood^s  said,  we  read  it  with 
**  clenched  hands  and  fierj^  spirits*' — and  w^hat  but  a  great 
poem  can  arouse  such  enthusiasm  ?  It  will  remain,  with  its 
two  companion  pieces,  forever  a  monument  to  chivalr}^  and 
a  tribute  to  Scott*s  poetic  genius. 

The  more  purely  lyrical  poems,  the  songs  and  ballads,  oc- 
cur partly  in    the    novels  and  romances  and  partly  in  the 
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**  Border  Minstrelsy."  The  best  of  them,  undoubtedly,  is 
the  song  of  **  Bonny  Dundee,"  in  the  **  Doom  of  Devor- 
goil."  The  Covenanter  period  is  the  field  of  the  majority 
of  his  shorter  poems,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  novels;  and 
the  character  around  whom  they  chiefly  center  is  the  famous 
Claverhouse.  The  Scotch  war-note  of  wild  exultation  is 
characteristically  prominent  in  this  poem,  and  especially  in 
this  stanza  : 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown, 
The  kettle-drum  clashed,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on, 
Till  on  Ravel8ton*8  clifiEs  and  the  Clermiston*s  lee, 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

And  in  it  bubbles  over,  too,  the  careless  and  boisterous  mirth 
of  the  Scottish  clansman : 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can. 
Come  saddle  the  horses,  and  call  up  the  men ; 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For  lt*s  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

The  Covenanters  lost  no  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance 
on  this  scourge  of  the  border.  After  his  defeat  at  Loudon, 
a  small  band  of  them  gathered  about  Robert  Hamilton  and 
marched  to  Bothwell  Hill;  where,  however,  to  their  great 
dismay  and  humiliation,  they  were  defeated  by  a  force  under 
Montrose  and  Graham  himself.  Their  quaint  sense  of  re- 
gret is  fully  portrayed  in  this  stanza  from  the  **  Battle  of 
Bothwell  Hill: 

Along  the  brae,  along  the  brig, 

Mony  brave  man  lies  cauld  and  still ; 
But  lang  weMl  mind,  and  sair  we'll  rue, 

The  bloody  battle  of  Bothwell  Hill. 

The  songs  of  the  Rebellion  period  are  equally  spirited. 

Busk  up  your  plaids,  my  lads. 
Cock  up  your  bonnets. 

This,  from  **  Leslie's  March,"  is  the  note  of  nearly  all  of 
them;  though  the  **  Gallant  Graham"  is  a  martial  elegy 
relating  to  the  execution  of  Montrose . 

Along  with  these  original  poems,  this  voluminous  bard 
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has  given  us*  in  the  *'  Border  Minstrelsy/*  numerous  ver- 
sions of  the  old  ballads,  such  as  *'Auld  Maitland"  and  Ot- 
terbourne." 

From  the  standpoint,  then,  of  mere  bulk  of  war-poetry, 
Scott  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the  range  of  literature;  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  range  of  English  literature.  "His  meter 
is  the  true  English  counterpart »  if  there  be  one,  of  Homer/' 
Whether  or  not  his  genius  can  be  compared,  as  if  was  by 
Jeffrey,  to  Homer's;  or  his  imaginatioot  as  it  has  been  by 
another  critic,  to  Shakspere's,  is  another  question ;  and  a 
question  which,  interesting  as  it  may  be,  is  alien  to  our  dis- 
cussion- It  has  reference  to  his  entire  poetic  production; 
while  our  province  is  simply  his  lyrical  war  poetry.  War 
was  his  delight.  He  loved  its  excitement,  its  pageantr}%  its 
glory.  Had  his  lame  foot  not  interfered  with  his  inclina- 
tions, he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  soldier.  Above 
all,  he  was  sincerely  chivalrous — a  true  knight;  and  his 
poetry  reflects  his  character.  His  warfare  is  not  cruel  and 
cowardly;  it  is  brave,  manly,  and  honorable^ — ''often  fight- 
ing for  the  fighting's  sake,  but  it  is  force  against  force,  skill 
against  skill,"  courage  against  courage.  But  is  he,  as 
Slackwood^s  pronounced  him,  **the.  greatest  of  all  war 
poets?'*  He  is  not;  for,  in  true  merit,  he  has  his  superiors 
among  English  war  poets.  The  decree  of  Blackz(.»ooifs  was 
at  the  time  not  only  plausible,  but  very  nearly  correct- 
Scott*  s  only  rival  then  among  English  war  poets  was  Burns. 
In  volume  he  towered  above  his  rival;  in  point  of  highest 
merit  attained  he  sank  below  him  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
that  his  description  of  Bannockburn  sinks  below  Burns' s 
poem  on  the  same  subject.  Scott's  poem  is  a  glowing  de- 
scription, a  vivid  narrative;  Burns*s  poem  is  an  inspired 
song.  Whether  or  not,  in  a  general  estimate.  Burns  or 
Scott  is  the  greater  war  poet,  is  an  open  question,  with  the 
weight  of  testimony  in  the  latter's  favor;  that  Burns's  ''Ban- 
nockburn'' is  greater  than  any  lyric  of  Scott's  is  a  recog- 
Dized  fact,  and  when  compared  with  his  successors  the  same 
conditions  apply.  In  no  single  lyric  has  he  concentrated 
his  genius.     His  flashes,  like  the  clangors  in  Flodden,  are 
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Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle 

That  breathes  the  voice  of  modern  battle, 

But  slow  and  far  between. 

It  is  for  this  reason  alone — this  failure,  or  inability,  to  con- 
centrate his  genius — that  Burns,  Campbell,  and  Tennyson 
excel  him.  His  general  high  rank  as  a  war  poet  is  assured 
for  generations. 

Scott  has  had  a  number  of  followers  in  the  field  of  Scot- 
tish history,  especially  in  the  Covenanter  period.  Among 
them  is  the  poet  whom  he  himself  discovered.  James  Hogg, 
born  of  a  race  of  Selkirkshire  shepherds,  was  himself  a 
shepherd  when  Scott  came  across  him.  His  talent  was  rec- 
ognized; he  was  induced  to  lay  aside  his  crook  for  a  pen, 
and  was  introduced  by  his  patron  into  the  literary  world,  in 
which  he  afterward  took  a  prominent  part  as  one  of  the 
projectors  of  Blackwood* s  Magazine.  He  is  a  genuine  lyr- 
ist; nor  is  his  genius  limited  to  any  one  theme.  There  are 
few  fiercer  battle  la3's  in  the  English  language  than  "Lock 
the  Door,  Lariston."  Its  note  of  defiance  is  almost  Beo- 
wulfian, 

W^hy  dost  thou  smile,  noble  Elliot  of  Lariston? 
Why  do  the  jov  candles  gleam  in  thine  eve? 

In  "  .' 

Come  all  Northumberland, 
Teesdale  and  Cumberland, 
Here  at  the  Breaken  tower  end  shall  the  fray, 

the  defiance  is  not  so  gloomy,  but  still  more  characteristic 
of  Scotch  hardihood.  With  the  same  intrepidity,  to  an  ad- 
juration to  beware  of  his  danger, 

Jockit  Elliot  raised  up  his  steel  bonnet  and  lookit, 
His  hands  grasped  the  sword  with  a  nervous  embrace. 

The  poem's  alliteration  is  not  less  suggestive  than  that  of 
Agincourt;  which  virtue,  along  with  the  characteristic  beauty 
of  the  poem,  deserves  exemplification  in  a  complete  stanza: 

Scowled  the  broad  sun  o'er  the  links  of  green  Liddisdale, 
Red  as  the  beacon  light  tipped  he  the  wold; 

Many  a  bold  martial  eye, 

Mirror'd  that  morning  sky, 
Never  more  oped  on  his  orbit  of  gold. 

Of   a  later   date  is  Robert   Buchanan,   but  he    deserves 
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mention  here  as  being  the  author  of  a  Covenanter  song 
scarcely  less  animated  than  that  of  Hogg.  This  poem,  en- 
titled the  **  Battle  of  Drumliemoor/'  is  a  mixture  of  prowess 
and  religious  zeaL 

It  has  been  previously  implied  in  connection  with  Burns* 
Ipreat  war  lyric  that  any  absolute  judgment  on  any  poetry  is 
more  or  less  open  to  question.     The  difficulty,  first,  of  ob- 
taining a  general  standard  of  comparison  ;   next,  of  agreeing 
lipon  the  vital  points  of  the  testimony;  and  lastly,  of  shaping 
these  points  into  a  comprehensive  judgment— all  these  enter 
into  making  any  literary  generalization  extremely  hazard- 
ous.    But  if  it  is  ever  safe  to  pronounce  an  unqualified  ver- 
dict on  a  subject  appealing  so  di&'erently  to  different  natures 
as    does  poetry,  that  opportunity  seems   now   come.     The 
poet  to  whom,  when  the  number,  general  merit,  and  highest 
excellence  of  his  poems  are  all  taken  into  account,  belongs 
the    highest    rank    among    English    war-poets    is    Thomas 
Campbell,     As  a  Spenserian  imitator  he  may  be  wearisome; 
as  the  '*  Bard  of  Hope"  he  may  be  pompous  and  effemi- 
nate; as  the  author  of  **  Theodoric  *'  he  may  be  a  mere 
dull,  commonplace  jingler;    but  as  the  lyrist  of   war  and 
valor  he  is  more  dashing  than  Scott,  as  fiery  as  Burns,  and 
as  noble  as  Tennyson.     He  is  the  author  of  not  less  than  a 
dozen  war-songs,  not  one  of  ^vhich  is  even  so  bad  as  medi- 
ocre; of  which  there  are  three  not  equaled,  much  less  ex- 
celled ^  by  any  trio  of  songs  by  any  other  English  poet,  not 
even  Tennyson;  and  of  which  trio,  there  is  at  least  one  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  war  lyric  in  the  range  of  English 
literature.    This  trio  consists  of  **  Hohenlinden/'  the  '*  Bat- 
tle of  the  Baltic,"  and  **Ye  Mariners  of  England ;"  the 
especially  great  poem  is  **  Hohenlinden."     For  these  judg- 
ments there  is  to  be  offered  no  one  particular  reason.     The 
basis  of  them  is  in  neither  diction  nor  measure,  in  neither 
subject  nor  style.     It  is  in  the  combination  of  them  all,  a 
combination  producing  such  an  effect  on  the  poetic  sensibil- 
ity and  on  all  the  higher  sensibilities  as  can  be  surpassed  in 
purity,  fire,  and  dignity  of  inspiration  by  the  effect  of  no 
other  English  battle  song. 
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With  Burns*s  '*  Bannockburn'*  we  rank  Campbell's  '*Ho- 
henlinden  "  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  war  lyrics  in  our 
literature.  It  has  been  described  by  one  enthusiast  as  **  the 
only  representative  of  a  modern  battle  which  possesses 
either  interest  or  sublimity."  This  is  significant,  but  it  is 
not  true.  Scott  called  it  **  glorious,'*  and  Washington  Irv- 
ing said  of  it  and  ''Lochiel"  that  they  were  ''exquisite 
gems,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  establish  his  title  to  the  sa- 
cred name  of  poet,"  These  judgments  are  also  significant; 
they  are,  in  addition,  correct.  The  picturesqueness  and  sol- 
emn cadence  of  some  stanzas,  the  aw^e  and  *'  dreadful  rev- 
elry" of  others,  the  stately  rhythm  and  lofty  tone  of  the 
whole,  lift  the  poem  into  the  noble  rank  it  occupies  and  will 
occupy  for  generations  to  come. 

On  poems  so  well  known  as  the  other  lays  of  Carapbeirs 
noble  trio  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  make  any  comment. 
They  are  but  an  infant's  span  beneath  the  zenith.  Take 
unto  your  memories,  the  genius  of  poetry  seems  to  urge, 
transplant  into  your  hearts,  ye  cottagers,  ye  poets,  ye  states* 
men,  **  Ye  Mariners,"  that  magnificent  naval  ode — and 

The  spiriU  of  your  fathers 

Shall  titart  from  every  wave — 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  ocean  was  their  grave. 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  NeUon  fell 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

But  hear,  ye  vanquishers  and  ye  vanquished,  from  the  sar 
**  adamantine  lips/'  a  word 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North— 

And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

of  lyric  battle  blossoms  will  lead  you  on,  and 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave, 

shall  the  **  Battle  of  the  Baltic  **  stir  your  own. 
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There  is  still  another  trio  of  CampbelFs  war-gems  whose 
position  in  the  poetic  heaven  is  at  an  infinite  distance  above 
the  horizon.     The  stanzas  in  which 

The  roftc,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thiistle  twine, 

to  immortalize  the  **  21st  of  March,  the  day  of  victory  in 
Egypt,"  are  sublime  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  mighty 
exclamation. 

Peace  to  the  mighty  dead! 

The  poem  that  commemorates  the  victorj'  of  the  Greek  pa- 
triots over  the  Turkish*Egyptian  fleet  at  Navarino  is  a  mir- 
ror of  duty  and  honor,  of  valor  and  manhood: 

And  the  flower  of  her  brave  for  the  combat  combinedj 

Their  watchword  human  it  j'*  vow^ 
Not  a  sea-boy  that  fought  in  that  cause  but  mankind 

Owes  a  garland  to  honor  his  brow. 

The  indignation  uttered  in  these  lines  against  the  *' abetters 
of  massacre"  and  the  denunciation  hurled  at  the  ''base 
Ibearts  that  will  question  the  fame  *'  of  their  dead  brave  are, 
in  spirit,  strangely  familiar  to  us,  in  this  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  wrathful  verses  of  an  indignant 
Watson. 

The  patriotic  and  fiery  appeal  inspired  by  the  threatened 
invasion  of  1803,  we  shall  leave,  further  unp raised,  to  the 
reader's  own  appreciation.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  remainder  of  Campbell's  war  lyrics,  nor  to  make 
any  further  comment,  save  this,  that  not  one  of  them  is  un- 
worthy  of  the  author  of  '*  Hohenlinden." 

Deserving  mention  here,  because  of  its  commemoration 
of  Nelson's  greatest  victory,  is  the  **  Battle  of  Trafalgar," 
by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  The  poem  is  marred,  except 
in  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas,  by  the  length  of  the  line, 
a  fault,  along  with  another  yet  more  serious^  only  too  com- 
mon in  the  nineteenth-centurj^  battle  lays.  The  more  seri- 
ous fault  is  the  tendency  to  minute,  and  even  technical,  de- 
scription. The  result  is  a  lack  of  force >  without  which  a 
battle  song  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  inspired  grandeur, 
Palgrave 's  poem  is  free,  however,  from  this  latter  blemish. 
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It  is  spirited  and  dignified,  and  not  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  Campbell's  commemoration  of  Nelson's  victory  in  the 
Baltic.     There  is  an  imusually  lofty  sonorousness    in    the 
opening  quatrains- 
Heard  je  the  thunder  of  battle 

Low  in  the  south  and  afar? 
Saw  ve  the  llash  of  the  deaih-ctoud 
Crinifion  o'er  Trafalgar? 

while  in  this  single  couplet  there  is  a  dignity  that  will  ever 
give  a  charm  to  the  poem : 

Which  were  the  bravest,  who  can  tell?  for  both  were  gallant  and  true, 
But  the  greatest  seamen  were  ours,  of  all  that  Balled  o'er  the  blue.  J 

The    **  Baltic    Fleet/*     by    the    philanthropist^    Earnest" 
Charles  Jones,  is  not  unworthy  of  its  generous  and  high- 
minded  author;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with 
either  Campbell's  or  Palgrave's  naval  poem.     Jones  is  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  historical  lyrics  of  some  merit. 

Lord  Macaulay  is  better  known  as  a  brilliant  essayist  and 
historian  than  as  a  poet;  and  the  tendency  now  among  the 
higher  critical  authorities  is  to  disparage  entirely  his  title  to 
that  dignity.  Matthew  Arnold  attacked  it  with  vehemence, 
almost  with  bitterness.  Macaulay  is  certainly  not  a  great 
poet,  but  he  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  poems;  and, 
however  emphatically  the  critics  may  pronounce  their  ver- 
dict of  disparagement,  he  will  still  remain,  among  certain 
classes*  a  favorite  bard.     After  Scott  he  is  the  favorite  poetfl 


of  boys;  while  so  eminent  a  person  as  EHzabeth  Barrett 
Browning  was   so   stirred    by  his   ardor   that   she    *'  could 
scarcely,"  she  wrote,  *'  ever  read  his  ballads  and  keep  lying 
down*"     His  lays  of  ancient  Rome  are  more  widely  read 
than  his  battle  lays;  nevertheless,  among  the  latter  there  are  J 
three — **  Naseby,"  the  '* Armada,"  and*'Ivry" — that  are f 
far  from  being  unknown.     They  consist  of  plain  historical 
facts  directly  told  in  a  simple  yet  vi\4dly  imaginative  style 
Their  versification  is  flawless  but  without  variety,  and  for 
this  reason  apt  to  become  wearisome-     Though  without  the 
deeply  inspiring  note  of  the  greatest  battle  poems,  they  have 
much  energy  of  movement;  and  though  their  note  is  often 
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harsh,  it  is  the  brazen  harshness  of  the  trumpet,  breathing  a 
spirit  of  manly  prowess.  Moreover,  they  display  descriptive 
power  of  a  high  order,  while  the  stately,  regular  roll  of  their 
rhythm  renders  them  especially  adapted  to  declamation. 
**  Naseby  "  is  a  most  effective  embodiment  of  the  gloomy  fear- 
lessness, the  dogged  endurance,  the  almost  demoniacal  in- 
tolerance, and  the  **  bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their- 
nobles-with-links-of-iron  "  vindictiveness  of  the  Puritan  spir- 
it. **  Fools,"  yells  the  victorious  Roundhead  to  the  fallen 
Cavaliers: 

Where  be  your  tongues  that  late  mocked  at  heaven  and  hell  and  fate, 
And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your  blades, 

Your  perfumed  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and  your  oaths, 
Your  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  diamonds  and  your  spades? 

Down,  down,  forever  down  with  the  miter  and  the  crown. 

**  Ivry,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  equally  effective  embod- 
iment of  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  It  opens  with  a  sort  of  grand 
trumpet  flourish,  characteristic  of  the  entire  poem: 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre! 

Both  these  poems,  as  well  as  the  ** Armada,"  are  fully 
worthy  of  their  rude  but  hardy  ancestors,  the  old  English 
and  Scottish  ballads. 

Along  with  Macaulay's  Puritan  ballad  of  "Naseby,"  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  similar  Cavalier  ballad  of  **  Sir  Nich- 
olas at  Marston  Moor,"  by  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
Just  as  Macaulay  has  depicted  the  Puritan  character,  Praed 
has  expressed  in  his  poem,  though  with  not  quite  so  much 
felicity,  the  Royalist  spirit  of  gaiety  and  bravado,  of  dash- 
ing courage,  and  of  contempt  for  the  curlless-pated  Round- 
head: 

The  knight  is  all  alone,  his  steel  cap  cleft  in  twain, 

His  good  buff  jerkin  crimsoned  o*er  with  many  a  gory  stain; 

Yet  still  he  waves  the  standard,  and  cries  amid  the  rout, 

** Church  and  king,  fair  gentlemen,  spur  on  and  fight  it  out!" 

And  now  he  wards  a  Roundhead's  pike,  and  now  he  hums  a  stave; 

And  here  he  quotes  a  stage-play,  and  there  he  fells  a  knave. 
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Walter  Thornbury  is  a  poet  know  n  chiefly  to  schoolboys, 

through  the  spirited  ballad  beginning 

Trample,  trample,  went  the  roan. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  some  lively  Cavalier  and  Jacobite 
songs  of  war,  among  the  best  of  which  is  the  one  in  which 

'•  Passion  o'  me!**  cried  Sir  Rkhard  Tyrone. 

Another,  the  *' Three  Troopers,"  portrays  vi\ndly  and  with 
genuine  humor  the  spirit  of  careless  gallantry  and  heartless 
bravado  that  characterized  the  partisans  of  Charles  11. : 

Into  the  Devil  tavern 

Til  re e  booted  troopers  strode. 
From  spur  to  feather  spotted  and  splashed 

With  the  mud  of  a  winter  road. 
In  each  of  their  cups  thev  dropped  a  crust, 

And  stared  at  the  guests  with  a  frown; 
Thev  drew  their  swords^  and  roared  for  a  toast, 

"  God  send  this  Crum-well  down/' 

The  discussion  of  this  group  of  battle  ballads  may  be  ap- 
propriately terminated  with  a  reference  to  WiUiam  Mother- 
well's dashing  '* Cavalier  Song/'  the  first  fiery  words  of 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  essay.  Most  truly  are  w*e 
aroused  to  believe,  when  we  read  them,  that 

All  else  to  noble  hartes  is  dro$se» 

All  else  on  earth  is  meanc. 
The  neighinge  of  the  war  horse  prowde, 

The  rowlinge  of  the  drum, 
The  clangour  of  the  trumpet  lowde. 

Be  sounds  Irojii  heaven  that  come; 
And  O!  the  thundering  presse  of  knightes 

When  as  their  war-cryes  swellt 
Majr  to!l  from  heaven  an  angel  brighte, 

And  rouse  a  fiend  from  hell. 

The  *'Trooper*s  Ditty,"  though  not  so  fiery*  starts  out 
almost  as  stirringly: 

Boot,  boot  Into  the  stirrupSf  lads. 

Although  chiefly  a  vers-de-sociiU  poet,  Motherwell  never 
wholly  deserted  the  realm  of  war-song*  In  his  later  efforts 
in  this  realm,  however,  he  turned  from  a  period  of  literary 
history  that  had  been  so  nearly  exhausted  by  bards  of  the 
Scott  and  Macaulay  type   to   a  period  of  poetry  that  had 
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scarcely  been  touched  since  the  days  of  Gray.  He  is  in  his 
Norse  poems  a  link  between  Gray  and  William  Morris.  The 
exploits  of  the  Vikings  excited  his  emotions  into  an  outburst 
of  song  whose  prototype  is  in  the  old  x\nglo-Saxon  poetry 
of  gloomy  valor  and  the  nobility  of  death  in  war.  A  char- 
acteristic specimen  is  this  extract  from  the  **  Sword  Chant 
of  Thorstein  Randi:" 

The  music  I  love  is 

The  shout  of  the  brave, 
The  veil  of  the  dving, 
The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  their  arm  wields  Death^s  ^ickJef 

And  garners  the  grave, 
Jov  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

The  most  ambitious,  perhaps,  of  all  English  patriotic  lyr- 
ics— certainly  the  most  ambitious  of  his  own — is  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's *'Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 
This  noble  poem,  however,  w^ith  many  others  of  a  similar 
aspiration— an  aspiration  foreign  to  our  subject  in  nothing 
but  form — it  has  been  deemed  best  to  exclude  from  our  dis- 
cussion. It  is  to  the  **  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  that  we 
turn  for  Tennyson's  noblest  war  lyric.  And  it  is  the  same 
glorious  **  Charge*'  that,  with  **Bannockburn''  and  "  Ho- 
henlinden/'  constitutes  the  supreme  outburst  in  English 
war  poetry.  No  more,  though,  than  for  ranking  Borns's  and 
Campbell's  songs  ^is  they  have  been  ranked,  can  explicit, 
much  less  technical,  reasons  be  given  for  placing  with  them 
at  the  pinnacle  of  poetic  martial  luster  the  song  of  Tenny- 
son. The  light  of  the  stars  is  there,  since  our  eyes  behold 
it  and  are  dazzled,  and  since  we  must  believe  our  eyes; 
the  light  of  these  song-stars  is  there,  since  the  soul  beholds 
it  and  is  enraptured,  and  since  we  must  confide  in  our  souls. 
The  light  of  the  stars  can  be  analyzed  by  the  scientist,  but 
the  light  of  these  song-stars  is  too  divine  for  analysis  by  any 
spectroscope.  They  have  been  hurled  from  the  flaming 
nebula  of  inspiration  upward  into  the  firmament;  they  glow 
by  virtue  of  their  own  effulgence  as  a  single  star  in  the  ze- 
nith; they  dart  their  dazzling  radiance  into  the  soul  and  fire 
it  with  a  might\\  a  glorious  thirst. 
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As  to  how  much,  or,  more  properly,  how  little,  Tennyson 
is  indebted  for  this  great  war  poem  to  Drayton's  ballad  of 
**Agincoiirt,"  it  is  impossible  to  conclude.  Art  may  per- 
fect, but  only  genius  can  create.  That  Tennyson  knew 
Drayton's  poem  is  not  only  plausible,  but,  considering  his 
scholarliness,  almost  a  matter  of  certainty.  That  he  may, 
in  his  early  metrical  exercises,  have  even  practised  on  the 
very  meter  and  stanza  of  Drayton's  poem  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable. But  that,  merely  by  knowing  Drayton*s  poem 
and  having  exercised  himself  often  in  its  poetic  movement, 
he  could  have  produced  an  immortal  poem  of  the  same  sort 
himself,  is  not  only  not  plausible,  but  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose. Great  poems  are  not  forged  out  of  words  and  me- 
ters and  stanzas;  they  are  born  of  genius  impassioned  by 
inspiration;  and  their  form,  like  the  inspiration  that  fathers 
them»  is  something  spiritually  spontaneous.  The  short  line 
and  impulsive  movement  of  Tennyson's  poem  is  especially 
suggestive  of  the  dash  and  clamor  of  war.  It  is,  more 
than  any  other,  the  form  that  is  apt  to  embody  the  thoughts 
of  a  mind  stirred  by  martial  inspiration.  It  may  even  be 
allowed,  without  conceding  an  iota  toward  disproving  the 
genuineness  of  Tennyson's  lyric,  that  the  measure  of  Dray- 
ton's poem  may  have  made  an  unusually  vivid  impression 
upon  a  mind  so  susceptible  to  fine  poetic  effects,  and  that^ 
when  that  mind  was  under  a  similar  creative  inspiration  of  its 
own,  its  thoughts,  through  an  unfailing  psychological  law, 
resolved  themselves  unconsciously  into  the  impress  so  early 
and  so  vividly  received.  More  than  this,  if  even  this,  the 
''Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  does  not  owe  to  **Agin- 
court*  It  is  too  sublime  a  poem  to  be  an  imitation-  It  is  so 
sublime  a  poem  that  it  can  have  sprung  from  naught  elsi 
than  inspiration;  and  inspiration  is  the  state  of  a  sensitive: 
mind  stirred  by  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  its  own  into  ex 
treme*  unfathomable  emotions. 

The  '*  Defense  of  Lucknow"  and  the  **  Revenge'*  are  es 
sentially  ballads  of  heroic  action,  without  the  inspiring  el 
ment  of  Tennyson's  greatest  war  poem.     The  blemish  o: 
the  Lucknow  ballad  is  the  occasional  extreme  length  c 
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lines*  A  line  of  sixteen  syllables  in  the  hands  of  a  poetaster 
would  be  torturing;  in  the  hands  of  even  so  consummate  an 
artist  as  Tennyson  it  is  wearisome : 

Have]ock»  bafHed,  or  beaten,  or  butchered  for  all  that  we  knew; 

Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on  the  still  shattered 
walls 

MiUions  of  musket-bullets  and  thousands  of  cannon-balls; 
But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

Otherwise,  both  poems  are  noble  outbursts,  fully  worthy  of 
the  genius  of  the  great  laureate*  The  '*  Ballad  of  the  Fleet " 
is  placed  in  the  rank  of  his  noblest  productions — ^a  rank  into 
which  it  is  lifted  by  even  this  single  stanza: 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far  over  the  summer  sea. 
But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the  fifty-three* 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-buitt  galleons  came; 
Ship  after  ship^  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle^thunder  and  ilame; 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  ntght  long,  drew  back  with  her  dead  and  her 

shame, 
For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shattered,  and  so  could  fight  us  no 

more, 
God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world  before? 

In  his  translation  of  the  old  Brunanburgh  poem  Tenny- 
son has  returned  to  his  magnificent  **  Light  Brigade  *'  short 
line.  Several  stanzas  are  in  a  longer  line,  but  without  sus- 
taining injury  in  the  variation.  The  **Boadicea  **  is  by  its 
own  avowal  merely  an  experiment;  and  it  is  an  experiment 
which,  though  not  a  failure,  is  still  not  a  success.  Of  the 
effort  to  produce  certain  effects  of  sounds  and  scenery  by 
the  judicious  choice  of  words  and  meter,  it  is  certainly  a 
striking  example;  and  of  the  gloomy,  wrathful,  Celtic  queen 
it  is  certainly  a  most  vivid  picture.  But  beyond  this  it  has 
few  attractions,  none  whatever  for  one  desiring  to  read  a 
truly  musical  poem.  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  impassioned 
oratory.  The  Beowulfian  effect  of  such  a  line  as  this,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  denied: 

Bloodily,  bloodily  fall  the  baltle-ax,  unexhausted,  Inexorable! 

**BalakIava*'  suffers  disastrously  in  the  comparison  that  it 
instantly  suggests  with  the  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 
21 
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proud  ring  from  the  anvil  of  the  Yorkshire  foundryman; 
while  in  the  fancied  spark  leaps  forth  the  fiery  spirit  of  a 
truly  manly  ardor.  And  in  this  manly  ardor,  in  this  fiery 
spirit  of  the  verse  of  the  toiling  poet-mechanic,  is  ample  ref- 
utation of  many  a  sneering  assertion  of  both  the  literary 
and  the  social  pessimist.  The  spark  of  the  heroic  in  Eng- 
lish poetry — the  spark  of  English  heroism,  the  spark  of 
American  valor,  is  far  from  fled.  It  may  flutter,  it  may 
seem  to  fade ; 

But,  dark  and  still,  we  inly  glow, 
Condensed  in  ire. 

Such  is  the  spirit  that  resisted  an  Armada;  such  is  the 
spirit  that  two  centuries  later  struggled  into  American  inde- 
pendence. Such  is  the  spirit  that  lifts  the  battle-songs  of 
England  immeasurably  above  those  of  an  equally  fiery  but 
less  persevering  France;  such  the  spirit  that  lifts  them,  with 
their  hardy  brother  songs  of  German  valor,  to  the  level  of 
the  best  in  the  world's  song  literature.  Inspiration  and  as- 
piration— manly  thought  and  fiery  feeling — a  plain,  vigorous 
diction,  and  a  simple,  noble  style,  these  are  the  highest 
marks  of  a  great  martial  poetry;  and  the  martial  poetry  of 
the  English  race  has  them  all.  Leo  Loeb. 
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POPULAR  PAGAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
SECOND  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY. 
From  the  works  of  a  group  of  second  century  writers  it 
is  possible  to  cull  curious  illustrations  of  that  religious  revi- 
val which  marked  the  era.  Lucian  of  Samosata  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  representative  of  the  scepticism,  or  rational- 
ism, which  this  movement  made  its  aim  to  combat,  and  so  it 
will  be  well  first  to  take  a  glance  at  him. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  so  Lucian  seems  to 
argue,  which  one  of  the  scores  of   philosophical  systems, 
creeds*  and  mythologies  be  the  true  ones,  yet  their  remains 
always  one  way  open — -to  try  to  find  out  whether  they  may 
not,  all  and  every  one,  be  equally  false.     Lucian  sets  abso- 
lutely no  store  by  dogmas,  whether  religious  or  philosophical, 
but  it  would  be  missing  the   truth  to  suppose  that  he  has 
reached  his  unbelieving  standpoint  by  the  way  of  profound 
or  even  systematic  thinking.     The  fact   is,  like   so   many 
other  artistic  natures,  Lucian  lacked  all  aptitude  for  abstract 
speculation.     Possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  the  quick 
observation,  the  nice  sense  of  the  outward  characteristics  of 
persons  and  things,  and  the  intense  delight  in  harmonious  ar- 
t-angement  and  beautiful  form,  which  all  go  to  make  the  true 
Artist — he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  at  a  period  when 
^Tts  and  the  understanding  of  art,  were  rapidly  dying  out* 
-An  eloquent  sophist*  Dion  Chr3'sostom,  had  deliberately  laid 
t:he  growth  of  religious  materialism  at  the  door  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  and  the  general  trend  of   philosophical   doctrine 
XTvas  toward  the  glorification  of  the  mind,  the  impalpable,  to 
^the  disparagement  of  what  maj'  be  enjoyed  directly  by  the 
senses.     The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  Neoplatonism 
"%vas  to  command  man  to  hate  his  body,  and  matter  in  gen- 
eral.    The  triumphal  arches  and  columns  erected  in  Rome 
irora  Trajan  down  to  Septimius  Severus  form,  if  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  series  of  busts  of  the  contemporary  em- 
perors, one  of  the  most  striking  object-lessons  in  the  decline 
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of  sculpture  anywhere  to  be  found.  No  longer  was  tKe 
sculptor's  art  one  that  made  him  the  worthy  associate  of  the 
rulers  of  the  state,  as  Pheidias  had  been  of  Pericles*  It  had 
sunk  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  handicraft,  and  an  am- 
bitious youth  like  Lucian,  although  himself  the  son  of  a 
carver  of  statues,  would  naturally  shrink  from  adopting  such 
a  mean  trade.  So  he  set  about  becoming  what  at  that  hour 
was  frequently  a  charmer,  occasionally  even  a  leader,  of 
men— a  sophist  or  rhetorician, 

Dion  Chrysostom  had  been  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Tra- 
jan, The  great  of  this  world,  beginning  with  the  emperors, 
quoted  ^lios  Aristides  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which, 
sixteen  centuries  later,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  similar 
eminent  personages  quoted  Victor  Hugo-  But  even  Dion, 
and  still  more  Aristides,  were  often  in  their  work  nothing 
but  jugglers  with  phrases,  and  a  man  of  the  positive  cast  of 
mind  of  a  Lucian  could  not  fail  soon  to  sicken  of  the  trick- 
ery which  the  profession  of  a  sophist  inevitably  demanded 
of  its  votaries.  At  the  same  time  his  instinctive  love  of  per- 
fection of  form  would  make  him  ever  scorn  the  thought  of 
joining  one  of  the  philosophical  clans,  equally  uncouth  as 
they  were  in  garb  and  speech*  Another  age  might  have 
seen  him  turn  to  comedy  as  the  adequate  vehicle  for  his  rare 
talent,  but  the  stage  of  his  own  day — being  only  an  exhibi- 
tion of  empty,  nois}'^  circus  performances — could  offer  him 
no  attraction.  So  he  took  to  the  writing  of  dialogues,  some 
of  which  possess  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  examples 
of  high  literary  art  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  writte0» 
and,  in  fact,  are  superior  as  such  to  anything  since  Ovid»  aad 
to  the  entire  production  of  the  next  thousand  years. 

While  undeniably  Lucian's  writings  furnish  interesting 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  contemporaneous  thought 
and  speech,  their  chief  merits  are  of  a  kind  purely  esthetic. 
The  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  sundry  mythological 
characters  and  incidents  had  been  laid  bare  by  others  before 
him,  and  so  had  the  insincerity  of  numerous  philosophers. 
It  is  not,  then,  by  his  qualities  as  a  teacher  or  thinker  that  we 
are  drawn  toward  Lucian.     In  an  age  of  restless  doubt  and 
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unsatisfied  longings  his  mind  remained  serene  because  he 
was  able  to  content  himself  with  the  work  right  before  him, 
laughing  meanwhile  at  those  ever-changing  fancies  by  which 
most  other  people  were  endeavoring  to  feed  their  spiritual 
cravings.  Still  happier  was  he  on  account  of  his  talent  for 
modulating  into  unforgetable  cadences  that  irresponsible 
laugh  of  his.  For  no  joy  is  more  enduring  and  unalloyed 
than  that  of  the  artist  on  beholding  his  work  well  finished. 

In  this  connection  it  is  irrelevant  whether  Lucian  really 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  a  moralizing  intention  in  choos- 
ing the  subject-matter  of  certain  of  his  dialogues.  However 
sincerely  on  some  occasions  he  may  have  desired  to  point  a 
lesson  or  compose  a  sermon,  he  was  constitutionally  incapa- 
ble of  so  doing.  And  small  was  the  loss,  even  from  the 
moralist's  point  of  view,  for  it  was  not  long  until  everywhere 
in  the  empire  goodly  crowds  were  applying  themselves  most 
zealously  to  that  verj^  task, 

A  fast-growing  revival  of  not  only  religious  but  supersti- 
tious fervor  may  be  traced  throughout  the  years  of  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.     It  imparts  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
whole  literarj^  production  of  the  ages,  tingeing  even  the  some- 
A?vhat  dry  pages  of  a  traveler  like  Pausanias,     The  manner 
in    which    unavoidable   contemporaneous   influence    battles 
xvith    a    naturally    sceptical    and    matter-of-fact    disposition 
:makes    certain    passages    of    this    writer   curious    reading- 
Speaking  of  the  Amphilochian  oracle  in  CiHciat  he  styles  it 
**  the  most  reliable  of  those  still  in  existence,"  and  another 
such  source  of   inspired    information    he    characterizes    as 
^*  one  that  tells  no  lies^' — thus  implying   that  these  divine 
inouthpieces  may,  indeed,  now  and  then  be  caught  fibbing. 
Doubtless  as  Pausanias  grew  older  the  desire  to  believe 
grew  upon  him  as  it  did  on  his  contemporaries.     **  There  was 
a  time  (so  runs  a  confession  of  his^)  when  I  used  to  ridicule 
the  tales  of  mythology,  but  at  present  I  acknowledge  that 
there  may  be  wisdom  hidden  beneath  them,  and,  anyway, 
in  regard  to  divine  matters  we  should  always  abide  by  tra- 
ditional teachings.'* 
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But  even  when  speaking  as  a  believer,  Pausanias  remains 
cold.  It  is  in  the  African  Apuleius  of  Medaura  that  we  may 
observe  the  reckless  outburst  of  delight  in  believing,  pray- 
ing, and  adoring.  Apuleius  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
unbelievers  among  his  contemporaries,  and  heartily  disap- 
proves of  their  opinions^^  yet  he  wishes  to  discriminate. 
There  is  a  certain  formal^  though  punctual,  discharge  of 
one's  religious  duties  which  may  be  found  to  be  a  cloak, 
hiding  either  callous  indifference  or  superstitious  fear;  in 
either  case  it  is  an  insult  to  the  gods.^  True  piety  consists 
in  fervent  devotion  and  upright  conduct,^ 

On  the  other  hand,  although  Apuleius  descries  the  unity  of 
the  divine  principle  back  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
mankind  renders  homage  to  it,^  his  is  not  a  mind  to  be  sat- 
istied  with  the  somewhat  colorless  deism  of  an  Epictetiis. 
He  prides  himself  on  knowing  thorooghlj'  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent beliefs  and  cults,  and  claims  to  have  studied  them 
"for  the  love  of  truth."  Whenever  he  finds  something  to 
admire  in  any  particular  religion,  he  prostrates  himself  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fervent  souL  His  favorite  deity, 
however,  is  that  chief  goddess  of  the  Eastern  world,  whose 
sway  by  this  time  was  becoming  acknowledged  as  fully 
in  the  West,  and  especially  at  Rome,  the  great  Mother 
Cybele,  or  Rhea  Sylvia.  Do  not  tell  him  that  she  and  the 
other  gods  hold  no  intercourse  with  human  beings,  and  are 
deaf  to  all  our  entreaties.  He  knows  better,  although  what 
he  gives  as  his  grounds  for  this  knowledge  of  his  might 
not  pass  muster  before  a  court  of  logicians.  The  gods 
not  interested  in  our  afiairs?  To  whom,  then,  should  I 
pray?  to  whom  make  vows?  to  whom  render  sacrifice? 
Whom  were  I  to  invoke  throughout  my  life  as  tlie  helper  in 
adversity,  the  lover  of  right,  the  enemy  of  wrong?* 

Fortunately,  things  are  quite  otherwise.     The  very  sight 
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of  the  statue  of  his  goddess  thrills  the  author  with  indescriba- 
ble delight,  aod  this  is  how  he  addresses  her:  *'0  holy  and 
untiring  protectress  of  the  human  race,  ever-bountifu!  helper 
of  the  mortals,  true  mother  to  all  that  suffer!  No  day,  no 
night,  no  point  of  time,  however  infinitesimal,  goes  by  but  it 
is  marked  by  some  benefit  of  thine !  Heaven  adores  thee, 
Hades  is  prostrate  before  thee.  Thou  keepest  the  world 
moving  in  its  orbit;  thou  lightest  the  sun,  governest  the 
earth,  and  tramplest  Tartarus  under  feet  I  The  stars  obey 
thee,  the  gods  rejoice  in  thee,  the  elements  are  thy  slaves! 
But  words  fail  me  to  express  my  admiration  of  thy  grandeur! 
All  I  am  able  to  accomplish  in  my  poor  devotion  is,  deep  in 
the  hidden  recesses  of  my  souU  to  contemplate  thy  divine 
countenance  and  most  holy  majesty/'  * 

This  fervor  is  justified :   the  great  mother  has  revealed  her- 
self to  him,  telling  him  to  live  happy  under  her  guidance, 
and  making  the  promise  that  once  his  course  here  on  earth 
is  run,  and  he  has  descended  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
He  will  still  behold  her  there,  adore  her  and  enjoy  her  pro- 
tection,*    Small  wonder,  then,  that   he   worships  her  with 
tan  flagging  zeal,  preparing  under  prayer  and  fasting  for  ini- 
t:iation  into  her  mysteries,  ever  burning  to  propagate  devotion 
tro  her,  and,  no  doubt,  heartily  joining  in  the  exhortation  of 
Vier  priest,  when  a  miracle  has  been  performed  by  her  power: 
^  '  Let  the  infidels  behold  this !     Let  them  behold  it  and  ac- 
Itnowledge  their  error!     And  that  thou  (the  man  benefited 
\yy  the  miracle)    may  live  more  safely,  join  thou  this  holy 
Tnilitia,  to  which  some  day  thou  wilt  be  proud  to  belong! 
<3onsecrate  thyself  to  the  service  of  our  religion,  put  on  vol- 
Xintarily  the  yoke  of  its  ministrj^!     For  not  until  thou  shalt 
liave  begun  to  serv^e  the  goddess  wilt  thou  in  truth  enjoy  the 
"blessings  of  liberty."  ^ 

^*'Metam.,'*XI.,357,258*  It  is  perfectly  allowable  toidentifj  Apuleius  with 
t:be  hero  of  his  romance,  Lucius,  a^^  far  a^  religious  sentlmentfi  and  optn- 
tonft  are  concerned*  In  Book  XL,  at  the  point  where  LuciuK  is  to  be  initi- 
Sited  into  the  mysteries,  the  author  suddenly  substitutes  Mtidaurensis  (/*  e.^ 
Apuleius  himtell)  for  Lucius,  who  has  throughout  been  spoken  of  as  a  na- 
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With  all  his  irrationaUty,  Apuleius  is  still  shrewd  and 
quick-witted,  something  of  a  poet,  and  a  student  and  admir- 
er of  Plato  to  boot.  Hence  he  may  not  be  taken  as  fully 
typifying  the  notions  and  aspirations  of  the  vulgar  mind.  To 
get  acquainted  with  these,  we  must  turn  to  a  popular  writer 
like  Claudius  ^lian,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
the  African  author,'  ^^han  presents  the  not  infrequent 
combination  of  a  well-meaning  man  with  a  matchless  fool. 
His  literary  production  shows  us  the  caricature  of  the  con- 
temporaneous religious  movement.  All  its  leading  ideas  are 
here»  but  in  a  thoroughly  flattened  and  diluted  condition.  As 
chatty  as  a  magpie,  as  credulous  as  an  old  woman,  he 
rambles  along,  picking  up  thousands  of  anecdotes,  incidents 
of  history,  traits  of  animal  life,  jokes,  silly  gossip,  and  plain, 
bare-faced  lies,  telling  everything  over  again  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar gibberish,  which  makes  all  subjects  equally  platitudi- 
nous. No  writer  ever  manifested  such  a  prodigious  talent 
for  the  commonplace.  As  related  by  him,  the  story  of  the 
voluntarv^  death  of  the  Indian  philosopher,  Calanus,  impresses 
one  exactly  as  much  or  as  little  as  his  account  of  a  dog  fight* 

And  yet  his  books  are  of  considerable  historical  value,  il- 
lustrating, as  they  do,  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  masses 
for  whom  they  were  written,  and  by  whom  they  were  no 
doubt  ravenously  devoured.  Verily,  ^^lian  had  a  feast  to 
spread  before  them.  Here  were  tales  of  bloodshed  and  ad- 
venture, of  virtue  enthroned  and  vice  hurled  down  to  Tar- 
tarus, stories  of  kings  and  sorcerers,  thieves  and  heroes, 
elephants  and  storks.  And  ever  and  anon  was  inserted  a 
brief  moral  or  religious  speech ;  most  inappropriately,  to  be 
sure,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  but  calculated  to  make  the 
uncritical  reader  swell  with  the  gratifying  conviction  that  his 
perusal  of  these  books  was  a  matter  of  importance,  a  sort  of 
sacred  task,  entitling  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow 
men,  and  judge  them  none  too  leniently  either. 

>  it  Is  somewhat  uncertain  when  ^£lian  lived.  There  is»  I  think,  Inter- 
nal evidence  enough  to  astign  him  to  the  tatter  part  of  the  second  century, 
but  even  though  he  should  be  put  in  a  period  slightly  later,  this  would  in 
nowise  alter  his  place,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
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It  is  this  moralizing  quality  that  distinguishes  Elian's 
books  from  such  productions  as  the  writings  of  Phlegon  of 
Tralles-  The  latter  displays,  as  fully  as  ^'Elian»  the  credu- 
lous curiosity  of  the  age,  and  he  is  precisely  as  devoid  of 
literary  talent.  His  books  on  the  Olympiads,  long-lived  peo- 
ple, and  '*  Wonders*'  contained  little  but  brief  notes  of 
ghostly  apparitions,  women  turned  into  men,  births  of  two- 
headed  boys,  of  children  shaped  like  dogs  or  apes,  and  kin- 
dred prodigies;  heads  that  spoke  after  having  been  cut  off 
from  the  body,  men  who  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
sbc  years,  and  more  of  a  character  equally  startling.  Of 
sound  judgment  or  criticism  there  is  absolutely  none.  But 
Phlegon  was  a  freedman  of  Hadrian,  very  likely  a  member 
of  his  household,  making  his  collection  of  strange  and  grue- 
soncie  stories  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  thus 
prevented  from  floundering  into  the  crowning  ludicrousness 
of  making  his  bearded  ladies  and  other  freaks  the  text  of 
^rtuous  harangues.*  No  such  considerations  clogged  the 
flight  of  ^lian*     In  his  books  sermonizing  piety  ran  riot* 

*It  is  easy  to  see  from  them  that  bantering  the  celestial  pow- 
ers was  no  longer  good  taste,     Speaking  of  the  famous  pu- 
gilist, Nicodorus,  who,  in  his  old  age  became  a  legislator  of 
some  note,  chiefly  through  the  assistance  of  the  unbelieving 
philosopher,  Diagoras,  ^'^lian  suddenly  breaks  off,  exclaim- 
ing:   *'  I  had  something  more  to  say  about  Nicodorus,  but  I 
■     vnust  stop  here,  or  else  I  should  appear  to  be  praising  Diag- 
oras,    It  is  disagreeable  for  me  to  have  to  mention  that  man 
^t  all,  for  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  gods/'  ^     And  with  what 
k     intense  satisfaction  he  expatiates  on  the  piety  of  the  barba- 
:nans:   **  Who  would  not  extol  their  wisdom,,  seeing  that  none 
«f  them  ever  lapsed  into  atheism,  nor  expressed  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  gods  exist  or  guide  our  affairs  ?     On  the 
contrary,  they  have  always  maintained  that  there  were  gods 
^who  cared  for  us,  and  gave  warning  of  future  events,  by 

^Thc  fmgmenU  extant  of  Phlegon  are  printed  in  Munerua-   **  Fragtn*  His- 
toric, Grace/*    III.  pp.603/: 
'♦♦VariaHistoria/*    IL,  23. 
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birds,  intestines,  and  other  tokens.  Nay,  they  eveii  aver 
that  much  is  portended  by  dreams  and  the  stars  J 

No  less  delightful  a  task  is  it  for  him  to  render  detailed 
account  of  all  sorts  of  prodigies,  particularly^  of  course, 
aiich  as  come  about  by  way  of  divine  judgment  upon  wicked 
people.  But  then  anj^hing  in  the  miraculous  line  is  record* 
ed  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  it.  The  lake  Copais  bellowed  like  a 
bull  to  warn  the  Thebans  of  the  approach  of  the  angry  Alex- 
ander; a  spring  was  suddenly  obsen^ed  flowng  with  blood 
for  the  same  purpose.-  There  is  a  story  of  how  a  certain 
Macareus  was  punished  by  the  gods  for  his  cruelty,  which 
reads  Hke  a  burlesque  on  certain  modern  novels  of  horror; 
in  a  few  lines  a  pile  of  corpses  is  raised  before  our  eyes* 
But  then  one  could  never  paint  in  too  lurid  colors  what  be- 
falls evil-doers  and  atheists.  For  example,  it  is  rumored 
that  dead  men's  spinal  cords  became  transformed  into 
snakes.  Now  for  this  ^lian  dare  not  vouch,  but  of  one 
thing  he  feels  assured,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  to  it  at  all, 
it  is  only  bad  men's  spines  that  undergo  such  a  dreadful 
change  I     And  if  so,  it  serves  them  right.^ 

The  power  of  the  gods  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  revealed, 
even  in  the  dumb  beasts.  Thus  on  Crete  no  venomous  nor 
otherwise  injurious  animals  are  found.  And  why  so  ?  Simply 
because  Jupiter  granted  this  privilege  to  the  island  where  he 
had  been  reared.  The  fact  itself  is  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  for  when  Libyan  snake-charmers  visit  Crete,  they 
have  to  bring  with  them  African  sand  in  which  to  keep 
their  reptiles.  As  long  as  they  stay  there,  no  harm  comes 
to  them,  but  the  moment  they  crawl  out  upon  Cretan  ground 
they  die.* 

^lian  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  pure  life  of  cer- 
tain animals — pigeons,  for  instance— while  he  severely  cen- 
sures the  loose  morals  of  partridges.*     But  of  all  brutes  his 

^  XII,  57. 

« ••  Dc  Hist.,"  AnimAi  I.,  53. 

♦Kc.  v.,  3. 
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heart  goes  out  most  readily  to  the  elephant.     It  is  not  so 
much  that  this  quadruped  never  fails  to  display  a  violent 
dislike  of  conjugal  infidelitjs  not  among  his  ow^n  kind  only, 
but  also  where  the  guilty  parties  are  human  beings*     This 
is,  of  course,  praiseworthy,  but  then  it  is  a  quality  found 
likewise  in  the  stork  and  the  dog,  not  to  mention  that  most 
virtuous  water-fowl,  the  Sultan-hen  {porphyrion)^  which  is 
exceedingly  particular  on  this  point;*      No,  it  is  the  religious 
inclinations  of  the  elephant^ — noticed,  by  the  way,  by  earlier 
writers,*  but  not  with  any  particular  enthusiasm — that  meet 
w^ith   such    hearty  response  from  ^lian.     These    big   ani- 
mals are  said  to  tear  branches  off  the  trees  and  wave  them 
toward  the  new  moon  as  in  supplication*     That  they  ven- 
erate the  rising  sun  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  for  they 
raise  their  trunks  to  it  like  a  hand.     "And  then,*'  the  writer 
again  cries  out,  **  there  are  many  gifted  with  reason  who 
dispute  the  existence  of  God,  and  even,  if  perchance  admit- 
ting that  much,  doubt  whether  he  governs  human  life/*^ 

Elsewhere  ^lian  tells  of  a  certain  Euphronius,  a  dis- 
<;iple  of  Epicurus,  who,   when  taken  seriously  ill,  was  by 
liis  parents  brought  to  the    temple   of  ^sculapius.     Here 
^e  oracle  prescribed  that  he  burn  the  books  of  his  favorite 
philosopher,  mix  the  ashes  wnth  soft  wax,  rub  his  stomach 
"with  this  salve,  and  wrap  it  all  up  in  a  bandage**      It  was 
the  burning  of  one  of  Epicurus'   works  by  Alexander   of 
Abonoteichos  that  drew  from  Lucian  one  of  his  very  scarce 
outbursts  of  deeply  felt  indignation  and  admiration — indig- 
nation at  Alexander,  and  admiration  for  the  book  which,  he 
says,  is  capable  of  producing  such   great  peace  of  mind, 
courage,  and  liberty. 
Lucian  and  ^Elian  differed  on  every  subject  of  any  im- 

i  VIL,  21 ;  VIII.,  19;  XL.  15.  In  his  recentlv  published  book,  '*  La  Ca- 
thddrftlc,"  to  replete  with  curSous  and  fascinating  ecclesiasticsil  lore,  K.  J. 
Huvsmans  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  purely  pagan  origin  of  this  belief 
regarding  the  porphyrion. 

*Piinv:  *'Hifit  Nat./'  VIIL,  1.  Martial  calU  the  elephant  *' docih animal et 
reiig^iosumJ*     £p.  L,  15  and  109. 

»Lc,  IV.,9;  VIL,  39' 

***  Fragmenti  on  Providence  and  Apparitions/'  ed.  Hesche,  89. 
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portance;  the  former  characterizes  suicide  from  religious 
motives,  which  ^lian  glorifies,  as  an  act  of  silliness  and 
vanity.  And,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  in  a  certain 
sense  it  is  disputable  which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser,  he 
who  maintained  throughout  an  attitude  of  scepticism  and 
smiling  indifference,  shared  by  few  at  the  time,  and  soon 
to  be  abhorred  by  all,  or  he  who  resolutely  joined  the 
monster  chorus  of  voices  clamoring  for  intense  faith,  un- 
questioning submission  to  dogma,  and  miracles  in  profu- 
sion. JOAKIM  RbINHARD. 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWEJ 

This  is  a  most  interesting  biography  of  an  earnest,  affec- 
tionate, high-minded  Christian  woman.  Sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'*  wrote 
her  thrilling  and  dramatic  tale  of  slavery  in  the  South  to 
allow  the  record  of  her  life  to  be  read  dispassionately,  and, 
we  hope,  reviewed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  %%'ilh  full  appre- 
ciation of  her  genius  and  merit.  When  one  has  read  the 
book  through,  perhaps  the  two  impressions  which  stand  out 
most  clearly  in  the  reviewer's  mind  are,  first,  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  Mrs-  Stowe,  and  along  with  this  the  feeling,  which 
has  by  this  time  become  a  conviction,  that  she  was,  of  all 
others,  the  one  person  pointed  out  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment to  be  the  author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/'  Being 
what  she  was  and  living  where  she  did,  on  the  borders  of  a 
slave  State,  witnessingscenes  and  incidents  that  deeply  touched 
her  naturally  sensitive  and  emotional  temperanienl,  the  book 
was  inevitable,  or,  as  she  herself  said,  '*  It  made  itself." 

All  this  the  editor,  Mrs.  Fields,  has  brought  out  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  wnth  a  cumulative  power  that  does  her 
great  credit.  All  that  one  wants  to  know^,  and  that  the  read- 
ing public  may  be  said  to  have  a  right  to  know,  is  here  un- 
folded with  the  minimum  of  comment  and  explanation. 
The  picture  that  she  has  draw^n  for  us,  or  rather  has  allowed 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  give  of  herself,  is  very  realistiCt  and  enlists  our 
sympathies  from  the  beginning. 

As  a  child  Harriet  Beecher  early  gave  evidence  of  that 
awakening  intelligence  that  was  to  make  her  famous  among 
the  famous  women  of  her  day-  Imagine  a  child  of  ten 
writing  a  composition  on  such  a  subject  as  this:  '*Can  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  Be  Proved  by  the  Light  of  Nature?** 
But  if  the  theme  chosen  seems  to  be  extraordinary  in  one  so 
young,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  treatment.     One  scarcely 

« »♦  Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe."  Edited  bj  Annie  Field*. 
Houghton*  MifRin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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knows  whether  to  be  more  amused  than  astonished  at  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  remarkable  essay:  •*  Never, 
till  the  blessed  light  of  the  gospel  dawned  on  the  borders  of 
the  pit  and  the  herald  oi  the  cross  proclaimed  *  Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men,*  was  it  that  bewildered  and  mis- 
led man  was  enabled  to  trace  his  celestial  origin  and  des- 
tiny/' Along  with  this  literary  curiosity  a  drama  called 
**Cleon/'  written  when  she  was  a  schoolgirl,  deser\xs  to 
be  classed*  This  was  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  and,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  printed  extracts,  gave  promise  of  consider- 
able literary  power.  There  are  passages  that  make  one  re^| 
gret  that  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not  devote  more  of  her  time  to  the 
writing  of  poetry. 

We  feel,  in  reading  of  these  early  years  of  awakening  in- 
telligence, that  we  are  really  being  made  acquainted  with 
conditions  that  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  character  as  she  emerges  from  her  obscurity 
into  the  sudden  glare  of  literary  fame.  In  order  to  fonu  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  impassioned^  high-minded  woman 
of  1854,  *t  ^s  ^'■s^  necessary  to  know  the  young,  sensitive, 
and  impressionable  girl  of  1825,  For  this  reason  that  por- 
tion of  her  biography  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and 
studied.  And  in  this  connection  no  experience  of  her  life 
throws  more  light  upon  her  character  than  her  religious 
conversion,  which  is  so  graphicall}^  told  in  her  own  words 
on  page  50:  ^ 

It  was  about  this  lime  that  I  first  believed  myself  to  be  &  Christian.  I^^ 
shall  ever  remember  that  dewy  fresh  summer  morning.  I  knew  that  it  wms 
a  sacramental  Sundays  and  thought  wUh  sadnei-s  that  when  an  the  good 
people  should  take  the  sacrificial  bread  and  wine  I  should  be  left  out. 
I  came  into  church  quite  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  as  I  looked  upon  the 
pure  white  cloth,  the  snowy  bread»  and  shining  cups  of  the  communion 
table  1  thought  with  a  sigh :  **  There  won't  be  anything  for  me  to-day ;  it  is  alt 
for  these  growii*up  Christians/*  Nevertheless,  when  father  began  to  speak  1 
was  drawn  to  listen  by  a  certain  pathetic  earnestness  in  his  voice,  Forgci 
ting  alt  his  hair-splitting  distinctions  and  dialectic  subtleties,  he  spoke  i 
direct,  simple,  tender  language  of  the  great  love  of  Christ  and  his  care  ioi 
the  souL 

Continuing,  she  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  sermon 

upon  her; 
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I  %A\  intent  and  absorbed.    *'Oh,  how  much  I  need  just  such  a  friend!'* 

1  thought  to  myself.    Then  the  awful  fact  came  over  me  that  J  had  never 

,  ]||d  any  conviction  of  my  sins,  and  consequently  could  not  come  to  him.     I 

MOBged  to  cry  out,  **  I  will/'  when  my  father  made  his  passionate  appeal, 

**Coine,  then,  and  trust  your  soul  to  this  faithful  Friend/'     Like  a  flash  it 

I  came  over  me  that  if  I  needed  conviction  of  sin  he  was  able  to  give  me 

[  even  this  also,     I  would   trust  him   for   the   whole.     My  whole  eoul   was 

illumined  with  joy,  and  a$  I  left  the  church  to  walk  home  it  seemed  to  me 

%%  a  nature  herself  were  hushing  her  breath  to  hear  the  music  of  heaven. 

We  are  not  surprised,  after  reading  this  account,  to  learn 
that  Mrs-  Stowe  claimed  to  have  visions*  If  she  had  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  she  might  have  been  a  second  Maid 
of  Orleans,  whose  mission  it  was  to  rekindle  the  national 
ardor  and  who  claimed  to  receive  revelations  from  heaven. 
Like  Mrs.  Browning,  she  was  a  firm  believer  in  spiritualism, 
and  the  two  are  strangely  alike.  We  note  the  same  intense 
spiritual  fervor,  the  same  deep  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
the  same  willingness  to  espouse  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. She  who  wrote  the  **Cry  of  the  Children"'  and 
the  **  Runaway  Slave  at  Pilgrim's  Point"  mighty  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  have  written  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/* 

Mrs.  Stowe*s  religious  experience,  as  her  son  tells  us, 
might  have  gone  on  developing  as  sweetly  and  naturally  as 
the  opening  of  a  flower,  if  her  sensitive  soul  had  not  been 
turned  into  bitterness  by  the  morbid  self-examination  of  the 
day*  We  never  remember  to  have  read  a  more  terrible  ar- 
raignment of  the  religious  teaching  of  sixty  years  ago  than 
the  painful  and  affecting  scene  which  is  described  on  page 
52.  When  young  Harriet  Beecher  presented  herself  be- 
fore the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Hartford,  and  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  connect  herself  with  his  church,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  he  greeted  her;  **  Harriet,  do  you  feel 
that  if  the  universe  should  be  destroyed  [awful  pause]  you 
could  be  happy  with  God  alone?'*  After  struggling  in  vain 
to  fix  in  her  mind  some  definite  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  these  terrible  words,  the  timid  and  shrinking  girl  stam- 
mered out:  '*  Yes,  sir/*  **  You  realize,  I  trust,"  continued 
the  Doctor,  **  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  deceitfulness  of 
your  heart,  and  that  in  punishment  for  your  sins  God  might 
justly  leave  you  to  make  yourself  as  miserable  as  you  have 
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made  yourself  sinful/'     **  Yes,  sir/'  again  stammered  Har- 
riet.    With  these  awful  words  weighing  upon  her  soul,  ng^ 
wonder  that  the  joyous  ecstasy  of  that  beautiful  sacramental^ 
Sunday  was  quenched   in  the   horrible  dread  that  **  God 
might  leave  her  to   make  herself  as  miserable  as  she  had 
made  herself  sinful/'     How  she  emerged  from  this  state  of 
spiritual  despair  and  morbid  self-introspection  is  one  of  the 
best-told  and  most  painful  portions  of  this  book.     This  deep 
experience  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Stowe   needs  to  be  supple*« 
mented  by  another  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  andfl 
which  serves  to  show  her  ardent  and  affectionate  nature. 
How  charmingly  naive  is  the  picture  that  she  gives  of  her* 
self,  when  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  Byron,  the  literary 
idol  of  his  day,  she  went  out  into  the  fields  and,  flinging  her- 
self down  upon  a  mound  of  hay,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
and  prayed  with  all  the  fervor  of  her  young  heart  for  the 
poet's  forgiveness  and  salvation.     It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  infer  from  what  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  lacking  in  humor.     The  intense  and  serious  side  of 
her  nature  was   relieved  by   a  vivacity,   cheerfulness,  and 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  made  her  the  light  of  her 
home  and  the  mainstaj'  of  her  husband  and  children.     For 
playful  fancy  and  racy  good  humor  nothing  could  exceed^ 
the  very  amusing  description  that  the  young  Harriet  give^l 
of  her  father's  journey  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  been 
called  to  be  the  head  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary^H 
Her  letters  are  full  of  a  sort  of  drollery  that  is  often  veryH 
amusing  and  sometimes  quite  clever.     When  writing  to  her 
friend  Georgiana,  after  her  marriage,   she   speaks  of  her 
children  as  **  money  on  interest  whose  value  will  be  con- 
stantly increasing/'     In  the  same  playful  vein  she  counsels 
her  husband  against  '*  cultivation  of  indigo,"  meaning  that 
he  must  not  give  way  to  a  •'  case  of  the  blues,"  to  w^hich  he 
was  by  temperament  addicted.     Mrs.  Stowe,  as  her  biogra- 
pher shows,  was  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  her  description 
of  Niagara  Falls  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  moving  word 
pictures  to  be  found  anywhere.     '*  Ohl  that  beautiful  water 
rising  like  moonlight,  falling  as  the  soul  sinks  when  it  dies. 
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to  rise  refined,  spiritualized,  and  pure;  that  rainbow,  break- 
ing out,  trembling,  lading  and  again  coming  like  a  beautiful 
spirit  walking  the  waters-  Oh  I  it  is  lovelier  than  it  is  great  I 
It  is  like  the  Mind  that  made  it;  great,  but  so  veiled  in 
beauty  that  we  gaze  without  terror/'  This  visit  to  Niagara 
is  closely  associated  with  her  marriage.  It  was  during  her 
absence  in  the  East  that  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  dear 
friend,  Eliza  Tyler,  the  young  wife  of  Professor  Stowe.  When 
she  returned  to  Cincinnati  she  set  herself  the  task  of  trying 
to  console  the  sad  and  solitary  man,  and  ended  by  falling  in 
love  with  him  herself.  It  was  another  instance  of  pity  and 
sympathy  resulting  in  a  more  ardent  attachment*  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  there  was  nothing  at  all  romantic  in  her  mar- 
riage^ nor  was  Professor  Stowe  the  kind  of  a  man  to  call  out 
the  love  of  an  ardent  and  highly  impressionable  young  woman. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good  man,  who  w^as 
something  of  a  pedant;  genuinely  attached  to  his  wife  and 
proud  of  her  genius  and  fame,  but  not  always  as  considerate 
as  he  might  have  been.  One  dislikes  to  judge  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  not  known,  but  it  is  ditBcult  to  understand 
how  he  could  have  left  his  wife  for  fifteen  months  for  his 
health,  and  not  have  returned  to  his  family  when  cholera 
was  raging  in  Cincinnati  and  one  of  his  children  died  of  it* 

No  review  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life  would  be  complete  with' 
out  some  reference  to  *' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  this 
seems  about  as  fitting  a  place  as  any  to  speak  of  it.  One 
fact  comes  out  clearly  in  this  biography  which  helps  us  to 
understand  how^  such  a  book  came  to  be  written,  while  it 
throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  its  one-sided  character  and  its 
failure  to  give  a  true  picture  of  slavery  and  of  life  in  the 
South  before  the  war.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
materials  for  ••  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *'  were  gathered  for  the 
most  part  during  her  stay  at  Cincinnati,  where  she  li%^ed  for 
seventeen  years  in  close  proximity  to  a  slave  State,  and 
where  she  was  made  acquainted  with  many  painful  inci- 
dents and  harrowing  tales  of  inhuman  treatment  by  fugitive 
slaves  who  escaped  across  the  Ohio,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  placed  where  she  would  receive  the  worst 
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possible  impressions  of  slavery  and  where  her  judgment  of 
the  Southern  slave-holder  would  necessarily  be  prejudiced. 
A  border  State  was  not  exactly  the  place  to  judge  of  slavery 
as  an  institution;  and  fugitive  slaves,  just  that  class  who 
would  most  likely  give  exaggerated  and  grossly  distorted 
accounts  of  their  treatment.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
dissent  from  Mr,  J,  F,  Rhodes,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  given  us  the  ultimate  view  of  posteritj'  on  the 
subject  of  slavery*  The  author's  intention  was  to  give  us  a 
true  picture  of  what  she  saw,  and  this  she  has  done  with 
wonderful  vividness  and  power;  but  she  saw  only  a  part. 
The  only  visit  she  ever  made  to  the  South  previous  to  wri- 
ting *•  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  *'  was  in  1834^  when,  in  company 
with  her  friend,  Miss  Dutton,  she  found  herself  on  the  estate 
which  was  later  known  as  Colonel  Shelby's. 

In  the  characters  of  *'  Uncle  Tom ''  and  "Colonel  Shelby  " 
she  has  done  full  justice  to  the  better  side  of  slavery  in  the 
South,  but  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Southern  conditions 
would  have  shown  her  that  **  Uncle  Tom**  was  not  such  a 
rare  exception,  and  that  ''Colonel  Shelby"  was  fairly  repre-^ 
sentative  of  his  class*     It  is  easy  to  see  how  from  a  child™ 
Mrs,  Stowe  had  had  instilled  into  her  a  deep  and  ineradica- 
ble horror  of  slavery-     As  early  as  1820,  when  the  Missouri 
question  was  being  agitated,  she  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  her  father,  who  was  himself 
a  strong  antislavery  man.     She  remembers  that  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  petition  was  offered  up  for  •*poor,  op- 
pressed, bleeding  Africa/*  that  the  time  of  her  deliverance^ 
might  come.     All  her  brothers    were    leading   antislaver|^| 
men,  and  none  more   so   than  her   brother,   Henrj'  Ward 
Beecher,  to   whom    she   was  devotedly   attached.     In   her 
home  at  Cincinnati  she   and  her  husband  frequently  har- 
bored  fugitive  slaves,  and   even  received  colored  children 
into  their  school.      She  saw  her  brother  depart  with  pis- 
tols to  assist  in  quelling  a  mob  that  had  destroyed  an  anti 
slavery  press   and  threatened  to  do  other  damage.     Imag- 
ine any  one  with  Mrs.  Stowe's  keenly  sympathetic  and  ex- 
citable nature  passing  through  such  scenes,  and  immediate-j 
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ly  the  conclusion  is  reached  that,  being  the  woman  she  was, 
she  must  have  found  some  outlet  for  the  pent-up  passion  of 
her  soul,  and  this  she  did  in  '* Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.''  It 
was  therefore  not  the  literary  art  of  the  book  that  made  it 
aelL  George  Sand,  Lowell,  and  a  host  of  contemporary 
critics,  were  unanimous  in  condemning  it  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view*  But  the  genius  of  the  author,  her  dramatic 
power,  and  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  she  put  into  it,  were 
like  a  contagion  that  swept  everything  before  it*  Lowell 
said  of  it  that  it  was  easy  to  account  for  its  unexam- 
pled popularity  by  attributing  it  to  a  cheap  sympathy  with 
sentimental  philanthropy*  *' We  felt  then,  and  we  believe 
now,  that  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  powder  lay  in  that  same 
genius  by  which  great  success  in  creative  literature  has  always 
been  achieved — the  genius  that  instinctively  goes  right  to  the 
organic  elements  of  human  nature,  whether  under  a  white 
skin  or  black."  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  always  spoke  of  the 
I  book  as  having  made  itself*  The  characters  and  scenes 
formed  themselves  in  her  mind,  and  when  she  transmitted 
them  to  paper  she  felt  that  she  was  only  writing  what  she 
had  seen.  This  gave  to  her  book  the  character  of  a  mes- 
sage from  God,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  her  life  without 
feeling  that  she  thought  herself  a  divinely  chosen  instru- 
ment to  labor  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity.  Her  se- 
verest critics  must  do  her  justice  here.  The  purity  of  her 
motive  is  beyond  question.  It  is  equally  clear  that  she 
published  ** Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  with  no  intention  of 
using  it  as  a  political  engine  to  precipitate  an  internecine 
war.  No  one  was  more  surprised  at  its  popularity  than 
herself.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  she  hoped  that  the 
antislavery  movement  would  become  a  purely  religious  one. 
This  is  made  clear  by  a  letter  to  Fred  Douglas,  written  just 
as  her  book  was  finished:  **The  light  will  spread  in  the 
Churches,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  will  rise;  Christians, 
North  and  South,  will  give  up  all  connection  with  and  take 
up  their  testimony  against  slavery,  and  thus  the  work  will 
be  done." 
With  every  disposition  to  be  fair,  we  are  bound  to  say 
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that  purity  of  motive  and  a  highly  emotional  temperamenti 
joined  to  deep  spiritual  fervor,  are  not  necessarily  qualities 
that  would  fit  one  to  form  a  correct  judgment  or  to  write  a 
true  history.  One  must  be  under  a  strange  delusion  who, 
in  the  interest  of  truth,  consults  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  the  antislavery  library  at  Boston,  and  bases  her 
judgment  of  slavery  as  an  institution  upon  the  highly  col- 
ored statements  of  fugitive  slaves  and  the  ravings  of  the  ab* 
olitionist  press.  We  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  Mrs-  Stowe  was  a  woman  who  was  ruled  much  more 
by  her  affections  than  by  her  reason.  As  it  often  happens 
with  impulsive  natures  when  their  sympathies  are  keenly 
aroused,  she  was  strangely  credulous.  At  times  this  feel- 
ing swept  her  entirely  away,  and  she  is  made  to  appear 
hysterical,  and  even  sensational.  During  the  throes  of  the 
civil  war  she  seems  to  have  lost  her  balance  entirely,  and 
writes  to  her  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  w^ith  singular 
bitterness,  of  the  brutality  of  Southern  soldiers.  **If  I  had 
written/'  she  says,  **  what  I  know  of  the  obscenity,  brutality, 
and  cruelty  of  that  society  down  there,  society  would  have  cast 
out  the  books.  I  wish  them  no  evil — ^feel  no  bitterness  [strange 
contradiction  1],  TheyhavehadaDahomian education, which 
makes  them  savage*  We  don't  expect  any  more  from  them/ ' 
This  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  noble-hearted  Christian  woman 
with  which  we  were  made  acquainted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  book,  for  plainly  under  the  exciting  and  trj'ing  scenes 
of  civil  strife  she  has  been  transformed  into  an  embittered 
partisan.  And  yet  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was  written  from  what 
we  know  of  Mrs.  Stowe' s  character  and  disposition,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  should  write  bitterly  and  with  a  strong  prej- 
udice against  the  South.  We  say  we  are  not  surprised,  and 
yet  such  immoderate  language  must  furnish  additional  evi- 
dence that  she  was  not  the  sort  of  person  from  whom  to  ex- 
pect a  fair  and  just  account  of  slavery  in  the  South.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  accuse  the  society  which  produced  a  Lee  and  aj 
Paul  Hayne  of  having  had  a  Dahomian  education,  but  wha 
shall  be  said  of  the  charge  that  she  makes  against  John  C, 
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Calhoun,  that  he  falsified  a  census  report  in  order  to  prove 
that  freedom  was  bad  for  the  negroes?  To  charge  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  man  of  Calhoun*s  well-known  integrity, 
with  stooping  to  such  a  contemptible  political  trick  is  so  in- 
sanely absurd  as  almost  to  be  amusing.  And  yet  this  is  what 
she  writes  to  her  married  daughter  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
perusal  of  John  Quincy  Adams'  Diary  published  after  the 
war:  *' Under  his  [Calhoun's]  connivance  even  the  United 
States  census  was  falsified,  to  prove  that  freedom  was  bad 
for  negroes,"  These  words  were  written  in  1882,  when 
time  and  a  somewhat  extended  stay  at  the  South  ought  to 
have  made  her  a  fairer  judge  of  Southern  men  and  Southern 
conditions.  But  if  Mrs.  Stowe  was  not  free  from  prejudice* 
she  yet  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions*  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  her  loyalty  and  willingness  to  brave  public 
censure  for  the  sake  of  a  friend  or  for  a  cause  which  she 
Taelieved  just.  A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  show  that  she 
never  stopped  to  count  the  cost  when  her  sympathies  were  en- 
listed and  where  she  thought  gross  injustice  had  been  done. 
After  the  publication  of  the  '*  Guiccioli  Memoirs  ''  an  article 
appeared  in  Blackzvood's  Magazine  which  reflected  upon 
the  character  of  Lady  Byron  in  a  way  that  cut  Mrs.  Stowe 
to  the  quick.  Knowing  Lady  Byron  as  intimately  as  she  did, 
it  was  wholly  like  herself  to  espouse  her  friend's  cause.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  public  were  deeply  offended  by 
what  they  considered  a  malicious  attack  upon  their  favorite 
poet.  She  might  have  shown  on  this  occasion  a  deeper  rev- 
erence for  Byron's  genius ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  sense  of  right 
that  great  wrong  had  been  done,  and  she  willingly  incurred 
the  world's  censure  in  order  to  vindicate  her  friend's  char- 
acter. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  this  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  biography.  There  are  many  incidents 
that  one  would  like  to  dwell  upon,  but  for  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself* 
We  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  singular  cheerfulness  and 
hopefulness  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The 
study  of  her  life  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  she  had 
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her  full  share  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  her  brave  spirit 
and  unfailing  faith  must  often  have  been  severely  tried. 
She  was  physically  never  a  strong  woman.  In  the  early 
years  of  her  married  life  she  struggled  with  ill  health,  pover- 
ty >  and  sickness*  She  lost  a  child  with  cholera;  her  son 
Henry,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached,  was  drowned 
while  a  student  at  Dartmouth  College ;  another  son  was  so 
seriousl}^  wounded  in  the  war  that  he  died  of  the  effects  of 
the  wound  shortly  after. 

The  painful  and  distressing  trial  of  her  brother,  Hear}* 
Ward  Beecher,  with  which  the  public  have  long  since  been 
familiar,  was  a  terrible  shock  and  grief  to  her  sensitive,  lov- 
ing nature.  But  through  every  discouragement  she  was  al- 
ways brave  and  cheerful.  In  her  later  years  she  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church,  This  was  not  remarkable  when  we  re- 
member that  her  mother  was  a  Church  woman,  and  that  her 
two  married  daughters  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  Although  not  a  student  of  literature,  Mrs, 
Stowe  was  an  indefatigable  writer.  During  her  long  and 
active  life  she  wrote  no  less  than  thirty  books,  besides  an 
incredible  number  of  magazine  articles  and  pamphlets. 
When  the  last  page  of  the  biography  is  read  one  lays  the 
book  down  with  a  feeling  that  here  is  a  faithful  record  of  a 
Bingularly  pure  and  unselfish  life.  Whatever  may  have  been 
Mrs.  Stowe's  faults,  her  sterling  virtues  more  than  atoned 
for  them.  A  woman  of  untiring  industry,  of  simple  faith  in 
Ood,  of  remarkable  power  as  a  writer;  a  devoted  mother, 
an  affectionate  and  unselBsh  wife,  a  loyal  and  warmly  at- 
tached friend,  she  passed  from  us  at  the  great  age  of  eigh^- 
five,  truly  a  noble  and  venerable  figure  I 

William  A.  Guerrv. 


TRAVELING  LIBRARIES  IN  ALABAMA,^ 

The  South  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  leaders  in 
peace  and  in  war.  We  have  been  told,  however,  that 
**  mountain  ranges  are  estimated  by  their  peaks,  and  races 
by  their  greatest  men/*  We  are  thus  ioi mediately  led  to 
ask  what  a  section  which  has  produced  without  universal 
education  Jeffersons  and  Lees  may  not  produce  when  edu- 
cation is  brought  to  all? 

A  movement  has  for  some  years  been  on  foot  to  bring  up  to 
a  good  educational  level  or  average  the  masses  of  the  South; 
for  thoughtful  people  have  learned  that  the  thrift,  industry, 
economy,  and  wealth  of  the  East  and  North  are  produced 
ty  their  system  of  public  schools  as  much  as  by  any  one 
:f actor.  Never  before  have  our  public  men,  inclusive  of 
State  governors,  our  women,  too,  at  home  and  in  clubs, 
seemed  so  possessed  by  the  idea  that  reform  of  social,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  conditions  must  come  through  reform 
in  schools.  This  truth  is  proved  by  history,  with  Germany 
as  its  latest  exemplar* 

South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  heretofore  laggards  in  the 
march,  are  stepping  forward,  Georgia  is  winning  epaulets, 
for  she  doubled  her  school  appropriation  last  year.  But 
Alabama,  with  only  New  Mexico  below  her  in  educational 
status^  is  still  in  a  state  of  lethargy  from  which  a  few  of  her 
citizens  are  striving  to  rouse  her. 

As  is  the  case  the  wide  world  over,  it  is  the  women  who 
are  the  first  awake,  who  are  first  endeavoring  to  set  in  order 

1  AlUiough  this  article,  wriUen  at  the  editor^s  request  when  he  heard  of 
the  movement  it  describe6»  U  not  a  "literary  study"  and  thus  hardly  falla 
within  the  purview  of  the  Review,  it  deals  with  a  matter  that  is  funda- 
mental to  the  development  of  literary  and  every  other  kind  of  study  in 
the  Souths  and  is  therefore  published  in  the  hope  thai  all  of  our  readers 
will  aid  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  the  development  of  the  Traveling 
Library,  not  only  in  Alabama  but  in  every  other  Southern  State^  and  will 
labor  strenuously  in  the  interests  of  that  Southern  education  and  culture 
of  which  this  Review  will  always  endeavor  to  be  a  promoter  and  expo- 
nent W.  P.  T. 
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a  new  institution-  The  Tennessee  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  have  set  an  inspiring  example  by  their  interest  and 
assistance  in  public  school  labor.  The  Georgia  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  have  inaugurated  an  organization  similar 
to  one  familiar  now  in  the  Northern  states — to  wit,  the 
Traveling  Library,  whose  chief  promoter  was  Melville  Dewey, 
of  New  York. 

The  Traveling  Library  *•  brings  the  university  to  the  peo- 
ple," to  those  whose  attendance  on  the  university  proper  is 
made  impossible  by  reason  of  poverty,  business*  or  home  ^ 
cares;  it  continues  the  education  of  the  graduates;  and  it^ 
displaces  the  poisonous  cheap  literature  sown  broadcast 
through  the  land  by  publishing  houses  whose  only  object  is 
pecuniary  gain  and  whose  frequent  advertisement  is  **fort)^ 
novels  for  twenty-five  cents.**  ■ 

In  Alabama  the  promoters  of  liberal  education  find  their 
effort  at  securing  favorable  legislation  paralyzed  by  the  State  ^ 
constitution.  For  instance,  since  the  State  made  no  provi-  f 
sion  for  school-buildings,  and  left  **  confusion  worse  con- 
founded *'  when  locating  schools  in  niral  districts,  a  strenu- 
ous endeavor  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Status  under  the  leadership  of  a  scholarly  and 
energetic  gentleman,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham,  their 
chairman,  to  get  a  bill  passed  enabling  each  county  to  tax 
itself  for  its  own  buildings  and  equipments.  But  the  pres- 
ent constitution  forbids  this  right  of  local  tax,  a  right  exer- 
cised in  other  States  with  beneficent  results,  and  it  will  be 
three  3^ears  before  a  new  constitution  can  be  secured  and 
made  effective* 

And  now,  the  great  effort  of  the  women's  clubs  of  Ala 
bama  is  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
Traveling  Library.  With  a  set  of  books  in  each  rural  dis- 
trict that  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  use  it  (the  sad  fact  faceSj 
us  that  in  some  of  our  counties  many  adults  cannot  read); 
with  every  set  of  forty  books  in  all  the  several  thousands  re- 
maining in  each  district  from  three  to  six  months,  with  ■ 
libraries  in  every  large  town^  what  an  awakening  may  not 
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In  promoting  public  education  the  women  of  Alabama 
feel  that  they  are  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefier- 
son,  whose  monument  is  the  University  of  Virginia.  That 
monument,  however,  has  not  the  foundation  and  corner- 
stone that  he  would  desire  for  a  monument  to  a  great  edu- 

iCator;  for  he  ever  insisted  on  elementary,  grammar^  and 
high  schools,  articulating  with  the  university^ — the  '*  ladder 
from  the  gutter  to  the  university,"  as  Huxley  puts  it;  the 
'jack  under  the  mudsills  to  lift  the  whole  structure,"  as 

[Henry  Ward  Beecher  expressed  it.     The  thought  of  these 

'three  great  minds  ran,  we  thus  see,  in  the  same  channel; 
for  whatever  may  have  been  the  genesis  of  two  of  them,  all 

r  three  had  Yankee  sense,  that  '*  common  sense"  which  is  so 

•  uncommon. 

One  long-desired  opportunity  will  be  afforded  by  the 
Traveling  Library — that  of  placing  impartial  history  in  the 
hands  of  Southern  youth  to  show  them  that  in  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  our  countrj-  they  are  coheirs;  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  secession  and  nullification  did  not  have  their  begin- 
oing  or  birth  in  the  South;  to  prove  that  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  that  of  1812  it  was  with  a  greater  percentage 
of  Southern  than  of  any  other  soldiers  that  the  battles  were 

[fought  which  achieved  our  independence  and  safety;  that 
Southern  statesmen  aided  in  forming  the  Constitution  and 
have  been  as  loyal  to  it  as  the  men  of  any  section ;   that  in 

[the  civil  war  a  greater  percentage  of  Southern  soldiers  died 
for  their  principles  and  rights  than  hax^e  died  of  any  army 
in  any  modern  war;  and  to  universalize  the  facts  that 
prove  us  worthy  of  the  eulogy  of  that  noble  Englishman, 
Lord  Derby: 

No  nation  rose  so  pure  and  fair, 
None  fell  so  free  of  crime. 

We  would  not  be  provincial,  but  we  would  prove  that  in  a 
spirit  of  broad  patriotism  we  are  proud  to  say  that  this  is  our 
country,  that  we  have  never  disgraced  it  and  never  shall. 
With  such  books  as  Curry's  "  History  of  the  South  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Union,"  showing  our  youth  "  the  glorious  worth 
of  their  descent;"  with  Dr.  J,  William  Jones*s  '*  History  of 
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the  United  States/'  permeated  with  manhness,  energy,  and 
love  of  right;  with  biographies  of  Lee,  whose  life  was  "the 
seed-plot  and  harv^est  of  all  virmes'' — ^with  such  books  put 
before  him,  does  there  live  a  boy  whose  soul  will  not  be 
stirred  to  nobler  aspirations  and  better  deeds? 

In  these  libraries  commencing  thus  with  State  and  local 
histories,  according  to  scientific  principles  of  starting  with 
a  basis  of  the  nearly  related,  and  stretching  from  that  to  fur- 
ther correlations,  we  hope,  too,  to  have  our  people  in- 
structed by  the  great  minds  of  every  age  and  ever)^  clime — 
for,  of  wisdom,  it  is  indeed  true  that  "age  cannot  wither 
her,  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety," 

Col.  McClure,  that  impressive  gray-haired  veteran  edi- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Times^  has  lately  been  befriending 
Alabama  by  going  through  the  State  encouraging  in  his  fine 
addresses  better  tillage  of  our  rich  fields  and  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  based  upon  our  agricultural  commod- 
ties  and  minerals.  He  has  appealed  to  the  genius  of  enter- 
prise by  enunciating  the  truth  that  "  wealth  comes  to  a  peo- 
ple when  their  products  are  brought  to  the  highest  form  of 
value  on  their  native  soil,"  The  women  of  Alabama 
through  the  Traveling  Libraries  will  urge  the  people  to 
bring  man  to  hh  highest  form  of  value,  and  will  help  to  ac- 
complish this  by  educating  the  young  people  of  the  State. 

When  we  take  care  of  our  industrious  infants,  our  **  in- 
fant industries  "  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Kate  Hutcheson  Morrissette, 

Committee  Woman  on  Traveling  Libraries,  of  No  Name  Club, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
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BACCHYLIDES. 

"Adeo  sanctum  est  vctus  omne  poema," — Horace,  Epist,  II.,  i,,  54. 

In  relating  the  story  of  Hephaistos,  when  he  was  hurled 
from  heaven  by  Zeus  in  his  anger,  Homer  does  not  tell  us 
whether  or  not  the  Sintians  were  rejoiced  to  find  the  fallen 
god;  at  any  rate,  they  took  him  up  tenderly  and  cared  for 
him,  so  that  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  they  were  glad 
to  have  the  god  sojourn  with  them,  even  though  he  had 
come  in  so  unworthy  a  manner.  He  was  to  them  a  gift  of 
heaven.  Therefore,  accepting  Horace^s  judgment  of  ancient 
poetry,  may  we  not  also  regard  the  poems  of  Bacchylides 
as  a  gift  of  heaven  to  us? 

Unlike  the  god,  however,  our  poet  was  not  hurled  from 
heaven  by  an  angry  Father,  but  was  found  buried  in  a  tomb 
amid  the  sands  of  Egypt,  and,  though  he  has  been  practically 
dead  for  over  two  thousand  years,  now  that  he  has  come 
to  us  as  unexpectedly  as  the  god  came  to  the  Sintians,  we 
receive  the  heaven-sent  gift  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  care 
for  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as  the  Sintians  cared  for 
the  fallen  Hephaistos.  Homer  further  tells  us  that  when  the 
Sintians  found  Hephaistos  there  was  little  life  left  in  him, 
but  how  much  life  there  is  still  left  in  Bacchylides,  we  trust 
the  reader  may  realize  from  the  following  brief  sketch. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides,  considered  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  are  much  more  precious  than  any  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  have  come  to  light  in  recent  years.  Their  dis- 
covery brings  a  twofold  pleasure"  to  the  world  of  classical 
culture,  because  it  gives  us  the  hope  that  the  manuscripts  of 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  may  come  forth  from  their 
cheerless  abodes,  and  also  because  it  has  brought  back  to  us 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  Greek  Ij'ric  singers^  in  whom  the  scent 
of  the  Attic  violet  has  never  died,  and  whose  fragments  had 
already  fully  exemplified  Horace*s 

Quo  Kernel  est  imbuta  recent  servabit  odorem  Te&ta  dlu. 

Bacchylides  was  born  in  the  small  town  of  Ioulis>  on  the 
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island  of  Keos,  His  father  was  named  Meidon  or  Meidylos. 
His  grandfather^  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  something 
of  an  athlete,  bore,  according  to  Greek  custom,  the  same 
name  as  our  poet.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Simonides, 
the  great  Kean  poet.  Thus  he  was  connected  on  one  hand 
with  athletics  and  on  the  other  with  poetry*  so  that  it  would 
seem  perfectly  natural  that  we  should  find  him  singing  the 
praises  of  the  victors  in  the  glorious  athletic  contests  of 
Greece.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, but,  as  he  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Pindar,  w^e  may  place  him  somewhere  near 
518-438  B.C.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  Keos,  but  for  what  cause  is  not  known.  It  was 
most  likely  owing  to  some  political  trouble,  for  nearly  all 
the  early  lyric  bards  seem  to  have  mixed  in  politics  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  During  his  exile  he  lived  in  the 
Peloponnesos.  His  life  amid  the  Dorians  does  not»  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  had  much  influence  upon  his  poetic  ca- 
reer, though  two  of  his  odes  are  in  honor  of  Dorians, 

We  hear  constantly  of  a  Jealous  rivalrj'-  that  existed  be- 
tween Pindar  on  one  side  and  Simonides  and  Bacchylides 
on  the  other,  but  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered poems,  as  we  now  have  them,  that  gives  the  slightest 
support  to  this  bit  of  poetic  scandal.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  fifth  ode,  which  was  composed  in  direct  rivalry  with 
Pindar's  brilliant  first  Olympian,  Bacchylides  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  mention,  in  a  most  complimentary  manner, 
the  Boeotian  poet  Hesiod,  which  is  regarded  as  an  indirect  ■ 
compliment  to  Pindar  himself.  How  delicately  the  compli- 
ment is  brought  in  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  lines  which j 
are  here  given: 

^Waiodoq  Tr/)6?roAof 

Kal  fytorCtv  ^ffiay  hrhjtruv,^ 


1  These  thingB  were  spoken  by  a  Bctotian  man  of  old,  Hesiod,  a  prieM  of 
the  Muies,  whom  the  immortals  advanced  to  honor  and  for  whom  thejj 
raised  a  goodly  report  among  aien. 


Bacchylides. 
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Assuredly  there  is  not  the  slightest  ring  of  jealousy  in 
these  lines,  and  perhaps  the  often  quoted  passages  of  Pindar 
(OL,  ii,  95-97,  Pyth.,  ii.  52-58,  and  Nem.,  Hi.  82)  do  not  re- 
fer to  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  after  all.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  they  do  not,  for  it  is  much  pleasanter 
and  more  satisfactory  to  feel  that  the  grand  and  magniticent 
Pindar  was  not  an  Addison  seen  through  the  spectacles  of 

Pope. 

When  we  come  to  consider  how  long  the  poems  of  Bac- 
chyHdes  were  extant,  we  are  again  in  almost  total  darkness. 
No  continuous  history  of  any  manuscript  can  be  traced 
down  farther  than  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  and,  al- 
though  we  find  here  and  there  grammarians  and  lexicog- 
raphers of  a  later  age  claiming  to  have  seen  them  in  whole 
or  in  part,  we  may  dismiss  such  claims  without  compunction, 
because  they  appear  to  rest  upon  no  substantial  basis. 

The  present  manuscript  was  discovered  by  native  Egyp- 
tians, to  whom  it  owes  its  mutilated  condition,  for  many 
fragments  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  recent  rupture, 
though  some  are  of  earlier  origin,  caused,  perhaps,  by  the 
sacking  of  the  tombs  for  treasure.  The  manuscript,  which 
is  written  on  papyrus  and  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
fragments,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum*  The 
largest  fragment  is  twenty  inches  long  and  contains  four  col- 
umns and  a  half  of  writing;  fourteen  other  fragments  con- 
tain  one  or  more  columns,  while  the  rest  either  measure 
only  a  few  inches  or  are  mere  bits  with  only  a  letter  here 
and  there  decipherable.  The  identification  of  the  manu- 
script as  containing  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  was  very 
easy,  from  the  fact  that  several  already  known  quotations 
from  the  poet  were  found  among  them.  It  is  exceptionally 
well  written  in  a  single  hand  throughout,  and  probably  be- 
longs to  some  period  very  near  50  B.C. 

The  papyrus  contains  twenty  poems,  of  which  six  are 
practically  complete,  eight  others  are  in  a  fairly  complete 
state,  while  of  another  we  have  left  only  sixty  lines  (about 
half  of  the  poem),  and  of  the  other  five  only  a  few  lines  are 
preserved  here  and  there.     There  are  in  all  1,382  lines,  of 
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which  1,070  are  in  an  almost  perfect  condition  or  can  be  satis- 
factorily restored.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Bacchylides  has  been  considerably  extended 
by  this  discovery,  because  heretofore  we  knew  him  only 
through  some  quotations  embedded  in  some  other  Greek 
authors. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides  are  interesting,  not  only  in 
themselves  and  because  they  bring  back  to  us  one  of  the 
great  lyric  poets  of  Greece  but  also  because  they  contain 
specimens  of  Greek  literature  hitherto  unknown,  and  thus 
widen  the  scope  of  our  conception  of  the  wonderful  literary 
accomplishments  of  the  Greeks,  Fourteen  out  of  the  twen- 
ty poems  deal  with  the  victors  in  the  great  games  and  are 
Epinikian,  the  general  character  of  which  is  well  known 
from  the  splendid  and  dazzling  odes  of  Pindar,  and  are  of 
much  less  interest  to  us  than  the  remaining  six.  Of  these 
six,  two  are  probably  paeans;  one  is  a  dithyramb;  and  two 
others,  without  address  to  any  deity,  are  most  likely 
hymnsj  while  the  last  is  in  so  fragmentary  a  condition 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  our  forming  any  certain  judgment 
as  to  its  character. 

Ancient  critics  held  Bacchylides  in  very  high  esteem* 
He  was  honored  with  a  place  in  the  immortal  canon  of  the 
Alexandrians  with  eight  other  lyric  poets.  He  holds  the 
last  place,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all  the  lyric  poets  rather  than  to  any  lack  of 
merit  of  his  own  to  fill  a  higher  place.  He  was  also  a  pop- 
ular poet — much  more  popular,  indeed,  than  Pindar — not  only 
with  the  people  in  general  but  also  with  Hieron,  king  of 
Syracuse,  a  critic  of  no  mean  literary  merit,  for  whom  both 
he  and  Pindar  composed  Epinikian  odes.  Can  we  justify, 
from  the  newly  discovered  poems,  this  esteem  of  the  people 
and  of  a  very  competent  amateur  critic? 

Perhaps  a  somewhat  close  study  of  the  first  ode,  together 
with  a  few  passages  from  others,  will  be  found  not  uninler* 
esting  and  will  also  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  judgment  of  ancient  critics*  This  ode 
is  not  complete,  the  first  two  systems  being  entirely  wanting. 


A 


Bacchy  lilies. 


It  was  composed  in  honor  of  a  fellow  citizen,  Melas,  to  com- 
^^memorate  a  victory  he  had  won  at  the  Isthmian  games-     It  is 

far  from  being  in  Bacchylides*s  best  style,  but  presents  some 

characteristics  so  eminently  Greek  that  it  seems  to  deserve 
^  more  than  a  passing  notice.     From  the  first  part  of  the  ode, 

of  which  so  much  is  lacking,  we  can  gather  nothing.     At  the 

beginning  of  the  antistrophe,  however,  we  find  that  Apollo, 
Sthe  famous  archer,  has  conferred  very  great  honors  upon 
Pantheides,  who  had  also  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of   the 

Charities  and  was  much  admired  of  men,  while  a  little  far- 
ther on  the  Son  of  Kronos  has  made  one  of  the  sons  of  Pan- 
theides a  sharer  in  brilliant  crowns  as  a  reward  for  his  devo- 
tional reverence.  The  mentioning  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
Charities  together  with  ^vr  tvtpyttnau  shows  how  thoroughly 
tevery  Greek  mind  was  saturated  with  religion,  though  this 
^religious  belief  did  not  necessitate  the  acceptance  of  every 

myth.  We  know^  full  well  that  Pindar,  in  the  well-known 
Pelops  mjnh,  refused  to  believe  such  savagery  possible,  and 

coined  a  myth  of  his  own  to  bring  the  story  within  the 
'bounds  of  religious  belief.    We  shall  not,  however,  find  any 

such  strong  individuality  and  originality  in  Bacchylides  as 
|this.     It  wdll  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  gods  play  their  usual 

parts  here,  and  it  will  be  found  that  throughout  the  poem 

they  are  stereotyped. 

After  these  religious  duties  are  performed  the  poet  passes 

to  some  reflections  on  Aptra  and  irAovro?,  of  which  he  says: 

**  Virtue  obtaineth  the  highest  meed,  for  wealth  also  consorts 

with  the  evil  of  men  and  is  wont  to  make  the  mind  of  man 
I  wax  proud.*'     This,  too,  is  pure   Greek,  as  we  see  it  in 

Theognis,  in  Pindar,  and  in  Aischylos,  and  in  all  the  host 

of  Greek  authors  in  whose  poems  the  moral  and  ethical  side 
^of  their  natures  has  found  the  fullest  expression.    Again  the 

gods  claim  the  poet's  attention,  and  in 
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we  clearly  have  a  cnimb  picked  up  from  Homer's  table,  ao 
echo  of  the  well-known  line 

Then  follows  a  bit  of  moralizing  that  instantly  recalls  the 
friend  of  old  and  young,  Horace,  who  has  given  so  many 
Greek  odes  and  so  many  Greek  thoughts  a  Roman  setting, 
*VBut  since  a  man  is  mortal,"  says  our  poet,  •*if  he  hath 
health  and  enough  of  his  own  whereon  to  live,  he  vieth  with 
kings,  for  joy  shares  in  the  life  of  man  only  apart  from 
ill  health  and  irremediable  poverty.  Idleness  bringetli  not 
pleasure  to  mortals,  but  they  are  ever  striving  after  the  im» 
possible.  Whoso  hath  his  heart  troubled  with  trifling  care, 
hath  this  life  (be  it  short  or  long)  to  enjoy.  Virtue  is  hard 
to  win,  but  he  that  attaineth  to  virtue  leaveth  behind  a  glorious 
immortality  that  causeth  much  emulation," 

These  thoughts,  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  us  merely 
conventional,  are  fraught  with  a  deeper  lesson  if  studied 
more  closely;  There  is  surely  something  more  than  mere 
conventionality  in  the  praise  here  given  to  a  middle  statioo 
of  life  and  the  contentment  that  should  follow  it.  The  poet 
now  sets  off  his  picture  with  shade  and  light  by  suggesting 
two  comparisons.  He  realized,  as  did  St,  Paul,  that  *'  it 
is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  and  ill  health  and  **  ir- 
remediable poverty  "  he  placed  among  the  pricks.  As  an 
antidote  to  this,  he  adds  immediately :  **  Idleness  bringeth  not 
pleasure."  Man  must  strive,  no  matter  how  hard  is  his  con- 
dition of  life.  It  is  part  of  the  lot  of  mortals  to  pursue  the 
impossible.  The  more  modern  idea  that  attainment  brings 
with  it  lassitude  and  discontent  does  not  penetrate  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  Greek  mind.  The  shadow  of  the  picture  closes 
with  a  pitiful  wail  for  the  small  man  whose  heart  is  eaten  with 
trifling  care, who  has  not  the  spirit  to  grapple  with  his  condi- 
tions and  surmount  them.  Such  have  this  life  alonct  a 
gloomy  picture  for  the  lively  and  fanciful  Greek,  A  glow  of 
light  is  thrown  over  the  whole  by  the  closing  words,  "  leav- 
eth behind  a  glorious  immortality,"     How  these  words  must 
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Bacchylides* 

have  caused  the  heart  of  the  victorious  athlete  to  beat! 
What  a  picture  the  poet  has  raised  for  him !  Not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  all  his  surrounding  companions  and  friends 
the  halo  of  Achilles,  the  glorious  and  immortal  hero  of  the 
Greeks,  appears  above  his  head.     He  has  become  a  God. 

Bacchylides's  philosophy  of  Hfe  was  that  of  the  average 
Greek  of  his  day.  He  accepted  its  responsibilities  and  real- 
ized that  he  must  make  the  best  of  it,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
like  Sophokles  and  Herodotos  after  him,  he  felt  that  it  had 
been  best  if  life  had  not  been  forced  upon  him,  for  he  says: 
*'  It  is  best  for  men  never  to  be  born  and  never  to  look  upon 
the  light  of  the  sun."  Such  a  thought  was  perfectly  natural 
to  a  Greek.  Only  virtue  could  bring  immortality,  and  life 
was  hard.  Virtue,  too,  in  its  Greek  sense,  was  far  different 
from  virtue  as  we  ordinarily  conceive  it.  It  was  attained 
only  with  much  toil  and  sorrow.  It  was  not  only  right  liv- 
ing, but  also  embraced  manly  prowess  and  high  courage,  while 
even  these  prerequisites  did  not  suffice  without  victory.  To 
the  victorious  man,  to  the  man  who  had  attained  unto  virtue, 
life  was  glorious  and  immortal;  but  for  others,  compared 
with  such  a  man,  it  were  best  never  to  be  born.  Bacchyli- 
des  was  also  a  fatalist,  not  like  Sophokles,  who  believed  that 
man  must  work  out  his  own  fate,  but  rather  inclining  to  an 
irresponsible  fate,  as  we  see  from  the  conversation  between 
Herakles  and  the  shade  of  Meleager  in  the  underworld.  In 
reply  to  the  question , '  *  Who  slew  him  ?  ' '  the  shade  answers : 
**  Hard  it  is  to  turn  aside  the  purpose  of  the  gods  from  mor- 
tal men;  otherwise  would  my  father,  the  knight  Oineus, 
have  stayed  the  wrath  of  revered  white-armed  Artemis, 
crowned  with  lilies,  placating  her  with  the  sacrifice  of  many 
goats  and  red-backed  kine.*'  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  same 
speech,  the  shade  again  says:  ''For  in  war,  hard-hearted 
Ares  knows  no  friend,  but  the  blind  bolt  flies  in  anger  from 
his  hands  and  bears  death  to  whomsoever  Heaven  will." 

It  has  been  said  by  some  modern  critics  that  BacchyUdes 
18  simply  a  writer  of  correct  verses,  mere  school-boy  exer- 
cises, but  not  a  poet  of  any  high  order*  It  is  true  that  his 
odes  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Pindar's,  that  his  myths 
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seem  to  be  thrown  in  at  will  and  without  any  proper  connec- 
tion or  justification,  and  it  is  also  true  that  he  is  not  a  great 
genius  like  Pindar,  but  he  is  certainly  a  sweet  singer.  His 
poetry  lacks  the  dash  and  brilliance,  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence, of  his  great  rival;  but  has,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
smoothness  and  equability  and  lucidity  and  grace,  character- 
istics of  a  high  grade  of  poetry.  He  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired for  his  ease  and  graceful  art  rather  than  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  genius,  that  gives  so  much  vivid  power  to  the 
Pindaric  poems. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  how  sweet  a  singer 
Bacchylides  is,  we  give  copious  extracts  from  a  metrical 
translation,  published  in  a  late  number  of  Literature^  and 
made  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
seventeenth  ode,  the  best  of  those  that  are  contained  in  the 
lately  discovered  manuscript: 

I. 

With  sable  prow  the  vessel  fleet 
The  glittering  seas  that  girdle  Crete 

Clove,  on  dread  errand  bound ; 
And  fresh  the  breath  of  Boreas  brake, 
Impelling  for  Athena's  sake 

The  surging  waves  around. 

Seven  youths,  seven  maids  to  death  consigned 
Sped  by  the  might  of  main  and  wind, 

Among  them  first  and  best 
Theseus,  the  prince,  and  Cretans  king, 
Sat  by  the  victims  nourishing 

Love*s  torment  in  his  breast. 

For  she,  whose  all-subduing  flame. 
Nor  lords  of  earth  nor  heaven  disclaim, 

By  spell  of  captive  maid 
Enthralled;  he,  impotent  of  soul. 
Arose,  to  Eriboea  stole. 

And  hand  upon  her  laid. 

"Theseus,"  her  voice  rang  forth,  and  bright 
As  stormy  flash  that  rives  the  night. 

Fire  rolled  beneath  his  brow; 
And  anguish  fierce  his  bosom  rent; 
The  while  he  cried :  "  O  Jove's  descent. 

How  weak  a  thing  art  thou!" 
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In  whirling  gusts  of  passion  tossed, 
The  rudder  of  thjr  soul  is  lost: 

Yet  curb  tyrannic  will. 
Dark  dooms  of  Deities  prevail, 
And  deep  descends  the  burdened  scale, 

0*erweighted  with  our  \\\\ 

Yet  stroke  of  uneluded  Fate 
These  hearts  can  suffer  and  await; 

Thou,  base  desire  expel. 
Wert  thou  in  sooth  the  Thunderer's  boy. 
Sprung  from  Phoenlssa's  amorous  joy 

'Neath  Ida's  pinnacle? 

Then  learn,  no  meaner  line  I  trace. 
Me  to  Poseidon's  strong  embrace 

The  yielding  ^thra  gave. 
And  azure  locks  of  Nereid 
Veiled  the  sweet  shame  and  safely  hid, 

Screened  in  her  golden  cave. 

Then,  Gnosian  lord,  put  far  away 
Licentious  wrong ;  for  light  of  day 

Ne'er  could  these  eyes  sustain 
If  e'er  I  suffered  thee  to  wreak 
Thy  ruffian  will  or  mar  one  cheek 

Of  all  this  virgin  train; 
Else  prove  my  sword,  and  if  for  thee 
Or  mine  the  meed  of  victory. 

Let  righteous  Heaven  ordain." 

Part  second  describes  the  effect  of  Theseus'  words  upon 
Minos,  who,  instead  of  accepting  the  challenge,  craftily  sug- 
gested that  they  prove  their  birth  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon  re- 
spectively by  omens.  Minos  calls  upon  Zeus  to  let  his  **  fire- 
plumed  levin  fly,"  if  he  really  be  his  son;  and,  throwing  his 
ring  into  the  ocean,  challenges  Theseus  to  prove  his  descent 
from  Poseidon  by  bringing  it  back,  and  the  poem  continues: 

III. 

Rash,  Minos,  was  thy  suit,  but  he 
The  Mighty,  heard  and  did  decree 

His  offspring  to  exalt 
In  mortal  sight,  conspicuous  raised. 
Forth  flew  the  lightning-bolt  and  blazed 

Across  the  uncrowded  vault. 
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Minos,  the  heavenly  portent  scanned, 
To  Jove  upraised  adoring  hand, 

And  thus  the  youth  bespalce: 
**  Theseus,  the  gods  have  spolcen,  me 
The  skies  befriend :  seek  thou  the  sea. 

And  sure  thy  sire  will  make 

Thee  glorious  mid  the  groves  of  earth.** 
Well  Theseus  heard,  nor  might  his  worth 

From  the  high  deed  refrain. 
A  moment  on  the  deck  he  stood. 
Then,  leaping,  clove  the  yielding  flood 

That  yawned  and  closed  again. 

Exulting  Minos  from  the  mast 
Gives  all  his  canvas  to  the  blast, 

And  plies  the  sweeping  oar. 
Swift  speeds  the  ship  by  Boreas  chased ; 
But  Fate,  not  he,  her  track  hath  traced, 

And  drives  her  to  the  shore. 

What  pang,  what  misery  invades, 
Athens,  thy  captive  youths  and  maids, 

Soon  of  their  friend  and  chief! 
Tears  rain  from  virgins*  tender  eyes. 
And  breasts  heroic  agonize, 

Impassionate  in  grief. 

Oh,  happy  had  they  known  the  truth! 
Not  unaccompanied  the  youth 

Does  to  the  deep  descend : 
From  realms  obscure  of  sand  and  slime 
The  buoyant  legions  maritime 

Of  frolic  dolphins  wend. 

And  swift  the  finny  escort  guides 
Where  glows  immerged  beneath  the  tides 

Poseidon's  palace  dome — 
High  God  whose  trident  called  to  birth 
The  steeds  that  scour  the  ways  of  earth. 

And  coursers  of  the  foam. 

Entering  the  stately  courts  with  awe. 
The  famed  Nereides  he  saw. 

For  splendor  all  around 
Shone  from  their  limbs,  and  every  head 
With  fiery  bands  was  filleted. 

In  golden  beauty  bound. 
In  mazy  dance  they  moved  elate, 
Joying  with  footsteps  delicate 

To  tread  the  gleaming  ground. 
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IV. 

There  he  beheld  the  aspect  grave 
Of  her  who  rules  the  rambling  wave, 

Poseidon's  cherished  queen. 
With  purple  robe  she  garmented 
His  body  and  enwreathed  his  head 
With  rose  unrifled  of  its  red, 

Un withered  of  its  green. 

This  on  her  nuptial  morn,  when  she 
First  swayed  the  scepter  of  the  sea 

Arch  Aphrodite  brought. 
What  boon  exceeds  the  power  divine  ? 
Dry  from  the  bosom  of  the  brine 
The  youth  ascends,  a  glorious  sign 

With  happy  boding  fraught. 

The  immortal  gifts  his  frame  adorned; 
Down  sank,  discomfited  and  scorned, 

The  Cretan's  haughty  pride; 
Far  the  recaptured  gladness  went 
Of  youths'  and  maidens'  voices,  blent 

With  music  of  the  tide. 
Phcebus,  approve  our  Cean  lay, 
And  recompense  with  deathless  bay 

And  prosperous  lot  beside. 

Charlbs  W.  Bain. 
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Perhaps  one  could  not  better  begin  a  review  of  Mr. 
George  Gissing's  latest  novel,  *'The  Whirlpool^'*  than  by 
describing  its  physiological  effect  upon  the  reader  at  its 
closer  a  faint,  infrequent  pulse,  a  sensation  of  depression  in 
the  region  of  the  epigastrium,  an  acrid  taste  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  an  undeniably  able  book,  depressing  because  of  its 
very  naturalness,  its  long-drawn,  remorseless  analysis  of 
selfish  and  worldly  motives  and  passions.  The  "whirl- 
pooF'  is  the  social  vortex,  w^herein  a  man  becomes  a  wolf  to 
a  man,  a  woman  a  wolverene  to  a  woman.  The  question 
suggests  itself;  Is  evolution,  with  its  materialistic  theory  of 
morals,  bringing  forth  its  generation?  Is  an  education  with- 
out religion,  a  view  of  life  that  dispenses  with  all  reference 
to  God,  bringing  in  its  revenges?  Are  we  face  to  face  with 
Messrs,  Huxley  and  Spencer's  race? 

If  every  generation  leaves  and  must  leave  a  record  of  it- 
self in  verse,  equally  must  it  in  fiction  also,  and  in  Mr.  Gis- 
stng's  work  our  generation  may  see  itself  photographed. 
The  book  is  startlingly  modern,  and  its  reader  may  realize 
and  repeat  his  father's  sensations  when  reading  a  novel  of 
George  Eliot's,  fresh  from  the  press.  Its  style,  dry,  busi- 
nesslike, quite  unimaginative,  is  modern,,  and  so  is  its  dia- 
logue; no  more  of  the  studied  compositions,  the  choice  vo- 
cabulary, beautifully  balanced  sentences  and  rounded  para- 
graphs in  which  people  exchanged  their  ideas  "sixty  years 
since,"  but  piecemeal  talk>  tending  to  the  monosyllabic, 
fragmentary,  with  unfinished  sentences  and  questions  of 
artful  suggestion.  Modern  too  are  its  environment  and 
problems— the  harsh,  heart-wearying  roar  of  city  life,  prob- 
lems of  marriage  and  heredity,  and  above  all  the  porten- 
tous **  servant  question."  Pathos  there  is  none,  though 
there  is  plenty  of  "sordid  tragedy/'  and  the  humor,  infre- 
quent and  flitting,  never  moves  to  laughter  and  hardly  to  a 
smile;  its  quality  is  saturnine^  and  such,  in  a  word»  seems 
to  be  the  author's  mood.     Its  plot  inheres  in  the  degeneracy 
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of  a  woman's  character,  and  unfolds  the  miserj^  of  worldly 
life,  its  debasing  suspicions,  its  turbid,  ignoble  current. 
The  twofold  crisis,  a  musical  triumph  and  a  murder,  occurs 
at  the  end  of  the  second  part  (correspondent  to  the  third 
act  of  a  play),  and  after  it  the  climax  seems  weak,  inept; 
but  the  author  would  reply  that  it  is  the  ineptitude  of  life. 
The  heroine's  character  is  one  of  subtle,  all-engrossing  self- 
ishness. One  of  the  prominent  figures  is  a  type  of  primi- 
tive man  caught  in  the  toils  of  civilization — the  craft  of 
women.  A  female  figure  in  the  background  is  a  parody  of 
the  failure  of  the  conscientious  ideal,  the  moralism,  of 
George  Eliot.  The  musical  world  is  put  in  the  pillorj';  the 
emptiness  of  esthetic  consolations  is  exposed;  and  **art" 
is  shown  to  eventuate  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The 
author  himself  is  impersonal,  fateful;  too  dispassionate  to 
be  called  pessimistic,  and  if  cynical,  his  cynicism  is  veiled 
in  extreme  literalness;  his  only  mood  that  can  be  plainly 
divined  is  one  of  weary  indifference  to  and  contempt  of 
the  life  he  depicts.  The  personal  equation  so  apparent  in 
writers  of  realistic  fiction^ — in  Thackeray,  notably;  the  ro- 
mantic element  that  survived  in  George  Eliot;  the  eccen- 
tricity of  Mr.  Meredith;  Mr.  Hardy's  rebellious  spirit,  and 
Mrs,  Ward's  didacticism — have  all  been  eliminated  from  the 
work  of  Mr,  Gissing,  in  whom  accordingly  the  realistic 
movement  in  English  fiction  would  seem  to  have  reached 
its  goal.  And  the  dispassionate  conclusion  is,  that  life  for 
this  world  only  is  unspeakably  hideous  in  character  and  con- 
sequences. So  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  book  does  open,  at  its 
close »  the  old-fashioned  way  out:  wholesome  domestic  life, 
in  the  country,  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  the  Church, 

Let  us  illustrate  in  detail  the  points  thus  rapidly  summa- 
rized. 

Mr.  Gissing's  method  in  description  is  objective,  the  record 
of  a  sequence  of  visual  impressions,  as  in  this  interior: 

They  went  out  into  the  hall,  where  a  dim  light  through  colored  glass 
illumined  a  statue  in  terra  cottar  Kome  huge  engravings,  the  massive  ant- 
lers of  an  elk,  and  furniture  in  carved  oak. 

Emotional    and    figurative    qualities    are    scrupulously    ex- 
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eluded,  and  the  distortion  consequent  upon  viewing  objects 
through  a  poetic  atmosphere,  or  haze  of  temperament,  is 
avoided.  Rarely  do  we  find  as  much  infusion  of  senti- 
ment, and  that  severely  restrained,  as  the  following  picture 

of  the  hero's  departure  from  his  bachelor's  quarters — in 
whichj  moreover,  a  lurid  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem 
of  domestic  service: 

On  the  eve  of  his  marriage  day  he  stood  in  the  dismantled  roomi,  at 
once  joyful  and  heavy  at  heart.  His  books  were  hidden  in  a  score  of 
packing-ca&es,  iabeled,  ready  to  be  sent  away.  In  spile  of  open  ivindowt, 
the  air  was  ^\\\\  charged  with  du(»t;  since  the  packing  began  everyone  con- 
cerned in  it  had  choked  and  coughed  incessantly;  on  the  bare  floor  foot- 
steps were  Impressed  in  a  thick  iiocky  deposit  These  rooms  could  hare 
vied  with  any  in  London  for  supremacy  of  filthiness.  Yet  here  he  had 
known  hours  of  still  contentment;  here  he  had  sat  with  friends  congeniaJ, 
and  heard  the  walls  echo  their  henriy  laughter;  here  he  had  felt  at  home — 
here  his  youth  had  died. 

Only  in  passages  descriptive  of  his  ideal — the  peace  and  beau- 
ty of  country  life- — ^is  our  author  lifted  off  his  feet ;  he  is 
guilty  of  poetry,  both  of  sentiment  and  syntax,  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  was  in  the  town,  yet  nothing  townlike*  No  sooty  smother  hung 
above  the  housetops  and  smirched  the  garden  leafage;  no  tramp  of  crowda, 
no  clatter  of  hot- wheel  traffiCi  sounded  from  the  streets  hard  by.  But  it 
hours  familiar^  bidding  to  task  or  pleasure  or  repose,  the  music  of  the  grey 
belfries  floated  overhead;  a  voice  from  the  old  time,  an  admonition  of  mor^ 
tality  in  strains  sweet  to  the  car  of  childhood.  Harvey  had  but  to  listen, 
and  the  days  of  long  ago  came  back  to  him.  Above  all.  when  at  evening 
rang  the  curfew.  Stealing  apart  to  a  bowered  corner  of  the  garden,  he 
dreamed  himself  into  the  vanished  years,  when  curfew-time  was  bedtime, 
and  a  hand  with  gentle  touch  led  him  from  his  play  to  that  long  aweet 
slumber  which  is  the  child\  new  birth. 

It  is  time  to  introduce  the  characters  of  the  story »  and  this 
we  will  do  in  the  author's  own  words*  and  thereby  illustrate 
his  method  of  personal  description.  He  certainly  succeeds 
in  setting  his  people  clearly  before  us,  with  strict  economy 
of  language.  The  principal  figures  are  brought  upon  the 
scene  at  the  very  outset.     The  hero  ^k 

had  a  shaven  chin,  a  weathered  complexion,  thick  brown  hair;  the  pe-^H 
numbra  of  middle  age  had  touched  his  countenance,  softening  here  and  ' 
there  a  line  which  told  of  temperament  in  excesa. 

Carnaby  was  a  fair  example  of  the  well-bred,  weli*fed  Englishman — tall, 
brawny*  limber,  not  uncomely,   with  a  red   neck,  a  powerful  jaw,  and  a 
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keen  eve.  Something  more  of  repose,  of  «elf-posse*Rion,  arid  a  slightly 
more  intellectual  brow  would  have  made  him  the  best  type  of  conquering, 
dviPiIng  Briton. 

Mr.  Redgrave  had  thin  hatr,  but  a  robust  moustache  and  a  short  peaked 
beard;  his  complexion  wa.s  a  trifle  sallow. 

The  ladies  are  not  as  distinctly  seen:  Sybil  Carnaby, 

an  Inscrutable  \%oman,  who  could  look  and  smile  at  one  without  conveying 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  her  actual  thought. 

and  the  heroine.  Alma  Frothingham,  whose  features 

suggested  neither  force  of  intellect  nor  originality  of  character;  but  they 
had  beauty  and  something  more.  She  stood  a  fascination^  an  allurement 
to  the  masculine  sense. 

These,  however,  are  but  superficial  considerations  5  our 
author's  strength  is  in  his  psychology,  his  exposure  of  the 
silent  thoughts  of  his  characters,  their  half-concealed,  half- 
revealed  motives,  their  manner  of  expression. 

Characteristic  of  the  dialogue  is  its  significant  triviality, 
its  scrappy,  commonplace,  inartistic  nature  (faithful  to  mod- 
ern habit),  yet  charged  with  meaning,  pregnant  with  weal 
or  woe  to  the  personages  involved.     We  open  at  random: 

"I  oughtnH  to  have  given  you  this  trouble,"  said  Sibyl,  *' but  perhaps 
you  would  rather  see  me  here  ** — 

*•  Ves — oh  yes — it  was  much  better  ''— 

**  Sit  down,  dear.  W^e  won't  talk  of  wretched  things^  will  we?  If  I 
could  have  been  of  any  use  to  you  " — 

**  I  was  60  afraid  you  would  never  '* — 

**  Oh,  you  know  me  better  than  that." 

A  favorite  bit  of  feminine  slang  is  the  expression  **  early 
Victorian,"  equivalent  to  *' anachronistic,"  used  to  ridicule, 
in  a  ladylike  way,  any  conservative  idea  or  prejudice — such 
as  that  a  wife  should  obey  her  husband.  Mr.  Gissing  does 
not  seem  to  repine,  as  Thackeray  did,  that  he  cannot  re- 
produce men's  talk  realistically;  some  of  his  men  say 
*' Damn,"  and  treat  each  other  to  whiskey  and  water;  and 
doubtless  no  sensible  person  will  complain  of  omissions  in 
that  line. 

As  examples  of  his  sardonic  humor  let  us  take  the  follow- 
ing, at  the  expense  of  the  climate  of  London: 

Next  morning  the  weather  was  fine;  that  is  to  say^  one  could  read  with- 
out artificial  light,  and  no  rain  fell; 

at  **  society's"  expense: 


>up]es  arrd  groups  pauseo  to  latWL  near 
sentence  it  was^  the  merest  chatter,  meaningless  repetition  of  common^ 
places  which,  but  for  habit,  must  have  been  an  unutterable  wearines*  to 
the  least  Intel Ugent  of  mortals; 

and  at  the  expense  of  his  heroine,  and  her  musical  coterie: 

Alma  had  not  the  habit  of  telling  faUehoodB  to  her  husband,  but  the  did 
it  remarkably  well —  ,  ,  ,  the  years  had  matured  her^  endowing  her  with 
superior  Belf-pos&et^&ion,  and  a  finish  of  style  in  dealing  with  these  little  dtf- 
ficutties. 

Alma  was  become  a  very  fluent  talker,  and  her  voice  had  the  quality  which 
fixes  attention.  At  luncheon^  whilst  half  a  dozen  persons  lent  witling  ear, 
she  compared  Sarasate's  playing  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  with  that  of 
Joachim,  and  declared  that  Sarasate's  cadenza  in  the  first  movement,  though 
marvelous  for  technical  skilU  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The 
influential  writer  applauded,  drawing  her  on  to  fresh  displays  of  learning, 
taste^  eloquence.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  someliody's  "tech- 
nique of  the  left  hand,"  of  somebody  else's  **  tonal  effects,"  of  a  certain 
pianist's  "warmth  of  touch.'*  It  was  truly  a  musical  gathering;  each  per- 
son at  table  had  some  exquisite  phrase  to  contribute.  The  hostess^  who 
played  no  instrument  but  doted  upon  all,  was  of  opinion  that  an  executant 
should  *'aim  at  mirroring  his  own  nature  in  his  interpretation  of  a  tone- 
poem;"  whereupon  another  lady  threw^  out  remark*  on  "subjective  inter- 
pretation," confei»slng  her  preference  for  a  method  purely  "objective.*' 
The  influential  critic  began  to  talk  about  Li«zt,  with  whom  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms;  he  grew  fervent  over  the  master's 
rhapsodies,  with  their  "clanging  rhythm  and  dithyrambic  fury." 

Our  author,  it  is  plain,  is  a  keen  and  critical  obser\'er, 
who  has  little  mercy  upon  '*  the  artificial  ugliness  of  affecta- 
tion.'^ 

The  occupations  and  reverses  of  his  characters  are  those 
of  the  present  day:  the  story  opens  with  the  far-reaching 
failure  of  a  speculative  enterprise;  people  grow  haggard 
over  the  thought  and  the  necessity  of  reinvesting  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  interest;  one  invests  in  a  bicycle-factory,  and 
is  involved  in  a  suit  over  a  patent;  another  converts  photog- 
raphy, once  his  pastime,  into  a  means  of  livelihood;  stiU 
another  is  an  overworked  journalist,  who  is  involved  in  the 
above-mentioned  failure.  Meantime  the  women  are  en- 
gaged in  social  duties  and  esthetics;  Sibyl  Carnaby  is  ab- 
sorbed for  a  while  in  investigations  in  the  Italian  Renas- 
cence. 

In  the  matter  of  incidenti  one  remarks  an  unexpected 
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likeness  to  a  kind  of  fiction  as  different  from  this  as  could 
be  imagined — to  certain  didactic  and  religious  tales,  whose 
authors  season  their  morality,  and  so  excite  and  hold  the  at- 
tention of  careless  readers,  with  a  plentiful  spice  of  sensa- 
tional incident.  In  **  The  Whirlpool/'  following  upon  the 
defalcation,  the  ruint^d  journalist  dies  of  an  overdose  of 
morphia;  and  there  are  a  burglary,  an  unequivocal  suicide, 
an  improper  proposal,  a  runaway,  a  case  of  manslaughter — 
and  the  heroine  dies  through  indulgence  in  a  dangerous 
soporific.  Nothing  is  lacking  save  a  conflagration.  The 
suggestion  of  vulgar  sensation  that  might  naturally  be  con- 
veyed by  such  a  catalogue  would,  however,  be  unfair;  for 
these  crises  are  carefully  prepared  for,  the  \x?ax\  of  events 
and  states  of  mind  leading  up  to  them  is  duly  elaborated, 
and  they  seem  to  spring  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the 
narrative,  and  to  be  implicated  in  it. 

The  nature  of  the  plot  is  indicated  by  the  fatalistic  sym- 
bol of  the  title.  The  hero  writes:  *'  I  feel  as  if  we  were  all 
being  swept  into  a  ghastly  whirlpool  which  roars  over  the 
bottomless  pit."'  The  heroine  circles  for  a  while  around 
**  the  outer  edge  of  the  whirlpool*'  of  civilization,  and  is 
dragged  downward  with  ever-increasing  velocity.  Note 
of  time  is  carefully  preserv^ed;  the  dates  of  the  action  are 
A.D.  1886,  1890-91.  The  plot  hinges  upon  the  long-stand- 
ing conflict  between  art  and  domestic  life:  Part  First 
ends  with  a  marriage,  after  the  claims  of  the  heroine's  art 
have  been  fully  discussed  and  her  right  to  an  untrammeled 
prosecution  of  them  has  been  freely  granted.  Thus  the 
tale  begins  instead  of  ending  with  a  marriage — an  order 
characteristic  of  mature  fiction.  The  consequences  of  this 
union  are  the  degeneration  of  her  character  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  hero*s.  He  has  been  the  surly,  head- 
strong son  of  a  severe  father,  whom  he  had  feared  but 
never  loved;  and  after  a  turbulent  youth  has  settled  down 
into  a  self-pleasing  manhood,  to  which  the  thought  of  wed- 
lock and  children  was  repulsive  and  absurd.  From  this 
state  of  cultured  egoism  he  is  drawn  by  feminine  attraction, 
and  is  metamorphosed  by  love  and  marriage  into  a  most 
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considerate  husband  and  devoted  father.  He  is  humaoized 
by  th^  obligations  of  the  new  relation;  Alma*s  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  deteriorates  through  indifference  to  them  or 
subordination  of  them  to  her  artistic  ambition,  and  through 
abuse  of  his  indulgence*  In  this  character  the  purely  es- 
thetic temperament^  devoid  of  mental  or  moral  stamina,  is 
ruthlessly  dissected.  Alma  is  versatile  in  talent  but  volatile 
in  intention,  swayed  by  transient  impulses  and  enthusiasms, 
dependent  upon  others'  approbation  or  even  flattery  for  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  exertion.  The  only  passion  by  which 
she  is  actuated  is  that  of  hate  of  her  former  friend,  Sybil. 
This  latter  name  is  a  symbol;  its  bearer  is  the  problematic 
character  of  the  book,  so  designed  and  left  so  when  all  is  told. 
We  do  not  know  whether  she  is  innocent,  or  an  incarnation 
of  serpentine  wisdom,  of  dissimulation  so  profound  that  it 
has  become  her  second  nature,  the  law  of  her  life.  We  are 
indeed  left  to  imagine  that  the  consuming  hatred  of  a  jeal- 
ous woman  has  cleared  the  heroine's  vision  so  that  she  is 
enabled  **  to  read  the  mysterious  Sybil  with  some  approach 
to  exactness/*  The  motive  of  this  insane  passion  is  Alma's 
conviction  that  Sybil  is  attempting  to  detach  Cyrus  Red- 
grave from  her  interests.  He  is  a  refined  sensualist,  a  fin* 
ished  man  of  the  world,  and  the  evil  genius  of  the  plot;  one 
of  his  instruments  is  a  Mrs.  Strange  ways  (another  symbolic 
name) — 

a  lady  of  perhaps  thirty-five,  wUh  keeri^  thin  face,  and  an  artificial  bloom 
on  her  hollow  cheeks;  rather  overdressed,  yet  not  to  the  point  of  ml- 
garitj;  of  Bgure  very  well  proportioned,  slim  and  tissom.  Her  voice  w&i 
a  trifle  hard,  but  pleasant;  her  manner  cordial  in  excess. 

Perilous  environment  this  for  an  undisciplined  nature! 
Alma  is  determined  to  use  Redgrave's  services  to  the  ut- 
most for  the  furtherance  of  her  artistic  triumph,  and  her 
suspicion  that  Sybil  is  thwarting  her  in  this  hurries  her  into 
a  rash  step  which  proves  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and 
plunges  the  Carnabys  in  disaster- — but  her  hatred  falls  foiled 
by  her  adversary's  imperturbable  self-control  and  superior 
art. 

Mr,  Gissing  is  at  his  best  in  describing  a  psychological 
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crisis,  a  moment  of  supreme  nervous  tension,  such  as  Al- 
ma's on  the  occasion  of  her  public  recital.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence sufficiently  common  to  encourage  a  novice  in  view  of 
some  great  ordeal;  vvrhen  friends  apprehend  stage  fright,  an 
extraordinary,  luminous  collected ness  seems  to  settle  upon 
the  victim. 

On  first  stepping  forward  ihe  could  see  nothing  but  a  mbty  expanse  of 
faces;  she  could  not  feel  the  boards  she  trod  upon;  yet  no  sooner  had  she 
raised  her  violin  than  a  glorious  sense  of  power  made  her  forget  every- 
thing but  the  music  she  was  to  play.  She  all  but  laughed  with  delight. 
Never  had  she  felt  so  perfect  a  mastery  of  her  instrument*  She  played 
without  effort^  and  could  have  played  for  hours  without  weariness.  Her 
fellow  musicians  declared  that  she  was  '^wonderful/' 

The  style  borders  upon  humor  in  describing  the  restraint 
that  society  imposes  upon  expression  of  natural  feelingt  the 
counterfeit  of  a  Christian  grace  that  the  civilized  world  in- 
culcates: 

*♦  I  don't  take  offense,  Mrs.  Strange  ways/'  Alma  answered,  with  a  slight 
laugh  to  cover  her  uneasiness.     '*  It*6  so  old-fashioned.'* 

Mrs,  Strangeways 

was  an  older  woman,  and  had  learnt  Ihe  injudiciousness  of  impulsive  be- 
havior. 

Alma  ''thought  it  better  not  to  be  too  abrupt  with"  her 
musical  adviser.  And  her  husband,  having  to  postpone  for 
a  few  hours  what  would  have  been  a  severe  reply  to  an  un- 
reasonable request  of  hers,  "grew  more  tolerant'*  of  her 
feelings. 

In  conclusion,  the  degeneracy  of  the  central  character  is 
exhibited  by  a  few  infallible  signs :  the  self-pity  of  the  wrong- 
doer— *'Alma  had  begun  to  compassionate  herself — a  dan- 
gerous situation  " — her  opening  a  letter  addressed  to  her 
husband,  and  the  unfounded  and  degrading  suspicions  ex- 
cited by  something  she  read  in  it— and  finally,  the  depth  of 
degeneracy  in  a  wife  and  mother,  a  regret  that  she  had  not, 
in  her  salad  days,  profited  by  Redgrave's  dishonorable  pro- 
posal. 

The  "servant  question"  forces  itself  repeatedly  into 
prominence  in  the  course  of  the  narrative ;  its  crucial  diffi- 
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culty,  we  are  told,  *'  lies  in  the  fact  that  women  seldom  cao 
rule,  and  all  but  invariably  dislike  to  be  ruled  by,  their  own  ^ 
sex/'  I 

All  ordinary  housekeepers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  filth  and  insolence  of 
a  draggle-tailed,  novelette-reading  feminine  democracy,     .     .    .     When  til 
the  bricklayers'  daughters  are  giving  piano-lessons*  and  it*6  next  to  Impoi* 
sible  to  get  any  servant  except  a  ladieR*  maid,  we  shall  see  women  of  leisure   ^H 
develop  a  eurprtdng  interest  in  the  boiling  of  potatoes.  ^| 

The  problem  of  problems  is,  of  course,  that  of  marriage; 
one  aspect  of  it  is  embodied  in  the  unhappy  Cecil  Morphew. 
whose  life  was  ruined  by  the  postponement,  for  years  and 
years,  of  marriage  with  a  girl  on  whom  his  heart  was  set — 
because,  as  he  bitterly  says,  they  *' hadn't  money  enough  H 
to  take  a  houst;  three  times  bigger"  than  they  needed.  **If 
she  had  married  me  when  she  might  have  done!"  he 
groaned,  after  she  had  refused,  on  moral  grounds,  to  marry 
him:  '^  There  was  the  wrong  that  led  to  everj^thing  else/' 
The  problem  disturbing  the  marital  conscience  as  never 
before  is  thus  stated:  **  In  acting  with  masculine  decision^ 
with  the  old-fashioned  authority  of  husbands,  [one  makes] 
himself  doubly  responsible  for  any  misery  that  might  come 
to  [his  wife]  through  the  conditions  of  her  life/'  The  ex- 
perience divulged  in  the  following  sentences  is  calculated  to 
make  the  judicious  pause  before  abandoning  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy: 

Marriage  rarely  means  happiness,  cither  for  man  or  woman;  If  It  be  not] 
too  grievous  to  be  bornej  one  must  thank  the  fale^  and  take  courage. 

It  is  common  enough  for  people  who  have  been  several  years  wedded  to  J 
feel  exasperation  in  each  other's  presence. 

All  things  considered,  the  husband  who  finds  \i  just  possible  to  endxitt 
the  contiguity  of  his  wife     .    .     .     must  call  himself  happy, 

Mr.  Gissing  can  never  hope  to  be  popular  with  femioine 
readers*  Yet  he  represents  his  hero  as  virtually  sotted  by 
the  birth  of  his  son ;  whereas  in  his  bachelor  days  he  had 
been  worried  by  the  problem  of  overpopulation,  and  had 
raged  against  the  sacrifice  of  women  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration, he  is  brought  at  last  to  see  in  parental  affection  the 
only  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living,  in  the  training  of 
his  child  a  sufficient  object  for  the  remainder  of  his  days*  in 
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the  smoothing  of  its  path  a  sufficient  recompense  for  everj^ 
sacrifice.  He  dogmatizes  concerning  the  '*  enormous  obliga- 
tion "  of  parents  to  their  children,  is  absorbed  in  problems  of 
education  and  heredity,  studies  his  child  with  almost  painful 
solicitude*  and  becomes  more  pathetically  wrapped  up  in 
him  the  more  his  mother  neglects  him.  It  is  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Evolution,  the  only  significance  of  **  salvation  *' 
in  its  scheme. 

A  dreary  scepticism  pervades  this  society;  the  men,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  are  sceptical;  the  hero 

felt  glad  that  no  theological  or  ftcientitic  dogma  constrained  him  to  a  justi- 
iicatlon  of  the  law«  of  life. 

Both  Sibyl  and  Alma  attended  church,  from  habit, 

and  both  would  have  thrtink  amazed  if  called  upon  to  make  the  ftllghteftt 
Mcii^ce  in  the  name  of  their  presumed  creed. 

"In  her  normal  state  of  mind  Alma  prayed  for  nothing;" 
and  the  heathenism  of  her  "religion*^  is  betrayed  by  her 
prayers  for  success,  on  the  eve  of  her  musical  ordeal,  and 
**  more  than  once/'  later,  for  Sibyl's  death. 

From  this  exhibition  of  worldly  intrigue,  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
dealing  death,  one  turns,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  a  re- 
lief that  one  is  convinced  the  author  shares,  to  the  home  of 
the  Mortons  in  a  country  town^a  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 
Mrs.  Morton  is  a  wife  and  mother  of  the  old  school,  a  true 
as  contrasted  with  the  new  woman,  **  Into  her  pure  and 
healthy  mind  had  never  entered  a  thought  at  conflict  with 
motherhood."  She  nurses  her  children  and  nurtures  them 
in  the  love  of  God  and  their  kind,  in  gentle  accomplish- 
ments and  innocent  recreations.  She  is  aware  that  there 
are  such  things  as  \iilgar  altercations  and  final  separations 
between  husbands  and  wives — but  such  banal  episodes  seem 
to  her  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  good  sense  and  right 
feeling.  In  her  own  experience  she  has  encountered  no 
conjugal  difficulty  that  did  not  yield  to  these  qualities,  or, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  the  creed  by  w^hich  she  lived — for  to  her 
**  the  will  of  God  "  is  more  than  a  phrase.  It  seems  natural 
to  her  that  a  married  woman  should  be  guided  by  her  hus- 
band's wish. 
24 
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In  this  character,  whether  or  not  he  designed  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Gissing  has  set  forth  in  fair  proportions  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  nature,  humanity,  and  right  reason  with  true  re- 
ligion. Unwonted  consummation  of  realistic  fiction!  With 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  we  leave  our  hero,  a  much-experienced 
Ulysses  of  married  life,  and  his  delicate  little  boy,  their 
trials  over,  embowered  in  a  haven  of  rural  Anglicanism — ^the 
tranquil  harbor  of  the  Mortons'  garden. 

Grbbnough  White. 


REVIEWS. 

holm's    history   of    GREECE. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By  Adolph  Holm.    New  Yorit:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Four  volumes. 

In  this  latest  history  of  Greece,  by  Dr,  Adolph  Holm, 
modern  methods  of  historical  research  and  criticism  are  illus- 
trated and  justified  to  a  marked  degree.  In  the  hands  of 
one  thoroughly  skilled  in  their  use  they  have  produced  what 
is,  in  many  striking  particulars,  the  most  valuable  study  of 
the  Greek  people  yet  given  to  literature. 

The  modern  idea  of  history  makes  it  less  a  record  of 
courts  and  princes  and  more  a  study  of  peoples — less  a  chron- 
ological narration  of  events  and  more  a  coordinated  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  them.  Its  events  as  well  as  its  charac- 
ters are  considered  as  norms  which  serv^e  to  elucidate  the 
character  of  the  people  under  discussion^and  to  assign  them 
their  proper  place  in  the  development  of  the  human  race. 
According  to  it,  the  history  of  a  people  is  good  or  bad  as  its 
picture  of  that  people  is  true  or  false. 

No  people  of  antiquity  are  so  fascinating  to  moderns  as 
the  Greeks,  no  other  have  so  many  lessons  for  us,  and 
therefore  a  picture  of  them  which  is  a  true,  rounded  concep- 
tion of  the  concrete  mass  of  humanity  which  was  made  up 
by  the  Hellenic  race  must  necessarily  be  of  the  utmost  value. 
Grote  and  Thirlwall  have  compiled  data  which  well  ser\'e 
to  aid  us  in  forming  such  a  conception,  but  Dr*  Holm  has 
gone  farther  in  that  he  has  so  coordinated  the  data  as  to 
make  the  conception  a  necessary  conclusion.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted  whether  a  historian  can  present  the  history  of 
a  nation  if  he  has  not  formed  a  distinct  estimate  of  its  char- 
acter and  made  this  estimate  the  basis  of  his  work.  If  he 
has  not  done  this,  he  may  fail  in  that  he  gives  what  is  merely 
the  rearrangement  or  shifting  of  fact,  conjecture,  or  inference 
which  does  not  point  to  any  definite  conclusion.  Dr.  Holm's 
idea  is  very  clearly  worked  out  in  his  history.  He  regards 
the  Greeks  as  an  exceptionally  high  type  of  humanitj-,  ani- 
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mated  by  the  spirit  of  inquires  which  led  them  always  to  seeM 
and  sometimes  to  approach  perfection.     This  idea  has 
presented  to  its  in  a  form  which  is,  as  the  author  intended  it, 
a  "  miniature  reproduction  **  of  the  mass  of  material  in  the 
shape  of  myth,  legend,   tradition,  and  authentic  narrativeJ 
and  which  gives  us  an  adequate  picture  of  the  Greeks^  " 

There  are,  as  he   tells  us    in  his  preface,  certain  vo/a« 
dyyoa<^ot  of    historical    criticism    which    require    due  regard- 
Among  these  he  enumerates  the  following:   In  the  first  place, 
the  investigation  of  original  sources  should   not  start  with 
the  reconstruction  of  lost  authors,  but  with  a  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  existing  ones.     Secondly,  the  common  crite- 
rion of  the  author's  point  of  view  must  be  applied  with  care, , 
and  partizanship  must  be  carefully  looked  out  for.     Lastlji^ 
etiological  legends  do  not  always  or  necessarily  explain  cus- 
toms.    The  general  coherence  of  the  whole  picture  must  be^ 
of  more  importance  than  correctness  in  the  details,  though 
the  latter  must  in  nowise  be  neglected.     Therefore  the  de-^fl 
tails  may  in  some  instances  be  not  quite  correct,  though 
contributing  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  truth  of  the  general  — 
outline.  H 

The  success  or  failure  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before 
us  wall  depend  upon  the  author's  point  of  view  and  upon 
the  use  he  has  made  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  conjectures 
which  he  had  to  work  upon*  Dr.  Holm's  point  of  view 
has  been  already  indicated,  but,  expressed  more  exactly,  he 
regards  the  Greeks  as  possessing  two  marked  characteristics: 
freedom  of  intellect  and  a  unique  sense  of  beauty-  The 
first  of  these  characteristics  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  ex«^ 
emplified  than  in  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  toward  their  re-^ 
ligion.  The  Greeks  were  never  priest-ridden.  Among  Uiem 
the  position  of  the  priest  was  never  a  predominant  one.  Di 
vine  service  and  the  conduct  of  life  were  two  primarily  dis 
tinct  things.  The  Greeks  were  a  moral  and  pious  nation! 
but  their  morality  and  piety  were  due  rather  to  their  sense 
"to  -toAov"  than  to  any  authority  resident  in  the  ministers  ol 
their  religion.  The  State,  rather  than  religious  institutions 
controlled  their  morality.     As  in  religion,  so  in  politics,  Iree 
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dom  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Greek  nation.  Even  in  their 
art  this  freedom  had  its  effect,  as  manifested  in  their  pro- 
duction of  expressions  of  the  beautiful  untrammeled  by  the 
conventions  of  religious  tradition  and  universal  in  their  na* 
ture-  To  the  above  characteristics  Dr.  Holm  adds  another 
which  he  calls  **<r<»»<^/>o<rwi;"  and  translates  into  the  phrase 
**  soundness  of  intellect,"  which  was  simply  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  proportion,  a  sense  w^hich  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
bring  their  splendid  talents  to  perfection.  This,  added  to 
that  striving  after  individuality  which  was  the  source  of  their 
love  of  freedom,  made  them  work  out  their  self-improvement 
as  no  nation  has  ever  done. 

True  to  his  conception  of  w^hat  history  should  be,  the 
author  does  not  separate  the  intellectual  and  artistic  from 
the  political  element.  He  aims  to  show  and  he  does  show 
how  the  development  of  civic  freedom  and  the  forw^ard 
march  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal  went  hand  in  hand,  and  how^ 
both  declined  at  the  same  time. 

He  divides  the  history  of  Greece  into  four  periods.  The 
first  of  these,  dealing  with  ethnographical  and  critical  ques- 
tions, goes  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  is 
concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  Greek  race  and  the 
Greek  character.  This  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  of  the 
four  volumes.  In  this  he  establishes  the  Arj^an  origin  of  the 
^Greeks,  discusses  the  early  mjlhs  and  legends,  and  deals 
with  the  institutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  His  treatment 
of  the  much-mooted  Homeric  question  and  his  discussion  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  are  the  striking  features  of  this  volume. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  after  giving  the  arguments  of  Wolf 
and  Lachmann,  he  concludes  that,  while  we  shall  never 
know  whether  Homer  existed,  w^ho  he  was,  or  what  he 
did  or  did  not  wTite,  wx  shall  be  able  to  agree  as  to  what  is 
really  Homeric  in  spirit.  The  note  to  the  nineteenth  chap* 
ter  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only 
as  an  interesting  and  able  exposition  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Pythia,  but  also  as  showing  how  carefully  and 
consistently  the  author  has  worked  out  his  conception  of  the 
Greek  people*     He  declines  to  accept  the  view  of  Curtius  to 
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the  effect  that  all  progress  in  Greece  from  the  ninth  century 
was  really  due  to  the  influence  of  Delphi.  On  the  contrarjs 
he  shows  that  a  real  appreciation  of  the  Greeks  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  their  great  deeds  **  always  proceeded  from  the 
minds  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  nation/'  and  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  a  college  of  priests  *'  who  are  supposed  to 
be  always  dictating  to  and  prompting  the  rest  of  the  nation.**  ■ 

The  second  period  includes  the  fifth  century  B,C.,  and 
opens  with  the  Persian  invasions  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Carthaginian  defeat  on  the  other.  The  features  of  the  vol- 
ume dealing  with  this  period  which  are  deserv^ing  of  especial 
note  are  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Aristides  and  Themistocles,  his  conception  of  the  aims  of 
Pericles,  and  the  pointing  out  of  the  lack  of  any  marked 
difference  of  culture  among  rich  and  poor  in  Athens,  He 
shows  definitely  how  the  two  great  victories  brought  Greece 
to  its  political  and  intellectual  prime,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  the  blossom  contained  the  germ  of  decay.  There- 
fore the  second  period  contains  both  the  culminating  point  of 
Greek  development  and  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  The 
treatment  here  is  probably  the  best  of  the  work,  and  the  im- 
pression given  the  reader  is  newer  and  better  than  that  af- 
forded by  any  kindred  work. 

The  third  period  opens  with  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and 
closes  with  Macedonian  predominance.  The  author  re- 
gards Alexander  as  a  genuine  Greek  himself,  and  considers 
him  as  the  fulfiller  of  hopes  long  cherished  by  the  best  men 
in  Greece.  Alexander  begins  a  new  epoch,  but  he  no  less 
closes  an  old  one.  The  historian  who  has  recorded  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  must  relate  that  of  Alexander  as  a  fitting 
conclusion  and  complement,  otherwise  the  drama  is  left 
without  its  fifth  act.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  hold  that 
the  history  of  Greece  ends  with  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 

We  come  now,  in  his  treatment  of  the  fourth  period*  to 
that  which  differentiates  this  history  of  Greece  from  all  oth- 
ers. Greek  liberty  did  not  cease  with  the  battle  of  Chaero* 
nea,  because,  while  Greece  lost  her  position  in  the  politics  of 
the  world,  she  still  retained  some  of  her  internal  independence. 
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The  geographical  boundaries  of  Greece  vary  at  different  in- 
tervals, but  wherever  Greek  life  goes  on  there  is  the  scene 
of  Greek  history,  though  it  may  deal  with  Egypt,  with  the 
Crimea,  or  with  GauL  This  last  period,  often  called  the 
Hellenistic  period,  embraces  the  spread  of  Hellenism  among 
great  peoples  of  foreign  origin.  More  and  more  the  Greeks 
have  become  the  playthings  of  Macedonia ;  the  western  col- 
9oies  have  held  their  own  against  Carthage,  but  have  finally 
submitted  to  Rome.  For  the  first  time  the  whole  course  of 
Greek  life  and  thought  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium  is  pre- 
sented and  described.  The  author  justly  contends  that  the 
larger  compass  of  time  and  space  is  necessarj'  to  a  proper  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  the  Greek  world*  which  alone 
makes  any  history  of  the  Greeks  of  value.  We  are  given 
new  light  upon  the  relations  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks, 
and  are  made  to  realize  that  no  history  of  Greece  can  prop- 
erly end  without  this. 

This  closes  the  most  remarkable  record  of  the  Greeks 
written  since  the  time  of  Grote,  and  one  which  may  well 
rank  with  Grote* s  account  in  its  accuracy  of  detail  and 
soundness  of  reasoning.  The  history  of  the  most  w^onderful 
political  and  intellectual  growth  which  the  worid  has  ever 
seen  has  been  wonderfully  well  told.  The  interest  of  the 
narrative  is  absorbing,  the  march  of  events  in  the  mighty 
drama  has  been  ably  portrayed,  and  we  feel  as  we  close  the 
last  volume  that  the  work  is  a  contribution  to  literature  which 
will  always  prove  of  lasting  value.  The  history  marks  a  de- 
cided advance  in  point  of  view,  in  method  of  treatment,  and 
in  arrangement*  Some  points  have  been  treated  too  briefly ; 
but  this  is  due  to  the  limited  space  allotted  to  the  whole 
work,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  author  may  yet  see  fit 
to  enlarge  the  present  work  and  so  make  it*  what  it  might 
easily  be  if  we  are  to  judge  from  what  he  has  already  done, 
by  far  the  most  adequate  account  of  Greek  history, 

W.  H.  MacKbllar. 
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THREE  NO\^LS. 

Under  the  title  **The  Great  Seven— The  Greater  Nine, 
which  the  author,  Mr.  John  H*  Flood,  Jr.,  tells  us  is  **  a  sto- 
ry for  the  people,"  we  have  a  rather  interesting  and  remark- 
able prophecy  of  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1920*  In  his  forecasting  of 
the  future  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  take  account  of 
the  possible  influence  upon  it  of  the  present  difficultj"  with 
Spain,  for  the  book  came  from  the  press  of  the  W.  B.  Con- 
key  Company,  Chicago,  some  time  before  our  present  for- 
eign entanglement  had  become  so  serious.  ■ 

As  a  natural  outcome  of  the  system  of  monopolies  and 
trusts,  by  the  year  1920  the  poor  have  become  poorer,  while 
the  rich  have  attained  such  a  condition  of  riches  as  the  mind 
of  even  a  nineteenth  century  millionaire  cannot  comprehend. 
A  skilled  mechanic  can  earn  at  best  thirty  cents  a  day, 
whereas  the  poorest  of  the  '*  Great  Seven  "  confesses  to 
twenty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  another  of  this 
powerful  band  to  four  thousand  millions. 

We  say  **  powerful,''  for  these  *'  Great  Seven  ''  own  and 
control   railways,    telegraphs,   telephone  and  electric   light 
lines,  electric  roads,  pneumatic  freight  tubes,  hundreds  of 
steam  and  air  ships,  gold-mines,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  landed  estates,  whole  towns,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  great  cities*    They  have  dictated  the  financial  policyA 
of  our  countrjs  and,  indeed,  that  of  Europe.     They  control 
the  President,  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  ^ 
They  move  the  world.     And  we  find  them  meeting  together fl 
**  to  practically  decide  the  future  of  the  whole  human  race/' 

But  to  these  seven  men  two  others  are  added,  two  who 
had  been  **  leaders  in  the  last  great  struggle  for  liberty/' 
who  had  failed  hitherto  to  move  the  seven  hard-hearted  op- 
pressors of  the  poor  to  deeds  of  justice  and  mercy,  but  who 
have  finally  prevailed,  and  we  find  the  "Greater  Nine** 
now  resolved  to  restore  our  country  to  a  condition  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  and  to  replace  the  yoke  of  Mammon  with 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  This  they  accomplish  by  a  political 
revolution,  placing  in  office  men  in  sympathy  with  them, 
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aod  we  put  down  the  book  feeling  that  the  millennium  has 
come  indeed. 

Mr.  Flood  has  made  an  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  evils  of  our  economic  system  by  giving  them  a 
vivid  and  wonderfully  imaginative  political  romance.  He 
believes  in  the  power  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  earnest  effort 
with  a  noble  purpose,  and  the  book  is  far  more  deserving  of 
a  place  on  our  shelves  than  many  of  the  widely  sold  romances 
that  abound  in  disgusting  pictures  of  fraud  and  domestic 
infidelity. 

We  wish  the  author  had  been  more  considerate  of  the  dig- 
nit}*  of  one  of  his  characters,  and  had  not  spoken  of  him  as 
Rev,  Holston. 

It  is  always  with  pleasure  that  we  take  up  a  novel  bearing 
the  Macmillan  imprint,  and  '*The  Celebrity'*  and  '"The 
Pride  of  Jennico**  are  not  exceptions*  The  moment  our 
eye  lights  upon  them,  as  they  lie  upon  the  counters  of  the 
book-shop,  we  wish  to  explore  them,  feeling  sure  that  what 
lies  within  will  not  belie  the  promise  of  their  attractive  and 
inviting  covers. 

In  **  The  Celebrity''  Mr.  Churchill  gives  us  a  pleasing 
story  which  turns  upon  a  case  of  transferred  identity,  in- 
terspersed with  many  incidents  which  serve  to  give  a  rather 
rapid  movement  to  the  plot,  and  which  keep  the  reader 
interested  throughout. 

At  the  outset  we  find  ourselves  in  the  office  of  a  young 
Eastern  lawyer  who  has  settled  "  in  an  active  and  thriving  town 
near  one  ot  the  great  lakes/'  We  are  introduced  in  turn  to 
a  highly  educated  forester,  to  a  nouveau  riche,  upon  whose 
lands  the  forester  finds  opportunity  to  exercise  his  skill,  to  a 
young  lady  spending  the  summer  at  the  hotel  of  the  place, 
and  finally  to  **  the  Celebrity"  whose  fame  is  derived  from 
the  popularity  of  his  stories,  dealing  "  mainly  with  the  affairs 
of  aristocratic  young  men  and  aristocratic  young  women," 
**  The  Celebrity/'  we  are  told,  **  ran  after  women  with  the 
same  readiness  and  helplessness  that  a  dog  will  chase  chick- 
ens, or  that  a  stream  will  run  down^hill,'*  and  so  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  him  carrying  on  a  serious  flirtation  with  the 
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young  woman  at  the  summer  hotel,  and  later  transferring 
his  attentions  to  the  niece  of  the  newly  rich  man.  For  a 
time  fate  smiks  upon  him,  and  so  does  his  newly  found  at- 
traction. He  enjoys  the  luxurious  country  place  of  the  uncle 
for  whom  he  is  able  to  provide  a  much-desired  position  in 
the  social  scheme  of  the  place.  The  uncle,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  social  game  is  somewhat  limited,  allows  *'the  Celeb- 
rity"  to  engineer  him  through  all  its  sinuosities,  providing, 
meanwhile,  the  sinews  of  war,  and  finally  talcing  him  off  on 
his  yacht  for  a  trip  on  the  lake. 

Now,  ''the  Celebrity,"  has  been  masquerading  behind 
another  man's  name,  in  order  to  escape  the  annoyances  im- 
posed upon  him  because  of  his  fame  as  a  novelist,  for,  he 
complains:  *'  Wherever  I  go  I  am  hounded  to  death  by  the 
people  who  have  read  my  books»  and  they  want  to  dine  and 
wine  me  for  the  sake  of  showing  me  otf  at  their  houses/' 

On  the  yacht  he  is  confounded  by  a  newspaper  account  of 
an  embezzlement.  The  embezzler's  name,  by  a  singular 
mischance,  is  the  one  that  he  has  assumed.  His  host  reads 
the  paper  first,  and  points  out  the  item  to  '*  the  Celebrity/' 
who  then  attempts  to  establish  his  identity  by  calling  upon 
the  lawyer,  also  on  the  yacht,  who  knew  him  in  the  East, 
and  who,  though  having  recognized  him  at  the  outset,  now 
punishes  him  by  refusing  to  come  to  the  rescue.  How*  the 
party  finally  agree  to  assist  the  supposed  criminal  to  get  over 
the  border  to  Canada,  being  chased  across  the  lake  by  the 
sheriff,  and  how  the  several  young  men  and  young  women 
found  their  several  affinities,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
discover  for  himself. 

We  find  that  the  author  allows  his  hero  to  reminisce  on  the 
subject  of  his  experiences,  and  are  again  made  aware  *'  thai 
the  world  do  move.*' 

The  space  allowed  the  reviewer  will  not  permit  him  to 
count  his  impressions  of  **  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  by  Agned 
and  Egerton  Castle,  which  bristles  with  stirring  incident* 
How  it  appealed  to  him  can  be  best  appreciated,  perhaps*  from 
his  saying  that  he  began  it  at  eight  o'clock  one  evening  hoping 
to  read  himself  to  sleep,  but  instead  read  himself  so  wide 
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awake  that  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  him  reading 
the  closing  pages,  and  wishing  to  write  to  the  authors  to  send 
him  on  immediately  **  another  of  the  same/' 


wyndham's  *•  poems  of  shakspere." 

The  Poems  of  Shakspere.  EdUed,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notefi/by 
George  Wyndham.  Svo,  pp.  cxivij,  343.  New  York  and  Bo«>ton;  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company,  1898, 

This  handsome  volume    represents  much  scholarly  and 

valuable  work.     The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  have,  oi  course, 

been  gaining  in  reputation  and  in  the  afiection  of  readers 

for  the  last  fiftj^  years,  but  the  narrative  poems  of  Shakspere 

have  been  overshadowed  by  the  dramas,  and  even  in  the 

case  of  the  Sonnets  esthetic  considerations  have  frequently 

been  forced  to  yield  to  the  interests  of  biography  and  his- 

-torical    criticism,      Mr,  Wyndham's   volume   has   the    rare 

'merit  of  insisting  upon  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the 

"Venus  and  Adonis  '■  and  the  '*  Rape  of  Lucrece''  and  of 

|treating  the  Sonnets  as  poems  of  imperishable  beauty  rather 

'  than  as  documents  for  the  solution  of  perennial  mysteries 

connected  with  *•  Mr*  W.  H,"  and  the  '*  Dark  Lady." 

We  have  read  the  Introduction  with  great  interest  and  the 
Notes  with  scarcely  less.  Perhaps  a  more  experienced  critic 
might  have  arranged  his  matter  to  better  advantage,  but  it 
would  be  mere  hyper  criticism  to  fail  to  acknowledge  the  ex* 
cellence  of  Mr,  Wyndhara's  treatment  of  his  fascinating 
subject,  taken  as  a  whole.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
stressed  more  the  parallel  with  Michelangelo's  sonnets  and 
it  he  had  transferred  to  the  Introduction  some  of  the  im- 
[portant  points  he  makes  in  the  Notes  as  to  the  identity  of 
'•'  Mr.  W.  H.,"  the  '*  Dark  Lady/'  and  the  '*  Rival  Poets;'* 
but  we  repeat  that  these  are  trifling  matters. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  this  admirable  book,  but  we  may  say  that  we  think  Mr. 
Wyndham *s  conservative  attitude  toward  the  speculations 
of  other  critics  and  editors  is  amply  justified.  He  seems 
Lto  us  to  overthrow  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  recent  arguments  in 
favor  of  Southampton  as  the  dedicatee  of  the  Sonnets,  and 
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he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  diflSculties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  complete  acceptance  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton  as  the  fickle 
brunette  who  caused  Shakspere  so  much  pain.  Whether  his 
contention  that  Drayton  was  Shakspere's  chief  rival  will 
hold  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is  certainly  ingenious.  His 
arguments  with  regard  to  the  dates  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Sonnets  seem  to  us  to  be  exceptionally  strong,  and  we  are 
altogether  greatly  impressed  by  the  sanity  and  thoroughness 
of  the  scholarship  visible  on  every  page.  We  feel  that  we 
are,  therefore,  doing  a  service  to  the  public  when  we  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Wyndham's  work  most  cordially,  for  it  brings 
out  effectively  the  marvelous  beauty  of  poems  which  have 
been  too  long  eclipsed  by  the  glorious  dramas  of  their  author. 


NOTES. 

Much  restlessness  and  a  sense  of  wrong  have  characterized 
the  attitude  of  the  wage-earning  class  for  generations  toward 
the  common  law  view  of  the  employers'  liability,  which  in- 
deed is  quite  unsuited  to  our  present  industrial  conditions. 
It  is  therefore  most  natural  that  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica the  results  of  experiments  made  in  countries  more  im- 
mediately under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  should  re- 
ceive careful  study  and  eager  attention.  To  this  our  polit- 
ical and  economic  journals  bear  witness,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor;  but  there  is 
perhaps  no  book  where  the  information  may  be  so  readily 
founds  or  is  brought  down  more  fully  to  the  latest  attainable 
results  than  in  William  F.  Willoughby's  **  Workingmen's  In- 
surance.'* (CrowelL  $i'7S.)  Mr*  Willoughby  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  has  studied  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats  as  an  official  investigator  in  re- 
peated \isits  to  the  Continent.  He  takes  up  methodically 
the  provisions  for  insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  and 
invalidism  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  both  compul- 
sory and  voluntary';  discusses  their  advantages  and  draw- 
backs, and  how  far  they  might  be  made  applicable  to  our 
own  conditions.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  frequent  reference  by  all 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  (and  who  is  not?) 
in  the  welfare  of  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  every 
civilized  state.  

Miss  Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury  calls  her  '*  French  Literature 
of  To-Day"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50)  '* A  Study 
of  the  Principal  Romancers  and  Essayists."  These  in  her 
opinion  are  twelve,  among  them  the  critics  Brunetiere, 
Lemaitre,  and  France,  and  the  novelists  Loti,  Maupassant, 
and  Zola*  The  other  six  have  less  place  under  this  title. 
Goncourt*s  importance  as  a  romancer  belongs  to  the  prece- 
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ding  generation ;  Bourget's  transitory  notorietj^  has  passed 
away,  and  his  work  has  been  relegated  to  the  subordinate 
place  that  was  ahvays  its  due ;  Vogii^  is  a  person  who  has  had 
repute  thrust  on  him,  being  insignificant  whether  as  a  trans^ 
lator,  romancer,  or  essayist;  as  one  reads  here  of  Charcot, 
one  cannot  repress  a  wondering  question  how  the  noted  ^ 
-nervous  specialist  ever  strayed  into  this  company;  and  as 
for  the  last  two  writers  discussed  by  Miss  Blaze  de  Bury, 
Madame  Blanc  and  Paul  Verlaine,  the  former  is  insignifi- 
cant and  the  latter  is  neither  a  novelist  nor  an  essayist.  It 
is  just  possible,  also,  that  the  author  takes  herself  too  se- 
riously when  she  calls  these  papers  *'a  study."  They  are 
popular  chats,  obviously  written  for  magazine-readers,  un- 
critical and  inconsistent  with  one  another,  but  very  clever 
and  likely  to  increase  an  intelligent  interest  in  French  lit- 
erature among  us. 

We  have  received  from  the  Macmillan  Company  Num- 
bers 6  and  7  of  the  **  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philolo- 
gj^" — viz.,  Mr.  Herbert  Charles  Elmer's  ** Studies  in  Latin 
Moods  and  Tenses''  and  Mr /William  Scott  Ferguson's**  The 
Athenian  Secretaries.*'  Both  volumes  are  very  scholarly^ 
as  is  also  Dr.  Theodore  Clarke  Smith's  *•  The  Liberty  and 
Free  Soil  Parties*'  which  forms  Volume  VL  of  the  **  Har- 
vard Historical  Studies''  (Longmanst  Green  &  Co.),  a 
series  which  is  growing  in  interest  and  importance. 


We  have  on  our  table  a  reissue  of  Prof,  Goldwin  Smith*8 
"  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence  *'  and  a  collection  under 
the  title  "The  Meaning  of  Education"  of  Dr-  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler's  admirable  educational  papers  and  addresses, 
both  books  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Macmillans.  Dr. 
Butler's  book  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  important  pedagog* 
ical  work  of  the  year. 


We  note  the  appearance  of  **Told  in  the  Coffee-House/' 
interesting  Turkish  tales  selected  by  Cyrus  Adler  and  Allan 


Ramsay  (Macmillan);  of  ''Congressional  Committees  by 
Lauros  G,  McConachie,  being  Volume  X\'',  of  CrovveH's 
**  Library  of  Economics  and  Politics;**  of  '*Ars  et  Vita,"  a 
delightful  volume  of  stories  by  Mr,  T,  R.  Sullivan  (Scrib- 
ner's);  of  the  **  Gospel  of  Freedom/'  a  novel  by  Robert 
Herrick»  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (Macmillan);  of 
"The  General  Manager's  Story/'  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing volume  of  railroad  sketches  by  Herbert  E.  Hamblen 
(Macmillan);  of  the  **  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry/*  by  J.  W.  Nicholson^  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Universit}-  (Macmillan) ;  and  of  the  authorized  translation  of 
Zola's  '*  Paris'*  (Macmillan),  a  novel  w^hich,  with  all  its 
faults,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  powerful  piece  of  fiction 
that  has  been  produced  for  many  years. 


We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  letter  from  Mr, 
Lionel  Horton-Smith,  the  well-known  English  scholar,  with 
regard  to  certain  regrettable  mistakes  made  in  our  notice  of 
his  valuable  pamphlet  entitled  **  The  Oscan  Word  'Anasa- 
ket/  '' 

To  th<  Editor  of  the  SewAi*a«  Ri%nftw. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  venture  to  ask  leave  to  correct  one  or  two  RUp«  which 
occurred  Id  your  most  kindly  and  fa\'oral)le  notice  of  my  pamphlet  on 
•*Ana»akeC*  in  your  Usue  of  January,  1898  (Vol.  VI.,  No.  L,  p.  125)?  The 
material  passage,  as  amended,  should  run  as  follows  (the  i^ecessary  altera- 
tions being  marked  by  italics):  ***Anasaket*  [one  of  four  words  constltullng 
an  Inscription  J  which  is  found  on  a  bronze  helmet  belonging  to  the  Brutiiorum 
Agtr^  and  now  preserved  in  the  ^Antikenkabinet*  at  Vienna,  is  Oscan,  and 
has  been  the  source  of  much  discussion  among  scholars  of  the  Italic  dialects, 
.  .  .  Mr.  Horton*Smith  proposes  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  this 
troublesome  word  Is  an  attempt  of  the  Bruttian- Oscan*  (/.  e.,  the  Oscans  0/ ike 
Bruitiorum  Ager)  to  transliterate  the  Greek  word  avi^tiM^  so  often  found  in 
votive  inscriptions.  The  Oscan  people  of  this  district,  coming  into  close 
contact  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Laconian  settlements,  were  naturally  influ- 
enced b^'  their  method  of  pronunciation,  in  which^  as  is  well  known,  ^  was 
frequently  substituted  for  *?/' 

Thus  (1)  instead  of  *'*^BrittiorHm  Ager"  Is  to  be  read  ^^Bruttiorum  Agrr ;'^* 
and  (3)  Instead  of  "M*  Oican  feopU  of  Aqua-Fensernum-Veseris"  (the  latter 
being  itself  a  printer's  mistake  for  ^^Hyria-Fcmemtim-Vcstris^^  for  which 
see  **Anasaket^'  page  43,  note  3,  and  the  map  opposite  to  page  44)  is  to  be 
read  ♦♦/*<!■  Bruiiian-Oicam  (i,  e.,  the  Oscant  of  the  Bruitiorum  Ager  "). 

May  1,  in  conclusion^  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  cour- 
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tesy  and  kiadneBS  with  which  you  have  accorded  me  in  the  pages  of  your 
admirable  Review  a  notice,  not  only  of  "Anasaket"  but  also  of  the  earlier 
"Are  Tragica  Sophoclea,"  etc.,  and  for  the  most  kindly  and  encouraging 
manner,  in  which  (in  your  January  issue)  you  have  referred  to  my  philo- 
logical and  literary  efforts  generally. 

Alas  that  the  inner  consciousness  should  perforce  impel  one,  albeit  with 
regret,  to  add:  "Tenui  Musam  meditamur  avena." 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  most  obligedly,       Lionel  Horton-Smith. 

53  Queen's  Gardens,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W.,  England,  March  a,  189S. 


Students  of  Southern  history  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
large  mass  of  Calhoun  letters  belonging  to  Clemson  College, 
S.  C,  has  been  placed  for  publication  in  the  hands  of  the  His- 
torical Manuscripts  Commission  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  The  editing  will  be  of  the  simplest  description, 
the  main  object  being  to  put  important  historical  material  in 
the  hands  of  every  student.  The  commission  is  especially 
desirous  to  obtain  other  letters  or  papers  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  any  information  as  to  their  whereabouts  will  be  grate- 
fully received.  Address  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Prof.  J.  F.  Jameson,  196  Bowen  Street,  Providence*  R.  I. 
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WHITTAKER'S 
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Series  L — Htimaa  Anatomy. 

AoatomicAl  Model  of  the  Human  Body. 
A  Pictorial  K^pTC^entiilion  of  the  llu- 
man  Fnuiw  and  Its  Organ*,  with  descrip- 
tive tcjrt  by  Dr.  Schmidt.  English  tdl- 
tion  by  Williani  S.  Furneaux.  author  of 
'*Aointal  Pbyilolog:y."  Nrt  75  ccnt^. 

The  AQAtomy  of  the  Head  mod  Neck. 
Graphicillv  T.lustratc^l  by  fn^-in*  of  Su- 
perimpw)*ed  PUtc^i,  with  deftcripllve  text 
hv  Df*  Schmidt.  KnglUh  «(ntirtn  hy 
WUIiam  S.  Fi;rncao»,  Author  of  •*An[' 
auU  Phyiiology."  AV/  $1. 

Th«  Sy«  and  Its  AuxiliAry  Orfao*. 
An»tottiic%lly  repres<?nled,  with  fiplan- 
alory  text  hy  Dr.  H.  Renlow.  Revited 
and*  edited,  with  aix  introduction  on 
Kyeiitrht*  by  John  Browninif.  F.R-A.S., 
F.R.>I.S.«  Preudent  of  the  British  Upti- 
eal  Asttociutlon,  aathor  of  *'  Our  Eye»." 
AV/  %t. 

Seriet  0.— Domestic  Animals. 

t*  The  Hofs«:   It*  External  and  Internal 

Origan i»att on.      An    IlluAtrated    Repre- 


aenUilon,  and  Brief  Description  by  A.,- 
Schwarlc.  Revl«ed  cind  edited  by  Geonre 
Fleming,  C.B..  LUD.,  F.R.C>V.S.,  liOe 
pHncipaJ  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Brit- 
ich  Army.  NH  1 1.15^ 

a.  The  Ox:  Ita  External  and  Internal  Or* 
^aniixation.  An  tllustratr^d  Reprej^c^nta- 
tion.  .ind  Bri«?f  Dcicrlplion  by  A,  Scyf- 
ferth.  Revised  and  willed  by  Prof.  G.  T- 
Hrown,  C.B.  AV/fi.aS^ 

3,  The  Shee|i:   Ita  External  and  Internal 
Ore«  Dilation.     An     IliuKtrated     Repre 
i$ent»l!on,   und    Bri*?f    DL-*crlptinn    bv   A, 
Seyfferth.     Revised  and  edited  by  l»rof, 
G.  T.  Brown,  C.  B.  .^Tet  $  u J5. 


SeHes  HL — Technical  Modek, 

Model  of  a  Horitontal  Stcam-Eneine. 
Furniahed  with  Mever's  Viirlable  Kx- 
panslon  Gear.  With'  a  brtef  description 
of  the  parts  and  method  of  working.  t£d- 
Ited  by  Arnold  Philip.  Ai«oc.  K.S.M.^ 
B.Sc*    (Lond.)  Ar./$i, 
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is  like  procufiiig  an  education  from  Scwancc— you  get  the  best 
there  is. 
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Wedding  and  Holitjay  Presents.     All  goods  tiold  either  wholesale  or  retmtl. 
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Oraid  Electric  Company, 

MADufflCturers.  Jobbers*  tod  Dealers  to 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Incandescent  Rlectiic  Lif^fat  Wire,  Electric  BdU,  Anoundfttofs, 
Burjrlar  AlArtn«,  iund  Telcphonet  for  Private  Line  Uie. 
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Chocolates  and  Bonbons.    Fresh  Daily. 

I'aikeii  in  pretty  boxes  for  city  and  out-of-town  <leJiverj". 
jaj  UNION  STREET,        -        -       -        NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


FULL  STOCK  OF  PURE  WHISKIES, 
WINES,  AND  BRANDIES—FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC— ALWAYS  ON 
HAND  FOR  MEDICINAL  PURPOSES, 


loi  Public  Sqaare, 
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Edgefield  and  Nashville  Mfg.  Co. 


jCum&er, 


^esks.   Counters, 
^oakca&es. 
Church  iP&mSg 
hardwood  9^aniais, 


ORR,  JACKSON  &  CO.. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN., 


WHOLESALE   DEALERS   iX 


Staple  and  Fancy  Groceriea 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 


GATO'S  CONQUEST, 
FLOR  DE  CUBA, 
EL  MERITO,  and 
MORMON  GIRL  CIGARS. 


^'  It  is  a  book  of  great  vaiue.'' — Rev.  Tijomas  Ricirtv,  \yAy> 

VINDICATION  OF  ANGLICAN 
ORDERS. 

Bv  the  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  D.D.     In  two  volumes,  8vo^  doiii^  gtJtl 

400  pages  each.     Price»  $5  net. 


From  many  compUmenlary  letters  received  from  weU-lcnown  sctttiUrft,  we  f^hnttt  but 
two  excerpts  Im  want  of  spiice. 


The  Ht.  Ecv.  H.  C.  Poller, 
D.D.,  DX.L.,  and  Bishop 
of  New  York^  writes 
(Nov.  1897): 

*'  I  have  been  strong^ly  Im- 
pressed with  its  exceptional 
vxcdlence  In  many  unusuoJ 
reipecta.  Ita  »lng^Lir  dear- 
neta,  auccinctnesap  Juatnces 
of  atatement  and  admirable 
arrangement  mitkeit,  I  thinks 
a  virark  of  lasting;  valne.  It 
ouf^iit  to  be  in  the  Iiands  of 
every  one  in  whom  our  Or- 
dera  are  matter*  of  Interest 
and  concern." 


The    Rev.    Theodore   M.   Riley. 
S.T.D.,  sometime  Prof^wor  of 
Eccksiastical  Hivtory  at  Nai* 
hotah,  and  now  Prof^sor  at  the 
General  TheoIi%g$caI  Semi  nary » 
New  York,  writes  l>fov,  1I397): 
**  Its  interest  is  as  remarloible  as 
Hs  research  and  Its  leamlog-j  and 
it  seems  to  me  its  luianswemble 
truth  and  am>t>siteness«    I  know 
of  no  book  of  such  present  value^ 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  receive  here* 
after    permanent    attention.      Its 
necessarily  polemic  lone  wtU  not 
diminish  'the  weij;ht  of    its  ar- 
guments,   sod    its    for  -  reaching 
thought,   its    ^eat    fairness*    its 
truly  ecumenical  spirit,  its  appre- 
ciation  of   antiquity  and   of    the 
present  venerable  East  will  car- 
ry its  force  far  beyond  oar  own 
communion/* 


Iwn^  and  scholarly  fw1«w 
(Dec,  4.  1897),  mym: 

**  U  is  tt  sincere  pteasufs  feo 
welcome  lhl«  fearless,  treH- 
ordered  and  iraluabic  vindi- 
cation of  the  validity  of  An- 
gUcan  Orders  against  Ui* 
attacks  made  upon  tlMia  by 
Home.'* 

*'  There  is  sn  fnu«|l  lit  diCM 
volumes  whIcJi  Is  oE  r^t 
valae^  so  manv  wvlj^hty  tJtg^ 
ment-  '■^ -'  -^-  ^f^ 
forci!  till 

this  work  ;.*  ^n  loiporttAt 
vlndicntlon  of  th^  posltloi 
of  the  An|f  ilcain  Cliurch/' 
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James  Pott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  4th  Ave.  and  a2d  St- 

New  York, 


Dunlap's  Celebrated  Hats, 
Miller's  Unexcelled  Hats, 
and  Stetson  Hats, 

DR.  ,IAEG£K*S  SANITARY  WOOLEN  UNDERWEAR, 


Fine  Silk  and  Opera  Hats,  Rain 
Coats,  Nightshirts,   Gloves,   etc. 


Highest  Award! 

For  absolute  Purity  and  Quality,  the  four  fol- 
lowing brands  of  Bottled  Beer  ranked  first 
over  400  competitors  at  the  World's  Fair: 

lOiN, 

BUDW^EISER, 
JUEiVIP'S  EXTRA  PALE. 

We  have  These  Celebrated  Brands 
In  Pints  and  Quarts. 


The  Jury^s 
Decision ! 


I  Gold  Medal, 
2  Silver  Medals, 
2  Bronze  Medals. 


These  awards,  by  the  competeat  and  non-interested  JURY  OF 
AWARDS  of  the  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION,  held 
at  Nashville,  should  convince  you  that  we  are 

The  Jewelers  of  the  South. 

We  invite  correspondence^  and  solicit  your  patronage. 

B.  H.  Stief  Jewelry  Co.,     >?^^ 

Nashville,  Tenfi» 
Medalists  University  of  the  South. 

lef^en^:  Vic^-CbAAceUor  B.  L.  Wlffliii. 
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THE  VISUAL  IMAGE  IN  LITERATURE, 
There  are  more  things  in  common  betwixt  literature 
and  art  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philusophy.  One  of  these 
is  the  visual  image.  Shut  your  eyes  and  try  to  call  up  a  fa- 
miliar face.  Can  you  see  it?  If  at  all,  I  suspect  only  dim- 
ly, nebulously,  flittingly — like  the  half-formed  shapes  that 
glide  across  our  bedroom  ceilings,  cast  upon  them  camera 
obscura  like  through  the  slats  of  closed  shutters.  Few  in- 
deed can  even  conceive  visualizing  power  like  that  of  the 
young  Corsican  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  anecdote,  who, 
after  once  writing,  could  rept^at  from  memory,  backward  or 
forward,  continuously  or  by  skipping,  thousands  of  unre- 
lated wards,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  of  recondite  meaning 
or  none.  '*He  seemed/'  says  Hamilton,  *'  to  see  the  w^hole 
list  just  as  It  was  written.'*  That  possible,  the  rest  was  easy. 
Most  of  us,  however,  can  colorably  visualize  hardly  any- 
thing, even  the  thing  we  have  just  been  staring  at.  Chil- 
dren can  far  better,  but  with  years  of  disuse  comes  loss. 
Take  up  the  book  that  was  vividest  in  your  childhood :  you 
appreciate  a  hundred  things  which  for  you  as  a  child  were 
undreamed  of;  but  how  much  more  the  child  saw  !  I,  for  in- 
stance, can  now  read  more  or  less  philosophy  into  Christian's 
perilous  passage  through  the  dark  valley,  with  the  fiends 
howling  and  leering  and  threatening  from  either  side;  but  I 
no  longer  tremble  and  shut  my  eyes  tight  and  stop  up  my 
ears  because  with  the  inspired  tinker  I  see  and  hear  those 
ghastly  sights  and  sounds.  We  were  brother  artists  then, 
now  I  an 
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Once  in  a  while,  perhaps,  comes  a  poet  with  scalpel  keen 
enough  to  lift  the  cataract  for  a  moment.  Who  can  help 
really  seeing,  if  he  will  only  let  himself,  Rossetti's  picture? 

The  Buti  has  gone  now ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Ftuttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

tiad  when  they  sang  together. 

Even  here  the  illusion  hardly  outlives  half  a  dozen  readings; 
we  begin  to  think  about  it,  and  thinking  is  the  death  of  see- 
ing. Intellectually,  critically — whatever  we  mean  by  that — 
we  may  still  in  a  vague  way  appreciate,  applaud;  we  say  it 
is  a  just,  a  happy  figure.  But  we  are  not  ourselves  happy 
in  it.  Only  a  child,  or  the  genius  which  is  like  a  child's, 
can  be  that.  They  watch  the  little  moon-wisp  until  it  has 
quite  quivered  out  of  sight.  For  them  the  stars  do  sing  to- 
gether— maybe  as  a  group  of  white-robed  girls  with  choir- 
books  in  their  hands,  as  the  strangely  childlike  William 
Blake  saw  them. 

Most  of  us  feel  vaguely  our  loss  of  the  power  to  form  vis- 
ual images,  to  see  what  we  read.  We  turn  therefore,  in- 
stinctively, to  the  illustrator.  It  is  only  another  phase  of  the 
ever-growing  division  of  labor,  that  we  thus  hire  another  to 
do  our  seeing  for  us.  For  myself,  reading  Dante,  I,  willy 
nilly,  surrender  my  right  to  see  him  for  myself  to  Dor^  and 
Flaxman.  I  know  the  sentimentally  romantic  vision  of  the 
one  is  as  peri^erted  as  the  pseudo-classical  re-vision  of  the 
other;  but  what  use  to  know?  As  a  boy  1  '♦  exposed  "  ray 
retina  to  these  mischievous  images,  and  now  tliey  will  not 
out. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  not  agree  in  the  present  in-^ 
stance  about  this  matter  of  seeing  Dante  for  yourself  rathe^ 
than  through  the  more  artistic  vision  of  a  great  illustrator, 
not  Dor^  or  Flaxman,  then  some  other  truer.  I  am  of  th^ 
party  myself.  Suppose  I  could  recall  my  childish  power 
imagining-  Should  I  thereby  any  the  better  visualize  Dant 
Not  one  whit.     I  should  indeed  be  as  Dante  himself — ^viewi 


«i 


^■^ 


I 
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a  vision  of  my  own  creating,  but  it  would  not  look  like  his 
vision.  I  might,  were  I  of  like  large  mold,  feel  as  he  felt; 
because  feeling  is  the  same  in  this  nineteenth  century  as  it 
was  in  the  fourteenth — at  least  we  think  so.  But  seeing  is 
not  the  same. 

A  paradox?  Even  so,  but  not  of  my  making.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  fixed  ratio  betw^een  experience  and  emo- 
tion. When  we  read  how  Dante  mourned  for  Beatrice  dead, 
we  believe  we  can  sympathize  with  his  sorrow  by  virtue  of 
like  sorrow  following  like  experience;  but  when  at  the  first 
anniversary  of  Beatrice's  death,  Dante,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
**  Vita  Nuova/^  sat  down  and  drew  the  picture  of  an  angel, 
no  possible  personal,  inner  experience  on  our  parts  could 
help  us  to  draw  that  vision  as  Dante  drew  it,  see  it  as  he 
saw  it.  Why  not?  Simply  because  there  is  no  fixed  ratio 
between  our  emotions  and  the  images  through  which  we  real- 
ize them  to  ourselves  and  others* 

You  will  distinguish.  An  angel  is  outside  the  natural;  it  is 
but  a  symbol;  doubtless  Dante  may  have  expressed  the 
symbolic  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself;  it  would  be  only  luck 
if  we  could  duplicate  his  angel;  but  in  things  of  common 
experience  it  would  be  different;  betw^een  nature  and  vis- 
ual images  based  on  nature  there  is  surely  a  fixed  ratio  at 
all  times  and  in  all  ages.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  differ  twice 
over.  I  doubt  if  Dante's  angel  was  a  mere  individual  ca- 
price, incapable  of  reproduction  by  us;  I  doubt  further  if 
we  visualize  the  constant,  nature,  in  any  constant  way. 

You  assume  that  a  visual  image  is  but  a  composite  photo- 
graph taken  directly,  by  superposition  upon  the  drj^  plate  of 
the  imagination,  from  innumerable  first-hand  nature  proofs. 
But  try  to  call  up  the  image  of  some  one  that  you  live  with 
and  love.  Your  wife,  say-  Do  there  not  rise  up  the  line- 
aments, say,  of  some  faded  photograph  that  you  gloated 
over  years  ago  when  you  had  not  the  changing  elusive  reali- 
ty to  console  you?  The  fixed  lines  of  that  old  likeness  bit 
into  your  mental  retina.  They  are  indelible ^  where  the  ever- 
varying  rubbings  of  reality  have  left  but  a  blur.  Wherever 
come  from,  consider  your  visual  imatfes,  and  you  will 
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find  in  the  same  way  not  even  a  composite  reproduction  of  the 
real  things  they  pretend  to  stand  for,  but  a  reprint,  general- 
ly conventionalized >  often  trivialized,  not  rarely  absurdly  in- 
congruous, from  usually  a  very  few,  but  accidentally  potent, 
impressions  not  uncommonly  dating  back  to  your  youth, 
even  your  childhood.  Try  to  draw  your  visual  image  of  a 
cat  for  your  little  bo3^  and  ten  to  one,  unless  later  technical 
training  may  have  modified  it,  you  will  find  j^ourself  draw* 
ing  just  the  same  curious  triangular-rectangular  combination 
upon  four  divergent  straight  lines  which  your  father  drew 
for  you,  and  his  father  for  him,  and  so  on  back  until  we  find 
it  again  engraved  upon  an  Egyptian  obelisk  or  scratched 
upon  a  derelict  tool  drifted  down  from  the  stone  age-  For 
that  prehistoric  artist  it  was  realism  itself;  for  us  it  is  be- 
come a  iransmitiendum  of  the  visualizing  imagination,  a 
rudimentary  visual  image  left  uncrushed  in  the  crucible  of 
change. 

So  far  from  nature  imposing  our  visual  images  upon  us,  it 
sometimes  happens  just  the  other  way.  We  impose  our 
visual  image  upon  the  fact  in  nature  that  seemed  to  evoke 
it.  Who  has  not  metamorphosed  a  dead  leaf  in  the  corner 
of  the  yard  into  a  Hve  mouse?  How  many  of  the  terrific 
specters  of  our  childhood  turned  out  to  be  just  a  nightgown 
over  the  back  of  a  chair!  How  stiffly  unnatural  the  rock- 
ing-horse courser  of  the  art  of  yesterday  appears  beside  the 
fiery  instantaneity  of  Mr.  Frederic  Remington's  mustangs! 
How  grotesquely  unreal,  impossible,  these  instantaneous  al- 
titudes seemed  when  Mr.  Muybridge  first  photographed  them 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago!  Horses  have  not  changed; 
our  visual  image  of  Horse  has.  Once  again,  who  ten  years 
ago  saw  the  purple  in  conventionally  green  nature  until 
Claude  Monet  and  his  kind  saturated  our  \Tsualizing  imagi* 
nations  with  their  purples?  Now  some  see  altogether  pur- 
ple; others  valiantly  refuse  to  take  oH  their  green  glasses. 
It  is  a  visual  image  in  process  of  becoming. 

The  fact  is,  in  the  ceaseless  flux  of  sensations  called  life 
our  imagination  goes  poking  after  something  fixed  and  im- 
mutable with  all  the  clumsy  insistence  of  intoxication.     Any 
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thing,  anything  to  hold  on  to,  to  stand  still  while  we  fix  it  in 
our  memory  one  moment,  so  that  we  can  call  it  our  own  and 
reach  out  for  something  else.  In  vain.  Like  Mr.  Gillette's 
Private  Secretar}'^  with  his  **  goods  and  chattels/'  we 
clutch  desperately  at  one  slipping  bundle  of  impressions 
only  to  let  another  falL  We  should  never  get  anything 
picked  up  permanently  if  somebody  were  not  at  hand  to 
help  us. 

In  the  matter  of  those  bundles  of  impressions  which  we 
call  visual  images,  this  opportune  somebody  is  the  artist. 
Amidst  the  welter  and  whirl  of  the  \^sible  real,  art  alone 
holds  up  quiescent  and  relatively  permanent  forms.  Art 
may  hold — sometimes — the  mirror  up  to  nature;  but  if  so, 
the  mirror  is  a  Gorgon's  shield  freezing  into  stone  nature's 
mobile  face.  Art  catches  and  keeps  the  fleeting  glimpse,  but 
only  as  w^e  keep  the  butterfly,  by  making  him  a  hfeless,  pin- 
fixed  husk.  And  the  pin  which  fixes  nature  for  art  is  con- 
vention. Talk  of  realism  as  we  will,  art  does  and  ever 
must  idealize,  conventionalize.  To  isolate  a  particular  as- 
pect is  profoundly  to  alter  it:  that  which  looks  gray  by  it- 
self, grows  black  beside  white,  or  white  beside  black.  So, 
away  from  distracting  surroundings,  caught  in  a  momentary 
sufiFusion  of  white  or  yellow  or  red  or  purple  light,  focused 
to  the  most  effective  perspecti%^e,  infused  with  the  indescrib- 
able but  equall}*  indisputable  personality  of  the  artist,  under 
such  transfiguring  conditions,  what  is  to  become  of  the  com- 
monplace nonentitj^  which  art  found  real  and  left  ideal. 
Seeing  the  real  and  the  ideal,  which  do  we  remember,  and 
afterwards  when  the  place  or  thing  is  named,  visualize,  pro- 
vided indeed  we  have  left  any  power  to  do  such  an  unprac- 
tical thing?  Must  we  not  inevitably  have  found  ourselves 
preferring  the  artist's  vivid  image  to  our  own  vaguer,  poorer, 
under-exposed  negative?  Apart  from  better  or  worse,  just 
because  the  art-thing  is  there  and  the  nature-thing  often  is 
no  longer  among  our  possible  experiences,  the  former  is 
fixed  in  our  imaginations.  We  go  back  and  back  to  it.  It 
waits  for  us  to  study  it,  to  absorb  it.  Wail  is  what  nature, 
life,  will  never  do.     He  runs  well  who  can  catch  nature  on 
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the  fly,  as  the  bolder  scampers  of  impressionism  con\nnce 

all  but  the  most  complacent  of  enthusiasts. 

Force,  vital  as  well  as  physicaU  tends  to  act  in  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Hence  most  of  us,  when  we  find  an  artist 
making  a  convenient  image  for  us,  spare  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  form  one  for  ourselves.  There  is  even 
a  fashion  in  such  things.  What  is  your  visual  image  of  a 
a  pretty  girl?  Before  you  answer,  I  almost  think  I  can  tell 
you.  If  you  are  an  up-to-date  American,  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  you  can  hardly  draw  your  ideal  without  a  reminis- 
cence of  Gibson^  even  though  you  never  in  your  life  saw  a 
complete  ^*  Gibson  "  girl,  or  your  sweetheart  may  not  look 
a  bit  like  one.  If  you  had  happened  to  be  an  Englishman, 
I  should  have  said,  instead  of  Gibson,  Du  Maurier*  In  fine, 
let  me  illustrate  the  popular  journal,  the  popular  bookt 
the  popular  street  car  advertisement,  and  with  that  lever  I 
will  lift  nature  off  her  pedestal  and  set  up  a  goddess  of  ra\' 
own. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  the  secret  of  these  pop- 
ular image  makers,  these  Gibsons  and  Du  Mauriers,  is 
that  they  give  the  most  complete  composite  photograph  of 
the  American  or  the  English  girl.  At  least  it  is  hard  for  a 
contemporary  to  deny  the  possibility,  for  we  have  come  to 
see  with  their  eyes,  while  their  prestige  lasts.  Drenched 
with  their  visual  image,  this  overflows  and  dyes  everj'lhing 
toward  which  we  turn  the  buckets  of  our  eyes.  It  is  the 
dead-leaf  mouse  and  the  nightgown  ghost  over  again:  the 
mental  image  completes,  if  it  does  not  create,  the  outer  fact. 

Take,  however,  the  types  of  other  days.  Consider  visual 
images,  say  of  beautiful  women,  how  they  grow.  I  suppose 
we  may  plausibly  name  as  the  supremely  beautiful  woman 
of  classical  antiquity  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  at  least  her  type. 
Certainly  in  the  modern  world  no  type  has  long  dispos- 
sessed the  Madonna  of  Raphael*  Whence  the  visual  image 
of  Raphael?  Is  the  Madonna  del  Granduca  but  an  Italian 
peasant  girl,  idealized  a  little?  No  doubt,  if  due  allowance 
be  made  for  the  rider,  *'  idealized  a  little/*  In  that  is  the 
secret.     *'To  idealize  a  little ''  means  to  bring  a  little  nearer 
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mn  nature  does  to  a  preconceived  idea.  In  the  sphere  of 
things  seen,  this  idea  is  a  visual  image;  what  else  could  it 
be?  Raphael  painted  on  his  barrel  head  another  wonderful 
contadina  asleep  there  in  the  market  place  with  her  babe  at 
her  breast.  Why?  Because  she  was  beautiful.  True;  but 
again  why?  Is  it  not  that  her  face  was  a  faint  and  imper- 
fect adumbration  of  the  ideal  beauty,  the  complete  visual 
image  printed  in  his  own  imagination?  Else  why  is  she  so 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  women*  Madonna  or  mistress  equally? 
We  may  grant  that,  having  chosen,  he  may  have  tried  to 
copy  ever  so  conscientiously  the  living  model  as  she  was; 
but  between  her  and  him,  like  a  sweet  mist,  interposes  a 
beauty  that  he  has  learned  by  heart.  It  is  that  optical  il- 
lusion that  sways  him  like  a  demon;  its  curves  are  mag- 
nets to  his  pencil.  It  is  the  visual  image  of  his  master,  Pie- 
tro  Perugino.  Perugino's  women  and  Raphael's  are  like  as 
mothers  and  daughters;  each  the  *' fairer  daughter  of  a 
mother  fair/'  If  the  master  may  have  lacked  something  of 
the  pupiFs  human  touch,  it  is  because  Perugino  refreshed 
his  visual  image  less  often  by  contact  with  earth,  whence, 
Antseuslike,  Raphael's  imagination  each  time  sprang  the 
stronger,  if,  it  may  be,  the  less  ethereal. 

If  Raphael  took  his  visual  image  from  Perugino's,  where 
must  w^e  look  for  the  original  of  Perugino's?  Again,  on  the 
same  principle  of  economy,  art  refuses  to  hunt  among  the 
mazes  of  reality  for  what  lies  ready  to  its  hand  in  older  art. 
I  am  not  writing  \\v^ provenance  of  Perugino's  womanly  type, 
or  1  might  trace  this  type  backward  step  by  step  to  the 
*' almond-eyed,  sleek-faced,  waistless  women"  of  Giotto, 
as  a  living  critic'  has  aptly  described  them.  And  Giotto's 
type,  in  turn,  is  so  closely  derived  from  the  hieratic  stolidi- 
ties of  Cimabue  that  it  has  been  popularly  asserted  that 
Giotto  was  Cimabue's  pupil.  And  Cimabue  got  his  visual 
image  from  the  decadent  Greek  type  of  Byzantium;  and 
that  came  straight  from  the  golden  type  of  Pheidias  and 
Apelles;  and  theirs  again  from  the  stiffly  hieratic  type,  so 
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reminiscent  of  the  late  Byzantine,  of  the  Egj^ptians;  and 
these  got  theirs,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contraiy,  bj^  de- 
grees from  Adam's  first  cataclysmic  glimpse  of  Eve  as  she 
dawned  on  his  waking  sight  in  Eden. 

Thus  with  curiously  regular  fluctuations  in  degree  of  con- 
vention, now  comparati%^ely  close  to  what  we  moderns  are 
pleased  to  call  nature,  now  far  away  in  most  formal  symbol- 
ism, a  single  visual  image  of  Woman  has  propagated  itseli 
from  the  dawnings  of  art  to  our  own  day;  for  we  still  enjoy, 
absorb,  copy  it  in  Raphaers  Madonnas,  In  other  words^  the 
visual  image,  which  is  the  real  model  of  art,  has  a  living  evo- 
lution of  its  own,  parallel  with  the  fact,  which  it  pretends  to 
copy,  but  of  which  it  is  largely  independent. 

The  artist,  then,  thinking  to  reproduce  nature  in  her  very 
form  and  feature,  is  self-deceived.  He  at  most  but  varies 
by  a  deepened  shadow  or  two  that  whole  adumbration  of  his 
so  seeming  solid  individuality,  the  inherited  visual  image  of 
his  predecessors ;  but  hands  on  to  the  next  following  the  trans- 
mittcndum  with  his  initials  on  it  added  to  so  many  others* 
If  artists  can  add  so  little  to  our  stock  of  visual  images,  what 
should  W'e  expect  from  authors,  whose  is  tlie  material 
less  of  things  seen  than  of  things  done?  The  artist  can  at 
least  show^  us  his  visual  image,  if  he  happens  to  have  one 
about  him,  for  his  tools  reshape  the  visible;  but  the  author, 
as  Lessing  long  ago  noticed,  has  in  language  the  poorest 
possible  tool  for  producing  the  illusion  of  sight.  Further,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  poet  cultivates  rather  impressions 
of  the  ear  than  of  the  eye.  If  the  visual  imagination  in  him 
were  supreme,  he  would,  if  so  facto  ^  be  painter  and  not  poet. 
It  is  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  that  moves  him,  not  their 
visible  symmetry.  I  am  not  denying  the  possible  coe.xist- 
ence  of  both  temperaments  in  one  person ;  I  am  affirming 
the  natural  effect  of  the  excess  of  one  of  them  in  irresistibly 
bending  genius  to  the  brush  and  chisel  or  to  the  pen. 

If  literature  is  weak  where  art  is  strong,  should  we  not 
expect  the  former  to  borrow  from  the  latter's  strength? 
May  we  not  find  that  the  poet,  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  ua 
in  this  respect,  seeks  the  line  of  least  resistance^  and  on  the 
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whole  accepts  his  visual  image  of  nature  not  from  nature 
herself,  but  from  art?  Doubtless  he  pays  with  no  less  val- 
uable commodities;  but  with  that  side  of  the  exchange  I  am 
not  now  concerned. 

Well,  what  then?  Then^  .  .  .  among  other  things, 
we  should  be  led  to  tear  our  Dore  and  Ftaxman  plates  out  of 
our  Dante.  They  pretend  to  supply  us  with  the  v^isual  im- 
ages which  we  need  to  see  Dante's  visions;  but  the  images 
they  supply  take  us  only  farther  and  farther  from  what 
Dante  himself  saw,  and  now  we  know  what  he  saw.  If 
Raphael,  whose  business,  whose  greatness,  it  was  to  see, 
could  yet  see  so  long  with  only  Perugino's  eyes^  why  should 
we  look  for  more  independent  seeing  from  Dante,  whose 
business,  whose  greatness,  it  was  to  speak.  He  drew  an 
angel,  he  who  was  the  time-mate  of  Giotto;  shall  we  look 
for  more  originality  in  his  visual  image  of  the  angel  than  in 
him  that  in  Dante's  day  '*has  the  acclaim  of  all? '' 

.     .     .     ora  ha 
Giotto  il  grido     .     .     .     (Purg,  xL  95.) 

No.  Mr.  Berenson  has  justly  stated'  that  Dante's  angel 
must  have  been  just  one  of  those  '*  almond-eyed,  sleek-faced, 
waistless  women  "  that  gaze  blandly,  blankly,  at  us  from  the 
canvases  of  the  great  Tuscan. 

Can  we  stop  with  one  angel?  If  the  tyranny  of  the  art- 
istes visual  image  is  over  one  of  an  author's  imaginings,  why 
not  as  much  over  all?  I  do  not  wish  to  ride  a  hobby  lame, 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain  that  a  great  author 
cannot  be  a  great  artist  too,  and  therefore  develop  visual  im- 
ages with  the  same  degree  of  partial  originality  as  the  pro- 
fessed artist.  Dante,  for  instance,  of  course  added  to  our 
stock  of  visual  images,  as  well  as  the  purely  suggestive  na- 
ture of  his  medium,  language,  permitted.  I  do  maintain  that 
all  that  he  added  must  have  been  of  the  Giottesque  type,  or 
at  least  strongly  colored  by  it,  just  as  a  writer  of  our  own 
generation  will  hardly  describe  nature  without  revealing  in 
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every  polychromatic  sentence  the  visual  image  au  plcin  air 
of  the  impressionists. 

The  close  dependence  of  the  literary  visual  image  upoo 
the  artistic  is  most  striking,  however,  whea  we  compare  a 
little  more  in  the  large.  It  is  a  trite  but  convenient  gener- 
alization to  divide  the  history  of  art  into  four  periods*  corre- 
sponding roughly  with  Classical  Antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages» 
the  Renaissance,  and  Modern  Times.  These  four  periods 
are  marked  by  the  supremacy  of  sculpture,  of  architecture, 
of  painting,  of  music.  Now  it  is  almost  a  work  of  superero- 
gation even  to  note  passingly  how  the  dominant  mood  of  art 
is  carried  over  into  the  imagery  of  literature.  How  obvious- 
ly Greek  authors  shared  the  visual  images  of  Greek  sculp* 
tors  may  be  illustrated  by  one  fact:  the  wearing  of  masks  on 
the  stage.  The  visual  imagination  of  the  audience  had  been 
bred  to  the  immobility  of  sculpture;  to  them  the  play  of  ex- 
pression, which  to  us  is  three-fourths  of  acting,  was  abhor- 
rent. 

As  soon,  however^  as  painting  grew  more  to  an  equality 
with  sculpture,  we  begin  to  find  its  visual  trail  in  the  litera- 
ture following.  Alread}'  with  the  Idyls  (''little  pictures**) 
of  Theocritus  we  begin  to  note  pictorial,  rather  than  statu- 
esque, images.  We  may  perhaps  even  yet  see  the  models 
in  some  sense  upon  which  Theocritus'  imagination  drew, 
if  we  are  told  truly  that  the  still  preserved  mural  paintings 
of  Pompeii  are  largely  copied  from  Alexandrine  Greek 
paintings.  At  Pompeii,  then,  we  may  in  a  measure  see  Theo- 
critus' Polyphemus  as  Theocritus  saw  him.  And  if  the  fa- 
ther of  the  pastoral  was  pictorial  in  his  images,  his  immedi- 
ate followers  were  strikingly  more  so.  Listen  to  the  picture 
by  Moschus  of  Europa  upon  her  Bull:  *'  Europa,  riding  on 
the  back  of  the  divine  bull,  with  one  hand  clasped  the  beast*s 
great  horn,  and  with  the  other  caught  up  her  garment's  pur- 
ple fold,  lest  it  should  trail  and  be  drenched  in  the  spray  of 
the  sea.  And  her  deep  robe  was  blown  out  in  the  wind, 
like  a  ship's  sail,  and  it  wafted  the  maiden  onward."  This 
is  literally  a  pen  picture,  which  Veronese  only  restored  to  its 
proper  domain  when  he  translated  it  into  his  Rape  of  Euro* 
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pa;  although  doubtless  Moschus  himself  would  hardly  have 
recognized  his  own  chaster  vision  in  the  Italian's  voluptuous 
colort 

Again,  as  to  the  literature  latent  in  the  *'  Stones  of  the  Medi- 
aeval Builder/'  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  the  sufficient  word*  I 
need  only  remind  whoever  has  dipped  however  little  into 
the  mediaeval  romances,  of  their  *' Gothic"  imagery — end- 
less, infinite,  complex,  monstrous — so  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  classical  sobriety  and  statuesque  simplicity.  The  eyes 
of  the  authors  of  these  convoluted  and  involuted  stories  of 
storieshad  been  fed  upon  the  mazy  varietj^,  the  majesty  of  size, 
the  infinite  complexity  of  those  romances  in  stone,  the  Gothic 
cathedrals-  Their  eyes,  again,  had  been  reverently  lowered 
before  those  hieratically  conceived  saints  in  wood  or  bronze 
or  stone,  each  with  his  or  her  appropriate  mystical  symbol 
and  allegorical  beast  attendant;  or  had  sparkled  with  the  fire 
of  warlike  emulation  at  the  stern,  mailed  effigies  of  dead 
heroes;  or  had  twinkled  or  trembled  at  those  grim,  grinning 
gargoyles^  dangerous  only  to  the  sinful  who  should  under 
their  fiendish  scrutiny  dare  to  enter  into  the  sacred  place. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  that  the  closest 
dependence  of  the  visual  image  upon  the  creations  or  the 
conventions  of  art  begins  most  clearly  to  show  itself*  I 
have  suggested  how  Dante  must  have  visualized  the  dead 
Beatrice  through  Giotto*s  conventionalized  type.  Take 
now  Petrarch,  who  rhapsodizes*  over  a  portrait  of  his  living- 
Laura,  painted  by  the  Siennese  artist,  Simone  Memmi, 
We  cannot,  in  the  face  of  his  own  words,  deny  that  Pe- 
trarch was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Memmi^s  visual  image 
of  Laura*  We  also  know  Memmi's  visual  image  as  it  is  re- 
peated again  and  again.  It  is  the  Byzantine  type  senti- 
mentalized a  little,  but  still  con%^entional,  still  merging  in 
one  impersonal  type  individual  differences.  In  fine,  no  mat- 
ter what  Laura  was  in  herself*  we  know  how  she  looked  to 
Petrarch,  because  we  know  Memmi's  type.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  procnistean  art  tj^pe,  to  which  all  human  physi- 
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ognomy  must  perforce  conform,  confined  to  these  early  days 
of  modernity,  when — perhaps  you  will  say— the  individual  as 
such  had  hardly  yet  emerged  from  his  mediseval  chrysalis. 
Jump  three  whole  centuries  to  Sir  Peter  Lely;  or  four  to 
Gainsborough;  or  five  to  Whistler:  are  not  their  portraits 
less  portrait  than  themselves.  Each  and  every  sitter  is  first 
submitted  to  a  kind  of  readjustment;  this  feature  is  loned 
down,  that  heightened;  robustness  is  made  hectic,  or  fragil- 
ity angulated  into  muscularity;  blondes  blush  darkly  in 
shadow  until  they  seem  themselves  swarthy,  or  the  dusky 
brunette  suffers  a  pallid  sea  change — all  according  to  the 
foreordaining  visual  image  of  the  painter*  If  he  is  popular, 
then  so  is  his  type.  Italian  women  are  mainly  dark,  but 
what  matters  it  if  your  Peruginos  and  your  Raphaels,  on 
classical  or  other  principles,  set  a  blonde  w^oman  for  adora- 
tion? Abbmso  la  naiura!  Contemporary  poets  and  prose 
writers  alike  would  have  only  golden-haired,  fair-skinned 
heroines.  Witness  Ariosto's  Angelica,  or  Tasso's  Armida, 
or  their  ectypes  in  the  women  of  Spenser,  or  the  minutely 
described  Beaut}'  of  Firenzuolo. 

Often  in  the  Hterature  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  writers 
appealed  so  directly  to  the  presumed  acquaintance  of  iheir 
readers  with  the  conventions  of  art  that  to  us,  without  that 
key,  their  meaning  is  unintelligible.  Take  an  instance  at 
hazard— a  passage  of  no  intrinsic  importance  from  Pulci's 
'"  Morgante.'*  I  translate  literally.  "When  Orlando  had 
said  these  words  with  many  bitter  tears  and  sighs,  it  seemed 
as  if  three  cords  or  lines  descended  from  the  sun  as  if  moved 
by  Iris.  Rinaldo  and  the  rest  stood  as  is  wont  one  who  fa- 
ther or  mother  watches  die,  and  each  was  filled  with  peni- 
tence, as  though  Orlando  might  verily  have  been  Francis  of 
the  Stigmata."  Do  )^ou  understand  what  Pulci  means  by 
these  "  three  cords  or  three  lines"  {tre  corde  o  ire  iinee)^ 
Doubtless;  but  can  you  explain  them  to  one  who  does  not» 
except  by  showing  him  one  of  those  oft-repeated  pictures  of 
St,  Francis  on  his  knees  w^hile  the  stigmata  are  being  burned 
into  his  palms,  feet,  and  side  by  burning  rays  from  the  cor- 
responding members  of  a  winged  Christ  in  the  sky.     Pulct 
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simply,  if  profanely,  transfers  the  exact  visual  image  from 
one  of  the  many  illuminated  books  of  the  saints  to  his  pen 
picture  of  the  death  of  Orlando  at  Roncesvalles. 

Illustrations  like  this  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure. 
For  when  the  revived  interest  in  classical  aotiquitj^  had  once 
taken  firm  hold  upon  Europe*  everywhere  literature  is  only 
a  moment  behind  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  in  re- 
peating visual  image  after  image  imbibed  from  innumerable 
rediscovered  marbles  and  bronzes  and  temples  of  antiquity 
or  reconstructed  from  descriptions  in  classical  literature. 
Botticelli  paints  Venus  newly  born  from  the  sea,  wafted  on 
her  shell  by  a  stalwart  Zephyr  to  the  bronzelike  shore  where 
Spring  aw^aits  her  with  a  garment  of  flower-enameled  green ; 
before  Botticelli's  paint  is  fairly  dry,  the  poet  Poliziano  has 
caught  the  image  and  passed  it  on  to  literature  in  the  music 
and  word  color  of  his*' Stanze/*  Piero  di  Cosimo  paints  and 
repaints  the  rescue  of  Andromeda;  Ariosto  no  less  than 
three  times  reinscribes  the  image  in  his  ''Orlando/' 

Exigencies  of  w^orship  called  for  ostensibly  devout  repre- 
sentation of  Virgin  or  martyr  or  saint,  but  as  the  paganism 
of  the  Renaissance  more  and  more  asserted  itself,  more  and 
more  in  dark  backgrounds  and  unnoticed  corners  of  sacred 
canvases  appear  bits  of  local  color,  of  human  nature,  of 
humor — phases  cropping  out  again  in  the  popular  tale,  and 
lending  more  and  more  visual  imagery  to  the  talemongers 
themselves.  To  see  the  Renaissance  Italian  as  he  saw  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  every  day — ^as  beggar,  as  dandy,  as 
loafer,  as  business  man*  as  courtier  or  courtesan,  in  fine,  as 
the  whole  dramatis  persons  of  the  A^ovei/a^  plot  book  of 
Shakspere  and  his  fellow^s — study  the  huge,  thronged  can- 
vases of  Carpaccio.  Look  at  those  **  heavenly  twins,''  the 
two  Courtesans  in  the  Correr  Museum  at  Venice,  the  brutal- 
ity latent  in  their  somber,  rouged  faces,  the  ungleeful  mirth 
of  the  one  playing  with  her  pet  hound,  the  artist  sympa- 
thy with  the  beautiful  and  the  tender  suggested  in  that 
graceful  flower  vase  and  the  tw^o  innocent  doves,  the  bird  of 
pride  too — how^  all  these  things  illuminate  the  brutal,  som- 
ber, jesting,  tender,  vain  literature  of  that  many-sided  time> 
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had  but  read  of,  but 


with 


which  with  our  own  eyes 
Carpaccio's  eyes  we  can  at  last  see- 

The  art  growth  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  literature  seems  but  a  wan  ghostly  replica  beside  it. 
In  Renaissance  England  the  opposite  prevailed.  There 
preoccupation  was  less  with  the  visible  world  of  art  than 
with  the  invisible  and  unvisual  world  of  deed  and  passion. 
Hence  an  unsurpassed  literature  without  illustration,  and 
largely  without  need  of  illustration,  since  it  rendered 
things  felt,  not  seen.  Hence  a  drama  naked  of  scene 
and  setting,  because  the  audience  cared  for  other  things  than 
seeing.  Where  the  Elizabethan  poet  builds  up  visual  im- 
agesj  he  builds  with  imported  materials*  Shakspere's  min- 
iature on  porcelain  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  with  its  Arca- 
dian background,  lusciousness  of  nude  flesh,  voluptuous 
sentimentality,  is  but  a  verbal  realization  of  Giulio  Romano's 
visual  image.  Spenser,  laboriously  piling  verbal  image  upon 
image,  nowhere,  or  so  rarely  as  not  to  count  in  the  total, 
sees  for  himself*  Me  thinks,  feels,  wills  maguificendy; 
but  his  seeing  is  demonstrably  but  the  reflection  of  Ital- 
ian Trionji^  of  Italian  contrivers  of  Imprese^  or  emblems^ 
of  Italian  art  itself  learned  perhaps  through  the  catalogue 
descriptions  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  of  Dante  and  Petrarch 
and  Sannazzaro. 

I  can  hot  suggest  relationships  which  it  would  take  more 
than  one  volume  to  explain  adequately.  But  let  whoev^er  will 
visibly  see  the  images  which  incarnated  the  crude  carnal  sat- 
ires of  Fielding  and  Smollett  study  their  elder  contemporaryt 
Hogarth ;  whoever  would  realize  the  pseudo-classic  visions  of 
Chenier  or  Goethe,  and  Schiller  or  Landor,  fill  his  retina 
with  the  manikin  posturings  of  their  predecessor  David,  the 
painter;  whoever  would  appreciate  the  genre  and  portrait 
methods  of  the  English  nineteenth  century  novel,  go  first — for 
here  specification  should  be  unnecessary — to  the  National 
Gallery*  British  Section;  there  he  will  find  what  his  favorite 
novelist  found  and,  consciously  or  no,  drew  from* 

But  perhaps  it  is  time  to  draw  a  practical  conclusion. 
Since  only  one  in  ten  can  evoke  a  \'isual  image  at  all;  since 
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even  that  one  perhaps  effectively  visualizes  those  few  images 
which  he  can  fix  only  by  laboriously  going  back  and  back 
to  them,  as  we  \xy  by  repetition  to  catch  a  popular  tune,  that 
we  say  we  hear  inside  of  us,  but  cannot  somehow  make  audi- 
bly distinct;  since  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  art,  isolating 
and  exalting  effects  in  nature  slurred  and  evanescent,  im- 
poses its  images  upon  our  retinas,  deepens  them  from  our 
picture  galleries,  our  stage,  our  illustrated  books,  magazines, 
oxxx—horresco  r^t'r^«5~illustrated  daily  papers- — since  art  is 
the  image  maker  of  literature,  to  see  as  well  as  hear  litera- 
ture we  must  study  art. 

Moreover,  there  are  degrees  of  imperativeness  io  this  neces- 
sity. We  go  to  contemporary  literature  with  about  the  same 
common  stock  of  visual  images  that  our  authors  themselves 
possess.  We  both  have  drawn  from  the  same  common  source 
— the  pictorial  art  dominant  in  the  time.  To  have  escaped 
from  that  all-pervasive  influence,  we  shauld  have  had  to  li%^e 
blindfold  or  else  have  peeled  off  the  accumulated  strata  of  our 
retinal  membranes-  Doubtless  literature  accumulates  audito* 
rj',  as  well  as  visual,  images.  Doubtless  also  in  our  own  day 
the  dominant  art  is  music,  and  therefore  the  deeper  soul  of  our 
literature  is  expressed  rather  in  the  mysticism  of  sound  than 
in  the  materialism  of  sight.  It  might  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  contrasting  analogies  in  literature  of  the  two  great  modern 
moods  of  music,  culminating  in  Handel  and  Haydn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  Beethoven  and  Schumann  and  Wagner  on  the 
other.  Is  it  not  the  difference  between  Macaulay  and  Landor 
and  Byron  even,  with  their  love  of  the  clear,  the  definite,  the 
complete,  and  our  Brownings,  Whitmans,  Lotis,  et  id  genus 
omncy  worshipers  of  the  suggestively  vague?  In  art,  indeed, 
we  might  detect  a  fusion  of  the  two  moods  of  music:  the 
Preraphaelites,  with  Buroe-Jones  as  their  last  exponent, 
with  their  love  of  pure  line  endlessly  and  intricately  involu- 
ted and  convoluted — what  is  this  line  but  the  "  Harmonious 
Blacksmith  ''  made  visible.  Or  again  in  Aubrey  Beardsley*s 
sphinxlike  scrolls  pure  line  is  again  made  the  supreme  end 
of  art;  but  in  his  line  is  obvious  what  in  the  Preraphaelites 
was  latent:  the  sensualism  under  the  mask  of  the  mystic« 
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the  striving,  the  cult  of  the  remote  and  the  mysterious— m 
fine,  the  overtones  of  the  sad,  but  not  very  sweet,  music  of 
humanity,  which  is  the  essence  of  Wagnerism  and  of  our 
moment. 

But  all  this  about  auditory  images  and  associations  in  lit- 
erature is  as  Kipling  says,  "  another  story/'  I  was  speak- 
ing of  the  degrees  of  imperativeness  of  having  to  see  the 
book  through  the  picture.  Just  because  there  is  but  slight 
need  in  the  book  of  our  own  generation,  because  we  have 
acquired  the  same  stock  of  visual  images  as  the  author  of  the 
book— just  for  that  reason  the  book  grows  less  and  less  vis- 
ually intelligible  the  farther  its  author  recedes  from  our  time. 
We  can  see  him  correctly  only  as  we  see  him  in  the  illustra- 
tions of  his  own  day.  Even  then  we  see  him  imperfectly, 
distorting  into  unnatural ness  the  visual  image  of  other  times 
— when  we  cannot  wrest  it  forcibly  into  some  sympathy  with 
our  own. 

Further,  there  are  several  grades  among  authors  them- 
selves, regarded  as  transmitters  of  visible  image rj*.  The 
author  may  himself  be  also  an  artist,  having  the  seeing  gift 
and  the  power  to  reproduce  what  he  sees.  Fortunate,  then, 
are  his  books  illustrated  by  himself;  wc  cannot  see  wrong 
in  William  Blake*s  **  Songs  of  Innocence,'*  for  there  are  his 
own  visual  images  before  our  eyes.  Next  fortunate  are  we 
in  the  artist  author  who,  if  not  actually,  specifically  illus* 
trates  his  own  works.  So  far  as  I  kno%v,  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti  never  drew  his  Blessed  Damosel;  yet  never  a  pic- 
ture of  his  but  tells  us  how  she  looked  to  him.  Again,  al- 
though the  author  may  lack  the  artist's  hand,  he  may  pos- 
sess the  artist's  ej^e.  Consider  the  more  than  jealous  care 
Charles  Dickens  lavished  upon  the  illustrations  of  his  novels, 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  sketches  that  had  to  be  made  for  the 
head  of  Mr.  Dombey  before  his  creator  would  vouchsafe 
that  **  it  was  good*"  But  the  vastly  greater  class  of  authors 
is  that  whose  book  is  without  extra-illustration.  Perhaps  the 
author  never  thought  of  the  matter,  or  did  not  realize  that 
his  words,  so  clear  to  himself  and  his  kindred  readers  in 
that  day,  might  call  up  totally  different  images  before  the 
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alien  readers  of  another  time  or  place;  or  perhaps  he  did 
make  or  oversee  illustrations  now  lost.  In  any  case,  in  the 
lack  of  contemporary  illustration  we  have  still  contemporary 
art  to  fall  back  on,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  best  illustration. 
For,  unless  I  have  conceived  the  whole  matter  awry,  art  is 
the  matrix  of  the  visual  image  of  literature,  so  that  from  the 
art  which  inspired  the  author  to  the  picture  which  illustrates 
correctly  his  book,  the  progress  is  wholly  circular;  it  is  the 
same  visual  image  which  was  first  absorbed  by  the  author's 
retina,  verbally  expressed  in  his  book,  visibly  repeated  in  his 
illustration.  Let  us  then  extra-illustrate  our  old  books  with 
reproductions  of  their  contemporary  art,  and  no  longer  with 
vain  and  irrelevant  imaginings  of  professional  illustration 
makers,  rather  illusion  makers. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher. 
26 


reater  falsehood  was  ever  promulgated  in  good  verse 
than  Keats* s  **  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'*  or  Mrs.  Brown* 
ing's  *' beauty  of  the  truth/*  ''truest  truth  is  fairest 
beauty," 

The  scientist  or  philosopher  seeks  to  ascertain  truth — that 
is,  to  render  facts  humanly  intelligible.  The  poet  and 
prophet  work  for  the  increase  of  beauty  and  good,  which  ia 
the  end  are  reducible  to  the  joy  of  some  one.  The  poet, 
then  J  and  the  prophet  are  both  artists. 

To  distinguish  betw^een  the  scientist  and  the  artist  is  not 
difficult.  The  former  finds  his  data  and  develops  their 
rational  implications.  On  what  is  of  doubtful  significance  he 
puts  a  reasonable  construction,  to  present  us  at  the  last  with 
definite  ideas.  The  artist,  out  of  relatively  formless  stuff, 
makes  his  data,  which  present  us  an  ideal.  An  ideal  I 
should  venture  to  define  as  an  idea  of  excellence  realized 
illusively  or  in  fact,  compelHng  the  worship  of  souls.  It  is 
not  so  eas}^  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  tlie  two  functions 
of  poet  and  prophet.  Unhappily  much  confusion  of  thought 
exists  on  this  subject,  and  more  loose  language  makes  the 
confusion  of  thought  worse  confounded.  As  artists,  poet 
and  prophet  both  strive  to  impose  an  ideal  on  a  substance  or 
stuff.  But  the  prophet  attempts  to  act  directly  on  souls. 
He  would  make  *'  men  of  God  "  of  his  disciples.  The  poet 
does  not  wish  to  discipline,  but  to  delight  men»  by  making 
gods  for  them,  so  to  say.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  does 
he  intend  to  change  men.  The  poet  is  satisfied  with  his  poem 
and  the  reader's  joy  in  it.  He  may  be  aware  that  this  joy 
communicates  itself  and  transfigures  those  it  reaches.  He 
is,  however,  wholly  destitute  of  any  desire  to  make  thereby 
the  reader  of  his  poem  better  or  more  beautiful.  He  has 
not  looked  for  such  consequences.  His  motive  in  work  has 
been  all  along  the  joy  of  reducing  **  shows"  to  **  form,*'  or 
rather  eliciting  **  form  **  out  of  **  shows.**    This  joy  preoccu- 
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pies  him.  He  would  share  it,  because  such  joy  imparted  is 
joy  a  hundredfold  increased.  The  prophet,  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  make  avatars  or  saviors  if  he  could.  He  labors 
for  the  joy  of  his  God  in  men;  or,  should  he  be  atheistic 
(and  there  have  been  atheistic  prophets),  for  his  own  spiritual 
self-enjoyment.  He  is  concerned  with  that  beaut}^  of  persons 
which  w^e  call  goodness  in  its  fullest  meaning.  If  his  ideas 
of  God  and  man  are  large  and  rich  enough,  he  exacts  nothing 
less  of  his  hearers  than  the  noblest  and  sweetest  completion 
of  physical  and  spiritual  form,  in  the  grand  Aristotelian  sense 
of  the  word  *'  form.'' 

So  then,  if  by  nothing  else,  at  all  events  by  their  con- 
scious purpose,  can  we  distinguish  poet  from  prophet.  The 
prophet,  whether  he  speak,  write,  dance,  play,  or  paint  (and 
prophets  have  used  brush,  flute,  bodily  motion),  whatever 
his  means,  the  end  in  view  is  always  an  effect  on  conduct  or 
character.  The  poet,  as  poet,  asks  only  for  happy  sympa- 
thy in  realizing  sensuously  a  beautiful  dream,  as  a  dream, 
and  no  more. 

We  now  proceed  to  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Can  a 
prophet  be  a  poet?  Ought  a  prophet  to  be  a  poet?  In  one 
sentence  I  should  answer  these  and  all  kindred  queries: 

If  the  prophet  be  not  his  ideal  (if  he  cannot  with  the  Christ 
say,  **  Behold,  I  am  He  ' '  ),  then  he  must  be  a  poet  to  paint  us 
a  mental  picture  of  his  hero  (as  did  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse), or  use  a  poet  (as  the  same  author  did  by  rich  quota- 
tions from  the  work  of  predecessors,  taking  his  color  from 
their  palettes). 

Indeed,  there  have  been  prophets  who  have,  in  their  zealf 
resorted  to  acting  out  that  which  they  were  sorely  conscious 
of  not  being*  The  attention  of  the  would-be  convert  must 
be  riveted  on  the  ideal  at  all  cost.  If  not  livingly  presented 
in  flesh  and  blood,  ceremony  and  mime,  formal  or  poetic 
art  will  have  to  come  to  the  prophet's  aid,  or  he  cannot  even 
begin  his  exhortations. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  questions:  Can  a  poet  be 
a  prophet?     Should  he  be  a  prophet? 

And  I  may  here  note  that  the  brevity  imposed  upon  us 
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will  not  be  in  our  case  the  soul  of  wit,  but  the  source  of 
much  embarrassment,  of  painful  condensations  and  omis- 
sions* 

The  much  talked  of  messages  of  contemporary  masters 
may,  after  careful  reflection,  prove  no  more  than  the  ballast 
that  kept  their  ships  steady  in  the  gale  of  inspiration.  It 
matters  but  little  whether  ballast  be  pig  iron  oi  gold  ore-  It 
is  the  weight,  not  the  value,  that  imports.  So  the  message 
of  a  poet  has  poetic  utility  only  in  so  far  as  it  gives  him  self- 
respecting  seriousness  of  purpose,  the  long  enthusiasm  sup- 
ported by  will  which  allows  him,  as  poet,  to  pursue  his  task 
athwart  the  years,  stringing  like  precious  pearl  beads  his 
leisure  moments  in  imperishable  necklaces  of  songj  to  pre- 
pare, stone  by  stone,  according  to  long-cherished  plans,  the 
temple  that  shall  go  up  for  the  public  noiselessly*  as  if  by 
enchantment,  when  the  master  workman*s  hour  has  struck. 

As  a  matter  of  literary'  historjs  a  poet's  real  message  is  not 
infrequently  in  fatal  conflict  with  the  message  he  deemed 
himself  called  to  deliver.  It  may  clash  with  his  opinions 
and  beliefs,  as  a  man,  in  a  most  comical  fashion.  Merely  a 
case  of  fancying  himself  called  to  one,  while  actually  chosen 
for  another  embassy!  Spenser,  the  champion  of  Puritan 
morals  in  the  ''  Shepherd* s  Calendar '"  and  the  setter  forth  of 
a  sheer  ethical  purpose  in  that  preface  of  wondrous  unin- 
tended humor  to  the  **Faerie  Queene,"  effectively  preaches  in 
the  '*Epithalamion,"  the  Platonic  Hymns,  and  in  his  very  ro- 
mantic Epic,  a  sensuous  clinging  to  this  earth,  a  joy  in  its 
richness,  variety,  and  grace,  a  haughty  scorn  for  the  ill-bred 
and  the  sickly-weak,  a  delight  in  opulent  manhood — all 
etherealized  by  a  passion  for  futile  speculation,  impossible 
doctrine,  indulged  in  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  or  warmth  of  thought,  and  the  strange  devout  gleams 
it  could  throw  over  the  boisterous  open-air  life  of  the  flesh. 

The  conscious  message  of  a  poet  is  usually  a  distinct  lira- 
itation  of  his  effectiveness  as  a  poet,  even  should  he  at  no 
time  have  sinned  against  his  sovereign  mistress  Beauty  by 
didactic  prostrations  of  soul  to  truth,  as  truth.  How  many 
are  the  lovers  of  Shelley *s  noble  '*  Prometheus  Unbound,'*  the 
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greatest  lyrical  drama  perhaps  of  all  literature?  How  many 
are  the  idealists  of  a  Berkeleyan  type  who  read  poetry? 
What  says  an  Arnold  or  a  Dowden  of  our  Skylark?  How 
many  who  are  not  philosophically  in  accord  with  Shelley  are 
capable  of  the  play  of  mind,  the  intellectual  make-believe 
requisite  to  an  assumption  of  it  as  true  (not  for  argument's 
sake,  as  we  say,  but  for  art's),  in  order  to  rejoice  per- 
sonally, triumphantly  in  the  glorious  expressions  of  his  phi- 
losophy ? 

Every  sensible  traveler  does  in  Rome  somewhat  as  the 
Romans  do;  enough  at  least  to  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand what  they  do  and  why  they  do  it.  Else  he  can  hard- 
ly profit  by  his  journey.  He  might  as  well  have  stayed  com- 
fortably at  home,  out  of  fever's  range.  Everj^  well-meaning 
reader,  w^ho  has  his  own  welfare  at  heart,  preparatory  to  the 
joy  in  the  expression  (which  is  of  course  the  primarj^  joy  of 
the  reader  of  poetry),  takes  pleasure  (or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
pain)  in  identifying  himself  with  the  poet,  in  standing  at  his 
point  of  view,  seeing  theoce  his  world — ^its  kingdoms  and  all 
the  glories  thereof.  Afterwards,  he  may  return  to  his  ow*n 
country,  and  remember  or  forget  (if  he  can)  what  he  saw 
in  the  poet's  cloudland*  This  preliminary  assumption,  how- 
ever, becomes  in  fact  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  distance 
increases  between  the  reader's  and  the  poet's  centers  of  per- 
spective. It  is  not  eas)''  for  the  poetic  reader  of  to-day  to  go 
through  the  *'  Paradise  Lost  "  and  the  *'  Paradise  Regained  " 
(for  all  the  splendors  of  rhythm  and  diction)  with  half  the 
enthusiasm  those  works  deserve.  '*  Samson  Agonistes  *'  and 
••  Comus,'*  on  the  other  hand,  are  relatively  in  the  ascendant. 
The  epics  so  vitally  involve  a  particular  theologj^  and  a 
mythology  as  history  that  few  to-day  can  sincerely  echo  as 
their  own  the  praise  of  Milton's  old  devotees*  It  must  be 
with  a  Tennyson  or  a  Browning  much  as  with  the  old  blind 
poet;  only  we  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  perishableness 
of  their  philosophy,  theolog}%  ethics,  politics,  aesthetics. 
Who  knows  whether  much  of  their  work  to-day  best  known 
will  be  readable  with  pleasure  a  century  hence? 

It  is,  then,  because  the  poet  summons  us  to  rejoice  and 
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take  delight  that  he  is  teacher  for  all  time.     Delight  in- 
volves reform » 

Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  luminous  cloud. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  subconscious  forces.  We  are  not 
content  till 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice.     (Coleridge^s  *^  Dejection.*') 

Beautiful  things  reproach  us.  They  also  make  us  hope, 
casting  a  glamour  over  us.  They  arouse  aspiration;  they 
inspire* 

But  all  this  is  experienced  more  or  less  unconsciously  by 
the  reader.  Any  ostensible  parade  on  the  part  of  the  poet 
puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  and  practically  renders  it  im- 
possible so  to  affect  htm.  If  the  poet  be  conscious  of  a 
passion  for  bettering  us,  he  is  likely  to  betray  it  somehow. 
At  the  slightest  threat  of  a  benevolent  violence  our  individ- 
uality will  be  offended,  will  prepare  itself  to  repel  aggres- 
sion»  and  perhaps  ever  after  remain  deaf  to  any  and  every 
poetic  charmer.  Without  abandonment  to  it,  the  spell  will 
not  work  its  full  good*  We  cannot  and  must  not  abandon 
ourselves  to  an}^  one  who  is  suspected  of  having  designs 
on  us. 

We  would  answer  then  the  question,  '*  Should  the  poet  be 
a  prophet?''  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  one  proviso,  that  he 
abstain  from  conscious  prophecy*  A  "message**  that  he 
keeps  to  himself,  and  only  allows  to  enter  his  works  so  far 
as  it  will  in  spite  of  himself,  insures  a  certain  passionate 
earnestness,  a  virility  of  tone  and  manner,  a  preternatural 
courage.  For  the  true  prophecies  are  in  everj'  case  the  un- 
conscious and  inevitable  prophecies  delivered,  not  out  of  de- 
sire to  teach  and  improve  us,  but  from  mad  love  of  the  doc- 
trine. 

So  Shelley  is  enraptured  with  his  idealistic  millennial  so- 
cietj%  and  to  him  "The  Spring"  can  mean  naught  else.  He 
gives  us  in  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  the  vision  his  soul  saw 
from  the  summit  of  hope.  He  does  not  argue  with  us. 
Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  refute.  He  offers  us  a  draught 
of  imaginative  wine;  we  accept,  we  quafi;  it  mounts  to  our 
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head,  we  too  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  It  is  a  verita- 
ble Bacchic  madness,  but  ever  after  that  first  deep  draught 
the  beauty  stays  with  us  in  the  blood,  no  matter  how  puerile 
the  philosophy  should  eventually  appear  to  our  cold  intel- 
lects. 

Men  usually  feel  a  potent  solicitation  within  to  fight  for 
their  convictions.  Others,  who  do  not  agree  with  us,  offend 
us  more  or  less.  Either  we  are  intellectually  weaker  than 
they,  to  be  convinced  (overcome)  by  what  does  not  con- 
vince them  (overcome  them),  and  we  are  hurt  in  our  pride. 
Or  they  are  really  convinced,  but  pretend  not  to  be,  that 
they  may  assume  an  air  of  logical  superiority,  and  we  are 
righteously  indignant.  Or,  for  sordid  motives,  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  convinced;  and  so,  getting  our  con- 
science to  side  with  them  against  us,  circumvent  us  perhaps, 
or  at  all  events  are  in  a  position  so  to  do,  and  we  hate  and 
despise  them  by  turns,  Be  these  the  true  reasons  or  not,  it 
iSf  at  all  events,  a  fact  that  we  fight  for  our  convictions  very 
readily. 

The  poet  as  poet  has  no  convictions=-only  victories:  con- 
quests of  the  invading  soul,  leaps  of  enthusiastic  spirit.  For 
such  we  do  not  fight.  We  are  quite  willing  others  should 
not  agree  with  us.  It  seems  natural  that  they  should  not. 
It  flatters  and  delights  us  indeed — the  thought  that  they  do 
not,  cannot.  Those  who  are  thus  not  in  sympathy  with  us, 
we  are  disposed  to  pity.  We  will  softly  smile  if  they  grow 
supercilious  or  overbearing.  We  will  magnanimously  offer 
them,  now  and  then,  a  crumb  from  our  table.  But  mark 
you,  these  **  victories,"  **  conquests,"  *' leaps,"  are  not  opin- 
ions*, they  are  faiths.  We  did  not  climb  to  them  up  any 
ladder  of  reasoning;  we  were  lifted  by  peculiar  experience 
of  soul  or  body,  as  Faust  on  the  mantle  of  the  lost  Helen  a  •, 
We  realize  that  they  are  untransferably  our  own.  Such  are 
the  gospels  of  poets.  Against  such  the  reader  does  not  feel 
disposed  to  reason.  They  are  simply  stated,  shouted,  sung, 
as  faiths — as  personal  faiths*  When  so  sung,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  consent  even  when  he  disagrees.  He  will  speak 
as  Arnold  and  Dowden  of  Shelley.     They  could  not  but 
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feel  his  rapture,  though  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  pitjr 
or  deride  his  faiths;  and  strange  words  of  worship  they 
used  about  him,  that  amuse  the  impartial  reader  who  re- 
members their  impotent  protests. 

And  so  it  is  true,  also,  that  if  he  remains  poet  and  nothing 
more  (or  less^  as  I  should  be  disposed  to  say),  a  poet  has  a 
quite  unrivaled  power  of  rendering  even  the  convictions  he 
cherishes  as  man  fascinating  to  his  readers  of  adverse  opin- 
ions. It  flatters  one  to  agree  with  the  man  who  is  not  eager 
for  proselytes.  We  want  to  penetrate  his  closed  esoteric 
circle.  We  are  piqued,  amazed.  He  is  apparently  indiffer- 
ent to  us.  If  we  can  conscientiously — nay,  we  will  even 
strain  a  point — we  will  bring  ourselves  insensibly  nearer  to 
his  position.  But  all  this  power  to  convince  us  is  only  the 
poet's,  provided  he  be  never  a  pedagogue,  not  even  a  con- 
scious prophet;  provided  he  continue  to  delight  us  with 
beauty,  surreptitiously,  because  unintentionally,  intimating 
his  opinions. 

The  most  astonishing  prophetic  function  of  the  great 
poets  is  one  of  which  they  are  wholly  innocent,  and  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  their  real  prophecies,  or 
with  their  pedagogical  lapses  from  poetry. 

That  Dante  and  Milton  should  have  won  the  leading  rank 
as  theological  doctors  to  the  cultured  laity  among  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  comprehensible  enough.  But 
how  came  the  poems  of  Homer  to  constitute  the  Bible  of 
the  Stoa?  What  justified  the  high  fame,  not  merely  for 
style,  but  spiritual  teaching  and  counsel,  of  the  gentle  Vir- 
gil? These  incredible  offices  were  filled  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  epic  singers,  thanks  to  mystical  interpretations,  never 
critically  legitimate,  but  natural  enough  in  their  way. 

Any  opulent  work  of  the  imagination  must  offer  expres- 
sions, quotable  illustrations  for  as  yet  unborn  thoughts. 
When  an  utterly  new  thing  comes  to  our  notice,  we  search 
our  memory  for  something  in  the  way  resembling  it.  The 
**  new  "  terrifies,  or  at  least  disconcerts,  us.  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  fancy  it  was  once  vaguely  foreseen  or  definitely 
glimpsed  by  the  great  of  soul.     In  other  words,  the  works 


of  the  poets  become,  like  nature,  storehouses  of  symbols. 
Nature  intends  no  more  in  sunrise  than  the  turn  of  earth 
that  permits  the  sun  to  shine  on  our  portion  of  her  surface. 
To  man  the  sunrise  is  a  perpetual  mystery,  a  sacrament. 
If  nature  knows  it,  she  is  doubtless  glad  of  her  unintended 
uses;  gladder  of  them,  perhaps,  than  of  those  she  had  fore- 
seen; for  such  uses  would  be,  so  to  speak,  of  grace  and 
faith  to  her,  not  of  works  and  will. 

Furthermore,  to  the  people  **  authority"  is  *' authority*' 
— nay,  sometimes  *'  notoriety,"  *'fame/*  They  will  quote 
statesmen  on  Homer  or  Church  doctrine.  They  will  quote 
Shakspere  on  the  American  Constitution,  The  authority 
of  the  great  poets,  which  is  really  always  only  issthetic  (in  so 
far  as  they  are  poets),  is  exploited  as  if  it  were  also  ethical, 
philosophic,  political,  theosophic.  To  give  apparent  justifi- 
cations from  already  extant  and  famous  literature  is  help- 
ful to  the  bewildered  student  of  the  novel  and  strange. 
We  are  even  (when  we  know  in  what  department  the  quoted 
master  is  really  authorit}^  when  we  are  sure  we  should  as 
little  care  to  consult  him  on  the  matter  in  hand  as  we  should 
a  bacteriologist  on  the  best  colonial  policy  for  the  United 
States)  yet  even  w^e  (and  I  care  not  whom  I  include  in  the 
plural  pronoun)  are  much  more  impressed  than  we  should 
care  to  admit  by  an  apt  quotation  from  a  familiar  work !  No 
wonder,  then,  that  prophets  have  made  prodigious  and  not 
always  scrupulous  use  of  the  poets ;  no  wonder  that  so  much 
is  eloquentl}^  read  out  of  them,  after  it  has  been  elaborately 
read  into  them. 

Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  prophet,  even  when  he 
reads  out  of  the  poet  (or  prophet)  what  the  true  critic — that 
is,  the  conscientious  reader — knows  is  not  there,  must  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  accused  of  fraud. 

Some  verbal  or  subtle  thought  associations,  some  misun- 
derstanding of  the  author's  purport  (due  to  drift  from  orig- 
inal sense  moorings  of  his  words),  brought  to  the  birth  w^hat 
in  the  reader's  mind  was  living  a  fetal  existence.  Midwife 
Socrates  w*as  readily  mistaken  for  Father  Zeus !  The  poet 
who  became  the  means  of  revealing  a  thought  is  supposed 
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to  have  had  it  first.  How  could  he  impart  what  was  not  his? 
If  the  expression  of  the  thought  is  not  clear  and  definite,  the 
grateful  reader  apologizes  for  his  master.  He  had  (that 
master)  to  conceal  this  perilous  thought  from  an  unready 
w^orldl  He  couldn't  utter  it  more  distinctly,  because  lan- 
guage, being  the  product  of  the  average  mind^  furnished  no 
suitable  means.  Hence  the  injected  message.  So  the  poet 
is  made  to  have  builded  better  (or  worse,  perchance)  than 
he  knew  !  Old  wines,  old  friends,  old  poets!  At  all  events 
it  is  likely  that  if  the  old  poets  be  *^  best  *'  we  have  done  not  a 
little  ourselves  by  frequent  perusals  and  tender  broodings 
over  the  line,  by  breathing  the  spirit  of  our  lives  into  their 
red  clay,  to  make  them  *'  best"  to  us. 

But  what  advantages  does  the  poetic  method  give  for  suc- 
cess in  the  prophetic  work?  In  what  sense  may  a  poet  be 
expected  to  have  a  prophetic  word  of  his  own?  Poets 
change,  guided  by  the  aesthetic  impulse,  great  men  into 
heroes.  Their  power  to  please  with  imagination,  fancy* 
diction,  is  ascribed  unwittingly  to  the  theme  of  which  they 
sing.  So  they  glorify  whatever  they  mention.  Not  necessa- 
rily, nor  indeed  often,  are  the  moral  judnrments  they  give  cur- 
rency to,  their  own.  They  have  accepted  them*  But  they 
have  alchemical  power  to  make  generally  acceptable  what- 
ever they  accept*  They  receive  the  brass  of  fact,  or  opin-* 
ion,  and  hand  it  on  as  the  gold  of  beautiful  myth.  Nay, 
they  will  carry  a  truth  down  the  ages  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Though  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  do  not  hear,  yet  he  hands 
on  the  tradition  intact;  and  sometime  the  deaf  themselves 
will  have  their  ears  unstopped,  hear  and  understand.  A 
parable  will  utter  across  centuries  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice the  doctrine  in  original  simplicity.  In  an  abstract  the- 
sis you  can  interpolate  your  sentiments  so  as  to  change  the 
course  of  the  argument.  But  the  parable  is  beautiful  and 
defies  sacrilege. 

But  more  than  we  have  so  far  admitted  belongs  by  right 
to  the  poet.  How  came  John  Milton  to  make  a  hero  of  Sa- 
tan? He  did  not.  His  Satan  was  already  a  hero.  He  was 
only  not  considered  such.     The  contemporary  ethical  the- 
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Dries  had  no  room  for  certain  virtues  which  practically  every 

worthy  Puritan  admired  and  desired.  Still  they  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact*  outside  of  his  religious  ken.  Milton's  verse 
revealed  the  essential  Puritan  virtues  in  Satan,  and  Milton's 
hero  preached  over  the  shoulder — nay,  over  the  head — ^of 
John  Milton  himself. 

Now  this  and  all  similar  cases  are  explicable  only  by  the 
freedom  of  the  poet.  In  the  so-called  license  (to  put  it  par- 
adoxically) resides  his  virtue — as  in  Samson's  long  hair  his 
strength. 

The  poet  is  not  locked  in  logical  fetters  attached  to  ac- 
cepted premises.  So-called  laws  often  are  inhospitable  to 
newly  discovered  facts.  The  premises,  then,  glibly  as- 
sumed are  false.  Rigorous  logic  would  lead  into  error. 
But  instinct,  in  the  poetic  abeyance  of  logic,  may  lead  to 
truth. 

The  poet  is  under  no  obligation  to  make  his  intuitions 
(or  fancies)  harmonize  with  his  world  of  personal  or  pro- 
fessional convictions.  He  is  therefore  free  from  himself, 
his  pride,  his  prejudice;  he  can  afford  to  be  inconsistent 
without  forfeiting  self-respect.  Hence  he  can  be  impartial 
in  his  survey  of  exceptional  facts;  he  may  as  poet  altogether 
outsoar  the  man.  Wordsworth^  the  poet,  may  take  French 
leave  of  Wordsworth,  postmaster  and  laureate. 

The  poet  has  no  objection  to  the  novel,  as  such.  The 
poet's  office  is  to  delight.  The  *'  new"  often  elicits  won- 
der. Wonder  is  next  of  kin  to  worship.  The  reader 
comes  to  the  new  with  fresh  senses  and  ket:n  mind.  Hence 
the  poet  is  tempted,  because  he  is  a  poet,  to  set  the  **  new  " 
in  relief.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  to  advantage-  Truth  may 
be  discovered. 

But  the  poet  is,  not  only  as  poet,  often  the  pioneer  of  the 
scientist  or  philosopher,  and  the  suggester  of  divine  mes- 
sages to  prophets.  He  furnishes  the  prophet  with  they"^r/s 
of  the  inner  life.  Experiences  of  soul  cannot  be  got  as  de- 
liberate experiments  in  a  psychological  laboratory.  The 
prophet  is,  as  prophet,  intense,  partial,  biased,  enthusiastic, 
and  exclusive.     This  must  be  for  the  sake  of  his  effective- 
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ness.  The  poet's  epic  or  dramatic  impartiality — ^his  joy  in 
the  destruction  of  the  hero  and  of  the  salvation  of  the  mean 
man,  if  the  beauty  of  the  plot  require  them — render  the  poet 
fit  to  present  the  inner  life  with  benign  and  sometimes  sub- 
lime faithfulness  to  truth.  It  gives  him  an  insight  that  may 
penetrate  the  darkest  corners*  He  must  sympathetically, 
as  poet,  enter  his  villains.  He  must  be  as  tolerant  as  the  sun. 
He  must  love  with  God's  creative  and  redemptive  love.  A 
Browning  alone  can  give  us  a  Guido  and  a  Pompilia. 
So  Browning,  being  a  poet,  is  a  prophet  of  the  soul. 
Shakspere  gives  us  his  Brutus,  his  Cordelia,  his  Shylock^ 
his  Lady  Macbeth^ — and  he  too  is  a  prophet* 

Further  than  this,  not  only  does  the  poet  preach  the  'Move 
of  humanity''  from  Homer  with  his  Achilles  to  Ibsen  with 
his  Brandy  but  the  poets  all  are  prophets  of  the  apotheosis  of 
man.  You  doubt  it?  Leopardi,  after  pessimistic  medita- 
tion, chants  in  direst  earnest  of  the  contemptibleness  of  man, 
and  preaches  so  that  all  are  forced  to  heed  the  greatness  of 
Leopardi,  But  Leopardi  is  a  man.  And  we  are  men.  So 
after  all  he  has  given  us  a  ptean  on  the  nobility  and  the 
spiritual  destiny  of  humanitj'I 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  poet  exercises 
often  the  very  predictive  function  of  the  prophet.  Atheorj' 
of  life  is  imaginatively  applied  to  imaginary  men  and  women, 
in  fictitious  conditions.  In  the  whir!  and  wash  of  time  these 
conditions  become  actual*  Men  and  women,  like  those  of 
the  poet's  imagining,  find  themselves  in  similar  conditions, 
and  they  see  their  most  intimate  thoughts,  their  most  elusi\'e 
feelings,  their  most  secret  deeds  all  foretold.  The  destiny 
of  humanity  is  read  with  eyes,  eager  and  astonished,  moist 
with  gratitude,  in  the  works  of  the  poet  who  foreknew  with- 
out foreknowledge — at  whose  ear  sat  Fate  his  close- veiled 
confidante^ — and  the  Fate  that  sat  there,  pouring  into  his  ear 
the  future  was,  after  all,  the  Muse  of  the  happy  Poet. 

William  Norman  GtrtHRiB. 

[NoTK. — ^The  above  piper  was  prepared  for  the  last  Church  Con|^ef««— 
Editor.] 
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DEMOCRATIC  CRITICISM. 

Two  modes  of  criticism  have  been  developed  in  the  his- 
torj'  of  judgment  which  may  be  designated  by  the  terms  **  ar- 
istocratic" and  "democratic,**  on  the  ground  that  as  the  art 
of  an  aristocracy  is  the  product  of  an  exclusive  cuhure,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  accompanying  criticism  is  to  develop  and  discipline 
**  good  taste/'  and  as  the  art  of  a  democracy  is  an  outcome 
of  generous  human  impulses,  the  aim  of  its  criticism  is  to 
increase  and  fortify  personality. 

In  a  **  classic"  age,  the  ideal  of  which  is  to  have  and  be 
the  "best,"  the  fine  arts  are  patronized  and  enjoyed  in  the 
interests  of  an  intellectual  and  special  culture.  The  reader 
of  books,  reclining  at  ease  in  his  library  chair,  assume.s  the 
judicial  attitude  and  essays  to  find  that  in  the  book  which 
accords  with  **good  taste"  and  **  right  reason."  He  con- 
cerns himself  largely  with  questions  of  taste,  matters  of 
stj^le,  and  principles  of  correct  composition.  A  Matthew 
Arnold  selects  a  line  from  Dante  and  one  from  Chaucer  and 
uses  them  as  touchstones  of  propriety.  The  aesthetic  can- 
ons that  support  this  criticism  relate  to  principles  of  refine- 
ment^  selection,  symmetry,  balance  and  proportion,  the  gen- 
eral effects,  that  is,  involved  in  the  standard  classical  canon 
of  order  in  variety. 

The  classical  canon  was  a  rule  of  temperance.  The 
Greeks  lived  resolutely  in  the  whole,  loving  equally  truth 
and  beauty  and  goodness,  proportioning  the  play  of  each 
facultj^  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  total  effect  of  life.  With 
the  authority  of  their  matchless  achievements  they  imposed 
upon  all  succeeding  art  and  criticism  an  aesthetics  corre- 
sponding to  their  ethics. 

But  the  classical  ideal  of  perfection,  as  it  has  received  ap- 
plication in  the  modern  world,  is  an  ethics  of  restriction* 
Intellectualism  dominates  the  process.  To-day  to  be  cul- 
tured in  the  classical  sense  means  to  be  intellectually  refined 
and  polished  and  to  have  the  impulses  of  the  heart  well  un- 
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der  the  control  of  the  head.  To  be  socially  aristocraoc 
means  to  seek  the  attainment  that  only  the  few  can  achieve 
and  to  abhor  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  that  attach  to  the 
general  mass.  So  to  be  critically  aristocratic  is  to  love  the 
good  form  and  grand  manner  that  spring  from  a  preroga- 
tived  culture  and  to  detest  the  imperfections  that  belong  to 
universal  and  humanistic  art. 

The  first  great  force  that  affected  aesthetics  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  exclusory  canon  of  culture  was  Christianity. 
Christ  directed  the  sight  of  the  world  away  from  the  exter- 
nal to  the  truth  of  the  inner  life.  The  beauty  of  his  religion 
is  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  contest  between  the  two 
principles  of  beauty  is  well  illustrated  in  "  Quo  Vadis/'  by 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  which  may  be  read  as  an  allegory  of 
the  struggle  between  sense  and  soul  in  the  transition  period 
from  paganism  to  Christianity.  Greek  poetrj"  and  beauty 
passed  with  the  death  of  Petronius  and  Eunice,  but  a  higher 
poetry  and  beauty  was  born  at  the  marriage  of  Vinicius  and 
Lygia,  "  Whoso  loves  beauty  is  unable  to  love  deformitj^'* 
said  Petronius,  the  arbiter  of  elegance.  But  in  the  mind  of 
Vinicius  was  generated  the  idea  that  another  beauty  resided 
in  the  world,  a  beauty  immensely  pure,  even  though  de- 
formed, in  which  a  soul  abides. 

The  next  considerable  force  that  tended  to  modify  the 
classical  standards  was  science.  Instead  of  the  cultured 
man,  science  rewards  the  knowing  man;  and  instead  of  the 
art  of  '*  good  form,"  it  advocates  an  art  of  true  fact.  lo 
one  sense  science  is  an  apotheosis  of  the  commonplace* 
It  exalts  comprehensiveness.  From  its  microscope,  pierc- 
ing inward  to  the  atom,  and  from  its  telescope,  pointing  out- 
ward to  the  star,  nothing  is  excluded  that  is  inclusive.  The 
love  of  pure  truth  which  science  has  engendered,  and  the 
truer  view  of  the  constitution  of  things  which  knowledge 
has  brought,  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  both  artistic 
production  and  criticism.  The  first  great  result  of  science 
was  the  dispossession  of  the  field  of  art  of  its  conventional 
themes  and  the  substitution  of  realities  in  their  stead.  Paint- 
ing and  literature,  the  representative  arts,  have  been  the  arts 
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especially  affected.  The  wearj^  round  of  madonnas  and 
saints  that  the  Church  required  of  its  pietistic  painters  gave 
way  before  the  awakened  enthusiasm  of  men  for  the  com- 
mon sights  of  the  town  and  woodland — '*  the  shapes  of 
things,  their  colors,  lights,  and  shades,  changes,  surprises." 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  was  in  too  early  revolt  against  the  reli- 
gious theme  to  establish  a  method,  but  still  in  his  ideas  he 
was  a  precursor  of  scientific  landscape  art.  Browning  in 
his  poem  on  this  artist  makes  the  painter  monk  say  to  his 
captors,  the  constables  of  Florence: 

Do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or  no, 
For  this  fair  town's  face,  yonder  river^s  line, 
The  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky  above^ 
Much  more  the  figures  of  man,  woman,  child, 
These  arc  the  frame  to?     What's  it  all  about? 
To  be  passed  over,  despised?  or  dwelt  upon. 
Wondered  at? 

If  science  had  not  then  come  in  to  answer  this  question 
"What's  it  all  about?"  and  to  construct  a  new  and  vital 
mytholog}'  of  nature,  we  might  still  be  admiring  St.  Law- 
rence toasting  on  the  irons,  or  Jerome  beating  with  a  stone 
his  poor  old  breast. 

In  literature  science  has  rendered  nugatory  for  modern 
service  the  whole  body  of  imaginative  myths  and  fictions. 
"Geology/*  says  Professor  Chamberlain,  **  has  dispos- 
sessed Hades.  A  great  field  of  gloomy  imagery  is  gone- 
Dante's  'Inferno'  is  a  literary  phenomenon  that  will  never 
recur.  On  the  earth  the  whole  category  of  ghosts  and 
witches,  of  demons  and  dragons,  of  elves  and  fairies  are 
gone,  and  the  literary  function  thej'  subserved  is  destroyed. 
The  •  Hamlet '  of  the  future  may  have  its  Hamlet,  but  not  its 
ghost.  Astronomy  has  swept  away  the  mythic  heavens  and 
destroyed  still  richer  and  brighter  fields  of  imagery.  Auro- 
ra and  Phoebus  and  the  crystalline  sphere  are  gone.  The 
curtain  of  the  heavens  has  been  folded  up  and  laid  away  as 
the  garments  of  our  children,  as  things  loved  but  outgrown. 
Olympus  is  gone.  Milton's  cosmos,  equally  with  his  chaos, 
is  only  a  picture  of  the  past.  The  richest  imagery  of  all 
past  literature  has  lost  its  power  save  as  the  glory  of  the 
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past.  And  this  simply  because  it  was  not  true/*  Truth  is 
indeed  the  key  word  of  science.  To  this  everything  is  sac- 
rificed. But  while  old  things  have  passed  away,  a  new  liter- 
ary heaven  and  earth  are  being  createdt  and  upon  the  new 
materials  imagination  proposes  to  work  with  the  old  potency 
and  charm  and  idealization.  Whitman  speaks  the  word  of 
the  modern  in  his  declaration  that  '*  the  true  use  for  imagina- 
tive faculty  of  modern  times  is  to  give  ultimate  vivification  to 
facts,  to  science,  and  to  common  lives,  endowing  them  with 
the  glories  and  final  illustriousness  which  belong  to  every 
real  thing  and  to  real  things  only.  Without  that  ultimate 
vivification  which  the  poet  or  other  artist  alone  can  gi%T, 
reality  would  seem  incomplete,  and  science,  democracy,  and 
life  itself  finally  in  vain.'*  If  facts  are  to  be  made  into  art, 
the  one  factor  necessarj*  is  the  sufficient  artist  to  har\^est, 
grind,  knead,  and  bake  the  facts.  After  the  success  of 
Emerson »  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Whitman  in  handling 
scientific  material  there  need  be  no  fear  of  default  in  imagi* 
native  creation  in  art.  It  may  be  that  the  actual  knowledge 
we  shall  gain  of  the  visible  universe  will  make  the  fictions  of 
fancy  comparatively  petty  and  jejune.  How  sublime  arc 
the  heavens  to  Whitman!  Can  fancy  exceed  this  simple 
statement: 

I  open  my  scuttle  at  night  and  see  the  far-sprinkled  systems; 

And  all  I  sec^  multiplied  as  high  as  I  can  cipheff  edge  but  the  lim 

of  the  f*irther  systems. 
W'ider  and  wider  they  spread^  ejcpanding,  always  expanding* 
Outward  and  outward  and  forever  outward. 
My  sun  has  his  sun,  and  round  him  obediently  wheels; 
He  joins  with  his  partners  a  group  of  superior  circuit; 
And  greater  sets  follow,  making  specks  of  the  greate&t  Inside  them* 
See  ever  so  far,  there  is  limitless  space  outside  of  that. 
Count  ever  so  muchf  there  is  limitless  time  around  that. 

With  this  introduction  of  scientific  fact  into  the  productive 
field,  the  intrusion  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  realm  of  criti- 
cism could  hardly  be  avoided.  Something  was  needed  to 
recover  criticism  from  its  **  primrose  path  of  dalliance  "  aod 
to  give  it  serious  content.  For  the  criticism  of  taste,  during 
the  period  of  declining  aristocracy,  had  become  mere  dilei* 
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Eantism,  mere  tasting  and  relishing  and  objecting;  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Freeman  '*  mere  chatter  about  Shelley," 
or  in  the  phrase  of  a  still  severer  castigator  of  cultured  meth- 
ods, Professor  Gildersleeve,  "  mere  sensibility  and  opulent 
phraseology/'  '*  finical  fault-finding/'  or  "sympathetic 
phrasemongery/ '  In  the  face  of  such  incompetency  scienct:, 
with  its  inductive  method,  its  conception  of  law,  had  no  difR- 
cult)'  in  bringing  the  artistic  world  to  a  new  point  of  view. 
The  general  effect  of  scientific  methods  and  ideas  upon  aes- 
thetics has  been  to  advance  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  to 
adopt  relative  for  absolute  standards,  to  emphasize  matter  in- 
stead of  manner,  and  to  introduce  notions  of  life  and  growth, 
*•  Before  all  else/'  says  Professor  Dowden,  an  exponent  of 
scientific  interpretation,  '*  the  effort  of  criticism  in  our  time 
has  been  to  see  things  as  they  are,  without  partiality,  without 
obtrusion  of  personal  liking  or  disliking,  without  the  imper- 
tinence of  blame  or  applause."  Perhaps  of  greater  signifi- 
cance has  been  the  recognition  of  law^  which  has  lifted  the 
study  of  art  out  of  the  dominion  of  elegant  trifling  and  allied 
it  to  the  important  sciences  of  life  and  mind*  Specifically, 
three  schools  of  study  have  arisen  under  the  domination  of 
the  scientific  spirit:  first,  the  investigators  who  undertake 
the  **  higher  criticism"  of  texts  and  deal  narrowly  with 
questions  of  fact;  second^  the  inductive  interpreters  who 
work  broadly  with  the  factors  of  age,  race,  and  environ- 
ment, evolution  and  personal  force,  or  w^ho  scrutinize  spe- 
cific compositions  to  determine  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion; third,  the  ''comparative'*  group,  who  conceive  litera- 
ture as  one  of  the  provinces  of  universal  nature,  whose  aim 
is  to  compare  literatures,  to  study  origins,  the  development 
and  diffusion  of  literary  themes  and  forms,  to  group  the 
whole  body  of  literary  facts  according  to  natural  lines  of  ev- 
olution, and  to  write  the  history  of  man  in  so  far  as  that  his- 
tory is  reflected  in  his  imaginative  creations. 

Contemporary  w*ith  the  seething  intellectual  movement 
which  brought  science  to  birth,  a  mightier  and  more  exten- 
sive social  revolution  created  the  second  of  the  modern  Ti- 
tans, democracy' .  Democracy,  operating  both  as  a  destruc- 
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tive  and  a  constructive  force,  was  destined  from  the  first 
effectually  to  destroy  the  monarchic  and  feudal  position,  to 
modify  or  supplement  the  ideas  and  methods  of  science, 
and  to  start  the  critical  world  toward  a  new  point  of  view. 

The  general  significance  of  the  democratic  movement  in 
art  is  well  expressed  by  Edward  Carpenter  in  his  poem 
"Towards  Democracy:" 

Art  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  life; 

The  old  canons  fail ;  her  tutelage  completed,  ske  becomes  equivalent  to 
Nature^  and  hangs  her  curtains  continuous  with  the  clouds  and  wa- 
terfalls. 

The  form  of  man  emerges  in  all  objects^  bafHing  the  old  classifications 
and  definitions.     .     .     . 

The  old  ties  giving  way  beneath  the  strain,  and  the  great  pent  heart 
heaving  as  though  it  would  break — 

At  the  sound  of  the  new  word  spoken, 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  **  democracy.** 

Wholly  indifferent  to  the  outcry  of  a  privileged  culture, 
democracy  has  brought  about  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of 
art  in  three  directions.  In  another  paper  I  have  spoken  of 
the  inclosure  in  the  field  of  art,  through  the  growth  of  the 
modern  spirit,  of  the  average  and  the  universal  man.  Dem- 
ocratic art  has  taken  for  its  set  purpose  to  unfold  the  beau- 
ties inherent  in  the  people  and  to  declare  the  glory  of  the 
daily  walk  and  trade.  Two  features  of  the  movement  which 
have  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  art  remain  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  distinction  drawn  by  aristocratic  culture  between 
the  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts,  is  losing  its  force.  The 
removal  of  boundary  lines  does  not  point  to  the  abasement 
and  vulgarization  of  the  fine  arts,  but  signifies  rather  a  radi- 
cal and  violent  reversal  in  aesthetic  theory.  The  grounds  of 
art  are  shifting  from  outward  formalism  to  some  principle  re- 
lating to  subjective  play  and  life.  The  artist  is  the  maker, 
the  free  creator,  who  molds  materials  of  many  kinds  to  the 
end  of  pleasure  and  self-realization.  When  the  industrial 
artist  works  under  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  self-reali- 
zation, he  ceases  to  be  a  slave  to  commerce  and  production, 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  fine  artist  as  well  as  to  his  re- 
wards in  joyous  existence — the  rewards  that  the  divine  artist 
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gets»  in  his  own  creations.  Not  a  perfect  object  but  a  per- 
fected man,  not  a  rigid  definition  but  a  fluid  personality,  is 
the  end  of  socialistic  art. 

The  one  mind  that  has  penetrated  the  waste  bewilderment 
of  the  industrial  world,  understood  its  tendencies*  and  solved 
the  problem  of  its  emancipation,  is  William  Morris,  whose 
career  as  poet,  master  workman  and  socialist  has  been  deter- 
mined by  his  conversion  and  subsequent  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  democratic  art.  Morris'  great  life  work  has  not 
been  his  poems  but  his  theory  of  life.  The  redemption  of 
the  toiling  masses  of  men  from  themselves,  their  environment 
and  their  actual  oppressors,  by  a  life  expanding  toward  an 
ideal  beaut}^  to  be  realized  in  every  activity  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest — this  has  been  the  end  for  which  the  poet  la- 
bored. His  desire  to  return  art  (by  which  he  meant  the 
pleasure  of  life)  to  the  people  explains  his  abandonment  of 
his  early  tyrics  and  epics,  his  espousal  of  socialism  as  a  means 
of  redemption,  and  his  industrial  experiments  in  proof  of  the 
easy  alliance  of  beauty  and  life. 

The  propositions  of  industrial  aesthetics  may  be  briefly 
formulated  in  the  following  terms:  first,  beauty  and  art  are 
no  mere  accidents  of  human  life,  w^hich  people  can  take  or 
leave  as  they  choose,  but  a  positive  necessity  of  concrete  liv- 
ing— unless  men  are  content  to  exist  in  a  manner  less  than 
the  highest.  Second,  beauty  is  a  subjective  effect  and  to  be 
defined  in  terms  of  pleasure.  And  the  highest  pleasure  is 
that  which  arises  when  an  artist  is  given  permission  to  set 
forth  freely  in  forms  that  which  his  mind  conceives,  **That 
thing/*  said  Morris,  *^  which  I  understand  by  real  art  is  the 
expression  by  man  of  his  pleasure  in  labor."  Third,  grant- 
ing the  pleasure  of  life  to  be  the  essence  of  beauty,  how  can 
beauty  be  universally  realized?  How  but  by  the  association 
of  beauty  and  that  which  is  commonest  and  nearest,  the  la- 
bor of  the  human  hand?  Labor  is  not  rightly  a  preparation 
for  Hving  but  a  consecrated  means  of  living.  Labor  be- 
comes life  when  it  is  in  the  direction  of  a  man's  will. 
Structure  should  arise  out  of  the  souL  Decoration  is  the 
expression  of  man's  pleasure  in  w^ork,  the  play  of  the  hand 
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in  free  activity.  The  pleasure  that  the  fine  artist  enjoys  re- 
turns to  the  people  when  the  people  in  their  turn  learn  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  their  daily  work  with  the  artist's  freedom 
and  to  the  end  of  self-realization ,  Then  are  art  and  labor  as- 
sociated to  the  consecration  of  each,  and  modern  industrialism 
emancipated  from  its  slavish  subjection  to  a  machine  and  a 
product.  The  popularization  of  art  involves  the  two  factors, 
the  return  of  creation  to  that  which  man  must  perforce  make 
and  the  return  of  pleasure  to  that  which  man  must  perforce 
use. 

The  association  of  art  and  labor  is  no  new  experience  in 
the  race's  history.  The  life  of  the  people  of  Japan  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  illustration  of  the  powder  of  beauty  to  en- 
hance  the  pleasure  of  living.  Among  the  Japanese  the  love 
of  art  is  innate,  its  production  universal.  Labor  of  e\'ery 
kind,  even  to  the  tilling  of  a  tiny  plot  of  ground  or  the  build- 
ing of  their  modest  homes,  is  done  as  much  to  give  delight 
in  contemplation  as  to  supply  the  gross  needs  of  daily  exist- 
ence. The  common  articles  of  use  bear  the  impress  of 
artistic  fingers.  They  are  made  to  strike  the  senses  by  their 
beauty  as  the  first  effect  of  their  use.  Care  is  taken  to 
build  the  home  that  it  may  command  an  ample  view  of  the 
country  side.  The  charm  of  their  towns  lies  in  their  location 
and  in  the  design  of  street  and  garden  and  grove.  The  peo- 
ple of  Japan  have  no  rest  day,  no  Sunday  or  saints*  days — 
what  need  have  they  to  escape  from  toil  when  labor  is  itself 
a  blessing?  Living  for  beauty  is  life  in  the  direction  of  com- 
plete satisfaction.  They  are  not  in  bondage  as  Western  na- 
tions are  to  any  system  of  superfluous  wants.  Nature  is 
made  subservient  to  their  aesthetic  impulses.  Their  appro- 
priation of  the  world  is  not  mechanical  but  personaL  When 
a  tree  blossoms  and  flowers  bloom  an  ecstacy  is  felt  by  the 
farmer,  not  at  the  prospective  crop  but  at  the  immediate 
spectacle.  A  bird  is  held  in  regard  for  its  song  and  plum- 
age. A  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  the  celestial  paradise. 
They  have  exorcised  the  demon  of  hurry.  They  live  for 
their  ideals,  working  with  loving  care  upon  mtnuh'a  which 
seem  to  the  Western  mind  incompatible  with  the  serious 
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business  of  life,  the  making  fame,  wealth,  leisure  luxury. 
The  result  is  that  the  poorest  endure  an  otherwise  burden- 
some lot  with  equanimity  because  of  the  satisfaction  beauty 
affords  the  finest  instincts.  As  a  race  the  Japanese,  in  the 
land  of  flowers,  are  simple  in  their  modes  of  life,  quick  in 
intellitrence,  gentle  in  character,  elastic  in  temperament, 
juvenescent  in  feeling — a  race  kept  ever  young  by  their  love 
of  beauty* 

Among  European  peoples  there  was  a  time  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  art  and  labor  had  their  due  association.  That 
was  the  short,  brilliant  period  when  labor,  having  won  its 
freedom,  expended  its  energies  in  the  erection  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  **  In  the  twelfth  century,"  said  William  Morris, 
recounting  the  struggle  for  freedom,  **the  actual  handi- 
craftsmen found  themselves  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  earlier  associations  of  freemen  which  were 
the  suiHivals  from  the  tribal  society  of  Europe ;  in  the  teeth 
of  these  exclusive  and  aristocratic  municipalities  the  handi- 
craftsmen had  associated  themselves  into  guilds  of  craft, 
and  were  claiming  their  freedom  from  legal  and  arbitrary 
oppression  and  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  towns;  by 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  had  conquered  the 
position  everywhere,  and  within  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years 
the  governors  of  the  free  towns  were  the  delegates  of  the 
craft  guilds  and  all  handicraft  was  included  in  their  associa- 
tions. This  period  of  their  triumph,  marked  amid  other 
events  by  the  battle  of  Courtrai,  where  the  chivalry  of 
France  turned  their  backs  in  flight  before  the  Flemish 
weavers,  was  the  period  during  which  Gothic  architecture 
reached  its  zenith/'  The  glory  of  Gothic  architecture  lies 
in  the  association  of  art  and  labor  in  construction:  labor 
was  free,  and  free  labor  issued  in  glorious  art. 

In  like  manner  the  struggle  of  the  modern  world  to  gain 
its  industrial  independence  is  leading  directly  toward  artis- 
tic constructiveness.  Every  gain  in  freedom  means  a  step 
forward  in  art.  The  issue  of  the  industrial  battle  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  history.  For  in  it  are  wrapped  up  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  universal  art.     It  is  not  possible  that  the  inter- 
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ests  of  men  can  be  for  very  long  confined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  energies  alone. 

The  principles  of  industrial  aesthetics,  and  conspicuously 
the  canon  of  the  pleasure  of  life»  are  fortified  and  proved  by 
the  result  of  scientific  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the 
artistic  impulse.  Evolotionary  cesthetics  points  to  a  concep- 
tion of  art  as  the  outcome  and  embodiment  of  the  freer  and 
higher  activities  of  being.  By  means  of  the  principle  of 
play,  first  suggested  by  Schiller,  but  for  which  in  tliis  con- 
nection the  name  of  Herbert  Spencer  stands,  the  origin  of 
art  in  primitive  man  is  intelligibly  explained.  Briefly  stated, 
the  knowledge  prevails  that  art  has  its  origin  when  the  race 
had  reached  that  stage  of  culture  that  it  could  rise  above 
mere  phj^sical  necessity  and  gratify  tlie  instincts  and  feel- 
ings just  dawning  into  consciousness  by  engaging  in  free 
**play/'  Play  as  a  form  of  more  or  less  spontaneous  ex- 
pression, implies  freedom  from  physical  needs»  an  excess  of 
life  functioning,  some  conscious  satisfaction,  and  a  certain 
power  of  abstraction*  When  play  came  to  be  consciously 
regulated  under  some  principle  of  order,  and  conducted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  higher  instincts  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
sense  of  spiritual  significance  in  material  things,  the  long 
process  of  art  began. 

Evolutionary  aesthetics  agrees  with  the  propositions  of  in- 
dustrial aesthetics  in  regard  to  the  primal  principle  of  the  im- 
portance of  beauty  in  life.  In  play  primitive  man,  engaging  in 
an  ideal  exercise,  brought  into  activity,  and  therefore  into  full* 
er  consciousness,  the  various  ideal  faculties  of  his  being.  It 
would  seem  that  art,  considered  in  its  aspect  of  play,  is  the  goal 
of  all  life.  As  Schiller  says,  man  *'only  plays  when  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term  he  is  man,  and  he  is  only  complete- 
ly man  when  he  plays."  Evolutionary  advance  is  along  the 
line  of  the  selection  and  survival  of  beauty.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  theories  is  even  closer  in  respect  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  artistic  instinct  and  the  corresponding  need  of 
every  human  being  to  become  a  free  creator  if  he  is  to  Xixt 
the  life  designed  by  nature  and  advance  himself  into  higher 
forms  of  spiritual  godlikeness*     The  play  of  evolutionary- 
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aesthetics  is  the  pleasure  of  industrial  aesthetics,  and  play  and 
pleasure  are  Just  so  much  of  spiritual  significance  added  to 
life  and  labor.  A  third  aspect  of  the  general  question  ap- 
pears in  what  may  be  called  educational  aesthetics,  meaning 
by  this  the  theory  of  beauty  that  concurs  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  the  new  education.  The  new  educa- 
tion differs  from  the  old  in  regard  to  purpose  and  means. 
The  education  of  the  past  has  been  in  a  great  measure  spe- 
cial and  aristocratic.  The  feudal  system  evolved  a  curricu- 
lum directed  to  the  shaping  of  a  gentleman,  a  dignified  and 
exalted  object,  and  the  gentleman  in  his  turn  took  care  to 
preserv^e  his  position  by  insuring  general  ignorance  on  the 
side  of  the  masses  and  a  special  culture  for  himself  and  fel- 
lows. The  means  employed  was  an  exclusive  school  with 
its  classical  studies  and  its  formal  discipline.  Though  so- 
cial conditions  changed  from  century  to  century,  and  the 
world  at  large  grew  slowly  democratic,  the  school  remained 
a  stronghold  of  the  nobility  and  retained  its  feudal  forms 
and  traditions.  Almost  to  the  present  day  the  school  has 
educated  its  pupils  intellectually  and  prepared  them  to 
live  in  an  aristocracy-  It  has  left  them  selfish  and  de- 
stroyed sympathy  and  the  spirit  of  good  will.  So  far  as 
this  education  was  aesthetic  it  followed  the  classical  canon 
of  culture*  the  canon  of  selection  and  refinement.  To 
strive  for  selection  and  refinement  in  an  age  of  humanity, 
to  separate  men  from  each  other  when  the  conditions  of 
social  happiness  require  association,  is  to  leave  life  bare  and 
barren.  An  education  formed  on  the  lines  and  principles 
of  a  Greek  temple  is  too  narrow,  perfect,  and  exclusive  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  era  of  expansion.  Mutterings  of  dis- 
content have  recently  been  heard  from  some  who  recognize 
the  failure  of  the  dogma  of  discipline  and  who  have  visions 
of  the  future  of  good  wilL  A  prominent  educator,  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Butterworth,  has  recently  voiced  this  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction:  **Our  schools  have  followed  too  largely  the 
monarchical  idea,  and  too  little  the  plan  of  self-government, 
which  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Republic.  We  look  out 
on  the  moral  conditions  of  the  people  with  alarm,  and  there 
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comes  to  the  prophetic  souls  the  strong  conviction  that  we 
must  have  a  new  order  of  universal  education — an  educa- 
tion that  tends  to  character  on  the  principle  that  *  power 
lies  in  the  ultimates' — to  make  a  new  generation  to  meet 
the  higher  demands  of  the  age."  The  age  demands  char- 
acter, not  merely  kno%vledge  or  discipline.  It  demands  a 
full-rounded  personality,  capable  of  responding  to  the  myriad  ^\ 
appeals  of  environment,  equipped  for  sensation,  feeling,  ^| 
thought,  and  conduct.  It  demands  an  education  that  shall  ^^ 
be  social  in  its  forms  and  altruistic  in  its  motives.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  present  modes  is  further  enforced  by  Mr.  But- 
terworth;  **  Our  present  system  of  elementary  education 
does  not  rise  to  the  moral  requirements  of  the  age;  it  stands 
too  largely  for  the  development  of  memory  for  the  purpose 
of  mere  money-making,  to  the  neglect  of  the  nobler  spirit- 
ual faculties.  It  too  often  leaves  out  the  cultivation  of  llie 
heart  and  the  training  of  the  hand,  the  quickening  of  con- 
science and  the  growth  of  the  moral  perception.  Such  a 
system  is  not  education  in  any  large  sense ;  it  is  what  Pesta- 
lozzi  called  *mere  instruction/  The  education  that  makes 
character,  indi%^idual  and  national,  begins  with  the  heart, 
the  conscience,  and  the  imagination.**  Another  censure  <rf 
like  import  has  been  rendered  b}^  Josephine  Locke:  '•  Our 
education  has  been  too  mathematical  and  too  analytic;  it 
has  trained  the  individual  for  self-preservation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  relationship  to  his  fellows.  It  has  blinded  him 
to  cooperation  with  the  great  law  of  evolution:  vicarious  suf- 
fering, self-sacrifice.  How  has  it  done  this?  By  present- 
ing the  studies  isolatedly  for  their  own  sakes,  and  by  teach- 
ing each  subject  in  its  immediate  details,  in  its  Gradgriod 
facts,  by  the  omission  of  the  Eesthetic  element,  by  the  exalta-- 
tion  of  culture  for  culture's  sake,  by  the  offering  of  stimu- 
lants to  excellence  and  by  giving  the  disciplinary  and  for- 
mal studies  precedence  over  the  nourishing  and  informal/' 
There  is  need,  therefore,  in  modern  culture  of  securing 
some  effective  means  of  cherishing  the  ideal  within  the  soul. 
We  need  a  new  standard  of  values*  The  educational  re- 
forms in  contemplation  provide  for  the  application  of  the 
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principle  of  self-activity  in  all  lines  of  development.  This 
involves  the  substitution  of  character  for  knowledge,  an  in- 
ward striving  for  an  outward  accomplishment,  an  experience 
for  a  derivation,  the  exercise  of  the  whole  social  personality 
for  mere  intellectual  display.  As  means  to  secure  the  spir- 
ttualization  of  education  the  advocates  of  the  new  theory 
offer  creative  or  artistic  studies  in  the  place  of  formal  or  dis- 
ciplinary ones.  The  child  learns  by  creating.  The  power 
by  which  educational  activity  is  carried  on  is  imagination. 
This  is  the  central  faculty  upon  the  development  of  which 
depends  the  efficiency  of  the  faculties  of  obser\'atJon  and 
judgment,  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  the  activity  of  the  will, 
and  the  responsiveness  of  the  moral  sympathies*  The  stud- 
ies calculated  to  discipline  and  nourish  the  imagination  are 
the  arts.  Art  is  liberation.  It  is  instinct,  feeling,  sponta- 
neity. It  is  the  full  activity  of  the  self.  Good  will  lies  at 
the  heart.  Its  characteristics  are  freedom,  self-activity,  and 
love. 

Whether  the  ideal  of  the  new  education  can  be  realized 
remains  to  be  seen.  Surely  the  child,  modeling  a  form  in 
the  pliant  clay,  affords  a  happier  and  more  hopeful  sight 
than  the  child  learning  by  rote  a  printed  page.  As  the  new 
movement  is  the  outcome  of  democracy,  we  may  expect  its 
advance  with  the  increase  of  the  democratic  spirit.  The 
aesthetical  principle  involved  is  the  same  as  that  presented 
by  science  and  the  new  industrialism ,  the  principle  of  play. 
May  it  not  be  that  through  the  operation  of  evolution,  the 
struggles  of  industrialism  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  work- 
ersj  and  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  reach  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  its  pupils  a  new^  sesthetic  man  will  rise  to  grace  the  later 
ages  of  the  world  ? 

Besides  establishing  the  canon  of  pleasure  for  the  creative 
artist,  democracy  has  given  formulation  to  a  second  though 
allied  principle  of  resthetics  for  the  use  of  the  critic:  the  can- 
on of  correspondency  or  the  canon  of  the  characteristic. 
With  the  development  of  the  modern  spirit  questions  re- 
.specting  the  nature  of  beauty  have  again  arisen.  Does 
beauty  lie  in  the  right  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  composition 
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or  in  inherency  and  wholes?     Is  it  something  artificial  and 

conventional,  or  something  attached  to  vital  functioning?  Is 
it  conserved  by  obedience  to  the  aristocratic  canon  of  order, 
or  to  the  democratic  canon  of  the  characteristic?  **My 
opinion/'  said  Wall  Whitman ,»  '*  has  long  been  that  for  New 
World  ser\^ice  our  ideas  of  beauty  need  to  be  radically 
changed  and  made  anew  for  to-day's  purposes  and  finer 
standards.*'  Sooner  or  later  the  New  World,  for  purposes 
of  its  own,  will  construct  a  complete  system  of  aesthetics 
from  the  point  of  view  of  character  or  inherency.  The  feel- 
ing for  beauty  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  as  wide  as  life  it- 
self. Some  stages  of  this  expansion  of  interest  may  be  seen 
in  the  never-ending  revolt  against  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  classical  canon  of  order,  with  the  result  of  inaugu- 
rating at  certain  times  vast  and  far-reaching  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  direction  of  the  romantic.  Theoretical 
stages  of  this  change  are  discoverable  in  the  growth  of  the 
term  *'  beauty  '*  in  point  of  its  inclusiveness.  Up  to  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  term  referred  almost  exclusively  to  that 
which  was  appropriately  designed  and  ordered.  But  nature 
exhibited  aspects  harsh  and  terrible  and  uncouth,  which  nev- 
ertheless had  interest  to  men.  To  explain  human  sympathy 
with  that  which  was  not  well  ordered,  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
lime was  developed >  at  first  without  relation  to  the  theorj*  of 
beauty,  but  later  falling  within  its  scope.  At  the  same  time 
the  theory  of  the  ugly  was  broached,  the  ugly  being  regard- 
ed as  the  negative  of  the  beautifuL  But  recent  aesthetics 
understands  that  the  ugly,  by  becoming  characteristic,  may 
be  made  a  subordinate  element  in  the  effects  of  beauty^  and 
so  the  theory  is  absorbed  in  the  larger  conception. 

From  a  wider  historical  and  philosophical  point  of  view 
the  stages  of  advance  may  be  indicated  by  reference  to  the 
development  of  an  important  principle  of  thought.  The 
Greeks  w^ere  held  at  the  stage  of  naturalistic  monism,  and, 
finding  unity  in  external  nature  and  in  form,  the  aesthetic 
canon  of  order  in  variety  sufficed  the  needs  of  their  philoso- 
phy. The  Middle  Ages,  under  the  influence  of  Christiaaityj 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  romantic  dualism,  a  vast  gulf  being 
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fixed  between  an  infinite  ideal  of  perfection  and  any  possi- 
ble attainment  in  a  finite  world.  The  philosophy  so  deep- 
ened its  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  universe  within  that 
the  mind  learned  to  rely  upon  a  symbol  for  the  expression 
of  its  thought,  without  regard  to  the  formal  quality  of  the 
means.  Thus  far  no  adequate  synthesis  had  been  reached. 
The  Greeks  found  unit)"-  in  nature  through  defective  ideal- 
ism. The  Middle  Ages  arrived  at  unity  in  the  infinite 
through  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  finite.  The  last  and  mod- 
ern stage  of  spiritual  monism  represents  on  the  one  hand 
the  closure  of  the  gulf  between  form  and  content,  under  the 
combined  forces  of  idealistic  philosophy  and  monistic  sci- 
ence, which  together  reveal  the  immanent  reason  in  both  the 
world  without  and  the  world  within,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  attainment  of  a  new  synthesis  of  ideal  in  form.  A  form 
idealized  has  the  unit>"  neither  in  the  form  nor  in  the  idea, 
but  in  an  idealized  form  that  is  different  from  either  form  or 
idea;  it  is  form  made  abstract;  it  is  idea  made  concrete. 
The  racial  expression  of  this  philosophic  synthesis  is  discov- 
erable in  the  growing  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  society  which 
is  manifestly  increasing  through  the  extension  of  individual 
importance.  The  artistic  outcome  of  the  process  is  an  art  that 
does  not  aim  primarily  at  a  beautiful  form,  but  at  the  most 
adequate  expression  of  some  particular  content.  The  cor- 
responding critical  theory  is  one  that  scrutinizes  form  for  its 
meaning  and  idea  for  adequate  expression.  Philosophic  mon- 
ism, social  democracy,  characteristic  art,  and  the  correspond- 
ing aesthetics  are  parts  of  one  stupendous  social  movement. 

According  to  the  canon  of  the  characteristic,  beauty  lies 
in  significance.  Beauty  comes  into  being  when  a  significant 
content  is  duly  expressed,  '^  Which  is  the  more  beautiful,*' 
asked  Millet,  *•  a  straight  tree  or  a  crooked  tree?  "  And  he 
answered  forthwith:  **  Whichever  is  the  most  in  place.  The 
beautiful  is  that  which  is  in  place.**  This  describes  the  mu- 
sic of  Wagner,  and  of  other  romantic  composers;  the  beauty  of 
whose  music  does  not  rest  in  tone  or  in  relation  of  tone»  but 
in  the  adequacy  of  expression  to  meaning.  The  form  is 
beautiful  in  so  far  as  it^has  been  absorbed  in  mind  and  feel- 
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ing.  As  the  middle  term  between  form  and  content  is 
artist  who  gives  the  idea  to  the  form,  as  no  content  can  get 
into  a  form  without  first  being  in  the  man,  art  has  come  to  bi 
defined  as  **the  utterance  of  all  that  life  contains/*  Bui 
life  must  be  sincere.  Beauty  abides  in  creation  on  the  art- 
ist's part,  in  re-creation  on  the  obser\'ers  part*  The  admis- 
sion of  the  personal  element  carries  with  it  the  justiiicatioQ 
of  artistic  egotism  and  even  lawlessness;  the  real  law,  how- 
ever, is  not  outer  but  inner.  The  ugly  takes  a  place  in  the 
synthesis  if  it  can  be  flushed  with  meaning.  The  grotesque 
gargoyles  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  are  directly  related  to  the 
creed  which  the  cathedral  exhibits;  they  have  the  same  right 
there  as  the  figures  of  angels.  The  way  is  opened  for  th 
play  of  suggestions  and  associations.  Formal  art  is  di 
played  to  the  senses  and  to  the  logical  intellect;  character 
istic  art  quickens  the  imagination  and  throws  tlie  observer 
back  upon  his  own  power  to  deal  artistically  with  realitiea 
It  has  multiple  standards,  inasmuch  as  the  possible  relationi 
between  form  and  idea  are  infinite.  One  perfection  in  art 
does  not  destroy  any  other  perfection  any  more  than  one 
eyesight  countervails  another  eyesight.  The  classical  stand- 
ards are  not  destroyed,  provided  the  idea  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  form  for  its  presentation. 
Further,  characteristic  art  is  often  indeterminate  in  value- 
It  is  beautiful  to  one  who  can  make  it  so.  More  than  ordt«j 
nary  demands  are  made,  therefore*  upon  the  critic  who 
w^ould  realize  the  unity  of  art  that  depends  upon  meaning 
Schlegel  makes  this  clear  in  discussing  the  higher  unity  of  a 
play:  **  The  separate  parts  of  a  work  of  art  are  all  subserv^ 
ient  to  one  common  aim — namely,  to  produce  a  joint  im 
pressioo  on  the  mind.  Here,  therefore,  the  unity  lies  in  a 
single  sphere,  in  the  feeling  or  in  the  reference  to  ideas 
This  is  all  one,  for  the  feeling  as  far  as  it  is  not  merely  sen- 
sual and  passive,  is  our  sense  or  organ  for  the  Infinite  which 
forms  itself  into  ideas  for  us»  Far,  therefore,  from  reject- 
ing the  law  of  a  perfect  unity  in  tragedy,  as  unneces3ary%  Ij 
require  a  deeper,  more  intrinsic,  and  more  mysterious  uiiiiy< 
than  that  with  which  most  critics  are  satisfied/* 
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Further  considerations  of  the  canon  of  pleasure,  play,  and 
the  characteristic  will  lead  to  a  constructive  definition  of 
democratic  criticism. 

The  test  of  good  art  in  a  democracy  must  be  its  capacity  to 
satisfy  some  universal  requirement  in  human  nature.  Dem- 
ocratic art  is  to  conquer  in  the  plane  of  the  common  and 
general.  What,  then,  is  the  paramount  human  wish,  the 
realization  of  which  brings  happiness ^  the  denial  of  which 
causes  despair?  I  recall  a  drawing  by  William  Blake,  en- 
titled **  I  Want,"  which  represents  a  man  standing  at  the 
foot  of  a  ladder  that  reaches  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  up 
which  he  longs  to  climb.  Is  it  the  moon  w*e  all  want?  any- 
thing so  far  distant?  Is  it  not  something  nearer  at  hand,  as 
near  as  hand  and  feet,  life  itself?  I  do  not  mean  that  we  all 
seek  to  escape  death,  but  that  we  yearn  here  and  now  for 
full  abounding  energized  being.     As  the  poet  says: 

^Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
O  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want. 

We  want  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  every  faculty. 
We  want  the  greatest  possible  health  of  body,  activity  of 
mind,  glow  of  emotions,  play  of  imagination,  force  of  will, 
\'itality  of  character.  We  want  the  thousand  possible 
streams  of  thought  and  will  impulse  set  freely  flowing  within 
us.  Whence  comes  the  satisfaction  of  the  want  we  all  know 
to  be  universal?  Where  but  from  the  source  and  fount  of 
life,  from  art  in  which  life  has  abundantly  entered — life  con- 
ceived after  the  heart's  desire,  life  made  not  to  the  end  of 
good  taste  alone,  or  of  knowledge  alone,  but  involving  the 
whole  of  nature  to  the  end  of  universal  progress?  Said 
Goethe  in  the  midst  of  the  waste  and  bewilderment  of  his 
time:  **Art  still  has  truth;  take  refuge  there/'  Art  in  its 
entirety  is  the  expression  of  man's  being  in  its  entirety* 

A  perfect  response  to  art  requires  the  activity  in  the  ob- 
server of  those  faculties  of  being  to  which  the  artist  has 
made  his  appeal.  He  who  is  unwilling  or  incapable  of 
yielding  the  sympathetic  response  fails  in  his  interpretation 
iust  to  the  extent  of  his  denial.     The  best  student  of  art  is 
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the  one  who  is  ahve  at  most  points,  who  can  accept  the  chat 
lenge  of  the  artist  to  the  contest  of  thought  and  feeling,  who  ^J 
in  his  own  being  is  as  active  as  the  artist  himself.  ^| 

Before  venturing  upon  a  constructive  definition  we  may 
inquire  what  is  wanting  in  the  methods  of  **good  taste  **  and 
of  scientific  interpretation,  when  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  life's  freedom  and  power  and  pleasure  in  play. 

The  criticism  of  taste  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  our  mod- 
ern democratic  needs*  It  was  a  method  that  came  into 
vogue  during  periods  of  aristocracy,  when  men  were  more 
concerned  about  the  manner  of  their  speech  and  dress  than 
the  matter  of  their  thought  and  character.  It  is  a  method 
essentially  narrow,  exclusive,  the  special  instrument  of  a  lit* 
erary  coterie  and  professional  class.  It  is  not,  and  cannot 
ever  be,  universal.  Democracy  calls  less  for  the  fine  phrase 
the  selected  gracious  ornament,  more  for  the  large  view,  the 
inner  character,  the  grand  personality  that  betokens  univer* 
sal  life  itself.  The  criticism  of  taste  has,  however,  one  im 
portant  feature:  it  contains  ideas  of  the  best,  it  has  standards 
of  the  right.  Even  a  democracy  wants  to  know  the  best 
things  thought  and  said  in  the  world*  The  criticism  that 
does  not  give  rank  to  works  of  art  fails  in  its  important  mis- 
sion. When  art  comes  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  upon 
what  grounds  will  rank  be  given?  On  the  ground  of  the 
**grand  manner?"  or  on  the  ground  of  the  **  grand '*  per- 
sonality? Evidentl)^  works  of  art  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  their  capacity  to  satisfy  and  develop  personality.  One  of 
the  wisest  utterances  ever  made  in  criticism  is  the  dictum  of 
Wordsworth  concerning  poetry:  *'lf  it  contributes  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  that  is  one  degree ;  if  to  the  higher  pleas- 
ures, its  rank  rises  as  the  whole  personality  of  the  reader  is 
called  into  action."  Such  a  standard  is  inner  and  not  outer* 
Then  books  that  read  well  in  parlors  will  pass  with  difficulty 
in  the  open  air,  in  streets  and  workshops.  With  the  standard 
of  '.*  good  taste  "  a  democracy  has  little  to  do. 

The  scientific  process  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
universal.  At  least  it  is  dependent  only  upon  ability  to  han- 
dle the  method,  and  not  upon  culture  or  refinement.     It  may 


:mployed  by  any  one  who  has  intelligetice;  it  hai 
used  by  those  who  have  only  patience  and  industry.  The 
objection  to  induction  is  that  in  remaining  objective  scien- 
tific criticism  omits  from  its  results  fully  one-half,  often  the 
whole,  of  the  artistic  effect,  the  subjective — that  is,  the 
response  which  the  obsen^er  in  his  own  creative  capacity' 
gives  to  the  call  of  the  artist.  Pure  induction  does  not  allow 
for  personal  absorption  or  provide  for  individual  associations. 
It  is  afraid  of  enthusiasms.  It  denies  any  necessity  of  vital 
response.  So  long  as  men  remain  moral  and  sentient,  there 
can  be  no  disinterested  endeavor  to  find  the  truth  of  art.  In 
scientific  criticism  an  attitude  too  exclusively  intellectual  is 
taken  toward  that  which  is  a  product  of  the  whole  man  as  a 
thinking,  emotional,  imaginative,  and  moral  being:  **  Love, 
hope,  fear,  faith/'  says  Browning,  *'  make  humanity.''  It 
is  as  Edward  Carpenter  said  to  the  moon : 

I  know  very  well  that  when  the  astronomera  look  at  you  through 
their  telescopes  they  see  only  an  aged  and  wrinkled  body; 

But  though  they  measure  your  wrinkles  never  so  carefully,  they  do 
not  see  you  personal  and  close, 

As  you  disclosed  yourself  among  the  chimney  tops  each  night  to  the 
eyes  of  a  child, 

When  you  thought  no  one  was  looking. 

Research,  it  seems,  is  too  analytic;  detaching  form  from 
idea  and  idea  from  form,  it  destroys  the  synthesis  of  reality 
and  life*  Science  has  imperfect  standards*  weeds  and  flow- 
ers having  the  same  value  under  its  scrutiny.  While  im- 
measurably  valuable  as  a  means,  the  scientific  understand- 
ing of  art  can  never  become  the  end  of  knowledge.  As  was 
finely  said  by  Professor  Blackie:  *'Not  from  any  fingering 
induction  of  external  details,  but  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  cometh  all  true  understanding  in  matters  of  beauty. 
All  high  art  comes  directly  from  within,  and  its  laws  are  not 
to  be  proved  by  any  external  collection  of  facts  but  by  the 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  divine  vitality  from  which  they 
proceed.'* 

To  close  with  a  definition  of  criticism  from  the  standpoint 
of  democratic  aesthetics  it  may  be  asserted  (i)  the  effects  of 
beauty  depend  upon  the  presentation  of  that  which  stimu- 
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lates,  within  the  limits  of  pleasurable  action,  any  or  all  of  the 
faculties  of  being,  the  senses,  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  the 
imagination,  and  the  will.  (2)  Criticism  is  the  statement  of 
an  effect,  or  the  wording  of  the  result  of  the  vital  contact  of 
a  work  of  art  upon  an  energizing  personality. 

Democratic  criticism  includes  in  its  scope  both  the  objec- 
tive and  the  subjective.  It  takes  account  of  the  medium  in 
space  and  time  and  also  of  the  subjective  response.  It  re- 
quires personal  absorption.  It  permits  the  fullest  play  of  those 
vital  associations  which  are  different  in  every  person.  The 
end  of  its  work  is  not  **good  taste/'  not  knowledge,  but  life 
and  character.  Oscar  Lovkll  Triggs. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  visitor  to  Paris 
who,  on  asking  a  bookseller  for  a  copy  of  the  French  Con- 
stitution, was  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  that  he 
did  not  sell  periodicals.  The  anecdote  illustrates  very  for- 
cibly the  tortuous  course  French  institutions  have  taken 
since  that  mighty  explosion  of  more  than  a  century  ago  tore 
the  ship  of  state  from  her  ancient  moorings  and  drove  her 
aimlessly  and  helplessly  on  the  tempestuous  seas  of  political 
experiment.  And  as  yet  no  safe  haven  appears  to  have  been 
found.  An  evil  genius  seems  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  every 
tentative  effort  to  restore  the  orderly  administration  of  jus- 
tice under  all  conceivable  forms  of  government  until  the 
word'*  despair"  is  writ  large  on  almost  every  intellectual  prod- 
uct of  this  naturally  methodical  and  happy  people.  Where 
lies  the  seat  of  the  trouble?  Is  it  the  fickleness  of  the  race? 
Is  it  a  childish  incapacity  that  requires  a  strong  arm  to  sup- 
port and  guide  it?  Or  was  the  Revolution,  perchance,  too 
violent  to  permit  an  early  return  to  normal  conditions? 
Whatever  explanation  may  be  offered  to  account  for  the  va- 
garies of  French  history  during  the  past  hundred  years  and 
more,  France  and  her  people  will  always  inspire  the  inter- 
est of  the  world;  for  the  influences  that  have  radiated  from 
their  polished  capital  have  penetrated  every  domain  of  hu- 
man thought  and  action,  and  will  live  until  the  end  of  time. 
But,  aside  from  the  universal  potency  of  those  influences, 
Gallic  traditions  and  experiments  possess  in  themselves  an 
interest  and  value  of  unsurpassed  importance  to  every  be- 
liever in  the  virtue  of  well-conceived  and  well-executed 
ideas  of  republican  government.  To  Americans  France  has 
ever  appealed  in  numerous  ways,  not  only  because  of  the 
friendship  so  munificently  extended  us  at  a  most  critical 
period  in  our  history,  but  also  on  account  of   the  natural 

i  Bv  J.  E*  Courtney  Bodley*  3  vols.  Svo.^  pp.  546,  504.  London  and  New 
York:  The  MacmiHan  Company,  189S, 
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sympathy  we  feel  for  a  people  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
discarded  worn-out  conceptions  of  government,  and  confi- 
dently extended  to  the  multitude  rights  and  duties  formerly 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  few. 

Naturally  a  country  like  France,  whose  history  is  so  re- 
plete with  dramatic  events  and  violent  catastrophes,  has 
been  the  favorite  theme  of  all  sorts  of  writers,  but  their 
views  are  often  as  conflicting  and  contradictory  as  the  hab- 
its of  the  people  they  attempt  to  describe.  Reactionaries, 
for  example,  are  prone  to  look  upon  republican  France  as 
hopelessly  insane  and  in  need  of  a  strait-jacket;  the  con- 
servatives point  the  finger  of  scorn  to  this  awful  illustration 
of  the  anarchy  that  is  sure  to  attend  every  effort  made  by  a 
people  to  govern  themselves ;  while  writers  with  democratic 
leanings  are  often  disposed  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  worst 
exhibitions  of  popular  government.  What  many  of  these 
writers  have  failed  to  do  has  been  to  view  French  history  as 
a  whole,  assigning  to  their  proper  sources  those  institutions 
by  which  the  people  of  France  imagine  they  are  governed 
to-day.  That  such  a  plan  would  involve  the  nicest  balan- 
cing of  evidence  goes  without  the  saying,  for  much  of  the 
political  machinery  of  this  remarkable  people  has  been  the 
result  of  revolution  rather  than  of  evolution.  Of  institution- 
al writers  on  France  there  are,  of  course,  a  host,  both  native 
and  alien.  Among  the  former  one  instinctively  thinks  of 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  whose  monumental  work  treats  large- 
ly of  the  beginnings  of  French  history.  Of  no  less  value  in 
many  respects  are  the  well-known  writings  of  Taine,  Gui- 
zot,  and  Duruy,  now  accessible  to  every  one  through  trans- 
lations; and  more  comprehensive,  but  more  technical  as  well, 
are  the  volumes  of  Block,  Ducrocq,  Cheruel,  Franceschi, 
and  Villenauve. 

The  German  language  also  contains  numerous  publica- 
tions descriptive  of  contemporary  France,  notably  Lebon's 
article  in  Marquardsen's  Handbook  and  Hillebrand's  ac- 
count of  France  and  the  French,  now  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. Original  contributions  to  the  same  subject  have  many 
times  appeared  in  English,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
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more  than  mention  in  this  connection  the  names  of  Youngi 
Wenzel,  Stephen,  and  Edwards.  These  various  works, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part  either  inaccessible  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  or  are  of  so  technical  a  nature  as  to  re- 
pel many  readers  other  than  specialists.  At  the  same  time, 
the  want  of  a  treatise  on  France*  at  once  philosophical  and 
interesting,  has  been  long  felt,  if  not  expressed.  Mr,  Bod- 
ley's  volumes  have,  therefore,  appeared  most  opportunely, 
and  place  within  reach  of  ever}'  one  not  only  a  singularly 
lucid  and  acute  exposition  of  French  institutions,  but  also 
the  results  of  the  work  of  a  patient  scholar  in  a  field  of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Bodley's  w^ork  has 
been  compared  with  the  studies  of  Tocqueville  and  Bryce; 
but  it  is  certainly  less  dry  than  the  justly  famous  production 
of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  few  of  those 
dangerous  predictions  which  mar  the  otherwise  brilliant 
contribution  to  political  science  furnished  by  the  accom- 
plished Frenchman, 

Our  author's  thesis  is  the  failure  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  France,  and  whether  we  agree  w^ith  him  or  not — 
and  we  often  find  ourselves  agreeing  with  him  in  spite  of 
ourselves — he  certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case  against  the 
suitability'  of  the  French  genius  to  anything  approaching 
those  time-honored  principles  English-speaking  peoples  des- 
ignate by  the  expression  **  local  self-government.^'  The  first 
volume  is  divided  into  two  books,  entitled  respectively  the 
** French  Revolution  and  Modern  France"  and  the  **  Con- 
stitution and  the  Chief  of  the  State.''  Considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  whose 
legend  is  traced  through  its  various  forms  until  it  finally  met 
Its  death  at  the  hands  of  Taine  in  his  **  Origines  de  la 
France  Contemporaine " — a  work  Mr.  Bodley  regards  as 
epoch-making,  because  to  it  more  than  to  any  other  book 
may  be  attributed  the  change  of  mental  attitude  in  France 
toward  the  Revolution*  The  chief  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  modern  France  after  a  hundred  years  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Bodley:  *' There  is  the  great  tan- 
gible result,  the  machine  of  administrative  government  con- 
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structed  by  Napoleon,  and  there  is  the  psychological  or 
moral  result  of  a  people  which  has  never  yet  found  a  polit- 
ical government  to  soothe  and  weld  together  the  elements 
unsettled  by  the  great  upheaval.  For  the  rest,  the  Revolu- 
tion is  not  responsible  for  half  of  the  good  or  of  the  evil  at- 
tributed to  it.  .  .  .  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  that,  just  when  civilization  was  on  the 
point  of  making  history  colorless,  it  burst  forth,  and  pro- 
duced for  the  student  and  the  artist  a  collection  of  pictures 
and  documents  thrilling  and  pathetic,  grandiose  and  revolt- 
ing, such  as  no  epoch  of  antiquity  or  of  modern  times  has 
supplied.  But  to  provide  intellectual  pleasure  for  the  cul- 
tivated it  was  hardly  worth  while  that  millions  of  the  human 
race  should  have  lamentably  perished  before  their  time." 

Other  chapters  of  the  first  book  trace  the  fate  of  those 
principles  of  the  First  Republic  displayed  in  the  device  **  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  and  Fraternity."  Toleration  appears  to  be 
almost  unknown  in  France,  and  the  State  interferes  in  num- 
berless ways  from  the  naming  of  a  child  to  the  testamen- 
tary disposition  of  property.  The  anticlerical  sectaries, 
moreover,  withhold  all  semblance  of  freedom  from  public 
officials.  It  is,  for  example,  an  unwritten  law  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  not  publicly  mention  the  name  of  God,  while  at- 
tendance at  church  is  calculated  to  bring  an  office-holder 
into  bad  repute.  In  case  such  a  one  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  own  a  prayer  book  or  permit  his  daughter  to  sing 
in  the  choir,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  attacked  through  the 
newspapers  and  dismissed  from  office.  Mr.  Bodlej"  de- 
clares that  unhappily  this  tyranny  of  free  thought  is  often 
retaliation  for  clerical  intolerance  in  the  past.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  free-thinking 
sectarians  confine  their  attacks  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  attack  all  who  adhere  to  any  form  of  relig- 
ious belief.  There  are  numerous  other  limitations  on  pri- 
vate liberty,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  outrageous 
manner  in  which  persons  suspected  of  crime  are  treated. 
Liberty  appears  to  exist  in  name  only;  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  French  criminal  procedure  by  the  Zola  trial,  France 
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does  not  essentially  differ  in  this  respect  from  Russia. 
Contemporary  facts  equally  belie  the  boasted  principles  of 
equality  and  fraternit)^  with  the  symbols  of  which  the  build- 
ings and  walls  of  France  are  decorated.  Plutocracy  is  on 
the  increase,  titles  are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  French  are  their  own  brethren. 

In  describing  the  political  machinery  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Bodley  calls  attention  to  the  power  and  lack  of  power  of  the 
President.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  Presidents  of  the  Third 
Republic  have  abdicated  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
years'  tenure  of  office  save  one,  and  he  was  assassinated. 
The  tendency  of  the  French,  moreover,  to  classify  each  in- 
dividual President  is  regarded  as  proof  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  instincts  of  the  nation  to  regard  the  executive  as  an  im- 
personal figure.  President  Faure  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  A  business  man  of  Havre,  with  no  tradition  connected 
w^ith  his  name,  he  was  no  sooner  elected  than  the  press  and 
public  duly  invested  him  with  a  legend.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr,  Bodley's  work  is,  therefore,  very  significant: 
**  The  provincial  origin  of  his  [M.  Faure' s]  family  provoked 
comparisons  with  that  of  M.  Thiers;  spirited  controversies 
arose  as  to  the  precise  site  of  his  modest  birthplace  in  an  in- 
dustrial quarter  of  the  capital;  his  suburban  schoolmaster 
was  made  the  subject  of  monographs;  his  practical  method 
of  learning  the  trade  of  a  fellmonger  produced  the  myth  that 
he  had  begun  life  as  a  journeyman  tanner,  and  portraits  of 
a  needlessly  stained  workman  were  rapturously  circulated ; 
while  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  prosperous  classes,  and  to 
show  how  fitted  he  was  to  impress  foreign  potentates  with 
the  amenity  of  France,  anecdotes  were  related  of  his  sport- 
ing prowess  in  Hungary,  where  his  affability  had  inspired 
an  innkeeper  to  foretell  a  brilliant  future  for  him.  In  fact, 
all  the  lore  that  is  formed  around  a  dynasty  was  made  ready, 
as  though  this  respectable  merchant  of  Havre  were  a  new 
Bonaparte.'' 

The  two  books  into  which  our  author*s  second  volume 
is  divided  are  devoted  respectively  to  *'  The  Parliamentary 
System*'  and  **  Political  Parties.'*     Prefacing  his  remarks 
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on  these  important  features  of  the  French  constitution  wth 
a  scholarly  dissertation  on  the  general  subject  of  legislative 
bodies,  Mr.  Bodley  incidentally  refers  to  the  long  struggle 
between  the  advocates  of  a  bicameral  and  a  single-cham- 
ber system.  Finally,  the  Senate  or  Upper  House  wa» 
adopted  with  many  features  of  its  transatlantic  prototjT)e, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  body  has  unfor- 
tunately exhibited  the  same  symptoms  of  decadence  its 
American  model  shows.  The  Senate  of  France  is  designed, 
in  large  measure,  to  represent  the  communes;  but  of  course 
religious  bodies  are  unrepresented  in  it,  a  fact  Mr.  Bodley 
apparently  regrets.  Our  author  next  discusses  the  manner 
of  conducting  elections  in  France,  contrasting  their  cheap- 
ness with  the  heavy  expenses  caused  by  English  elections, 
although  manhood  suffrage  in  France  causes  the  voters  of 
that  country  far  to  outnumber  the  voters  of  England-  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies — the  popular  house  of  the  French  As- 
sembly— is  then  described  at  considerable  lengthy  together 
with  parliamentary  procedure  and  practice.  The  ministerial 
system  is  also  examined,  and  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to 
the  uninviting  subject  of  corruption  under  the  Republic. 

Mr,  Bodley's  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  verj* 
interesting  subject  of  political  parties  in  France,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  Every  section  of  public  opinion 
appears  to  organize  itself  into  a  group,  from  the  royalists  to 
the  socialists.  Since  the  Revolution,  rise  and  fall  of  govern- 
ments have  simply  reflected  the  varying  whims  of  the  people. 
It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that  Mr.  Bodley  defends 
universal  suffrage;  and  that  he  by  no  means  attributes  the 
failure  of  parliamentary  government  to  that  source*  He  is 
disposed  to  think  that  Napoleon's  idea  of  a  centralized  ad- 
ministration is  more  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and  instincts 
of  France  than  mere  imitation  of  the  English  constitutioQ. 
This  of  course  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Republic 
is  a  failure,  but  rather  indicates  the  folly  of  expecting  the 
same  form  of  government  to  suit  all  peoples  at  all  times,  re- 
gardless of  racial  differences,  B.  J.  Ramagb. 
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The  twenty-five  years  from  1640  to  1665  show  not  so 
much  new  tendencies  in  French  fiction  as  the  development 
or  new  combination  of  those  that  had  already  appeared 
either  apart  or  in  a  more  primitive  stage.  The  most  noted 
writers,  those  that  appealed  to  the  social  circle  most  in  view, 
had  been  and  are  still  the  idealists,  and  they  carry  the  heroic 
historic  romance  to  the  utmost  verge  of  preciosity.  La  Cal- 
prenede  and  Scudery  do  better  all  or  nearly  all  that  Gom- 
bauld,  La  Serre,  Gerzan,  and  Gomberville  had  attempted. 
They  even  toy  a  little  with  psychology  and  politics,  remind- 
ing us  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the  existence  of  Barclay 
and  of  Mar^chaL  As  for  religion,  they  prudently  left  Camus 
in  unchallenged  solitude,  for  they  no  doubt  felt  what  Boileau 
was  even  then  saying,  that  the  terrible  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian  faith  were  unsuited  to  literary  adornment,  and  these 
euphuists  w^ere  quite  determined  to  touch  nothing  that  they 
could  not  adorn  after  their  fashion. 

La  Calprenede  and  Madeleine  de  Scudery  are  the  writers 
most  in  view  during  this  period,  but  the  realists  were  perhaps 
as  popular  then,  in  a  less  prominent  social  circle,  and  they 
certainly  are  more  readable  to-day*  While  it  may  be  rash 
to  say  of  any  novels  two  centuries  and  a  half  old  that  they 
are  still  read  by  any  great  number  of  people,  yet  I  surmise 
thaty  except  for  one  notorious  passage  in  **Cl^lie,'*  treating  of 
the  geography  of  Tenderland»  SoreFs  **Polyandre*'  has  five 
readers,  Bergerac's  marvelous  journeys  ten,  and  Scarron*s 
**  Roman  Comique  "  fifty  for  every  one  that  still  essays  to 
read  the  huge  bulk  of  those  idealistic  novels  in  four,  five, 
six^ — yes,  eight — thousand  pages,  the  titles  of  which  are  famil- 
iar to  all  students  and  their  contents  to  very  few.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  critic  to  seek  to  restore  each  group  to  its  due 
place  in  the  evolution  of  the  genre  and  to  judge  both  classes 
rather  by  their  historical  effect,  by  the  contribution  made  by 
each  to  the  gradual  disengaging  of  the  idea  of  the  modern 
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novel  as  it  first  appears  in  the  next  century  than  by  their  act- 
ual merits  as  gauged  by  present  standards. 

La  Calprenede  has  been  called  a  typical  Gascon,  and 
though  he  was  not  precisely  that  by  nativity,  for  he  was  bom 
at  Tolgou  in  Quercy  (1609-10)  he  was  so  by  nature  and  by 
education,  A  noble  by  birth,  frank  and  free,  overbold 
sometimes,  with  a  self-confident  bravado  in  his  speech  and  a 
somewhat  too  enterprising  gallantry  in  his  manner,  he  be- 
came officer  in  the  guards  and  royal  chamberlain,  made  a 
rich  but  not  a  verj^  congenial  marriage  with  a  famous  pri* 
cieuse,  herself  an  author,  and  died  from  two  accidents,  each 
the  result  of  his  effervescing  vivacity.  Obviously  we  may 
believe  such  a  man  literally  when  he  tells  us  repeatedly,  as 
for  instance  in  the  preface  to  his  *'  Faramond,"  or  in  the 
epistle  to  the  second  part  of  "  Cassandre,'*  that  he  **  writes 
solely  for  his  diversion,"  to  please  himself,  not  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  taste  of  the  time-  Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be 
influenced  materially  by  his  contemporaries,  and  so  we  are 
justified  in  treating  his  work  of  twenty  years  as  a  unit. 

La  Calprenede's  literary  career  begins  with  a  tragedy, 
the  *'  Death  of  Mithridates,'*  acted  in  1635.  This  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  seven  other  dramas  before  the  appearance  of  the 
first  volume  of  *'Cassandre/'  and  by  two  after  that  date. 
These  ten  plays  are  in  the  style  of  Corneille,  and  are  bj'  no 
means  without  merit,  though  they  were  cast  in  the  shade  by 
the  transcendent  genius  of  his  great  contemporary.  They 
were  in  their  day  quite  popular,  and  left  their  mark  on  his 
fiction  both  in  dramatic  scenes  and  in  forcible  dialogue. 
The  ten  volumes  of  '*Cassandre,"  his  first  noveK  were  three 
years  in  publication,  a  task  undertaken  by  an  eager  syndi- 
cate  of  all  the  principal  publishers  of  romance*  It  counts 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages  and  is 
not  signed.  Its  popularity  was  such  that  the  first  volumes 
were  twice  reprinted  before  the  completion  of  the  last,  while 
the  whole  immense  work  was  also  twice  reprinted  during 
the  author's  lifetime  (1650-54)  and  once  shortly  after  his 
death  (1667).  In  1731  still  another  edition  was  called  for, 
and  the  interest  justified  the  printing  of  a  condensation  la 
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three  volumes  in  1752.  Although,  as  the  auther  himself 
admits  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  volume,  **a  rather  long- 
winded  work,"  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  its  immediate 
and  wide  popularity,  both  direct  in  the  praise  of  noteworthy 
people  and  indirect  in  the  satire  and  criticism  that  it  provoked. 
But  as  it  shared  its  success  and  its  qualities  with  *'Cleopatre  " 
and  '*Faramond,"  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  novels  themselves  before  speaking  of  the  char- 
acteristics or  the  influence  of  their  author  on  the  taste  and 
writings  of  his  time. 

The  scene  of  *'Cassandre '*  is  Babylon,  the  time  that  of 
Alexander,  the  subject  the  love  of  Statira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  who  masquerades  also  as  Cassandre,  whence  the 
title  of  the  novel,  for  a  Syrian  prince,  Oroondate,  though 
of  course  there  are  several  minor  plots  and  the  novel  closes 
with  six  nuptials  or  betrothals.  It  purports  to  be  a  his- 
torical novel,  and  La  Calprenede  is  disposed  to  stress  the 
point  even  so  far  as  to  enumerate  and  to  defend  his  devia- 
tions from  the  story  as  he  found  it  in  Quintus  Curtius  and 
in  Plutarch,  He  therefore  made  less  use  of  allusions  to  his 
own  contemporaries  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  and 
even  the  dedication  to  a  certain  Caliiste  seems  to  be  rather 
to  some  **  not  impossible  she"'  of  his  imagination  than  to 
any  lady  of  the  regency  of  Anne.  Segrais,  writing  toward 
the  close  of  the  century,  says  that  "  La  Calprenede  took  the 
principal  intrigues  of  his  *  Cassandre '  from  the  *  Negro- 
pontic  History  of  Monsieur  de  Boissat,  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy/ "  This  book,  he  adds,  was  very  rare  even  in  that  day, 
and  it  has  now  wholly  disappeared.  It  is  clear  enough,  how- 
ever that  La  Calprenede  read  the  classics,  partly  at  least  in 
the  original,  and  elected  from  each  without  criticism  what 
suited  his  purpose,  preferring  in  the  main  the  highly  colored 
narrative  of  Curtius  to  those  of  his  more  sober  fellows.  La 
Calprenede  did  not,  as  some  French  critics  have  said,  go 
about  writing  a  historical  novel  without  knowledge.  What 
he  did  lack  was  historic  comprehension  and  historic  perspec- 
tive. "Like  a  genuine  son  of  his  age,"  in  the  words  of 
Korting,  *•  full  of  sentimental  feeling,  he  puts  himself  con- 
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stantly  on  the  side  of  the  conquered,  he  finds  a  greater  po* 
etic  interest  in  the  fall  and  grief  of  the  Oriental  royal  house 
than  in  the  triumph  of  a  true  man  and  a  fresh,  strong  peo- 
ple."    He  never  got  beneath  the  surface  of  history  nor  saw 
wherein  the  true  greatness  of  Alexander  lay.     He  was  too 
much  under  the  spell  of  Louis  XIV.  ever  to  see  that;  and 
so  the  changes  in  the  tradition  which  he  thinks  embellish- 
ments  will  often  seem  to  us  strange  aberrations.     But  this  is 
only  to  say  that  he  was  of  the  so-called  grand  siicle,  none 
of  whose  great  men  seem  to  have  had  the  sense  of  historical 
or  of  ethical  perspective,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  his  work 
for  its  very  unconscious  frankness  is  doubly  welcome  to  the 
student  of  the  thought  and  social  life  of  his  time;   for  that 
which  separates  the  Alexander  and  his  generals  as  they  ap- 
pear in  history  from  the  Alexander  and  the  generals  of  the 
"Cassandre"  is  specifically  French  and  characteristic  of  the 
intellectual  life  and  ideals  of  the  seventeenth  century.     I 
cannot,  of  course,  show  this  in  detail  here;  but  this  letter  of 
Alexander  to  Cassandre,  from  the  first  part  of  the  fourth 
book  will,  I  think,  indicate  what  I  mean.     Imagine  the  Al- 
exander of  history  inditing  (that  is  the  proper  word)  this 
billet  i^allunt  to  the  captive  princess  of  Darius'  household: 

The  corKjiuTor  of  vours  suffers  himself  to  be  conquered  bv  you  alone, 
and  you  alone  can  accomplish  what  all  Asia  has  in  vain  essayed.  I  lay 
down  my  arms,  fair  princess,  and  glory  more  in  my  defeat  than  I  did  in  all 
my  victories.  IJut  ilo  not  employ  with  cruelty  the  dominion  you  have  ob- 
tained with  justice,  nor  treat  as  enemy  him  who  declares  himself  vour 
slave. 

And  if  this  does  not  sufiice,  imagine  if  you  can  a  Persian 
woman  of  that  day,  even  though  she  did  essay  to  touch  vari- 
ous chords  of  political  influence,  writing  in  this  fashion  a 
letter  headed  ''  Hotel  Rambouillet:" 

The  position  to  which  I  am  reduced  has  so  little  connection  with  that 
you  accord  to  me  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  maintain  both  one  and  the 
other.  You  are  still  unconquered,  you  will  be  ever  unconquerable,  unless 
you  be  so  by  other  weapons  than  mine.  The  misfortune  of  our  family, 
having  left  me  eyes  only  to  mourn  its  downfall,  does  not  suffer  me  to  use 
them  for  another  end,  nor  to  regard  as  other  than  my  conqueror  and  my 
master  him  of  whom  I  am  truly  the  captive  Statira. 


* 
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One  might  multiply  such  passaf^es  indefinitely,  but  surely  it 
is  not  necessary.  An  author  who  is  capable  of  this  in  a 
historical  novel  is  capable  of  anything,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  any  apology  on  his  part  for  *'  alterations  in  some  obscure 
portions  of  history."  *'Cassandre*s  "  great  value  and  per- 
ennial interest  is  not  its  history  but  its  revelation  of  adoles- 
cent preciosity. 

Very  rouch  the  same  might  be  said  in  general  of  Cleo- 
patra, the  fair  Egyptian,  who,  as  it  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
since  all  French  writers  on  literary  history  do  not  seem  to 
have  discovered  it,  is  not  the  Cleopatra  of  Shakspere,  but 
her  daughter*  This  novel,  whose  twelve  volumes  began  to 
appear  in  1647,  was  dedicated  to  the  great  Conde,  a  patron 
and  eager  reader  of  La  Calprenfede,  who  tells  in  his  letters 
how  even  when  facing  the  enemy  in  the  trenches  he  be- 
guiled his  intervals  of  rest  with  the  volumes  of  '*Cassandre," 
for  which  he  even  sacrificed  at  times  his  night's  repose. 
The  treatment  of  historical  authority  is  much  the  same  as 
before.  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Valerius  Paterculus, 
were  all  habitually  consulted,  as  well  as  Josephus,  for  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Tyriade,  and,  according  to  La  Calpre- 
nede's  own  statement,  sundry  Chris^tian  historians,  though  it 
does  not  appear  who  are  intended.  As  before,  the  tale 
ends  with  multiplex  marriages  of  couples  who  live  in  happi- 
ness and  wealth  ever  after.  Only  once  has  the  author 
strained  sentiment  to  the  breaking  point,  letting  Tyriade  die 
literally  of  grief  at  the  execution  of  his  beloved  Mariamne. 
(B.  5,^ch.4.) 

In  **Faramond,"  which  most  French  writers  seem  to  con- 
spire to  misspell  '*  Pharamond/'  contrar}^  both  to  fact  and 
etymology.  La  Calprenede  shifts  his  scene  to  Gaul,  and  so 
is  the  first  in  France  to  attempt  the  national  historical  novel. 
The  aim  was  good;  but  though  the  sudden  death  of  the  au- 
thor left  the  work  at  its  seventh  volume,  and  hence  probably 
but  little  more  than  half  finished,  it  lay  in  the  nature  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  time  that  he  could  have  brought  his  at- 
tempt to  no  satisfactory^  conclusion.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  he  seems  to  have  left  no  memoranda, 
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sketches,  or  hints  of  his  intentions.  This  is  the  niore  re- 
markable as  all  his  novels  are  much  better  proportioned  and 
constructed  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  That  La  Cal- 
prenede  could  have  done  what  he  did  without  working  out 
in  advance  a  carefully  elaborated  scheme  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  his  abilities  as  a  narrator.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued, and  quite  in  La  Calprenede's  spirit,  by  Vaurooriere; 
but  it  seems  to  have  met  with  only  partial  success*  and»  in- 
deed, was  not  brought  to  a  close  even  with  its  tw^elfth  and 
last  volume  in  1670, 

We  may  pause  a  moment  here  to  note  an  interesting  fact  ^ 
connected  with  **Faramond*'  and  the  book  trade.     It  has^^| 
always  been  a  curious  matter  of  speculation  to  me  how  with  ^1 
the  prevailing  prices  of  paper  and  types  and  the  cumbersome 
processes  of  printing,  such  long-winded  w^orks  as  Gomber-       | 
ville's  and  La  Calprenede's  could  be  made  to  pay.     In  the 
case  of  **Faramond"  the  question  takes  a  more  concrete 
form.     We  learn  that  the  initial  cost  of  putting  La  Calpre*       | 
node's  part  of  this  work  on  the  market  was  20,000  livres,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  hope  of  recouping  this  that  the  publishing 
syndicate  induced  Vaumoriere  to  undertake  the  continua- 
tion, a  hope  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  disappointed. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  ^1 
though  the  works  published  were  long  and  of  necessit)'^  ex*  ^^ 
pensive,  there  were  comparatively  few  of  them,  the  entire 
output  of  the  century  being  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
last  five  years,  at  least  in  the  field  of  fiction.'  ^m 

The  chief  fault  of  '*Faramond  or  the  History  of  France*'  ^^ 
is  the  interpenetration  of  antique  or  supposed  antique  matter 
with  the  modern  spirit*  Louis  XIV.  is  never  absent  from 
the  mind  of  the  author  of  *'Faramond."  Not  only  in  the 
dedication  but  throughout  the  work,  by  means  of  druids  and 
prophets »  he  poors  upon  the  king  the  most  fulsome  praise, 
and  in  accord  with  this  state  of  mind,  so  natural  to  his  gen- 
eration, he  makes  Faramond  *'  the  state  "  in  much  the  sense 
that  Louis  liked  to  regard  himself  as  such.  The  no%*el  was, 
therefore,  a  national  one  in  no  such  sense  as  we  understand 
that  title  to-day.     Neither  the  seventeenth  nor  the  eighteenth 
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century  was  capable  of  such  a  conception  of  historical  fiction 
as  we  see  it  first  in  Chateaubriand's  *'  Martyrs-" 

The  storj"  itself  is  perhaps  as  well  told  as  the  preceding, 
and  the  writer  allows  his  fancy  a  freer  flight  in  it.  But 
this  is  not  always  an  advantage,  for  in  its  essence  the  whole 
fiction  of  La  Calprenede,  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  save  Barclay,  is  a  product  of  classical  cul- 
ture. Now  the  effect  of  this  culture  during  the  preceding 
century,  in  Ronsard  and  in  Rabelais  for  instance,  had  been 
to  stimulate  the  free  play  of  the  imagination;  but  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  effect  had  been  to  hedge  art  around 
with  rules  and  to  reduce  it  to  system,  to  study  the  processes 
of  the  ancients  rather  than  their  spirit,  and  then  to  attempt 
to  put  the  new  wine  of  modern  life  into  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  bottles.  Mingling  the  often  morbid  charm  of  the 
Italian  renascence  with  the  severity  of  Greek  art,  the  heroism 
of  the  past  which  they  dimly  apprehended  with  the  artificial- 
ity of  Versailles  which  they  honestly  admired,  they  produced 
a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  creation,  the  heroic-gallant  novel, 
in  which  the  spacious  stride  of  an  Alexander  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  mincing  step  of  a  talon  rouge  and  the  haK-sav- 
age  companions  of  Faramond  should  talk  and  feel  like  cour- 
tiers at  a  petite  lei*ie. 

Yet  these  reserves  must  not  blind  us  to  the  very  consider- 
able advance  in  the  art  of  novel  writing  that  is  marked  by 
La  Calprenede's  fiction.  He  is  perhaps  the  first  in  name 
who  has  and  knows  that  he  has  a  definite  purpose  in  his 
mind  and  a  definite  plan  always  before  him.  So  thoroughly 
aware  is  he  of  this  and  also  that  it  is  an  innovation  that 
may  escape  a  reader  unaccustomed  to  expect  it,  that  he 
takes  occasion  in  an  epistolary  preface  to  the  fourth  part 
of  '*Cl^opatre"  to  remind  you  that  ''if  you  will  take  the 
trouble,  in  the  parts  that  follow,  to  consider  the  disposition 
of  the  whole  work  you  will  find  there  more  art  and  method 
perhaps  than  you  expected*  The  subject,  quite  wide  and 
ample  in  itself,  aided  by  a  little  invention  [he  means  his 
'embellishment'  of  history]  will  afford  quite  a  number  of 
stories  in  which  all  the  chief  characters  of  whom  we 
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speak  may  enter  with  much  probability;  and  if  in  disentan- 
gling them  from  many  so  diverse  adventures  you  will  note  the 
texture  of  the  whole  work,  you  will  see  that  all  the  threads 
occupy  their  own  place  and  compose  the  piece  with  a  defined 
order  that  is  perhaps  not  usual." 

In  diis  La  CalprenMe's  complacency  was  quite  justified. 
Urfe  had  been  as  artistic,  GomberviUe  as  original,  but  nei- 
ther had  comprehended  the  art  of  composition  as  did  La 
Calprenede.  With  him  we  have  an  end  of  the  idea  that  the 
closest  connection  required  by  the  episodes  of  a  novel  might 
be  the  binder's  thread  that  tied  them  together.  In  La  Cal- 
prenede, then,  we  have  an  attempt,  somewhat  timid  and  in- 
complete, but  still  an  attempt,  to  apply  to  the  novel  the  Aris- 
totelian unity  of  action,  as  the  dramatists  of  Comeille's 
generation  comprehended  that  teaching,  and  to  lay  hold  on 
this  truth  was  to  fix  the  first  corner  stone  of  the  novelistic 
genre.  That  La  Calprenede  did  this,  or  could  do  it,  result- 
ed, we  cannot  doubt,  from  his  eight  years'  experience  in  the 
writing  of  classical  tragedy.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
from  1635  ^^  ^^42  he  had  been  the  principal  rival  of  Cor- 
neille,  though  of  course  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
to  that  great  genius.  The  practice  of  play  writing  is  very 
clearly  marked  in  his  search  for  dramatic  situations  and  effec- 
tive closing  scenes  to  the  books  of  his  novels,  as  though  he 
conceived  them  as  so  many  acts,  and  it  was  no  doubt  also  to 
the  discipline  of  the  rules  then  paramount  in  the  drama  that 
we  owe  another  less  essential  innovation  looking  toward  a 
stricter  unity  of  place.  He  has  sometimes  made  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  probability'  to  secure  an  apparent  uniformity 
of  scene;  and,  lest  we  should  not  notice  it,  he  calls  the  read- 
er's attention  especially  to  the  design  he  has  formed  of  not 
quitting  the  place  in  which  his  novel  opens,  except  of  course 
for  the  episodes  which  thus  gain  a  certain  artistic  excuse  for 
being.  Each  of  his  three  novels  has  a  central  point  of  ac- 
tion and  a  wider  sphere  around  it.  In  "  Cassandre  "  it  is 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  with  Polemon's  house  for  the 
central  point;  in  **  Cleopatre ''  it  is  Tyriade's  house,  with 
Alexandria  and  environs  as  the  wider  sphere;  and  in  **  Fara- 
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tnond  **  it  is  the  Rhine  Plain  near  Cologne  and  the  tent  of 
Rosenionde.  No  wonder  such  a  man  was  anxious  to  dis- 
claim the  association  of  his  work  with  the  "Amadis" 
or  the  prankish  fancies  of  Gomberviile,  where,  as  he  says 
impatiently,  '*  there  is  neither  probability  nor  perspicacity 
nor  chronology,*'  though  that  La  CalprenJ;de  should  not  al- 
together cast  off  the  old  man,  but  still  retain  many  traces  of 
the  manner  and  ideal  of  his  predecessors,  was  natural  and, 
indeed,  inevitable. 

Direct  imitation  there  is  little  or  none,  but  La  Calprenede 
was,  like  them,  a  child  of  his  time;  and  his  treatment  of  love, 
"sole  instigator  of  great  deeds  *'  he  calls  it,  is  of  the  thor- 
oughly artificial /r^CfVw.v  type,  a  consistent  and  willful  falsi- 
fication of  any  relation  of  the  sexes  that  ever  did  exist,  or 
ever  can  or  should  exist  in  a  rational  world.  In  their  cloud- 
cuckoo-towns  it  was  a  less  serious  matter.  With  these  his- 
toric-heroic-gallant novels  we  feel  first  how  nonsensical  it  is 
to  conceive  an  ideal  of  womanhood  toward  which  rapturous 
adoration  is  a  duty,  and  love,  to  use  Calprenede's  own  word, 
an  "outrage/'  Here  is  the  ideal  woman  as  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet  conceived  her  and  as  La  Calprenede  has  ventured 
to  place  her  in  Faramond*s  camp  and  day. 

*'  She  should  have  a  heart  raised  above  fortune^  but  exalted 
without  pride  and  by  the  true  grandeur  of  her  soul,  an  ex- 
traordinary pietj'  toward  heaven,  an  admirable  gentleness  in 
her  manners,  a  mar\xlous  eloquence  in  her  conversation  ac- 
companied by  a  knowledge  of  the  best  literature  (alas,  poor 
Faramond!)  and  a  prodigious  faculty  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing in  many  languages  and  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  a 
regularity  full  of  wisdom  in  her  conduct,  with  moderation, 
and  in  short  all  the  fair  marks  of  a  steadfast  and  veritable 
virtue."  Of  course  with  such  a  woman  there  is  nothing  left 
for  the  ordinary  man  but  to  seek  admission  to  her  graces 
as  fsc/en'c.  The  more  hopeless  his  love,  the  more  honor  to 
him  and  to  her.  Her  gloire  (as  Corneille  might  have 
said)  is  in  her  whimsicality.  Her  yielding  is  measured 
by  little  mincing  steps  that  suggest  the  fractions  of  a  vernier 
scale.     The  hero  may  perhaps  kiss  her  hand  in  the  third 
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volume,  write  to  her  in  the  sixth,  see  her  and  her  confidante 
without  the  presence  of  his  own  squire  in  the  ninth,  but  he 
shall  not  be  rid  of  the  confidante  till  she  gives  her  mistress 
away  at  the  altar  in  the  twelfth.  Indeed,  one  wonders 
whether  lady  and  maid  can  even  then  be  separated,  so  ac- 
customed have  w^e  become  to  seeing  them  together  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  perils  of  fire  and  shipwreck,  of  prison  and 
the  sword* 

Of  course  all  this  is  artificial  prudery,  and  almost  as  sure- 
ly it  implies  a  corrupt  and  hypocritical  society  for  its  readers. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  soil  for  the  poison  plants  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  to  grow^  in,  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  the 
legitimate  parent  of  Madame  du  Barry.  But  it  is  only  fair 
to  La  Calprenede  to  say  that  he  has  no  trace  of  an  affected 
religiosity,  and  that  like  Urfe's  Hylas,  he  could  not  resist 
showing  now  and  then  that  he  chafed  at  this  conventional 
lying.  That  this  noble  officer  knew  it  was  a  lie  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  course.  That  it  chafed  him  was  not  unnatural. 
What  is  most  interesting  as  indicating  the  vitiated  taste  of  bis 
readers  is  the  timidity  with  which  he  ventures  now  and  then 
to  hint  that  the  relations  of  men  and  women  can  be  other 
than  platonic.  There  is  in  some  of  his  episodes  of  men  dis- 
guised as  women  an  extremely  disagreeable  foretaste  of  the 
snickering  of  Duclos,  Crebillon^/s  and  Louvet.  He  got  the 
idea,  the  purpose  of  which  I  need  not  say  is  iO  allow  the  hero 
to  inspect  Acteonlike  the  charms  of  the  heroine,  from  Urfe, 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  contrast  the  animal  delight  that  Balzac 
takes  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  *' fearful  joy*'  that  La 
Calprencde  snatches  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  for  instance 
in  **Faramond**  (v.  i)  or  with  the  closing  paraphrases  of 
Astiage  (*' Cassandre,*'  I.  i.  315),  who  explains  how  loi'C 
can  be  perfect  and  yet  not  speculative  nor  **fed  alone  00 
those  chimeras  that  content  the  imagination  of  hollow  melan- 
choly spirits.'*  It  is  pitiful  yet  amusing  to  watch  JLa  Cal* 
prenede  thus  treating  a  subject  that  he  likes,  that  he  knows 
his  readers  like,  and  yet  knowing  all  the  time  that  his  pres- 
ent fame  and  fortune  depend  on  the  fashion  of  preciosity,  and 
feeling  at  each  moment  that  they  will  think  it  necessary  to 
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away  me  book  with  a  blushing  *'ne.  "  sucn  passages^ 
disagreeable  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  of  consider- 
able historical  value.  They  leach  us  not  to  be  the  dupes  of 
the  morality  of  sentiment  any  more  than  we  are  of  the  tem- 
perance of  prohibition.  They  justif)'-  the  caustic  satire  of 
Sorel  and  of  Moliere,  and  of  all  the  champions  of  human 
nature  and  common  sense  against  this  over-dainty  conven- 
tionality, which  of  course  in  some  other  ways  had  its  use 
and  its  justification. 

Less  excusable  than  thus  to  join  the  chorus  of  euphuistic 
passion,  is  La  Calprenede's  adoption  of  some  hackneyed 
devices  of  his  predecessors.  Jousts  and  single  combats  are 
described  with  a  minute  detail  that  is  at  first  amusing  for  its 
ludicrous  anachronism,  but  ends  by  becoming  monotonous 
for  its  frequent  iteration.  The  whole  *•  business,"  to  use  a 
stage  term,  is  borrowed  bodily  from  the  family  of  **Ainadis ; " 
and  so,  too,  the  Greek  romances  furnish  him  with  dreams 
and  prophecies  in  place  of  the  clumsier  magic  of  the  roman- 
ces of  chivalry,  with  both  of  which  it  was  high  time  to  dis- 
pense entirely* 

These  regrettable  concessions  to  a  received  tradition  and 
an  unfortunate  taste  are  atoned  in  La  Calprenede  by  a  strik- 
ing feehng  for  natural  beauty  which  I  should  rank  among 
his  claims  to  consideration  in  the  evolution  of  the  novel  as 
second  only  to  his  innovations  in  novelistic  construction.  Of 
course  here  again  he  is  conditioned  by  his  environment.  It 
IS  nature  as  arranged  by  the  artist,  the  avenue  under  inter- 
twining branches,  the  arbor,  the  garden  a  la  Versailles  with  its 
fountains  and  statues,  that  arouses  in  his  men  and  women  a 
responsive  echo.  But  he  is  among  the  first  to  feel  that  na- 
ture ma}^  not  only  accord  with  sentiment  but  attune  sentiment 
into  accord  with  herself-  His  descriptions  of  gardens  and 
the  like  are,  to  be  sure,  too  detailed  and  systematic,  though 
they  do  not  rival  his  portraits  of  women,  which  are  like  pass- 
ports in  the  regular  schematic  fashion  in  which  they  state  al- 
wa)'s  in  nearly  the  same  order  and  with  nearly  the  same 
phrases*  first  the  bearing,  then  the  gait,  then  the  complexion, 
the  eyes,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  shoulders,  and  hands.  There 
29 
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is  little  or  no  attempt  at  individualization  either  in  appear- 
ance, speech,  or  character  among  these  puppets  of  circum- 
stance, and  hence  there  is  no  reason  to  search  curiously  for 
allusions  to  contemporary  characters,  though  of  course 
Faramond  is  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  is  probable  that  La  Cal- 
prenede  intended  to  compliment  Cond^  in  the  Coriolanus  of 
his  *•  Cl^opatre/'  In  general  his  men  are  better  and  more 
firmly  drawn  than  his  women,  and  somewhat  less  given  to 
that  mania  for  fine  phrases  that  mars  for  modern  readers  the 
tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Occasionally,  too,  we 
find  an  episode  that  suggests,  though  it  does  not  realizet  a 
psychological  situation,  such  as  w^as  to  form  the  background 
and  kernel  of  the  novels  of  Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  in  this 
he  seems  superior  to  his  great  contemporary  and  rival,  Made- 
leine de  Scudery,  The  fourth  book  of  **  Cassandre,"  chap- 
ter \\y  6,  and  the  close  of  '*  Cleopatre  ^'  are  the  most  favor- 
able instances  of  this  powder,  and  perhaps  also  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  his  style  at  its  best,  a  graceful,  easy,  pure 
French,  often  sonorous  yet  seldom  ringing  hollow.  He 
makes  few  points,  has  few  daring  figures  and  no  brilliant 
descriptions,  but  Madame  de  Sevign^  is  surely  too  severe 
when  she  says,  *'  La  Calprenede's  style  is  cursed  in  a  thou- 
sand places  wnth  great  romantic  periods  and  ill-sounding 
words;"  for  she  herself  adds,  '*  I  let  myself  be  caught  in  it 
as  with  birdlime.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  passions,  the  grandeur  of  the  events,  and  the 
success  of  those  redoubtable  swords  carry  me  away  as 
though  I  were  a  little  girl/'  (Letter  of  December  22,  1675.) 
One  may  note  in  passing  that  as  originally  printed  the  book$ 
of  *'  Cassandre  ''  and  **  Cleopatre"  and**  Faramond  '*  were 
without  any  division  whatever,  the  pauses  being  suggested 
rather  than  marked  by  epic  repetitions. 

The  success  of  La  Calprenede*s  work  quite  cast  in  the 
shade  all  that  had  gone  before.  La  Fontaine,  writing  in 
1667  after  the  triumphs  of  Scudery,  thought  that  *'CaS3andre** 
and  **Cl^opatre*'  were  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  beaux 
premiers.  The  elder  Cr^billon  read  them  constantly,  as  both 
himself  and  his  dramas  testify.     Rousseau  says  that  only  the 
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heroes  of  Plutarch  were  able  to  expel  those  of  La  Calprenede 
from  his  heart,  and  then  not  so  wholly  that  he  did  not  deign 
to  copy  a  scene  from  '*Cassandre  ''  ( L,  i.  3)  in  the  ''New 
Heloise"  where  Julie,  sick  with  the  smallpox  and  half 
awake,  sees  Saint-Preux  approach  her  bedside  that  he  may 
share  the  plague  with  his  lover,  **Cassandre/'  always  the 
most  popular  of  the  three  novels,  received  the  honor  of  a 
parody  as  late  as  1735,  of  an  Italian  translation  in  1652,  and 
of  a  German  one  in  1689.  It  was  done  into  Dutch  also.  In 
England  *'Cleopatre '*  may  have  been  the  greater  favorite. 
Three  English  dramas  of  the  so-called  French  school  are 
based  on  it  and  on  *'Faramond,"  Indeed,  if  priority  be 
taken  as  a  factor  in  excellence^  it  is  not  impossible  that  La 
Calprenede  is  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  best*  of  the 
idealist  novelists  of  the  century. 

The  only  novelist  who  could  possibly  contest  that  rank 
with  him  is  Madeleine  de  Scudery,  who  published  her  first 
significant  novel,  *'  Ibrahim,"  a  year  before  La  Calprenede's 
**Cassandre/*  her  *'Grand  Cyrus"  during  the  heyday  of 
his  success^  and  her  **Clelie''  nearly  contemporaneously 
witli  •*  Faramond."  Her  work  that  followed  La  Calpre- 
nede's death  is  without  material  significance,  for  like  La 
Calprenede^s,  it  was  not  influenced  by  the  progress  of  let- 
ters, or  by  the  example  of  others,  or  by  any  internal  develop- 
ment. Where  she  did  modify  her  work  it  was  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  preferring  the  unpretentious  mediocrity  of 
'*Almahide"  to  the  bitterly  contested  success  of  '*Cldie/' 
Her  novels,  therefore,  though  they  stretch  from  164 1  to 
1697,  may  be  treated  together,  without  regard  to  the  inter- 
vening and  important  w^ork  of  the  realists  Sorel  and  Scarron, 
or  of  Bergerac,  that  might  have  influenced  her  but  did  not. 
Her  relation  to  La  Calprenede  is  close,  but  probably  less  the 
result  of  conscious  imitation  than  of  like  environment  and 
demands.  ^'Cassandre'"  and  the  *'Grand  Cyrus"  are  both 
Persian  in  scene  and  alike  in  general  character.  So,  too, 
**Cleopatre  "  and  **Clelie"  are  both  Roman  stories,  and  both 
writers  appeal  to  the  Hterarj^  aspirations  of  their  pr^cteux 
circle  by  introducing  into  their  novels  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
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They  have  many  other  points  of  contact  and  some  of  con- 
trast which  will,  however,  appear  after  such  an  examination 
as  our  limits  allow  of  this  most  genial  woman  and  her  work. 

Madeleine  de  Scud^ry,  like  La  Calprenede,  was  of  noble 
birth,  though  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances  until 
her  pen  brought  her  profit  and  pensions  from  three  king- 
doms (France,  England,  and  Sweden).  She  had  a  brother 
George,  who  at  first  succeeded  in  appropriating  all  of  her 
fame  and  much  of  her  income,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  re- 
port of  the  time,  is  said  in  the  early  years  of  her  literary 
activity  to  have  locked  his  sister  up  at  intervals  to  compel  a 
more  unremitting  production.  He  was  himself  an  author  as 
well  as  soldier,  and  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  planning  of 
her  novels,  contributing  occasionally  a  battle  scene,  usually 
the  preface  and  dedication  of  the  volume,  and  always  the  au- 
thor's name,  until  for  very  shame  he  suffered  the  volumes 
to  appear  anonymously  after  his  sister's  talent  had  become 
notorious  through  her  Parisian  salon. 

To  Paris  George  (1601-1667)  and  his  sister  (1608-1701) 
came  in  1630.  Here  she  very  soon  gathered  around  her  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  groups  oifricieux  and  remained  un- 
til her  death  an  object  of  esteem  and  honor  throughout  Europe. 
Paris  at  this  time  seems  to  have  counted  many  such  literary 
clubs,  ruellcs  they  called  the  more  aristocratic  circles,  re- 
duits  the  less  distinguished  resorts  of  the  prdctetises  ridicules^ 
but  among  them  all  Somaise,  in  his  dictionary  of  the  pri- 
cieuseSj  distinguishes  four,  those  of  the  ex-Madame  La  Cal- 
prenede, of  Madame  de  Lafayette,  of  the  future  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  first  on  his  list  and  doubtless  in  the  social 
world  the  salon  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Beauce  and  the 
Rue  des  Oiseaux,  where  every  Saturday  there  were  gathered 
around  Madeleine  de  Scudery  a  group  of  kindred  spirits  for 
keen  discussion  and  the  sharpening  of  wits. 

These  salons  or  literary  clubs  contributed  vitvy  essentially 
to  the  refining  of  manners  and  the  constitution  of  polite  soci- 
ety in  France.  Of  course  they  had  their  ridiculous  side,  but 
Moliere's  play  and  Madeleine's  own  unfortunate  "Map  of 
Tenderland  "  have  concentrated  our  attention  upon  this,  to 
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the  prejudice  of  the  really  noble  aims  of  such  as  she.  The 
subject  is  quite  too  wide  to  enter  upon  in  this  connection,  but 
it  is  right  to  say  that  in  the  frecicux^  in  the  society  of  which 
Madeleine  de  Scud^ry's  novels  are  the  precious  and  unri- 
valed picture*  we  have  the  origin  of  modern  **  society.'' 

Personally  Madeleine  was  a  winning  character,  simple, 
honesty  and  above  the  breath  of  scandal,  witty  but  faithful 
in  friendship,  and  with  no  trace  of  coquetrJ^  If  she  re- 
mained single,  it  was  for  no  lack  of  suitors.  Even  those 
who  opposed  her  literary  tendencies  were  drawn  by  her 
winning  nature.  So  Boileau  suppressed  till  after  her  death 
the  official  publication  of  his  *'  Dialogue  sur  les  Heros,''  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  give  annoyance  to  a  lady  who,  if  one 
might  believe  all  who  knew  her,  **  had  even  more  probitj^and 
honor  than  she  had  wit.''  Huet  speaks  of  her  as  *'  as  illustri- 
ous for  her  modesty  as  for  her  merit,**  and  Somaise  says 
that  if  he  had  consulted  her  natural  modesty  he  should  have 
"omitted  all  mention  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ^r<f- 
cieusesJ**  She  wrote  as  she  talked,  with  an  easy  flow  of 
native  wit.  It  may  often  seem  as  though  the  novels  were 
written  for  the  sake  of  the  conversations,  which  now  first 
take  a  very  prominent  place  in  fiction  and  are  natural, 
though  sometimes  tedious,  because  Madeleine  was  a  born 
conversationalist,  a  longue  kalcinc.  She  was  fond  of  her 
work  just  as  she  was  fond  of  her  salon^  because  both  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  express  and  to  defend  ideas  that  were 
by  no  means  commonplace;  for  she  was  among  the  verj'^ 
first,  as  she  remains  among  the  most  genial,  of  the  advocates 
of  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  women.  In  her  '*Clelie** 
may  be  found,  at  least  in  their  germ,  almost  all  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  by  the  unquiet  sex  even  in  our 
own  day.  But  her  desire  for  the  emancipation  of  w^omen 
was,  like  all  her  desires,  purely  intellectuaL  She  was  no 
prude,  like  the  Madelon  of  the  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules;  but 
sex  with  her  seems  to  have  been  wholly  cerebral,  and  it  is 
perhaps  because  she  never  knew  what  we  understand  by  the 
passion  of  love  that  she  never  described  it.  She  did,  indeed, 
call  herself,  and  she  has  been  called  by  others,  the  anato- 
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mist  of  the  human  heart ;  but,  as  the  words  suggest,  she  seems 
rather  to  be  lecturing  with  a  papier-mache  dissected  mani- 
kin than  observiog  pulsations  of  life.  She  had  read  of  love, 
perhaps  seen  it,  but  to  her  it  was  a  purely  intellectual  inter- 
est. And  as  her  interests  are  all  intellectual  so,  too,  were  her 
pleasures  and  her  sympathies.  She  was  an  aristocrat  act  only 
by  birth  but  by  instinct.  She  had  no  aspirations  for  polit- 
ical freedom,  no  curiosity,  even  literary,  for  the  things  of 
common  life.  Her  friendships  were  strong  and  true  but 
they  were  exclusive.  She  was  optimistic  because  she  will- 
fully closed  her  eyes  to  the  realities  of  life.  But  she  must 
have  been  a  very  charming  woman,  and  doubtless  her  charm 
as  well  as  her  sex  and  her  social  relations  combined  to  give 
her  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  idealistic  novel  of  the  cen- 
tuiy  that  is  somewhat  more  overshadowing  than  w^as  her 
due.  Still  it  is  for  her  novels  alone  that  she  still  claims 
notice  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  to  them  alone  we  may 
direct  our  attention  here, 

*' Ibrahim,"  her  first  novel,  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
1635,  but  we  know  of  no  edition  earlier  than  1641.  The 
novel  is  comparatively  short,  counting  only  four  octavo  vol- 
umes. The  date  is  the  reign  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
(1520-1566),  and  thus  the  most  modern  of  the  novels  of  the 
heroic-gallant  type,  its  modernitj^  being  excused,  like  that  of 
Racine's  **  Bajazet,"  by  its  remoteness.  The  subject  is  the 
love  of  Vizier  Ibrahim  for  Isabelle,  Princess  of  Monaco. 
But  the  sultan  also  loves  her,  and  the  sultan's  sister  loves 
him.  There  is  much  fierce  cruelty  in  the  book:  Roxelane, 
the  wicked  sister,  becomes  a  lunatic  for  rage  and  disappointed 
hate;  her  accomplice  is  torn  to  fragments  by  an  enraged 
populace.  But  there  are  enough  characters  left  to  make  a 
goodly  row  of  happy  pairs  for  the  close >  quite  in  the  fashion 
of  La  Calprenede.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way»  that  one 
of  the  episodes  anticipates  Cardinal  de  Retz's  "Conspiracy 
of  Genoa,"  probably  from  notes  furnished  by  himself t  for 
he  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  her  salan.  But  "  Ibrahim" 
is  peculiarly  interesting  because  it  inaugurated  that  taste  for 
Turkish   subjects   that    reached    its   comic    climax    in   the 
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Bourgeois  Gentilhomme '*  and  its  tragic  height  in  '♦Baj- 
azet/' 

•♦Ibrahim*'  was  twice  reprinted  during  Madeleine's  life, 
but  it  no  doubt  owed  much  of  its  continued  interest  to  the 
far  greater  fame  of  '*Artamene"  or  the  '*Grand  Cyrus,*'  the 
*'  Persiade*'  as  the  precieux  used  to  call  it,  which  in  its  first 
edition  counts  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
large  pages  and  is  the  longest  novel  of  the  period  and  so, 
probably,  of  the  Western  world.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
great  length,  its  first  volumes,  like  those  of  *'Cassandre/' 
were  twice  reprinted  before  the  work  was  completed »  and 
the  whole  ten  six  times  in  six  years,  with  a  reported  profit  to 
the  publisher  of  100,000  ecus.  Its  ten  volumes  began  to  ap- 
pear in  1649  and  were  completed  in  1653,  coinciding  thus  in 
time  and  reproducing  in  spirit  somewhat  of  the  effervescence 
of  the  Fronde,  in  which  George  de  Scudery  bore  an  im- 
portant part.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for 
the  next  thirty  years  the  "Grand  Cyrus'*  was  known  and 
read  in  all  circles  that  aspired  to  literary  or  social  refine- 
ment and  admired  in  nearly  all.  The  reason  of  this  pre- 
eminence so  universally  accorded  is  that  the  book  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  reflections  that  we  know  of  a  period  and 
phase  of  culture,  but  it  is  not  the  period  of  Cj^rus,  son  of 
Cambyses,  but  of  Louis,  "  Roi  Soleil/'  The  storj^  is,  indeed, 
of  very  little  consequence.  It  is  obviously  a  mere  framework 
for  precicux  conversations,  descriptions,  and  reflections. 
The  author's  interest  in  the  plot  is  so  slight  that  she  is  even 
willing  to  help  it  on  by  the  somewhat  outworn  device  of  an 
enchanted  ring,  and  by  drawing  from  the  already  shopworn 
stock  of  conventional  deeds  of  prowess.  Her  main  facts 
she  got,  as  she  herself  says,  from  the  **Cyropa^dia  *'  and 
Herodotus,  but  she  treated  her  material  with  far  greater 
freedom  than  La  Calprenede.  He  had  intended  to  write  a 
historical  novel.  She  did  not.  She  meant  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture oipricieux  society  in  Paris  in  its  aristocratic  circle,  re- 
serving for  a  second  novel,  *'Clelie,"  the  bourgeois  section 
of  the  new  culture.  She  intended  to  paint  the  chief  char- 
acters of  that  set,  and  she  did  so  with  such  precision  that  a 
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printed  key  to  them  was  soon  in  circulation.  That  she  in- 
tended to  paint  herself  in  Sapho  was  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety ;  Cyrus  was  Cond^,  Catherine  de  Rambouillet  ap- 
peared as  Arthenice,  and  Malherbe  as  Le  grand  Therpan- 
dre.  The  scenes  of  her  story,  too,  are  taken  from  contem- 
porary life  in  considerable  part,,  especially  the  sieges  and 
battles,  sometimes  even  in  minute  detail.  Nowhere  in 
French  fiction  had  the  effort  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
been  so  persistent  or  so  perversely  ingenious. 

But  she  was  to  outdo  *•  Cyrus"  and  overreach  herself  in 
**Clelie,"  known  to  pr^cieux  circles  as  **La  Romanic-*' 
This  novel  began  to  appear  in  1654.  The  tenth  volume 
closed  the  work  in  1660.  It  is  not  so  long  as  the  **Cyrus," 
though  it  counts  over  eight  thousand  pages.  The  first  vol- 
umes were  reprinted  three  times  during  the  publication,  but 
the  whole  work  only  once  during  the  century,  a  noteworthy 
indication  of  shifting  taste. 

Cl^lie  is  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  exiled  by  Tarquin; 
Aronce,  her  lover,  a  son  of  Lars  Porsenna.  The  scene 
opens  in  Carthage,  but  soon  shifts  to  Capua  and  finally  to 
Rome,  where  we  hear  much  of  Lucretia,  Tarquin,  Brutus, 
and  the  rest,  at  least  by  name,  though  not  the  least  effort  is 
made  to  preserve  even  probability  in  character,  Lucretia  for 
instance  masquerading  as  a  past  mistress  in  pricieux  coquet- 
ry, whose  death  lies  so  wholly  outside  the  realm  of  psychic 
probability  that  the  story  seems  to  have  left  the  author  as 
cold  as  it  does  the  reader.  But  here  too  it  is  not  the  story 
that  gives  or  ever  gave  interest  to  *'Clelie."  None  of  its 
seventy-three  characters  are  Romans  any  more  than  those 
of  **Cyrus"  were  Persians.  They  are  painted  from  life,  and 
themselves  paint  the  life  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois  who  aspired 
to  share  in  the  culture  of  the  aristocracy  and  partly  attained 
their  aspirations.  Many  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  fricieuses 
ridicules^  some  were  of  the  type  of  Madame  Scarron.  Be- 
tween the  two  groups  in  her  birth  was  Madeleine  de  Scu- 
d^ry,  but  her  kindly  spirit  saw  no  subject  for  mockery  even 
in  the  victims  of  Moliere's  satire.  Of  course  these  bourgeois 
portraits  are  less  interesting  to  us  because  we  do  not  know 
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^r  cannot  recof^nize  them.  A  number  of  the  characters, 
however,  belong  to  a  higher  sphere.  The  author  has  mod- 
estly introduced  herself  as  Arricidie,  her  Cl^lie  is  Mile,  de 
Longueville*  She  has  given  in  Damo  an  admirable  sketch  of 
Ninon  de  TEnclos.  Scarron  and  his  wife  appear  as  Scau- 
rus  and  Liriane,  Alcandre  is  the  young  Louis  XIV. »  and 
Cl^onime  his  finance  minister,  Fouquet,  who  comes  in  for 
much  generous  praise  that,  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  was 
not  changed  after  its  subject's  disgrace.  But  surely  the 
greatest  sensation  in  **  CMlie/'  the  thing  that  stamped  it  as 
a  •*  manual  of  gallantry"  for  that  day,  was  the  still  famous 
Carte  de  Tendre^  or  ''Map  of  Tenderland,"  though  the 
general  idea  of  an  allegorical  map  was  old,  and  this  particu- 
lar allegory  belongs  less  to  Madeleine  de  Scud^ry  than  to 
Chapelain,  while  in  its  elaboration  the  whole  circle  collab- 
orated. In  the  novel  Clelie  invents  the  map  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  friend,  Herminius  (/.  ^.,  Pellisson)  and  her  lover, 
Aronce,  as  a  result  of  some  prdctmx  talk  about  the  distance 
that  separates  New  Friendship  from  Affection.  **  Few  peo- 
ple know  the  map  of  this  land/'  says  Aronce.  '*  Yet  it  is  a 
journey  that  many  would  like  to  make,''  replies  Herminios, 
•**and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  know  the  road  that 
might  lead  to  so  agreeable  a  place;  and  if  fair  Cl^lie  would 
do  me  the  favor  to  teach  me,  I  should  owe  her  eternal  ob- 
ligation/* "Perhaps  you  imagine/'  replied  Clelie,  "that 
there  is  only  a  little  promenade  from  New  Friendship  to  Af- 
fection, and  so  before  you  start  on  it  I  will  promise  to  give 
you  a  map  of  that  country  which  Aronce  thinks  has  none/* 
All  the  others  desired  copies,  so  Clelie  set  about  it  i  but  as  the 
genesis  of  the  map  occupies  twenty  closely  printed  pages 
(i.  391-410),  I  can  only  suggest  here  its  principal  features. 
Tenderland,  Clelie  explains  at  much  length,  is  watered  by 
the  river  Inclination.  If  you  descend  this  stream  directly, 
you  will  find  first  on  both  banks  the  city  of  New  Friendship. 
If  then  you  go  directly  down  the  stream*  you  will  soon  come 
uty  Affection-on-Inclination.  But  if  your  goal  is  the 
mailer  city  Affection-on-Esteem,  vou  must  take 
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find   close  to  the  stream  the  villages  Wit,  Pretty  Ver 
Gallant  Note,  and  somewhat  farther  on  your  way  ProbityS 
Generosity,  Exactitude,  after  which  you  will  con:ie  to  Re-| 
spect  and  Kindness.     Should  you  stray  too  far  to  the  right,  [ 
away  from  the  River  Inclination,  you  will  lose  yourself  in  i 
such  villages    as   Negligence,  Incompatibility,   Lukewarm, 
Frivolity,  Flirtation,  Sincere  Esteem,  Magnanimity;  and  if  I 
you  go  far  enough,  you  may  find  Forgetful ness  or  even  the 
lake  of  Indifference.     But  if  you  pursue  your  course*  you  will 
reach  Affection-on-Esteem,  which  you  cannot  reach  by  the 
river  of  Inclination  without  entering  the  Dangerous  Sea. 
you  start  oo  the  left  bank,  for  Affection-on-Gratitude,  yoofl 
first  danger  is  that  at  you  will  stray  to  Indiscretion,  whence^ 
you  may  come  easily  to  Perfidy,  to  the  cliff  Pride  and  the  sea  | 
of  Enmity.    If  you  keep  the  truer  way,  you  will  pass  through 
Complaisance,  Submission,  and  Little  Attentions^  between 
which  there  is  danger  that  you  may  be  led  aside  to  Scandal 
and  even  to  Spite.     If  you  avoid  this  bypath,  you  will  come 
to  Assiduity,  Watchfulness,  Great  Serv^ices,  Sensitiveness, 
Tenderness,    and    so    presently    to    Obedience,    Constant 
Friendship,  and  at  last  to  the  city  of  Affection-on-Grali- 
tude.     But  if  still  unsatisfied,  from  any  of  the  three  Affec- 
tions you  may  set  sail  with  the  heart  for  pilot,  and,  if  you  es- 
cape the  hidden  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  Dangerous  Sea,  may 
come  to  what  Cl^lie  can  only  call  in  her  prudent  maiden* 
hood  an  **  unexplored  land/* 

Madeleine  de  Scudery  never  meant  this  for  anything  more 
than  a  play  of  fancy.  She  says  so  categorically  in  **  Cl^lie** 
itself.  But  really  it  has  been  mocked  quite  too  maliciously 
and  thoughtlessly,  for  clearly  enough  it  is  a  preliminary 
study  to  the  psychological  novel,  an  essay  in  the  evolution 
of  love  as  the  pricieuses  understood  it,  and  as  Moliere  i 
mocked  it.  So  regarded,  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
parts  of  her  work  and  by  no  means  the  least  meritorious. 
But  *'  Clelie**  as  a  whole  is  inferior  to  **  Cyrus,"  because 
the  contrast  between  our  conception  of  the  Roman  character 
of  the  age  of  Brutus  and  Tarquin  is  in  glaring  contradiction 
with  the  mincing  affectation   of  her  personages,     Botleati 
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was  quite  right  when  in  his  "Art  Po^tiqiie  "  he  warns  his 
reader  to  *'  take  care  not  to  attribute,  as  in  '  Clelie/  French 
manners  and  wit  to  ancient  Italy,  and,  portraying  ourselves 
under  Roman  names,  to  make  Brutus  gallant  and  Cato  a 
dandy/' 

This  was  felt  by  others  than  Boileau*  The  success  of 
•*Clelie*'  was  more  that  of  scandal  than  of  admiration. 
The  public  were  from  the  first  divided,  and  the  amiable  au- 
thor, abandoning  her  semirealistic  effort  to  paint  modern 
society  under  the  disguise  of  the  historical  novel,  went  back 
to  the  storj'  of  adventure  for  the  story's  sake  and  found  in 
Spain  the  scene  and  subjects  of  two  novels,  "Almahide  " 
and  **Mathilde/'  the  former,  of  1660,  never  completed  nor 
passing  beyond  a  first  edition;  the  latter,  of  1667,  reprinted 
twice  after  her  death  and  twice  in  a  German  translation.  Nei- 
ther calls  for  special  notice.  The  former  is  based  on  Hita's 
well-known  **  Civil  Wars  of  Grenada;"  the  latter  shows 
traces  of  wide  reading  in  the  authors  of  the  Italian  renas- 
cence. Indeed,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  his  Laura  are  in- 
troduced as  characters  in  the  story.  It  is  not  to  these 
novels,  however,  that  she  owes,  or  ever  owed,  any  part  of 
her  reputation.  That  rested  from  the  first  on  her  claim  to 
represent  the  society  of  the  ^^ grand  Steele y  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  that  age  and  its  ideals,  literary  and  other,  are  admired 
or  rejected,  so  the  repute  of  Madeleine  de  Scudery  rises  and 
falls,  for  she  represented  it,  believed  in  it,  and  glorified  it. 
From  this  point  of  view,  to  the  student  of  society  and  of  lit- 
erature, she  may  be  more  important  than  La  Calprenede; 
but  if  we  consider  the  evolution  of  the  novelistic^^wr^  alone, 
he  is  the  greater  novelist  of  the  two.  He  has  more  invention, 
more  fanc}^  and  he  has  more  of  the  story-teller's  gift.  She 
has  more  wit  and  a  keener  observation,  but  she  keeps  her 
story  afloat  by  a  succession  of  improbabilities  or  even  mag- 
ical impossibilities,  and  the  psychology  of  theactionin  her  nov- 
els is  neither  deeper  nor  more  consistent  than  his.  Indeed,  so 
soon  as  her  characters  cease  to  be  **  portraits  "  they  are  inferior 
to  the  best  men  of  La  Calprenede,  for  instance  to  Honorius, 
Britomare,  or  Artaban,     Her  analysis  of  gallantry  may  be 
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more  detailed,  her  analysis  of  love  is  not  more  profound. 
Her  last  novels,  otherwise  the  least  interesting,  are  in  this 
regard  the  best.  Their  style  is  more  restrained,  the  thread 
of  the  story  is  more  closely  held,  and  in  the  characters, 
especially  the  women,  there  is  a  more  natural  charm.  But 
as  in  **  Cyrus  "  and  ••  Cl^lie  "  hers  was  the  final  flower  of 
preciosity,  so  here  her  work  is  only  the  budding  promise  of 
what  Madame  de  Lafayette  was  in  large  measure  to  realize. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  change  was  due  to  the  biting 
satire  of  '^  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  and  there  is  at  least  a 
coincidence  in  dates.  That  play  appeared  in  1659.  Already 
in  1660  her  tact  had  taught  her  that  no  new  laurels  were  to  be 
won  in  the  field  of  idealized  descriptions  of  an  idealized  so- 
ciety. Boileau's  **  Dialogue  on  the  Heroes  of  Romance," 
circulating  in  manuscript  since  1665,  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion. It  was  perhaps  to  this  tactfulness  that  she  owed  the  uni- 
versal esteem  in  which  she  was  held  during  the  last  f  or^  years 
of  her  life  even  among  persons  of  as  diverse  talent  and  taste 
as  Racine  and  La  Fontaine,  Madame  de  Sevign^  and  Conde. 
But  her  novelistic  day  was  past.  For  her  interest  in  the 
dwellers  in  her  Affection-on-Gratitude  and  Affection-on-Es- 
teem  the  new  taste  substituted  boldly  the  more  dangerous 
but  more  intense  interests  of  Affection-on-Inclination — that 
is,  of  love,  with  its  triumphs  and  its  tortures,  as  we  understand 
it  and  as  Racine  understood  it.  •*  Soon,"  says MoriUot,  "a 
little  story  of  two  hundred  pages,  *  The  Princess  of  Cleves,' 
will  take  the  place  of  all  the  *  Cassandres '  and  all  the 
^  Cl^lies.'  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true,"  and  that  I  trust  I 
have  shown  here,  "  that  La  Calprenede  and  Madeleine  de 
Scudery,  with  all  their  cumbersomeness,  smoothed  the  way 
for  this  new  art."  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 
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Unless  all  the  signs  of  the  times  prove  to  be  misleading, 
certain  contemporary  movements  in  the  politics  of  the  world 
are  destined  to  influence  most  profoundly  not  only  the  na- 
tions of  Western  civiHzation  but  the  entire  human  race  as 
well.  Indeed,  every  observer  of  the  present  trend  of  events 
must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
transcendent  interest  and  importance — an  age  probably  the 
greatest  the  world  has  yet  seen.  To  state  these  facts  more 
compendiously,  history  is  being  made  before  our  very  eyes 
with  startling  rapidity;  and  never  before  was  the  expression 
— indeed,  one  may  say  the  maxim — of  the  late  Professor 
Freeman  truer,  that  history  is  past  politics  and  politics  future 
history.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
assenting,  even  by  implication,  to  the  burden  of  Professor 
Freeman's  thesis;  for,  although  politics  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  in  history,  many  other  elements  are  surely  to  be 
recognized  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  How  unfortunate, 
for  example,  would  it  be  for  us  Americans  w^ere  our  future 
history  to  be  our  present  politics !  Seriously,  however,  we 
are  bound  to  recognize  certain  great  impulses  which,  taking 
their  rise  in  the  domain  of  politics,  exert  an  undying  influ- 
ence on  the  human  race.  To  such  impulses  may  be  traced 
very  often  the  migrations  of  peoples,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
states,  armed  conflicts,  the  alterations  of  national  boundaries, 
and  the  shifting  of  preponderating  influence  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Political  agencies  may  also  quicken  or 
destroy  the  literary  life  of  a  people,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
influence  for  good  or  ill  on  religious  convictions  and  practices. 
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The  student  of  contemporary  events  is — to  borrow  a  term 
of  the  biologists — studying  history  in  embryo;  and  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  those  events  portray  the  life  of 
a  communej  a  state,  or  ofjthe  world.  The  process  is  precisely 
the  same.  He  is,  under  such  circumstances,  simply  study- 
ing objectively  an  organism  the  manifestations  of  w^hose  life 
are  pretty  much  the  same  whether  they  happen  to  be  in  a 
vestry  meeting,  a  congress,  or  in  a  parliament  of  nations. 

Interest  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  powers  centers  large- 
ly in  the  fact  that  there  are  now  in  the  w^orld  several  empires 
€ach  greater  than  Rome  was  in  her  palmiest  days,  each  im- 
bued substantially  with  the  same  ideas  of  religion  and  civili 
zation,  and  each  bent  on  territorial  aggrandizement,  if  not 
for  political  advancement,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  fur^ 
thering  the  needs  of  commerce.  Hence,  in  spite  of  its  ma- 
terialism, there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  saying  attributed  to 
the  Italian  statesman  Crispi  that  the  wars  of  the  future  ane 
to  be  commercial  rather  than  political.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances we  should  accordingly  not  be  surprised  to  find  a 
general  feeling  of  alarm — indeed,  even  of  dismay — per%*ad- 
ing  diplomatic  circles  throughout  the  world  \  and  the  leading 
nations  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  that  general  struggle  whose  dark  shadows  are 
€ven  now  stealing  across  more  than  one  frontier.  NaturaDy 
enough,  the  catastrophe  toward  which  we  appear  to  be  hur- 
rying is  feared  and  deprecated  by  all  who  would  fain  see 
peace  and  good  will  lastingly  established  among  men,  but 
unfortunately  indications  are  not  wanting  which  tend  to  show 
that  no  human  power  can  very  much  longer  avert  the  threat- 
ened blow  to  international  concord.  It  maybe  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  organized  humanity  we  are  still  in  the  age 
of  feudalism,  and  that  just  as  the  modern  state  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  discordant  factions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  that 
world-state,  long  the  dream  alike  of  prophets  and  publi* 
cists,  can  come  into  existence  only  after  our  present  warring 
elements  shall  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room  tor  1 
higher  form  of  life*  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  far 
from  encouraging  to  find  that  never  before  in  human  history' 
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have  so  many  men  been  employed  in  military'  and  naval  prep- 
arations as  to-day.  Why  these  preparations  on  land  and 
sea?  Why  these  long  and  earnest  consultations  in  the  coun- 
cil chambers?  Why  these  illusive  diplomatic  nets  which  are 
already  entangling  the  affairs  of  the  world?  Is  any  one  in- 
clined to  fancy  that  these  armies  and  navies  will  remain  per- 
manently inactive?  or  that  the  triple  alliance  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  was  formed  for  pacific  objects?  or  that 
autocratic  Russia  and  republican  France  constructed  the  dual 
alliance  because  of  any  inherent  fondness  for  each  other? 
Turn  to  our  own  country.  What  confronts  us?  A  land 
where,  since  the  day  of  Washington,  isolation  has  been 
preached  as  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  political  faith,  suddenly 
finds  itself  swept  by  overmastering  forces  into  the  vortex  of 
world-wide  passions  and,  obedient  to  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation,  forced  to  adopt  a  policy  more  in  keeping  with 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  day. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  thrust  upon  our  attention  by 
recent  events  many  reasons  may  be  advanced,  and  these  will 
depend  naturally  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  who 
may  happen  to  advance  them.  That  there  are  causes  for 
them  will  be  assumed,  however,  for  few  are  disposed  to  urge 
that  the  events  of  this  world  occur  haphazard  or  by  chance. 
I  am  quite  aware,  for  example,  that  there  are  some  who  at- 
tribute to  the  extraordinary  advance  of  Russia  much  of  the 
tension  now  prevailing  in  diplomatic  circles;  and,  perhaps 
naturally  enough,  those  afflicted  with  this  form  of  Russophobia 
actually  believe  everj^  move  of  that  great  country  to  be  a  covert 
attack  on  Great  Britain.  Then,  again,  there  are  not  a  few 
who  will  insist  that  the  menacing  clouds  on  the  political  hori- 
zon are  the  creation  of  that  ambitious,  though  bizarre,  young 
man  who  dreams  of  an  empire  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Hohenz oiler n  line.  Many  again,  particularly  in  England, 
ascribe  to  envy  of  British  growth  and  prosperity  a  continen- 
tal union  on  whose  banner  is  inscribed  this  legend  of  Sc. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Berlin:  **  Great  Britain  must  be  de- 
stroyed." None  of  these  theories,  however,  can  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory.     The  circle  of  the  Tsar's  interests  may  be 
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widening;  Emperor  William  may  be  building  air  castles; 
and  England,  because  of  overweening  conceit,  or  a  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  may  have  alienated  the 
support  of  a  patient  world  rather  than  incurred  its  jealousy; 
but  none  of  these  facts  can  possibly  explain  the  many  grave 
problems  now  confronting  the  peace  of  the  world.  Barring 
Russia,  it  would  unquestionably  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say 
that  commercial  rivalries  arising  from  the  modern  industrial 
revolution  and  the  system  of  protection  with  which  we  are 
so  unfortunately  familiar,  have  forced  all  progressive  nations- 
either  to  seek  new  markets  in  the  less-developed  portions  of 
the  world  or  to  adopt  a  system  of  colonial  expansion  like 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Accordingly  we  see  nowadays  sev- 
eral powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  same  field 
which  in  times  past  would  have  been  appropriated  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  by  the  great  mistress  of  tlie  sea. 

Modern  inventions  and  discoveries,  including  the  railway^ 
the  telegraph,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  have  not  only 
altered  entirely  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, but  have  also  led*  in  all  progressive  countries »  to  an 
astonishing  growth  in  wealth  and  population.  To  these  so* 
cial  and  economic  changes  add  the  fact  that  on  all  sides 
towns  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  and  cities  are  fast  as- 
suming dimensions  well  calculated  to  arouse  disquieting 
forebodings,  when,  remembering  their  many  grave  prob- 
lems, one  realizes  that  there  are  now  no  limits  to  be  set  to 
the  magnitude  of  these  vast  hives  of  humanity.  Naturally 
enough,  however*  the  wheels  of  modern  industry  in  their 
tireless  revolutions  grind  out  more  products  than  can  possibly 
be  consumed  at  home;  so  that  new  markets  must  be  sought 
if  industrial  countries  hope  to  escape  general  bankruptcy. 
For  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
in  all  growing  countries  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  facto- 
ries and  other  forms  of  industry  for  a  livelihood.  To  escape 
the  stress  of  that  keen  competition  fostered  by  modern  con- 
dilions,  we  have  treated  free  trade,  the  ideal  of  the  average 
economist^  as  an  empty  dream,  and  adopted  a  system  of 
so-called  protection*     Captain  Mahan  accordingly  draws  at* 
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tenlion  very  forcibly  to  the  fact  that  this  policy,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  isolation,  has  exercised  a  baleful  in- 
fluence on  our  development  as  a  nation*  We  agree  with 
this  accomplished  naval  author,  whose  writings  have  attract- 
ed profound  attention  throughout  Europe,  that,  while  thus 
securing  the  home  market,  we  have  in  a  measure  lost  the 
market  of  the  w^orld,  which  cannot  be  secured  by  legislative 
enactments.  Emigration,  to  be  sure,  has  in  large  measure 
tended  to  check  discontent  among  the  masses  whenever 
population  has  exhibited  a  tendency  to  press  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence;  and  this  mode  of  escape  from  disheartening 
environments  has  been  especially  noticeable  since  the  intro- 
duction of  cheaper  means  of  transportation.  At  the  same 
time,  continental  powxrs  have  not  viewed  complacently  the 
annual  loss  they  have  thus  sustained  in  population,  especial- 
ly when  the  emigrants,  through  the  liberal  naturalization 
law^s  of  the  new  world,  quickly  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
fatherland  and  became  permanently  incorporated  into  the 
body  of  American  life.  Having  before  them*  therefore,  the 
splendid  example  of  Great  Britain,  under  whose  imperial  pol- 
icy colonial  expansion  has  extended  to  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  earth  J  the  rivals  of  Great  Britain — particularly  Germany, 
since  her  remarkable  commercial  development — are  begin- 
ning  to  bestir  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  can  at  once 
furnish  homes  for  their  overcrowded  population  and  markets 
for  the  excessive  output  of  their  industrial  establishments. 
Behold,  therefore,  the  troubles  in  Africa;  the  seizure  of 
Madagascar;  and,  more  recently  still,  the  startling  events  in 
tottering  China, 

These  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  results  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  our  foreign  policy; 
and  in  Captain  Mahan's  book  the  reader  will  find  this  ques- 
tion discussed  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  keenness  of  pene- 
tration which  will  go  far  toward  disarming  criticism.  Our 
author's  volume  is,  in  fact,  a  **  collection  of  detached  pa- 
pers,*' contributed  at  different  intervals  to  the  various  maga- 
icines  of  the  country;  and,  in  spite  of  frequent  repetition, 
never  becomes  tedious.  The  following  titles  of  the  eight 
30 
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articles  composing  Captain  Mahan's  book  will  convey  an 
idea  of  its  range:  "  The  United  States  Looking  Outward," 
**  Hawaii  and  Our  Future  Sea  Power,"  "The  Isthmus  and 
Sea  Power,"  **  Possibilities  of  an  Anglo-American  Reun- 
ion," "  The  Future  in  Relation  to  American  Naval  Power," 
**  Preparedness  for  Naval  War,"  **A  Twentieth  Century 
Outlook,"  ''Strategic  Features  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

Captain  Mahan  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen 
for  having  pointed  out  so  clearly  the  duty  of  looking  to  dis- 
tant markets,  and  the  relation  to  them  of  our  own  immense 
powers  of  production,  while  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  wise 
observations  concerning  Hawaii,  written  more  than  five  years 
ago,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  that  Pacific  group  were 
drawn  from  his  writings.  There  is,  moreover,  something 
prophetic  about  his  utterances  concerning  the  isthmus  and 
sea  power.  The  future  of  the  world  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  the  owners  of  the  greatest  battleships.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  our  entire  navy  has  been  rebuilt.  These 
truths  compel  us  to  believe  that  for  weal  or  for  woe  this  na- 
tion has  departed  from  her  time-honored  policy  of  isolation, 
to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  expansion.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  the  world  is  to-day  smaller  than  ever 
before.  We  have  been  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  movements 
of  Europe,  for  we  are  now  part  of  Europe.  Everything  that 
affects  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  affects  us. 

This  development  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  our 
country  was  slow  and  discouraging,  but  when  it  came  the 
hearty  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  sympathy  which  greeted 
it  indicated  plainly  that  the  people  were  ahead  of  their  gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless  this  sudden  awakening  of  a  great 
nation  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  member  of  the 
family  of  states,  with  certain  great  rights  and  duties,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  de- 
parting century;  for  the  irony  of  events  has  brought  home  to 
every  normally  constituted  person  the  truth  that,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  our  country  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  role 
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in  international  affairs.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what 
we  should  do,  for  if  the  tragic  events  of  this  year,  of  such 
thrilling  interest  to  us  all,  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  we 
have  not  flinched  when  forced  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to 
continue  a  policy  of  selfish  isolation  or  to  adopt  a  line  of  con- 
duct, in  our  external  relations,  more  in  harmony  with  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  day.  The  issue  has  been  met  and 
decided.  In  point  of  fact  the  same  issue  has  already  been 
often  met  and  answered.  It  was  met  and  answered  when 
we  purchased  Louisiana,  fought  our  second  war  of  independ- 
dence  with  Great  Britain,  annexed  Texas,  conquered  Mexi- 
co, and  added  Alaska  to  our  possessions.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  each  step  we  took  in  our  march  across  this  conti- 
nent was  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  from 
those  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  let  us  agree  to  call  Lit- 
tle Americans.  But  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  growth  tri- 
umphed then,  as  they  have  triumphed  at  all  times ;  and  we 
are  to-day,  in  spite  of  captious  objections,  one  of  the  empires 
of  the  earth. 

At  the  outset  we  must  grasp  firmly  the  fact  that,  after 
years  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  strife,  we  have  at  last  at- 
tained to  nationality.  Standing  thus  on  the  ruins  of  section- 
alism, we  are  to  remember  the  futility  of  adopting  a  foreign 
policy  which  shall  prove  good  for  all  time;  for  a  policy, 
being  founded  on  calculation,  expediency,  and  circum- 
stances, must  of  necessity  change  with  the  shifting  condi- 
tions of  national  and  international  life.  We  lay  stress  on  this 
point  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  faulting  Captain  Ma- 
han  as  to  guard  a  casual  reader  against  hasty  deductions. 
What  are  we  to  do?  In  the  first  place,  our  country  will  at 
all  hazards  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  according  to  its 
latest  expanded  interpretation.  All  south  of  us  is  our  hin- 
terlandy  and  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  seas  come  unques- 
tionably within  the  sphere  of  our  influence ;  and  accordingly 
we  must  and  shall  resist  every  effort  on  the  part  of  Europe- 
an states  to  acquire  fresh  possessions  in  this  hemisphere. 
To  maintain  successfully  this  position  we  must  put  ourselves 
on  a  proper  war  footing,  or,  as  Washington  advised  in  his 
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Farewell  Address,  we  must  maintain  suitable  military  estab- 
lishments* Instead  of  provoking  war,  there  is  every  reason 
for  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Captain  Mahaa  that  such 
preparations  will  make  for  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  up- 
lifting influences  they  would  exert  in  an  age  largely  given 
over  to  excessive  materialism*  But,  while  every  one  will  hope 
to  see  our  army  and  navy  made  strong  enough  to  ward  off 
attack  and  punish  an  adversary  promptly,  no  true  American 
could  w^ish  his  country  to  play  the  part  of  a  swaggering 
bully  bent  on  fighting  the  world.  Then,  again,  it  seems  to 
be  generally  conceded  that  we  must  entirely  reform  our 
diplomatic  service.  The  old  idea  that  any  one  can  act  as 
consul  or  minister  must  be  abandoned  at  once,  for  under 
modern  conditions  the  gravest  questions  may  arise  at  the 
smallest  posts.  All  the  consular  oflices  should  be  governed 
by  civil  service  rules;  and  members  of  this  profession^ — if 
under  our  present  system  it  can  be  called  a  profession — 
should  be  sufficiently  compensated  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  this  is  an  enlightened  country.  Proper  attention 
to  this  most  important  branch  of  the  civil  ser^-ice  will  in- 
crease largely  our  influence  abroad;  and  our  government 
may  yet  see  the  wisdom  of  emulating  the  example  of  France 
by  founding  a  special  school  of  diplomacy,  thus  completing 
the  work  done  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  to  which  Cap- 
tain Mahan  makes  so  much  reference  indirectly. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  territorial  expansion' 
Should  the  United  States  acquire  any  more  lands?  This 
question  has  time  and  again  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  our  recent  annexation  of  Hawaii  was  in  keeping 
with  our  time-honored  policy,  **Shut  out  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  as  a  coal  base,*'  declares  our  author,  **  an 
enemy  is  thrown  back  for  supplies  of  fuel  to  distances  of 
3,500  or  4,000  miles — or  between  7,000  and  8,000  coming 
and  going — an  impediment  to  sustained  maritime  operations 
well-nigh  prohibitive;**  and  few  w^ho  are  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  case  will  be  inclined  to  question  his  statement 
that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  has  been  no  mere  sporadic 
effort,   irrational   because  disconnected  from  an  adequate 
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motive;  but  a  first  fruit  and  token  that  the  nation  in  its  evo- 
lution has  aroused  itself  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  its  life 
beyond  the  borders  which  heretofore  have  sufficed  for  its 
activities.  For  strategic  reasons  alone,  therefore,  we  w^ere 
justified  in  acquiring  this  group  of  islands,  not  to  mention 
their  commercial  and  political  importance.  No  less  impor- 
tant to  us  will  be  the  Isthmian  Canal,  whether  by  way  of 
Panama  or  Nicaragua,  which  the  not  distant  future  will  see 
constructed  largely  under  American  auspices.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  at  once  the  necessity  for  this  long-project- 
ed undertaking,  a  concrete  illustration  of  whose  desirability 
was  furnished  a  few  months  ago  by  the  long  and  hazardous 
voyage  of  the  Oregon.  The  chief  political  result  of  this 
canal,  to  quote  Captain  Mahan,  **  will  be  to  bring  our  Pacific 
coast  nearer  not  only  to  our  Atlantic  coast  but  to  the  great 
navies  of  Europe/*  Its  commercial  advantages  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  rapidly  growing  trade  w^ith  China, 
Japan,  and  the  far  East  generally  will  be  stimulated  in  a 
most  inconceivable  manner,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effects  on 
our  commercial  and  political  relations  with  Mexico  and 
South  and  Central  America.  As  Captain  Mahan  forcibly  re- 
marks, **  under  this  increased  importance  of  the  Isthmus,  we 
cannot  safely  anticipate  for  the  future  the  cheap  acquies- 
cence which,  under  very  different  circumstances,  has  been 
yielded  in  the  past  to  our  demands;'"  and  it  is  notorious  that 
European  powers  are  already  betraying  symptoms  of  in- 
creased sensitiveness  as  to  the  value  of  positions  on  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  and  are  strengthening  their  grip  upon  those  they 
now  hold.  It  is  true  the  sharp  practice  by  which  Great 
Britain  entrapped  us  into  becoming  a  party  to  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  may,  in  a  measure,  impede  our  progress  in 
this  direction,  even  though  the  opinion  should  prevail  that 
the  treaty  is  no  longer  obligatory.  But  even  if  it  is  still 
binding,  it  will  not  necessarily  thwart  us;  for  England*s 
joint  control  with  us  over  the  enterprise  might  prove  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance.  Of  course  the  many  strategic 
points  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
not  likely  to  be  permanently  ignored,  especially  since  ex- 
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perts  have  begun  so  earnestly  to  direct  the  attention  of  their 
governments  thereto,  and  Germany  has  turned  her  ambi- 
tious eyes  on  Holland  and  the  Dutch  possessions  general- 
ly. Meanwhile  every  good  citizen  should  lay  to  heart  the 
fact,  so  well  emphasized  by  Captain  Mahan,  that  events 
throughout  the  world  show  us  that  peoples  of  varying  de- 
grees of  civilization  and  representing  antagonistic  races, 
with  different  material  and  spiritual  ideals,  are  coming  in 
closer  contact  than  ever  before.  We  therefore  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  posterity  that  the  duty  intrusted  to  us  be  faith- 
fully performed.  That  duty,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  advance  the  outposts  of  civilization  by  enlightening, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  less  advanced  races  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact;  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  fully  prepared  by 
the  possession  of  important  points  of  defense  to  meet  attacks 
from  any  source  whatsoever.  Hawaii,  the  canal,  and  cer- 
tain points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  will  thus  put  us  at  a  great  advantage. 

As  for  the  territory  we  shall  acquire  by  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  advisedly.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  one  or  two  exceedingly  grave  ques- 
tions that  will  arise  in  regard  to  our  new  possessions.  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?  Shall  we  retain  them,  or  sell  them, 
or  grant  them  their  independence?  In  the  case  of  Cuba, 
honor  will  of  course  prevent  us  from  forcible  annexation, 
although  whenever  the  people  of  that  nascent  republic  ex- 
press a  wish  to  join  us  they  may  count  upon  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Porto  Rico  will  be  retained  as  part  of  the  war  in- 
demnity. But  these  islands  are  virtually  portions  of  our  con- 
tinent, and  nearly  every  broad-minded  statesman  of  this 
country  has  been  in  favor  of  their  acquisition  by  us.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  concerning  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  constitutional  objection  can  be  raised  against  their  an- 
nexation; for  it  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall  who  declared 
that  the  right  to  wage  war  gave  us  the  right  to  conclude 
peace  and  to  acquire  lands  by  conquest  or  by  purchase. 
Our  constitution  is  intended  to  help,  not  to  hinder,  us  in  our 
progress.     The  really  serious  difficulty  will  be  furnished  by 


:  question  of  the  final  disposition  oi  the  rtiilippines, 
to  their  number,  remoteness,  and  imperfect  development, 
socially  and  politically,  this  group  is  by  no  means  so  desira- 
ble as  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  At  the  same  time,  we 
could  not,  in  view  of  recent  events  in  China,  convey  them 
to  any  European  power  without  causing  very  serious  compli- 
cations* Hence,  finding  ourselves  suddenly  implicated  in 
the  far  Eastern  question — which  indeed  is  our  Western 
question — ^can  we  afford  to  lose  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
for  protecting  our  commercial  interests  in  Asia?  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  this  may  be  done  by  preserving  suit- 
able coaling  stations  in  the  islands  rather  than  by  taking  them 
under  our  control;  for  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether 
we  are  yet  prepared  to  govern  suitably  possessions  so  distant- 
ly situated.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  content  to  hold  them  tem- 
porarily as  a  lien  until  the  satisfaction  by  Spain  of  the  de- 
mands we  shall  make. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
that,  in  view  of  impending  changes  in  the  administration 
of  our  foreign  affairs,  this  extremely  delicate  function  of 
government  may  be  so  reformed  as  to  strengthen  it.  As  is 
well  known*,  monarchical  governments  intrust  the  foreign 
policy  to  the  executive  rather  than  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  administration,  thus  securing  that  promptness  and  secrecy 
so  essential  to  diplomatic  success.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  came  to  assign  this  subject  to  its 
appropriate  branch  of  government  there  was  great  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  executive,  which,  however  reasonable  then, 
cannot  on  sane  grounds  exist  in  the  present  day.  Hence  to 
Congress  was  given  the  royal  right  of  declaring  war,  while  to 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  was  in- 
trusted the  power  to  conclude  treaties  and  appoint  foreign 
representatives.  By  \nrtue  of  its  right  thus  to  approve  or  re- 
ject treaties,  the  Senate  guides  the  course  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs; and  some  European  critics,  like  Mr.  Brjxe,  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  as  an  element  of  weakness.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Senate  discusses 
a  treaty  in  secret  session,  and  one  of  the  rules  governing 
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such  sessions  is  that  all  confidential  communications  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  shall  not  be  di\ailged  until  the 
Senate  removes  the  injunction  of  secrecy.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  another  curious 
anomaly  which,  in  view  of  our  apparent  drift  toward  impe- 
rialism, may  cause  serious  inconvenience.  It  seems  that,  al- 
though the  constitution  vests  the  treaty-making  power  in  the 
President  and  Senate,  Congress  has  several  times  played  an 
important  part  in  the  matter;  and  it  has  even  been  contend- 
ed that  Congress  should  be  consulted  in  advance  when  an 
annexation  of  territory  is  contemplated.  Another  serious 
obstacle  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  Congress  holds  the 
purse;  and  although  the  lower  house  has  never  refused  to 
appropriate  money  called  for  by  a  treaty,  there  is  no  machin- 
ery for  forcing  it  to  do  so.  But  the  present  trend  of  events 
obliges  us  to  examine  thoroughly  our  existing  methods  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  and,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
vide in  advance  for  any  mishap.  This  phase  of  the  subject 
Captain  Mahan  has  not  touched  upon,  nor  should  we  per- 
haps have  expected  him  to  do  so.  Nevertheless  it  is  well 
for  the  citizen  to  know  that  increased  activity  abroad  is  im- 
possible without  increased  strength  at  home.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  a  republic  to  conduct  successfully  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy;  but  we  shall  quickly  learn  that  the  legisla- 
ture, even  acting  through  a  committee,  is  not  omnipotent; 
and  that  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  intrust  as  much  as 
possible  this  difficult  branch  of  administration  to  the  Presi- 
dent, aided  by  the  Senate,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  become 
the  football  of  partisans  by  being  usurped  by  the  House. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

II. 

Our  Imperial  Destiny. 

Among  those  who  in  increasing  numbers  during  the  past 
decade  have  urged  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
change  in  policy  that  is  suggested  by  the  above  title  none  is 
more  talented  or  more  urbane  than  the  distinguished  author 
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of  the  **  Life  nf  Nelson/'  With  Captain  Mahan  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discuss  any  question  with  an  amenity  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  maintain  with  vociferous  pulpit  orators,  cynical 
exploiters  of  popular  manias  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  or 
the  yelping  pack  of  the  yellow  curs  of  journalism;  though  all 
these  support  the  contentions  of  Captain  Mahan  so  far  as 
their  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  enable  them  to  com- 
prehend them. 

It  is  urged  by  Captain  Mahan  that  to  w^age  a  defensive 
war,  into  which  we  may  at  any  time  be  forced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  wage  an  offensive  one;  that  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary^  to  have  a  much  larger  navy  than  w^e  have  ever 
possessed;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  this  navy  efficient,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  sundry  fortified  harbors  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  notably  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  Pa-. 
cific  Ocean.  He  contends  further  that,  in  so  far  as  we  con- 
trol the  sea  by  our  navy,  we  shall  control  the  trade  of  the 
sea,  and  that  without  this  trade  we  cannot  grow  as  we  should 
in  wealth  and  power* 

When  Captain  Mahan  began  writing  on  these  subjects 
nearly  a  decade  ago  they  seemed  rather  in  the  nature  of  an 
academic  discussion.  The  majority  of  Americans  instinct- 
ively shrank  from  tasks  that  they  had  no  reason  to  think 
themselves  competent  to  perform  and  from  burdens  of  finan- 
cial outlay  that  the  unparalleled  debauchery  of  the  electorate 
by  pensions  made  taxpayers  hesitate  to  assume.  However, 
amid  the  protests  of  some  prudent  folk,  the  construction  of  a 
new  navy  was  begun,  and  was  hardly  even  partly  completed 
before,  like  a  boy  with  a  new  knife,  its  possessor  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  see  whether  it  would  work.  It  had  been 
^aid  over  and  over  again  that  with  a  nation  like  ours  readi- 
ness to  fight  would  mean  fighting,  and  as  soon  as  we  felt 
able  to  whip  a  third-class  power  without  risk  to  anything  but 
the  taxpayers'  pockets  and  the  national  character  we  found 
ourselves  at  war  with  the  country  that  had  possessed  for 
three  hundred  years,  without  much  profit  to  herself,  those 
islands,  coaling  stations,  etc.,  that  the  imperialists  had  been 
dangling  before  the  popular  eye  till  it  was  hypnotized  into 
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thinking  them  the  iridescent  jewels  of  imperial  dominion^ 
the  first  fruits  of  our  manifest  destiny. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  cause  or  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  whether,  as  some  aver, 
it  was  undertaken  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  a  sort  of  Jehovah-Moloch,  bent  on  increasing  his  glo- 
ry and  the  area  of  Protestantism  and  missionary  enterprise, 
or  whether  we  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of  that  same  "  mani- 
fest destiny"  that,  as  Mr.  Lowell  remarked  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion a  half  century  ago,  is  '*  half  on't  ignorance  and  t'other 
half  rum;"  or  whether  this  religious  sentiment  and  this  igno- 
rance and  this  rum  were  skillfully  made  the  tool  of  scheming 
contractors,  news-venders,  army  and  navy  oSicials,  and 
demagogues.  And  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  war,  neither  is  it  the  place  to  discuss  its  justice, 
or  even  the  justice  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  Commandments. 
Nor  is  it  the  place  to  inquire  whether,  when  our  Senate  and 
Representatives  solemnly  declared  that  they  went  into  this 
war  with  no  intention  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  they 
were  then  consciously  lying  or  no,  since  the  gullible  sen- 
timental multitude,  who  believed  them  then,  is  alread}'  pre- 
pared not  only  to  condone,  as  did  Prince  Bismarck,  a  false- 
hood justified  by  the  result  of  a  war,  but  to  glory  openly  in 
their  intent  to  make  the  nation  a  liar.  Else  what  means  this 
talk  of  retaining  Cuba,  propagated  by  the  newspaper,  the 
cartoon,  and  the  congressional  interview;  propagated  even 
by  the  accredited  ministers  of  the  God  of  truth  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace? 

It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  any  of  these  things  practically, 
and  it  is  too  early  to  discuss  them  historically.  It  is  too  late 
to  save  the  country  from  whatever  loss  of  wealth  or  honor  or 
character  may  be  involved  in  the  just  ended  struggle.  But 
we  attacked  a  nation  so  weak  and  so  unprepared  that,  un- 
less others  came  to  her  aid,  it  was  reasonably  certain  that 
she  might  be  stripped  of  her  raiment  and  left  half  dead  with 
the  same  impunity  that  those  persons  enjoyed  who  once  met 
a  man  going  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  What  then  shall  be 
done  with  the  spoil,  and  what  will  the  spoil  do  with  us?    A  re- 
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cent  cartoon  represents  America  as  a  bumptious  youth  with 
two  huge  apples^  labeled  according  to  the  modest  assumption 
that  such  minds  as  these  cartoons  attract  will  require  an  expla- 
nation of  their  humor.  The  apples  bear  the  words  *'  Philip- 
pines "  and  '*  Cuba*"  The  nations  of  the  world,  represented 
by  other  schoolboys,  ask  the  youth  more  or  less  deferentially 
for  bites,  to  whom  the  boy  replies  that  he  will  eat  them» 
cores  and  all.  And  such  is  probably  the  dimly  formulated 
purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Americans  to-day. 
Let  us  consider  what  it  in%*olves,  not  morall}' — for  we  are 
placing  ourselves  outside  that  pale — but  financially  and  po- 
litically. Are  we  fit  to  undertake  a  colonial  policy?  Could 
we  afford  to  do  so  if  we  wxre  capable  of  it? 

There  is  a  pleasing  delusion  prevalent  in  America  which 
has  been  relatively  harmless  in  the  past  but  promises  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  future*  This  delusion  is  that  the  prosper- 
ity^ of  our  country  is  due  to  our  peculiar  capacity  for  domi- 
nating reluctant  nature,  for  invention,  for  labor,  and  for  self- 
government.  We  think  it  almost  a  truism  that  we  are  among 
the  shrewdest  of  nations.  In  fact,  we  have  been  spend- 
thrifts of  an  estate  so  rich  by  nature  as  to  make  us  feel  pos- 
sessed of  Fortunatus'  purse*  with  the  natural  result  that 
when  the  normal  conditions  of  national  economics  began  to 
assert  themselves  relentlessly  among  us  as  in  the  nations  of 
Europe,  we  were  disposed  to  look  for  our  relief  to  the  very 
sources  of  our  ills.  The  history  of  our  financial  legislation 
during  the  past  thirty  years  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  blun- 
ders that  would  have  brought  baokruptcj^  to  any  country  less 
favored  by  nature.  The  recent  war  was  carried  on  with 
the  same  extravagance  that  characterized  the  civil  one^  and 
for  the  same  disgraceful  reasons,  furthering  the  already 
perilous  progress  of  a  cancerous  plutocracy.  A  few  in  this 
country  will  be  much  the  richer  for  this  war,  as  they  have 
been  made  the  richer  by  various  financial  acts  in  the  past, 
while  life  for  the  majority  has  grown  and  will  continue  to 
grow  harder,  and  a  colonial  policy  wdll  intensify  the  process. 

Ver}'  large  sums  of  money  are  obviously  needed  to  con- 
quer foreign  possessions.     We  have  already  spent  more  than 
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$100,000,000,  and  have  secured  undisputed  control  of — Porto 
Rico,  rich  in  name  alone.  We  shall  probably  spend  a  great 
many  times  that  sum  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  number 
of  exposed  colonial  stations  which  must  be  fortified  at  addi- 
tional expense,  garrisoned  and  supported  by  a  navy  at  least 
double  the  size  of  any  that  we  have  ever  had,  unless  we 
wish  to  see  them  taken  from  us.  To  do  this  will  increase 
materially  the  already  heavy  taxes  of  our  people,  none  the 
less  heavy  because  they  are  insidious  and  for  the  most  part 
indirect.  It  will  detract  from  the  national  prosperity,  make 
it  harder  for  us  to  maintain  competition  with  Europe,  and 
tend  to  assimilate  our  conditions  of  labor  and  wages  to  hers. 
And  all  that  we  may  have  places  of  refuge  for  a  navy  that  we 
do  not  possess,  in  case  of  a  war  that  we  do  not  anticipate,  to 
protect  a  canal  that  may  never  exist  across  Panama  or  Nic- 
aragua, a  canal  with  which  we  seem  quite  capable  of  dis- 
pensing, and  which  will  certainly  never  be  built  without  our 
consent  and  contributions.  If  the  building  of  a  Pacific  canal 
involves  what  is  claimed  by  Captain  Mahan,  it  would  be 
much  cheaper  to  wage  a  war  to  prevent  its  construction  than 
to  pay  for  building  what  we  need  less  than  any  and  have 
reason  to  dread  more  than  all. 

It  is  said  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  that  unless  we  have  a 
navy  we  can  have  no  merchant  marine,  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  one  fosters  the  other;  but  surely  we  can  forego  some  of 
the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  if  we  are  spared  the  cost  of 
protecting  it.  A  few  months  ago  all  territory  controlled 
by  the  United  States  was  in  a  compact  mass,  excepting  of 
course  Alaska.  No  navy  was  needed  to  maintain  communi- 
cation with  any  part  of  it.  The  nature  of  our  countrj^  is  such 
that  we  could  endure  the  blockade  of  our  entire  coast  and 
frontier  with  less  annoyance  than  we  should  cause  to  our 
blockaders.  The  invasion  of  our  territory  tempts  no  foreign 
army.  We  therefore  are  not  obliged  to  maintain  the  naval 
force  that  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  scattered  Brit- 
ish Empire  or  of  France  or  even  of  Germany.  Protection 
of  commerce  is  onlv  an  incident  to  their  unfortunate  2feo- 
graphical  position.     We  are  sacrificing  an  economic  advan- 
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tdge  in  creating  a  nzxy  with  all  that  it  implies,  to  do  for  our- 
selves at  greater  expense  what  they  will  do  for  us  at  less, 
leaving  precisely  that  amount  of  capital  free  for  the  needed 
development  of  domestic  industry. 

It  w^ould  seem,  therefore,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economic  well-being  there  is  no  profit  in  sight  from  an  im- 
perial policy,  however  energetic  or  successful.  Nor  will  the 
colonies  themselves  prove  sources  of  revenue  to  us,  unless 
our  experience  differs  from  that  of  other  and  more  expe- 
rienced  nations.  Individuals  have  squeezed  great  wealth 
from  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  nation  has  been  the  poorer 
for  them  for  a  century.  Even  Java  has  in  recent  times 
barely  sufficed  to  balance  Sumatra  in  the  Dutch  budget. 
The  English  colonies  at  best  pay  for  themselves,  and  hardly 
that  if  one  take  into  account  their  proportion  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  naval  establishment.  The  colonies  of  France 
are  an  annual  drain  of  men  and  money.  We  shall  be  the 
weaker  pecuniarily  for  every  colony  that  we  conquer.  Our 
country  is  entering  on  this  career  with  the  ardor  of  Sancho 
Panza  for  the  government  of  islands,  the  more  distant  the 
the  better.  Experience  is  a  dear  school.  Can  it  be  that 
Americans  are  of  that  category  of  mankind  that  will  learn  in 
no  other? 

And  politically?  Why  do  we  readily  assume  that  we 
have  a  vocation,  as  it  were  from  heaven,  to  govern  others? 
Are  we  so  eminently  successful  in  governing  ourselves  that 
we  should  be  eager  to  extend  the  blessings  we  enjoy  to  less 
fortunate  races?  It  is  true  that  there  are  politicians  among 
us  who  consider  that  their  success  in  venal  intrigue  is  a 
proof  that  **  God  reigns/'  and  perhaps  such  a  one  will 
accept  the  governorship  of  a  new  Barataria  with  a  pious 
prayer  from  his  Hawaiian  missionary  chaplain  that  might 
run  thus  in  its  unctuous  tremolo:  *'0  Baal-Moloch,  thou  who 
delightest  in  lies,  in  battles,  and  burnt  offerings,  help  us, 
thy  servants  who  trust  in  thee*  Thou  knowest  that  our 
greed  is  omnivorous,  our  fatuousness  unsearchable,  and  our 
hj-pocrisy  infinite.  Deliver  us,  we  beseech  thee,  through 
rum,  from  Romanism  and  rebellion." 
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But  thoughtful  men  among  the  governed  have  less  reason 
than  our  battening  rulers  to  be  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  our  municipal,- legislative,  and  congressional  lobbies  and 
rings,  while  the  latter  are  of  such  a  character  that  even  elect 
spiritual  guides  among  us  have  discovered  that  with  them 
the  end  must  needs  sanctify  the  means.  For  when  that  end 
is  an  appropriation  and  the  means  a  falsehood  we  have  seen 
it  expedited  with  the  eager  speed  of  lightning  to  further  so 
sacred  a  cause. 

Surely  it  were  useless  and  almost  grotesque  to  pretend 
that  democracy  on  a  large  scale  among  us  is  either  efficient 
or  economical.  Towns  are  occasionally  well  governed, 
cities  very  rarely,  States  hardly  ever,  the  nation  not  at  all. 
Our  people  prefer  to  be  oppressed  by  the  extortion  of  rail- 
roads, telegraph  and  express  companies,  and  to  allow  their 
lawmakers  to  be  dishonorably  controlled  by  them,  rather 
than  to  intrust  to  the  State  the  performance  of  functions  that 
belong  to  it  by  nature  and  are  elsewhere  successfully  per- 
formed by  it,  and  this,  because  as  we  are  told  with  various 
euphemistic  circumlocutions,  the  State  cannot  be  trusted,  al- 
ways pays  more  for  any  service  than  a  private  individual 
need  do,  and  would  abuse  its  power  for  electoral  corruption. 
It  has  been  an  edifying  spectacle  in  these  last  weeks  to  see 
side  by  side  on  the  editorial  pages  of  a  newspaper  printed  in 
a  Southern  capital  the  most  sweeping  and  bitter  denuncia- 
tions of  the  local  government,  as  shameless,  unprincipled, 
and  corrupt,  with  exhortations  to  the  very  people  who  had 
placed  this  government  in  power  to  confer  the  blessings  of 
Anglo-Saxon  rule  on  as  many  cities,  islands,  and  languages 
as  possible. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  distant  by  the  near  and  predicate 
the  future  from  the  past,  we  should  fail  in  governing  colo- 
nies in  proportion  to  their  distance  and  importance,  an  op- 
pulent  and  distant  colony  offering  more  means  and  occa- 
sion for  peculation  and  fraud  than  one  that  might  be  small, 
poor,  and  close  at  hand.  The  latter,  then,  should  be  pre- 
ferred; for,  though  equally  unprofitable  to  our  commerce,  it 
would  prove  less  temptation  to  ourselves  and  to  our  enemies. 
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We  believe  Voltaire  is  the  author  of  a  homely  exhortation  to 
nations  to  wash  their  dirty  linen  at  home.  Where  a  nation 
has  such  a  large  laundr}^  of  this  character  it  would  seem 
well  to  attend  to  it  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  privacy  of  our 
back  yards,  and  not  to  flaunt  it  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Thomas  a  Kempis  suggested  centuries  ago  that  he  who 
would  govern  others  should  first  learn  to  govern  himself- 
The  circumstances  of  Captain  Mahan's  life  have  perhaps 
tended  to  hide  from  him  the  necessity  of  this  preliminary 
lesson  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  impossible  to  teach 
it  to  the  greater  part  of  his  abettors  who,  with  motives  as 

■  base  as  his  are  generous,  seek  to  beguile  the  country  into  a 

■  debauch  of  colonial  imperialism.  J.  A. 

^*an( 
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Some  Phases  of  the  Situation, 

There  can  be  little  question  that  with  the  annexation  of 
[awaii,  the  appropriation  of  Porto  Rico  as  a  prize  of  war, 
ind  the  probable  retention  of  one  or  more  islands  of  the  Phil- 
ippine and  other  Oriental  groups,  this  countiy  has  made  an 
important  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Republic.  Whether  the  change  be  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
the  point  to  be  insisted  on  here  is  that  it  is  a  change.  This 
change  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  territory,  or 
in  its  acquisition  through  war.  The  advocates  of  the  new 
policy  have  talked  too  much  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Louisiana,  of  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
and  of  Alaska,  to  permit  us  to  believe  that  territorial  expan- 
sion is  un-American  or  unconstitutional.  These  advocates 
have  minimized,  however,  almost  with  one  accord,  that  ele- 
ment of  our  present  territorial  expansion  which  differentiates 
it  from  all  previous  extensions  of  the  national  boundaries— 
to  wit,  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  when 
we  have  annexed  territory  without  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  occupied  by  Americans  who  would  one  day  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  added  regions  and  would 
time  fullv  exercise  their  risrhts,  pri\41eires,  and  duties  as 
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citizens  of  one  of  the  component  States  of  an  inviolable 
Union.  The  Louisiana  Territory  was  annexed  under  stipu- 
lations with  regard  to  future  statehood.  Our  acquisitions  of 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Russian  territory  in  the  past  looked 
forward  to  the  spread  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  population  that 
would  be  capable  of  coordinate  political  action  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Union  of  States.  At  no  time  before  the  inception 
of  the  late  war  with  Spain  did  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  desire  to  control  the  desti- 
nies of  far-distant  lands,  thickly  populated  by  an  alien,  not 
savage  race.  We  have  hitherto  sent  our  younger  brothers 
and  sons  into  the  wilderness  to  build  homes ;  now  for  the 
first  time  we  desire  to  become  masters  and  to  send  our 
agents  out  to  look  after  our  subject  peoples  and  lands. 

That  this  is  our  present  desire  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
We  cannot  imagine,  in  the  light  of  history,  that  we  shall 
supplant  the  native  populations  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  it  would  scarcely  be  a  missionary  enterprise  in 
any  true  sense  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  Hawaii. 
There  is  no  great  popular  expectation  that  any  of  our  new 
possessions  will  be  fit  for  statehood  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  popular  desire 
that  we  should  "grab"  all  the  territory  we  can,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  its  population.  The  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  we  have  tired  of  the  slow  role  of  state  builders 
and  are  determined  to  become  rulers  of  peoples.  In  other 
words,  we  are  territorial  expansionists  of  a  very  different  or- 
der from  Jefferson. 

But  to  what  order  do  we  belong?  Obviously  we  have  be- 
come imperialists — that  is  to  say,  we  are  advocates  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  sway  of  the  United  States  over  lands  and  peo- 
ples presumably  unfit  for  incorporation  in  the  Union  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  We  are  also  imperialists  in  that  we  rely 
upon  our  imferium  or  sway  to  keep  these  lands  and  peoples 
in  subjection,  and  not  upon  their  natural  contiguity  or  aflSn- 
ity  with  our  country  and  ourselves.  Porto  Rico  is,  indeed, 
within  our  natural  sphere  of  influence,  and  Hawaii  is  so  reck- 
oned by  the  promoters  of  our  naval  development;  but  the 
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Philippines  have  contiguity  and  affinity  with  us  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  trade  interests.  Should  we  insist  on  re- 
taining one  or  more  of  these  islands,  or  should  we  as  a  peo- 
ple accept  the  principle  that  our  flag  must  float  wherever  we 
have  the  strength  and  the  opportunity  to  plant  it,  there  could 
be  but  one  name  for  our  policy.  It  would  be  properly  de- 
nominated imperialism  of  the  British,  the  Roman,  or  the 
Carthaginian  type.  For  imperialism  does  not  demand  anem- 
peror^ — ^the  Roman  imperium  existed  long  before  the  days  of 
Augustus  Ca?sar — but  a  sway  exercised  over  one  people  by 
another,  whether  for  commercial  or  miHtary  or  other  rea- 
sons. In  her  relations  with  Canada  and  Australia  Great 
Britain  occupies  a  position  not  unanalogous  with  that  occupied 
by  the  Union  with  regard  to  its  Western  Territories  peopled  by 
home  builders;  but  in  her  relations  with  India  she  has  devel- 
oped an  imperial  policy  which  would  not  have  been  less  impe- 
rial if  Queen  Victoria  had  been  forced  to  abdicate  and  Mr, 
Gladstone  been  elected  President  of  a  British  Republic-  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  imperialism  does  not  necessarily 
mean  tyranny;  but  it  is  as  well  to  notice  that,  in  so  far  as  an 
imperial  policy  contemplates  the  planting  of  the  American 
flag  among  civilized  peoples  who  have  not  voluntarily  Joined 
their  fortunes  with  ours,  it  is  contradictory  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  that  Declaration  of  Independence  for  which 
our  ancestors  bled,  and  gives  the  lie  to  those  professions  of 
liberality^  with  which  we  have  welcomed  to  our  shores  the 
oppressed  of  all  mankind.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  our  fa- 
thers were  mistaken  enthusiasts,  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  when  they  issued  their  manifesto  of  freedom  and 
opened  their  hospitable  doors;  it  may  be  that  our  own  chil- 
dren shall  be  able  to  say  with  a  contemptuous  pride,  *'  nous 
avoos  chang^  tout  cela;"  but  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
thoughtful  man  of  to-day  or  the  historian  of  the  future  should 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  territorial  expansion 
now  advocated  contains  elements  so  new  and  so  contradic- 
tory to  American  experience  that  to  associate  it  in  any  way 
with  the  territorial  policy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  misleading 
in  the  highest  degree.  Jefferson  would  have  advocated  the 
31 
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spreading  of  democratic  American  ideals  by  peaceful  means 
among  the  alien  population  of  the  Philippines,  but  he  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  swaying  their  destinies.  If 
he  were  to  return  to  life,  he  might  possibly  advocate  a  moder- 
ate enlargement  of  our  navy,  but  he  would  hardly  look  on  with 
equanimity  at  the  way  in  which  America  is  preparing  to  imi- 
tate in  Hawaii  the  British  policy  which  resulted  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand. 

But  Jefferson  belonged  to  his  own  day,  and  we  belong  to 
ours.  Fixed  policies  are  impossible  and  absurd  among  the 
fluctuating  generations  of  men.  Of  what  avail  is  it,  then,  to 
cite  the  Fathers,  if  the  imperial  policy  is  demanded  by  the 
**  living  present?" 

It  would  be  plainly  absurd  to  affirm  that  this  or  any  other 
country  is  bound  to  maintain  a  policy  simply  because  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  past ;  but  it  is  not  foolish  to  claim  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  advocate  a  change 
from  a  policy  so  sanctioned,  or  that  it  is  disingenuous  to 
represent  what  is  plainly  new  as  venerably  old.  Nor  is  it 
vain  to  insist,  even  to  deaf  ears,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  in- 
telligent portion  of  every  people  to  understand  fully  the  real 
nature  of  any  new  policy  they  purpose  to  inaugurate. 
Hence  it  is  well  for  us  to  learn  to  call  our  proposed  colonial 
system  by  its  proper  name,  imperialism,  and  to  admit  frank- 
ly that  it  is  at  variance  with  our  past  policy  and  our  cher- 
ished traditions.  Having  made  up  our  minds  on  these 
points,  we  can  proceed  intelligently  to  discuss  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  new  policy  as  it  is  outlined  and  defended  by  its 
advocates. 

The  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  imperialists  in  de- 
fense of  their  proposed  policy  seem  to  fall  under  two  main 
categories — to  wit,  arguments  concerned  with  national  pres- 
tige and  arguments  concerned  with  commercial  supremacy. 
Although  these  two  sets  of  arguments  frequently  blend,  they 
may  be  advantageously  considered  apart.  It  is  said  on  all 
hands  that  the  policy  of  isolation  which  we  have  pursued  for 
a  century  is  now  outgrown.  What  suited  a  struggling  band 
of  loosely  united  States  is  unsuitable  to  a  nation  of  nearly 
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eighty  millions.  We  are  ready  to  take  our  place  among  the 
great  powers,  should  be  consulted  10  all  matters  of  world 
importance,  and  should  so  increase  our  army  and  navy  as  to 
be  able  not  merely  to  protect  our  growing  commercial  inter- 
estSt  but  also  to  take  a  practical  hand  in  shaping  the  desti- 
nies of  a  world  which  is  being  more  rapidly  drawn  together 
every  day.  But  a  large  navy  needs  coaling  stations,  and 
commercial  interests  in  these  da3^s  of  tariff  wars  are  fostered 
by  outlying  possessions,  hence  an  aggressive  policy  of  terri- 
torial expansion  is  a  natural  corollary  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  policy  of  isolation.  The  fact  is  pointed  out  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  continental  powers  are  swiftly  carv- 
ing up  the  world  between  them,  and  the  inference  is  drawn 
that  by  the  time  our  present  territory  is  thickly  settled  we 
may  not  be  so  strong  relatively  as  we  are  now.  Hence  we 
are  invited  to  bestir  ourselves  and  to  cooperate  with  Great 
Britain  in  order  that  the  domination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
may  be  assured  in  perpetuity.  As  such  a  domination  would 
mean  the  spread  of  our  religion,  our  language— in  short,  of 
our  ideals — it  is  no  wonder  that  this  plea  for  a  joint  world 
empire  with  Great  Britain  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
people  who  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  Mes- 
sage were  ready  to  attribute  to  Lord's  Salisburj^'s  govern- 
ment every  sinister  intention  known  to  man. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  assured  that  the  future  of  the 
world  will  depend  mainl}^  upon  the  results  of  the  wars  for 
commercial  supremacy  in  which  all  the  Western  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Mr,  Pearson,  all  the  Eastern  nations  also,  must 
become  engaged.  A  combined  policy  of  territorial  expan- 
sion and  protective  tariffs,  backed  by  preponderant  military 
and  naval  force,  may  soon  give  one  or  more  European  nations 
an  opportunity  to  cripple  our  trade  and  commerce  in  such  a 
way  as  to  throw  us  back  upon  our  home  market  and  thus 
greatly  to  hamper  our  development.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
should  widen  our  sphere  of  influence  as  much  as  possible, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Great  Britain  in  her  titanic 
task  of  securing  open  markets  for  the  world.  To  hold  qui- 
etly back  and  allow  Great  Britain  to  exhaust  her  strength  to 
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secure  such  markets,  by  which  we  ourselves  should  prosper^ 
would  be  selfish  in  the  extreme.  Hence  the  navy  should  be 
augmented,  colonies  acquired,  and  the  role  of  a  world  pow- 
er unflinchingly  assumed. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  claimed  that,  with  an  enormously  increas- 
ing trade,  America  must  abandon  her  policy  of  isolation, 
must  protect  the  goods  and  lives  of  her  citizens  by  means  of 
a  large  navy,  and  must  spread  her  ideals  throughout  the 
world.  The  possession  of  colonies  in  both  oceans  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  movements  of  this  navy  in  times  of  both 
war  and  peace,  and  would  also  develop  trade  and  spread 
American  civilization.  Colonies  could  not  be  held  without 
a  great  navy,  and  a  great  navy  would  be  handicapped  with- 
out colonies,  while  trade  would  eventually  be  handicapped 
without  both.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  imperial  theory,  viewed 
on  its  practical  side ;  when  considerations  of  glory  and  pres- 
tige are  added,  the  prospect  becomes  alluring  indeed. 

But  there  are  some  cool-headed  and  perhaps  unenthusias- 
tic  persons  who  have  not  been  allured  at  all.  They  have 
pointed  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  mere  statement  that  a  large 
nation  needs  a  wide-looking  foreign  policy,  even  though  it 
be  made  by  eminent  publicists  and  ex-Secretaries  of  State, 
carries  little  weight  unless  it  be  supported  by  more  and  bet- 
ter arguments  than  most  imperialists  deign  to  give.  A  tra- 
ditional policy  has  the  advantage  of  presumption  in  its  favor; 
a  new  policy  has  the  advantage  that  attends  most  readjust- 
ments. These  two  advantages  may  be  set  off  against  one 
another  by  the  judicious  inquirer,  and  the  positive  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  must  then  be  weighed  on 
their  merits. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  it  is  time  that  we  should 
take  our  place  among  the  world  powers  in  order  to  make 
our  influence  felt,  the  natural  objection  has  been  raised  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  inquire  more  narrowly 
than  we  now  seem  to  be  doing  into  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  terms  so  loosely  used.  Surely  the  nation  that  has  as- 
serted the  Monroe  Doctrine  successfully,  that  has  brought 
to  terms  without  the  use  of  armed  force  Great  Britain,  Spain,. 
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and  Austria  in  the  Alabama,  Virginius»  and  Martin  Koszta 
incidents^  is  a  world  power  in  many  essential  points.^  That 
we  have  been  and  are  respected  abroad  in  fact  is  a  matter 
of  history;  that  we  are  respected  in  word  will  be  apparent 
to  any  observant  traveler.  Until  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  our  being  induced  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire,  an  important  portion  of  the  English  people  spoke 
more  slightingly  of  us  than  was  the  case  with  any  other  Eu- 
ropean nation.  As  for  the  affront  offered  us  by  Chili,  that 
meant  no  more  than  the  absurd  flurry  in  Peru  now  means, 
nor  would  it  be  used  as  a  serious  argument  save  by  disin- 
genuous or  purely  partisan  disputants.  That  we  are  not 
greatly  considered  or  consulted  in  important  European  and 
Asiatic  affairs  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  such  consideration  and  consultation  would  redound 
to  our  ultimate  advantage,  however  much  it  might  stimulate 
our  self-consciousness;  and  it  is  surely  true  that,  through 
our  own  action,  Europe  has  been  denied  a  voice  in  Amer- 
ican affairs. 

More  important  still  is  the  fact,  urged  by  all  our  great 
statesmen  from  Washington  to  Cleveland,  that  we  have 
reaped  the  advantages  of  peace  and  repose  from  our  absten- 
tion from  European  politics;  that  we  have  escaped  the  bur- 
den ot  standing  armies,  and  have  been  allowed  to  develop, 
socially  and  politically,  unmenaced  by  external  disturbances. 
That  such  peace  and  repose  is  not  ignoble  is  plain  both  from 
historj^  and  from  legend,  both  from  the  chronicles  of  the 
Antonines  and  from  the  fables  of  the  Age  of  Gold.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  our  duty  now,  or  at  some  future  time,  to  sacrifice 
our  serenity  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation  or  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  race;  but  we  should  not  fling  away  the 
gifts  of  Providence  for  merely  sentimental  or  doctrinaire 
reasons.  To  help  England  in  the  East  for  the  sake  of  ouf 
commercial  relations  may  possibly,  but  not  probably,  be  an 
imperative  duty;  but  to  help  England  because  she  is  in 
straits  on  account  of  an  economic  policy  forced  upon  her 
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bj'  her  own  peculiar  situation,  and  because  we  admire  her 
pluck  and  honor  the  ties  of  blood,  would  be  a  rash  step  oq 
the  part  of  a  people  who  have  and  can  reasonably  expect  to 
have  no  such  base  of  supplies  and  operations  as  is  furnished 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  by  their  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions. That  Great  Britain  should  retain  her  Eastern 
trade  and  her  Indian  empire  may  seem  to  be  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  Slavs  are  not  better  fitted  to  inherit  the 
Orient,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  United  States 
should  do  nothing  to  jeopardize  its  domination  of  both 
Americas.  Yet  if  we  insist  upon  dissipating  our  strength 
by  interference  in  European  and  Asiatic  affairs*  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  we  can  prevent,  by  force,  a  contemptu- 
ous disregard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  allied  powers? 
And  so  far  as  right  and  justice  go,  on  what  basis,  besides 
that  of  brute  force,  could  we  maintain  it,  were  we  to  aban- 
don the  policy  of  confining  ourselves  to  America? 

But  do  our  commercial  interests  really  require  our  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  isolation?  This  is  too  broad  a 
question  to  be  more  than  glanced  at  here,  yet  it  may  be  ob- 
serv^ed  that  a  great  navy  eats  into  the  profits  of  commercCf 
and  increases  the  number  of  those  whose  interests  He  in 
breaking,  not  keeping,  that  peace  so  essential  to  trade  and 
industry.  Then,  too,  colonies  are  subject  to  attack  by  for- 
eign powers,  especially  when  they  lie  outside  a  nation's  nat- 
ural sphere  of  influence;  nor  can  they  be  made  to  buy  goods 
they  do  not  want,  except  by  means  of  laws  in  the  passing  of 
which  they  can  have  had  no  voice.  Should  we  ever  be 
brought  to  pass  such  laws,  we  shall  have  plainly  sunk  to  the 
level  of  ideals  against  which  we  fought  vigorous!}*  more  than 
a  century  ago*  Furthermore,  it  remains  to  be  proved  thmt 
American  trade  has  hitherto  suffered  disastrously  from  our 
lack  of  a  large  navy  to  support  it  (one  of  the  great  points  with 
our  Jingos  is  the  present  importance  of  our  trade),  or  tbH 
it  ever  will  be  excluded  from  the  ports  of  nations  which 
are,  year  by  year,  becoming  more  dependent  upon  one 
another  for  the  comforts  of  life.     In  other  words,  the  im- 
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perial  theory  seems  to  require  the  race  to  look  forward  to  a 
selfish,  *'grab  as  one  can"  future,  in  which  every  nation 
must  be  girded  for  the  fray. 

Can  we  believe  in  such  a  future  as  some  noted  publicists 
are  inclined  to  do?  The  present  wTiter  cannot,  and  this  not 
merely  because  he  is  optimist  enough  to  believe  in  a  Provi- 
dence that  is  guiding  the  world  upward  and  on.  It  looks 
amazingly  as  if  the  ingenious  speculations  of  Mr.  Pearson 
and  others,  with  regard  to  the  Armageddons  to  be  fought 
by  the  merchant  nations  of  the  West  and  East,  were  largely 
based  on  the  application  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  his- 
tory. Given  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
the  present  military  and  industrial  turmoil  of  Europe,  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  develop  such  speculations*  But  the 
whole  course  of  civilization  has  militated  against  natural  se- 
lection and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, and  this  will  probably  be  true  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  future.  Despite  recent  wars  and  rumors  of  war,  the 
mind  of  man  is  recoiling,  more  and  more,  from  the  barba- 
rous practice  of  settling  disputes,  whether  individual  or  na- 
tional, by  force  of  arms.  Although  many  eminent  writers 
maintain  that  war  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  virile  qualities  of  the  race 
may  be  preserved,  their  arguments,  besides  being  insulting 
to  Providence,  are  so  suspiciously  like  those  urged  in  the 
past  by  the  advocates  of  witchcraft,  dueling,  and  slavery, 
that  the}''  fail  to  exert  much  influence  over  thoughtful  men. 
That  war  will  eventually  disappear  among  civilized  peoples 
may  be  the  ideal  conception  of  the  poet  and  the  philanthro* 
pist,  just  as  a  cosmopolitan  world  empire  is  the  ideal  of  the 
publicist  and  the  historian;  but  it  is  precisely  because  they 
are  ideals  and  because  men  are  capable  of  indefinite  im- 
provement, that  they  are  almost  certain  to  become  realities 
in  the  future.  Nor  need  this  future  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  present  armed  state  of  Europe  and  the  preva- 
lence of  protective  tariffs  are  due  rather  to  the  birth  of  two 
new  nations  and  the  internal  convulsions  of  two  old  ones — 
matters  temporary  in  their  nature — than  to  any  unvarying 
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working  of  natural  selection  among  races  or  to  a  consistent 
and  immutable  following  out  of  competitive  colonial  and 
commercial  policies.  It  is  at  least  a  grim  future  that  Dar- 
win and  the  Muse  of  History  set  before  us,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve that  men  will  continue  to  cut  one  another's  throats  and 
rip  one  another's  pockets  for  an  unending  period;  and  it  is 
strange  that  many  persons  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  a 
hell  after  life  should  insist  upon  creating  one  on  this  earth 
for  every  generation  that  is  still  unborn. 

But  to  return  to  the  concrete  question  of  our  own  trade 
interests,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Philippines,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  many  competent  authori- 
ties doubt  whether  the  profits  that  would  accrue  to  certain 
classes  of  traders  would  equal  the  cost  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  maintaining  our  supremacy  in  the  islands.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  people  whose  taxes 
support  the  general  government  to  consider  whether  they 
propose  to  foster  special  interests  to  such  an  extent.  Such 
fostering  is  of  course  in  line  with  our  previous  willingness 
to  tax  ourselves  in  support  of  what  we  have  called  euphe- 
mistically *'our  infant  industries;"  but  when  industries  in- 
sist on  roaming  from  home  in  search  of  profit  and  adven- 
ture, can  they  be  fairly  called  infant  even  by  this  peo- 
ple to  whom  all  things  are  possible?  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  morality  of  taxing  the  many  that  the  few  may 
thrive  may  be  waived,  since  we  have  insisted  on  doing  this 
at  home  for  over  one  hundred  years;  but  we  cannot  waive 
the  question  whether  it  is  moral  for  us  practically  to  bind 
future  generations  to  a  continuance  of  our  own  more  than 
doubtful  policy.  Nor  can  we  waive  the  question  whether  it 
is  moral  to  propose  to  make  the  Philippines  pay  by  an  ap- 
plication of  a  system  of  forced  labor  much  resembling 
slavery.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  expansion,  foreseeing 
the  effect  upon  the  public  should  it  be  shown  that  annexa- 
tion would  redound  merely  to  the  interests  of  a  class,  have 
actually  suggested  that,  should  we  take  the  Philippines,  we 
might  make  them  profitable  by  applying  to  them  such  a 
corvie  system  as  the  Dutch  have  successfully  worked  in 
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Java.     But,  as  Mr,  Worth ington  Ford  has  recently  pointed 

out,  this  system  was  adopted  when  different  conceptions 
were  held  of  the  relations  of  a  State  with  its  subjects;  and  it 
would  certainly  seem  curious  if  the  nation  that  commemo- 
rates with  pride  the  promulgation,  by  President  Lincoln,  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  should,  either  of  its  own 
initiative  or  through  the  delegation  of  powers  to  chartered 
companies  or  to  private  indiv-iduals,  establish  or  permit,  in 
colonies  taken  by  force,  a  system  of  labor  akin  to  slavery. 
That  a  corvee  might  be  made  to  pay  is  possible*  although 
not  altogether  probable ;  but  we  should  not  tolerate  such  a 
relic  of  feudal  tj-ranny  in  our  Southern  States,  where  the  ne- 
gro population  might  profit  from  it,  and  we  could  not  there- 
fore apply  it  elsewhere  without  laying  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  It  would  indeed  be  a  queer  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  of  histor}*  should  American  republicans 
establish,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  system  of 
forced  labor  or  illegitimate  taxation  which  French  republic- 
ans did  away  with  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth* 

But  there  are  arguments  that  may  weigh  with  our  people 
more  than  the  fear  that  the}^  may  be  considered  inconsistent. 
Men  are  rarely  logical  in  their  politics,  but  they  are  not  us- 
ually lacking  in  sagacity  with  regard  to  the  paying  features 
of  any  trade,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reten- 
tion of  Manila  can  be  made  to  pay  any  one  outside  the  Asi- 
atic sphere  of  influence*  Mn  Worthington  C,  Ford,  lately 
in  office  as  a  statistician,  has  recently  published  in  the  Ah 
lantic  Atonihly  a  singularly  interesting  and  valuable  study 
of  the  **New  Opportunities  for  American  Commerce,**  in 
which  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  turn 
our  eyes  toward  Asia,  but  should  confine  our  attention  to 
the  West  Indies*  He  shows  that,  for  our  trade  with  China 
to  reach  the  figures  that  dazzle  the  imperialists,  a  social 
revolution  of  vast  extent  would  have  to  take  place  in  that 
country*  For  example:  how  are  we  going  to  turn  the 
Chinese  into  meat  eaters  in  order  to  make  them  buy  Chica- 
go beef?  How  are  we  going  to  make  them  use  manufac- 
tures they  do  not  understand  or  w^ant,  when  Japan,  which 
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gained  the  privilege  of  establishing  mills  and  factories  on 
Chinese  territory  after  the  late  war,  has  had  to  forego  using 
its  rights  on  account  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  the  con- 
quered people?  How,  too,  can  we  compete  with  Russia 
and  Japan  should  China  be  divided,  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  we  are  each  and  all  of  us  endowed  with  the  capacity  of 
the  true  journalist  to  whip  every  one  in  sight  and  not  feel 
tired  after  our  exertions?  Were  we  a  nation  of  demigods 
instead  of  one  of  demagogues,  we  might  indeed  accomplish 
a  tithe  of  the  work  mapped  out  for  us  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  but  being  merely  mortals,  it  would  be  as  well  if  we 
would  read  Mr.  Ford's  article  before  rolling  up  our  sleeves 
afresh. 

But  some  will  say:  ^*How  about  making  Manila  an 
American  Hong  Kong  to  act  as  a  base  for  the  operations  of 
our  exporters  ? ' '  This  query  is,  of  course,  pertinent,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  we  could  not  decently  turn  the  selfish  Spaniards 
out  and  make  Manila  anything  but  a  free  port,  but  Mr.  Ford 
has  answered  it  in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  He  shows 
that  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  Hong  Kong  since  1881 
have  fallen  off  in  value  by  one-half,  and  the  imports  by  one- 
third.  American  imports  have  fallen  off  one-third  and  ex- 
ports have  increased  in  equal  ratio;  but  *'Hong  Kong  fig- 
ures in  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  for  less  than 
four-tenths  of  one  per  cent."  Germany  practically  passes 
over  Hong  Kong  and  tries  to  establish  centers  of  trade  in 
China  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  transactions  with 
Hong  Kong  have  nearly  doubled,  and  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. If  figures  do  not  lie,  does  not  this  point  to  Asiatic  con- 
trol of  Asiatic  trade  and  ports? 

But  we  have  laid  Mr.  Ford  under  too  much  contribution 
already,  and  we  may  take  leave  of  him  with  a  somewhat 
compensator)^  compliment  by  asking  how  long  it  would  be 
before  our  oflScial  representatives  at  Manila  would  be  able 
to  handle  trade  statistics  as  well  as  he  can?  Mr.  Ford's 
services  were  dispensed  with  by  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton ;  would  the  latter  be  likely  to  value  abroad  those  expert 
services  they  so  often  despise  at  home?     It  is  much  to  be 
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feared  that  as  a  great  national  institution  is  said  to  have  got 
an  executive  head  because  the  wife  of  a  politician  preferred 
Washington  to  Pekin  as  a  residence,  so  Manila  might  get  a 
governor  general  because  the  daughter  of  a  politician  wished 
to  carry  on  a  flirtation  in  bad  Spanish.  Such  things  and 
worse  things  happen  every  day,  and  we  manage  not  merely 
to  survive  but  to  flourish.  Yet  it  is  plain,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fine  moral  qualities  and  the  mental  vigor  of  our 
people  in  their  private  capacities,  that  flourishing  in  this  great 
country  is  one  thing  and  governing  distant  alien  dependencies 
IS  quite  another.  Neither  England  nor  Holland  succeeded  in 
dealing  with  the  Oriental  until  they  understood  him,  and  this 
understanding  has  been  obtained  only  after  centuries  of  ex- 
perience and  study*  The  English  and  Dutch  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  problems  of  Eastern  colonization  amounts  to  thou- 
sands of  volumes.  Our  Indian  agents  have  not  enriched  our 
own  literature  to  any  great  extent.  That  we  could  learn  in  time 
to  govern  Orientals  will  hardly  be  denied,  but  that  we  shall 
prefer  the  slow  methods  of  study  to  the  rough  and  ready 
methods  of  obtaining  our  desires  by  browbeating  our  help- 
less subjects  is  an  affirmation  that  some  of  us  would  hesitate 
to  make.  We  deprecate  the  imputation  of  pessimism,  but 
candor  obliges  us  to  confess  to  a  presentiment  that  just  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  Philippines,  the  noble  Portuguese 
Magellan,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  so  most 
of  us  who  have  recently  discovered  these  islands  on  our 
maps  will  suffer  many  evil  things  at  the  hands  of  native 
half-breeds  and  savages  if  we  do  not  leave  them  alone.  A 
slight  experience  with  the  half-breeds  of  Cuba  has  served 
to  dissipate  many  romantic  notions  about  heroes  fighting  for 
their  firesides;  but  because  we  have  these  half-breeds  now 
on  our  hands  is  not  the  best  of  reasons  for  encumbering  our- 
selves with  others  still  less  promising* 

But  w*e  may  dismiss  this  phase  of  the  subject  with  brief 
comments  upon  the  closer  relations  we  are  urged  to  form  with 
Great  Britain  and  upon  the  moral  arguments  advanced  to 
justify  our  plunging  into  international  complications- 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  that  America  should  ally  her- 
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self  with  Great  Britain  for  the  control  and  better  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  spread  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion  would 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  human  race.  Yet  no 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  in  many  respects  civilization 
would  become  monotonous  and  unbeautiful  if  any  one  race 
or  nation  controlled  the  world,  and  there  are  more  practical 
considerations  that  may  make  Americans  hesitate  before  de- 
ciding to  ally  themselves  formally  with  Great  Britain. 

A  cordial  understanding  would »  of  course,  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries  and,  we  may  venture  to  believetOf 
the  world;  but  the  chief  advantages  of  an  alliance  would 
inure  to  Great  Britain,  which  would  have  a  partner  in  what 
has  long  since  proved  a  harassing  and  dubious  experiment. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  her  colonial  empire  has  been 
a  source  of  real  strength  to  England  any  more  than  the  colo- 
nies of  France  have  been  to  her.  Her  wisest  statesman  of 
this  century,  Mr*  Gladstone,  believed  that  the  colonies  have 
been  a  millstone  about  the  mother  countr>''s  neck;  nor  has 
it  been  clearly  proved  that  the  two  chief  advantages  that  the 
advocates  of  a  Greater  Britain  claim  for  the  colonial  system 
— to  wit,  an  outlet  for  surplus  population  and  an  increased 
market  for  English  products — might  not  have  been  secured 
under  a  system  of  temporary  rather  than  permanent  control 
of  the  colonies  founded  by  adventurous  Englishmen. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  the  chief 
reasons  that  made  England  an  imperial  colonizing  power  ap- 
plies to  America.  The  agricultural  classes  of  this  country  arc 
not  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of 
foreign  competition;  the  commercial  classes  have  a  tremen- 
dous home  market  which  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. The  continent  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies  offer  an  ample  field  for  growth,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  possession  of  far-outlying  dependencies  and 
an  alliance  with  England  w^ould  serve  to  dissipate  rather  than 
to  concentrate  the  nation's  powers  of  expansion.  In  assum- 
ing this  position  we  may  indeed  incur  the  appellation  of 
•*  Little  Americans/*  but  this  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to 
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incurring  thai  of  **  Little  Britons  '"  through  a  premature 
attempt  to  follow  in  the  devious  footsteps  of  the  greatest  em- 
pire of  modern  times. 

As  to  the  moral  arguments  for  imperialism,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that,  if  it  be  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  leave 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  under  the  tyranny 
of  Spanish  soldiers  and  priests*  it  was  fully  as  wrong  for  such 
a  great  and  peculiarly  unselfish  nation  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end  without  freeing  the  Canary  Islands  and,  indeed,  making 
a  conquest  of  Spain  itself,  in  order  that  the  blessings  of 
American  civilization  might  be  spread  over  that  benighted 
peninsula.  It  may,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  the  results  of 
the  war  have  rendered  American  temporary  or  permanent 
control  of  some  of  Spain's  colonies  both  morally  and  polit- 
ically necessary;  but  all  arguments  for  the  extension  of  our 
domain  on  the  ground  of  our  general  duty  to  humanity  and 
of  our  essential  superiority  to  the  Spanish  are  dangerously 
misleading.  On  the  basis  of  such  reasoning  any  strong  na- 
tion might  easily  persuade  itself  that  it  was  its  duty  to  wipe 
out  its  neighbors,  and  nearly  every  statesman  would  be 
turned  into  a  polilical  Pecksniff.  If  our  missionaries  cannot 
preach  Christ's  gospel,  if  our  writers  and  artists  and  scien- 
tists cannot  spread  our  ideals  and  mental  achievements,  if 
our  people  cannot  possess  their  consciences  at  ease,  unless 
we  are  always  thrashing  inferior  peoples,  dispossessing  them 
of  their  territories^  and  prying  about  for  grievances  to  re- 
dress— the  nation  which  a  century  ago  seemed  to  be  a  fair 
morning  star  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  liberty  and 
peace  will  be  shortly  seen  dashing  through  the  political 
heavens,  a  lurid  and  destructive  comet. 

But  if  the  moral  grounds  for  territorial  expansion  are  near- 
ly always  slim  w^hen  a  more  or  less  civilized  people  is  to  be 
dispossessed^  there  are  certain  moral  principles  that  may  op- 
erate against  such  a  policy  which  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  plain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  unjust  and 
un-American  for  this  country  to  take  permanent  possession 
of  any  territory  occupied  by  a  homogeneous,  fairly  civilized 
people  without  the  full  and  free  consent  of  that  people.    The 
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end  of  political  life  as  conceived  by  every  true  American 
since  Washington's  day,  is  liberty — the  liberty  of  every  citi- 
zen to  choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  he  will 
live.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  principle  of  liberty  that 
the  American  colonies  broke  away  from  the  mother  country 
and  that  the  slaves  were  given  their  freedom  during  the  civil 
war.  For  the  United  States  to  determine  the  fate  of  any 
island,  no  matter  how  small,  without  the  consent  of  its  ho- 
mogeneous, civilized  inhabitants  is  for  this  great  Republic 
not  merely  to  abandon  its  former  policy — that  can  be  done 
if  wisdom  dictates — but  to  take  a  backward  step  toward  lower 
ideals,  which  is  something  not  to  be  pardoned. 

But  it  may  well  happen  that  the  population  of  the  outlying 
territory  may  be  desirous  of  annexation.  What  moral  re- 
sponsibility then  rests  upon  the  conscientious  citizen  of  the 
United  States?  One  form  of  responsibility  is  plain.  If  any 
citizen  believes  that  this  Republic,  whether  from  its  form  of 
government  or  from  the  incapacity  or  inexperience  of  its  peo- 
ple, is  unable  or  unlikely  to  govern  distant  dependencies  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  redound  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  he  is  morally  bound  to  cast 
his  influence  against  an  extension  of  the  colonial  policy. 
On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  the  mind 
of  any  lover  of  his  kind.  Nor  is  it  a  merely  theoretical  point. 
One  mighty  republic  broke  down  disastrously  in  its  attempt 
to  govern  colonies,  and  its  liberty-loving  citizens  became  the 
most  cruel  and  rapacious  oppressors  when  intrusted  with 
colonial  offices.  The  people  of  the  Southern  States  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  woes  they  suffered  when  they  were 
governed  from  Washington.  Even  to-day  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  complaint  that  proper  men  are  not  secured  for  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country,  and  the  American 
who  believes  this  to  be  a  true  complaint  may  well  hesitate  to 
espouse  a  policy  that  may  inflict  incompetent  officials  upon 
helpless  dependencies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  increased  capacity  often  follows  increased 
responsibility,  although  it  is  equally  to  be  observed  that  no 
wise  people  would   undertake  new   responsibilities   with   a 
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cheerful  mind  if  its  past  record  in  such  matters  were  unsat- 
isfactory*. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  call  special  attention  to 
what  is  regarded  on  all  hands  as  a  national  disgrace — ^to  wit, 
the  utter  incompetency  displayed  by  civil  officials  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  war*  Every  one  of  us,  whether  he  believed 
the  war  to  be  necessary  or  not,  has  rejoiced  in  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  national  arms;  but  every  one  of  us  has 
felt  proportionally  indignant  at  the  wretched  treatment  ac- 
corded our  troops.  Have  we  sufficiently  reflected,  however, 
upon  the  fact  that,  if  politics  has  so  honeycombed  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  with  corruption  that  it  cannot  even 
provide  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  own  soldiers,  there 
is  absolutely  no  chance  that  alien  subjects  of  that  govern- 
ment will  be  treated  as  anything  but  sheep  to  be  fleeced? 
Have  w^e  realized  that  the  incompetent  arbiters  of  our  own 
destinies  whom  we  elect  to  legislate  for  us  and  rule  us  are 
the  men  to  whom  we  blandly  propose  to  commit  the  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  people  who  never  injured  us?  Per- 
haps we  think  that  things  will  soon  be  better,  that  there 
will  be  court-martials  and  investigations,  that  the  guilty  will 
be  punished  and  the  families  of  the  dead  soldiers  pensioned ; 
and  that  when  these  things  are  done  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  will  celebrate  each  recur- 
ring Fourth  of  July  by  singing  **  Halleluiah  *'  around  '*01d 
Glory/' 

Such  thoughts  would  be  in  keeping  with  our  optimistic 
disposition f  but  they  are  hardly  justified  by  history.  Inves* 
ligations  prompted  by  popular  indignation  rarely  accomplish 
anything  permanent.  The  whisky  ring  is  neither  dead  nor 
companionless,  and  Boss  Croker  reigns  in  the  place  of  Boss 
Tweed »  The  Congress  that  inaugurated  the  late  war  with 
appropriate  exhibitions  of  fisticuffs  will  be  succeeded  by  Con- 
gresses that  will  drink  success  in  the  Senate  barroom  to  the 
new  States  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Manila.  The  weak 
politician  whose  incompetence  has  caused  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  soldiers  w^ill  find  his  counterpart  in  the  cabinet 
official  who  will  unload  thousands  of  spoilsmen  upon  help- 
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less  colonials.  It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  a  state  of 
things  that  is  bound  to  exist  as  long  as  the  American  people 
continue  to  cherish  the  delusion  that  democracy  means  the 
consultation  of  the  people  in  all  governmental  matters,  in- 
stead of  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  trained,  independent 
men  who  shall  represent  truly  and  govern  as  their  wisdom 
dictates.  This  was  the  democratic  government  that  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  advocated  and  administered,  that  An- 
drew Jackson  overthrew,  and  that  the  demagogues  of  our 
day  are  fast  burying  out  of  sight.  Until  a  really  representa- 
tive democracy  is  restored  among  us,  it  is  almost  wicked  in 
us  to  turn  our  eyes  abroad  and  to  talk  imperialism. 

Of  course  what  has  just  been  said  will  seem  to  some  to  be 
treasonable  and  un-American.  It  is  neither.  If  there  are 
any  traitors  in  this  country,  they  are  to  be  found  among  the 
people  who,  when  attention  is  called  to  the  dangerous  state 
of  our  politics,  reply  by  saying  that  we  are  honest  and  easy- 
going as  a  nation,  and  make  money  and  have  fast  railroad 
trains.  If  there  are  any  people  who  are  un-American,  they 
are  to  be  found  among  those  who  cannot  bear  criticism  and 
who  seek  to  fling  abuse  at  any  man  who  is  independent 
enough  to  denounce  what  he  believes  to  be  wrong.  For  to 
be  truly  American  means  to  be  manly,  and  nothing  can  be 
less  manly  than  a  silly  optimism  in  the  face  of  obvious  and 
pressing  dangers. 

And  it  is  the  sheerest  kind  of  silly  optimism — more  dis- 
gusting than  any  form  of  pessimism — that  prates  about  the 
mission  of  this  country  to  reform  the  world  by  renouncing 
its  isolation  before  it  has  cleansed  the  kennels  of  its  political 
corruption.  It  is  silly  optimism  that  fights  for  the  independ- 
ence of  an  island  that  cannot  be  independent  if  it  would  and 
that  plainly  belongs  to  the  very  country  that  proclaims  its 
independence.  It  is  silly  optimism  that  thinks  that  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico  or  any  other  dependency  can  be  well  gov- 
erned by  a  people  who  tolerate  ward  bosses  and  political  pet- 
tifoggers. It  is  silly  optimism  that  shakes  a  fist  at  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  yet  can  hardly  manage  to  provide  one  decent 
camp  for  its  own  soldiers.     It  is  silly  optimism  that  is  for- 
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ever  exclaiming,  **  My  country,  right  or  wrong  1'*  when  it  is 
plain  to  every  one  who  has  eyes  to  see  that  might  and  num- 
bers cannot  make  a  thing  right,  and  that  it  is  just  this  pseu- 
do-patriotism of  the  vociferous  kind  that  degenerates  into 
partisan  support  of  political  and  military  cliques  and  leads  to 
such  scandals  as  that  now  shaming  France.  In  short,  it  is 
silly  optimism  that  leads  us  to  think  that  we  are  the  petted  chil- 
dren of  fortune  who  can  strut  with  impunity  over  the  world's 
stage,  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  less  fortunate  and  vir- 
tuous peoples.  If  it  were  only  our  bad  and  vicious  classes 
who  proposed  to  take  all  the  wild  leaps  in  the  dark  that  have 
been  contemplated  recently  in  this  country,  we  should  know 
what  counter  steps  to  take;  but  unfortunately  they  are  pro- 
posed by  honest  and  good  men,  and  God  has  never  yet  in 
his  wisdom  vouchsafed  to  disclose  to  the  race  any  way  of 
rendering  a  respectable  ignoramus  innocuous. 

But  of  what  use  is  all  this  destructive  criticism  of  a  policy 
upon  which  the  country  is  already  embarked?  We  have  an- 
nexed Hawaii  and  gained  Porto  Rico  by  conquest,  and  we 
are  rapidly  engaged  in  enlarging  our  navy.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  draw  back  from  many  of  the  consequences  of  the 
adoption  of  an  imperial  policy;  those  who  oppose  it  are 
seemingly  crying  in  the  wilderness;  the  nation  has  tasted 
power,  and,  like  a  young  tiger  that  has  tasted  blood,  cannot 
now  be  tamed. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  would  have 
very  little  effect  upon  the  public  even  if  it  came  from  a  far 
abler  pen.  The  class  that  is  ai^'ected  by  criticism  is  at  all 
times  a  mere  fringe  upon  the  great  interwoven  texture  of  the 
people.  When  a  rare  scholar  and  truly  brave  and  sincere 
man  like  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  ventures  to  stand 
forth  and  tell  even  this  generous  and  kind-hearted  nation  that 
it  is  going  sadly  astray  in  a  grave  crisis,  he  is  almost  stoned 
for  his  utterances,  It  will  take  centuries  of  education  before 
any  people,  as  a  whole,  will  be  able  to  ponder  seriously  any 
political  step  with  which  their  sentiments  and  emotions  are 
intimately  concerned*  Indeed,  at  the  present  stage  of  hu- 
man development,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  whole  peo- 
32 
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pie  could  pause  and  criticise  matters  as  Professor  Norton 
can  without  being  hopelessly  sordid  or  decadent.  Nor 
would  the  criticism  of  a  sordid  or  decadent  class  or  people 
be  sound  criticism.  We  are  therefore  impaled  upon  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  Nations  do  foolish  and  wrong  things 
which  wise  and  calm  critics  reprobate ;  yet  they  could  not  have 
acted  calmly  without  having  lost  their  force  and  strength,  and 
they  could  not  have  acted  wisely  considering  the  untrained 
character  of  human  nature  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

But  without  criticism  human  education  could  not  progress. 
The  utterances  of  Professor  Norton  have  impressed  but  few 
of  his  countrymen,  but  these  few  will  repeat  his  words;  and 
in  so  far  as  he  has  stood  for  the  ideal  truth,  his  words  will 
prevail  more  and  more  upon  future  generations.  **  Truth 
crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,'"  said  the  American  poet, 
and  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  we  shall  find  no  nobler 
aphorism.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  our  despair  of  affect- 
ing the  masses  at  any  crisis,  and  whatever  may  be  the  effects 
of  that  destiny  which  seems  to  drag  the  nations  onward  upon 
perilous  paths,  it  is  never  amiss  for  the  student  to  criticise  the 
movements,  political  and  social,  of  the  great  world  in  w^hich 
he  abides,  an  obsen^ant  but  little  esteemed  spectator. 

Such  being  the  present  writer's  views  as  to  the  nature  and 
uses  of  criticism,  he  will  make  no  apology  for  the  discussion 
of  the  imperial  policy  contained  in  the  preceding  pages* 
Nor  will  he  apologize  for  drawing  attention,  in  conclusion,  to 
one  important  lesson  thrust  upon  all  thoughtful  citizens  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  by  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  upon  a  new  polic}'  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. This  lesson  relates  to  the  limitations  to  the  truly 
popular  character  of  our  government* 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  statement  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  and  most  of  us,  unless  we  have 
thought  and  read  about  the  matter,  have  fondly  imagined 
that  the  American  people  are  the  sole  arbiters  of  their  politi* 
cal  destiny.  Perhaps  most  Americans  think  so  still,  e%*en  ^er 
the  rupture  with  Spain,  because  it  has  been  sedulously  maio- 
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tained  that  the  war  was  a  popular  one.  Probably  it  was  in  a 
sense,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  American  people  have 
had  no  real  opportunity  to  speak  their  minds,  that  the  war 
was  brought  on  mainly  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  a  Con- 
gress and  administration  elected  on  a  purely  financial  issue. 
In  no  way  was  the  formal  voice  of  the  American  people  re- 
corded for  war,  and,  although  it  is  fairly  certain,  from  the 
response  to  the  call  to  arms  and  from  other  signs,  that  the 
country  was  borne  into  the  war  on  a  wave  of  popular  senti- 
ment, it  is  equally  clear  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
that  calm  reflection  which  alone  can  give  the  voice  of  the 
people  any  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  God.  We  have  long 
known,  of  course,  that  the  power  to  declare  and  conduct 
wars  must  reside  in  Congress  and  the  executive,  but  we  have 
never  before  been  so  completely  taught  the  helplessness  of 
the  people  in  a  time  of  sentimental  excitement  to  take  grave 
counsel  and  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  swept  from 
their  political  moorings  into  new  and  untried  seas.  The  les- 
son was  a  salutary  one  and  had  to  come.  It  has  shown  the 
intellectual  minority  how  small  their  power  really  is  in  a 
democratic  state;  it  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
depth  of  the  religious  sentiments  in  a  people  who  can  make 
"vengeance"  their  watch  cry;  it  has  proved  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  republic,  trained  to  the  exercise  of  political  privi- 
leges and  duties,  are  as  liable  to  be  stirred  into  warlike  fury 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  monarchy  or  empire;  it  has  cast 
grave  doubts  upon  the  speedy  advent  of  an  age  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  cosmopolitan  brotherhood;  and  finally,  it 
has  taught  us,  as  no  other  lesson  of  history  has  ever  done, 
not  that  the  Republic  is  to  be  at  all  despaired  of,  but  that 
we  must  not  trust  in  principles  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  trust 
in  tried,  honorable,  and  wise  men,  and  that  everywhere  and 
always  **  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

W.  P.  Trent. 
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No  foreigner,  unless  we  count  as  such  Gladstone*  who 
seemed  rather  one  of  us,  has  been  more  in  the  minds  and, 
we  might  almost  say,  in  the  hearts  of  Anglo-Saxons  during 
the  past  months  than  Emile  Zola  for  his  brave  championship 
of  what  to  Americans  and  Englishmen  seems  the  A,  B,  C  of 
justice  and  national  honor  against  the  demagogues  and  the 
mob  of  his  country.  Had  his  struggles  been  successful,  we 
should  have  honored  him ;  but  we  honor  him  doubly  in  hi» 
defeat,  because  only  that  defeat  could  have  shown  the  neces- 
sity and  the  heroism  of  the  struggle.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
peculiar  interest  that  at  this  time  readers  the  world  over 
looked  for  this  book,  the  last  of  the  trilogy  of  '*  The  Three 
Cities'*  in  which  he  undertook  to  symbolize  in  the  soul" 
struggles  of  Pierre  Froment  the  contest  between  the  old 
creed  and  the  new  faith,  in  which  he  sees  the  condemnatioo 
of  the  past  and  the  hope  of  the  future  of  France. 

Abbe  Froment  is  presented  to  us  in  Lourdes  as  a  doubting 
priest  who  seeks  honestly  to  recover  his  faith  at  the  miracu- 
lous grotto,  and  finds  only  a  hollow  mockerj'  of  his  hopes. 
He  returns  thence  with  a  conviction,  which  observation  has 
made  his  present  reviewer  share,  that  Christianity  in  the 
form  that  is  presented  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  France  is  mori- 
bund; that  it  not  only  has  no  power  to  influence  conduct  ex- 
cept in  restricted  circles,  but  that  it  shows  no  likelihood  of 
recovering  such  power,  either  by  its  pretended  sympathy 
with  democracy  or  by  its  cynical  incitement  to  the  base  pas- 
sions of  religious  hate  in  the  contemptible  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  The  urban  masses  regard  the  religion  of  the  Con* 
cordat  either  with  indifference  or  with  hate^  and  in  the 
country  districts,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  tlie  condi* 
tions  are  not  very  difierent.     Christian  charity,  as  they  know 
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It,  is  felt  to  be  a  poor  substitute  for  social  justice.  It  is  with 
these  convictions  that  Abbe  Froment  leaves  Lourdes. 

*'  But  is  there  not  hope  of  reform  within  the  Church  ?  "  he 
asks  himself.  "Cannot  the  Church  take  the  lead  in  a  social 
emancipation?  Cannot  it  evolve  from  itself  a  new  Christian 
socialism,  or  rather  has  it  not  always  been  in  its  essence  so- 
cialistic, and  is  it  not  in  stri\ing  for  this  renascence  of  the 
faith  that  Froment  will  best  realize  his  Christian  vocation?" 
These  are  the  questions  posed  and  answered  in  Rome.  The 
Abbe  tries  first  to  realize  at  Paris  on  a  small  scale  his  reli- 
gious and  social  ideals.  He  writes  a  book  on  the  New  Jeru- 
salem that  he  feels  Rome  has  the  power  to  become.  He  is 
summoned  to  the  Eternal  City  to  answer  for  his  temerity. 
The  wise  prelates  do  not  condemn  htm,  they  hardly  even  ar- 
gue with  him;  they  show  him  Rome  as  it  is,  Rome  as  papal 
tradition  has  made  it,  and  gradually  the  conviction  filters, 
almost  without  his  knowing  how,  into  his  mind  that  any 
hope  of  rejuvenation  here  is  vain  and  futile.  Here  was  only 
ruin,  the  rotten  trunk  of  a  tree  that  would  never  know  an- 
other springtide.  Unasked,  he  withdrew  his  book  uncon- 
demned  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  present  volume 
finds  him  still  seeking  the  compass  and  the  inspiration  for  his 
life. 

From  credulity  and  its  exploitation  in  Lourdes,  through 
credulit}"  and  its  management  by  the  refined  diplomacy  of 
Rome,  he  comes  now  in  contact  with  the  restless  surging  of 
the  rising  tide  of  the  scientific  conquest  of  the  world.  This 
is  brought  home  to  him  by  his  brother  Guillaume,  a  chemist, 
and,  by  most  varied  experiences  among  the  rich  and  poor, 
with  the  submerged  ooze  of  society  and  the  froth  that  floats 
in  gay  frivohty  on  its  surface.  Thus  in  relating  the  gradual 
evolution  of  Froment' s  soul,  its  coming,  as  Faust  would  say, 
•*  to  clearness,'*  Zola  is  able  to  give  us  a  wonderful  series  of 
pictures,  such  as  he  alone  in  France  can  paint,  of  Paris  as  it 
is  to-day,  of  the  kennels  where  the  poor  brood  anarchy  in 
miserVf  of  the  flaunting  luxury  of  the  plutocracy,  of  the 
venal  press  and  hardly  less  venal  government,  of  dilettant 
artists  deliquescing  in  decadence,  and  reforming  theorists 
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beating  the  air  with  vain  contentions ;  while  below  this  venal 
mendacity  and  petty  banality  of  those  whom  the  bourgeois 
revolutions  have  placed  in  power,  there  is  making  itself  felt 
with  a  determination  more  and  more  terrible  the  claim  of 
the  disinherited,  who  hail  the  advance  of  material  science  as 
the  advance  of  the  only  truth  they  know,  a  truth  in  which 
they  place  their  confident  hopes  of  the  future.  With  these 
the  self-disfrocked  Abbe  Froment  casts  his  lot  at  last,  be- 
lieving, with  a  martyr's  conviction,  that  *' human  happiness 
can  spring  only  from  the  crucible  of  the  scientist." 

Zola's  mind  has  ever  been,  to  say  the  least,  unreceptive 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit.  He  is  in  a  sense  an  idealist,  but 
he  reserves  his  bitterest  invectives  for  that  religious  genera* 
tion  that  has  been  advertising  itself  with  such  zealous  per- 
sistency during  the  past  decade  in  France.  But  while  very 
much  of  what  he  says  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an  at- 
tack on  Christianity  itself,  it  is  really  addressed  only  to  the 
pestilent  activity  of  a  group  of  ultramontane  reactionaries, 
who  are  all  the  more  dangerous  in  the  moral  field  because 
they  pretend  for  the  moment  to  have  abandoned  the  political 
one.  To  those  who  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  France 
Zola  may  seem  at  times  to  be  fighting  a  phantom.  He  is 
not  talking  of  any  Christianity  that  we  profess  when  he  ur- 
ges men  to  abandon  it  that  they  may  "go  forward  to  the 
new  faith — that  is,  the  faith  in  life,  in  work,  in  fruitfulness,  in 
all  that  labors  and  produces."  We  rejoice  in  no  '*  bank- 
ruptcy of  science"  and  believe  in  none,  nor  do  we  see  any 
necessity  for  a  ** battle  between  justice  and  charity."  Sci- 
ence may  not  have  realized  the  foolish  expectations  of  the 
ignorant,  but  to  the  wise  it  has  more  than  kept  all  its  prom- 
ises ;  yet  even  in  the  millennium,  as  long  as  man  is  man,  mercy 
will  need  to  season  justice.  Zola  may  be  right  in  thinking 
that  French  neo-Catholicism  is  the  last  convulsion  of  a  dy- 
ing mode  of  thought  that  '*  will  crumble  beneath  the  breeze 
of  truth  without  any  need  of  lifting  a  finger."  We  think  it 
will.  But  it  is  part  of  the  limitation  of  Zola's  genius,  a  limi- 
tation in  which  much  of  his  strength  as  an  artist  is  involved, 
that  he  has  no  perception  of  the  real  soul-hunger  that  lies 
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beneath  this  movement  and  gives  it  a  deep  pathos*  De- 
christianized  France  may  take  all  that  science  can  offer,  but 
she  will  still  be  found  reaching  out  after  her  lost  spiritual 
ideals, 

Technically  *' Paris"  deserves  high  praise*  It  is  well 
written  and  has  many  passages  of  great  picturesqueness  and 
strength.  As  usual >  in  his  later  novels,  Zola  uses  here  the 
symbolic  method  and  has  made  the  Basilica  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  brood  over  the  whole  story  with  an  obscurantist  shad- 
ow, while  the  city  below  glows  with  a  light  that  is  the  crea- 
tion of  its  own  victory  over  nature  •  Mr,  VizeteUy's  transla- 
tion, while  not  absolutely  complete,  is  practically  so,  and, 
though  it  is  not  impeccable  in  its  syntax,  it  is  really  remark- 
able for  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary  and  its  accurate  use  of 
words.  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  suffered  for  the  sake  of  his  con- 
victions in  regard  to  Zola's  art,  and,  as  he  had  his  place  in 
the  combat,  it  is  fitting  he  should  have  his  share  in  the  vic- 
tor>-.  B.  W<  W. 


MRS.   WARD  S  LATEST  NOVEL. 
Hel&eck  op  Bannisdals.     By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.      New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1898,     2  voU.     iitnOp  pp.  vii,^  309;  v.,  336. 

In  her  new  novel  Mrs.  Ward  has  returned  to  the  theolog- 
ical theme  that  made  *'  Robert  Elsmere  ''  notorious.  She 
has  varied  the  theme  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  essentially  the 
same.  The  hero  this  time  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of  more  than 
mediaeval  asceticism  and  tenacity  j  the  heroine  is  an  agnostic 
by  heredity  and  training,  although  hardly  by  nature  or  re- 
flective choice.  Helbeck,  the  descendant  of  an  old  family 
of  recusants,  lives  upon  his  ancestral  domain  of  Bannisdale 
in  the  lake  country  and  strips  himself  of  all  save  the  barest 
necessities  in  order  to  help  on  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  England.  His  quiet  life  is  broken  into  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  widowed  sister,  an  invalid,  with  her  stepdaughter, 
Laura  Fountain,  the  child  of  an  agnostic  Cambridge  pro- 
fessor. As  a  matter  of  course  the  religious  practices  of  the 
mansion  and  its  owner  grate  on  Laura,  but  equally  of  course 
propinquity  does  its  work  and  she  and  Helbeck  become  en- 
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gaged  to  be  married.  Then  follows  the  spiritual  struggle 
for  both.  He  does  not  think  it  right  to  try  to  proselyte  her; 
and  she,  although  she  tries  hard  in  the  end,  cannot  bring 
herself  to  sympathize  with  his  religious  aspirations.  It  is  not 
so  much  reason  that  sways  her  as  an  inherited  instinct 
Finally  the  engagement  is  broken  and  she  leaves  Bannis- 
dale,  but  returns  on  account  of  the  last  illness  of  her  step- 
mother, and  relations  with  Helbeck  are  renewed.  But  the 
struggle  still  continues,  and  she  finally  brings  it  to  a  close  by 
drowning  herself. 

There  is  obviously  material  here  for  an  effective  tragedy, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  conscientious  and  highly 
trained  writer  like  Mrs.  Ward  has  made  good  use  of  it. 
Still  we  can  hardly  say  that  she  has  written  a  great  book  or 
even  a  powerfully  moving  one.  As  always,  she  is  prolix  and 
undramatic.  Her  hero  is  finely  drawn  and  excites  admira- 
tion if  not  affection,  but  her  heroine  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
part  she  sustains*  She  is  not  so  attractive  a  personality  as 
her  lover,  hence  the  reader's  interest  is  not  evenly  balanced 
in  the  struggle  between  them.  Nor  does  Mrs.  Ward  make 
It  plain  to  us  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  girl  should  almost 
yield  to  Helbeck  and  then  suffer  the  final  revulsion  that  led 
her  to  suicide.  If  a  willful^  untrained  girl  like  Laura  could 
ever  fall  in  love  with  a  man  like  Helbeck,  he  would  rule  her 
every  thought  and  action.  Such  at  least  is  our  psychological 
view  of  the  matter,  but  it  evidently  is  not  Mrs.  Ward's. 

The  minor  characters  of  the  book  are  not  badly  done,  but 
do  not  stand  out,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Masons,  who 
emerge  as  a  family  rather  than  as  indi\'idualst  and  represent 
the  class  of  rough,  independent  farmers  now  disappearing  and 
that  most  intolerant  form  of  evangelical  Anglicanism  which  we 
trust  is  disappearing  also.  Only  one  scene  of  marked  pow- 
er has  impressed  itself  upon  our  memory — that  in  which 
Laura  witnesses  the  death  of  the  foundry  man  caught  in  the 
machinery,  and  ministers  to  his  orphan  child.  But  great 
characters  and  scenes  are  not  what  Mrs,  Ward  has  taught 
us  to  expect  from  her,  and  we  confess  we  are  rather  weary 
of  her  analysis,  which  leads  us  nowhither.    The  truth  is,  we 
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suspect  that  Mrs.  Ward  is,  after  all,  a  student  of  mental  phases 
rather  than  a  story-teller,  and  that  all  her  novels  have  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  iour  de  force.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair 
to  deny  that  she  is  a  writer  of  great  power  and  that  her  de, 
scriptioDS  of  the  lake  countrj'  are  remarkably  effective. 

W.  P.  T. 


A  MANUAL  OF   ITALIAN   LITERATURE, 
A  History  of  Italian  Literature.     B_v  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL,D. 
New  York:  Appleton. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  "  Literatures  of  the 
World,"  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  who  has  already  treated 
the  English  perhaps  as  ably  as  could  be  hoped  in  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  which  these  volumes  are  limited, 
while  Professor  Dowdeo  has  been  happy  in  equal  measure 
in  his  treatment  of  French  and  Gilbert  Murray  has  given  a 
good  account  of  ancient  Greek.  But  perhaps  none  of  these 
volumes  were  so  needed,  and  surely  none  of  those  that  are 
to  follow  will  fill  a  gap  so  long  and  profoundly  felt  in  our 
historical  literature  as  this  volume  of  Dr,  Garnett's.  It  has 
been  possible  for  the  busy  man  of  literary  tastes  to  get  a  clear 
general  view  of  the  classical  literatures — of  the  English, 
French,  and  German  in  his  own  tongue  and  with  the  per- 
spective that  an  English  point  of  view  implies.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  has  not  been  possible  in  the  case  of  Italian  until 
now,  and  Dr*  Garnett  has  filled  the  requirements  of  such  a 
manual  so  admirably  that  his  success  is  likely  to  deter  rather 
than  to  attract  imitation,  so  that  his  book  may  well  remain 
unique  for  many  years. 

One  need  only  turn  to  Dr.  Garnett' s  excellent  Bibliograph- 
ical Note  at  the  close  of  his  volume  to  see  what  difficulties 
awaited  the  serious  student  of  Italian  literature  as  a  whole* 
The  field  had  in  many  places  hardly  been  cleared  at  all. 
Little  work  had  been  done  in  English,  some  in  French  and 
German,  and  rather  more,  though  of  disappointing  quality, 
in  Italian,  w^hile  in  regard  to  some  individuals,  especially 
Dante,  one  was  almost  embarrassed  by  the  wealth  and  varie- 
ty of  comment  and  criticism  in  every  tongue. 
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It  is  just  here  that  Dr*  Garnett  shows  at  once  his  discretion 
and  his  mastery  of  the  subject.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  given  a  third  of  his  book  to  Dante,  who  holds  probably 
considerably  more  than  that  proportion  of  space  in  the  Italian 
department  of  the  minds  of  most  of  his  readers;  but*  as  he 
says  in  his  Preface,  he  is  not  dealing  with  individual  genius, 
but  with  Italian  literature  as  a  whole.  He  is  less  concerned 
with  the  greatness  of  the  man  than  with  his  influence  on  let- 
ters, and  he  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  from  this  point 
of  view  Dante  is  actually  less  significant  than  Petrarch  or 
Boccaccio;  and,  if  many  lesser  men  find  a  place  in  his  nar- 
rative that  they  have  not  in  the  mind  of  his  critic,  we  for  our 
part  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  fault  is  ours,  and  we  finish 
Dr.  Garnett's  book  with  the  feeHng  that  we  do  not  know 
Italian  literature  as  it  becomes  a  scholar  to  know  it,  nor  as 
w^ell  as  \ve  thought  we  did  or  as  we  still  think  we  know  the 
literature  of  France  or  Germany  or  Spain.  Dr.  Garnett  has 
not  only  revealed  new  talents  and  new  beauties,  he  has  cor- 
related the  old  knowledge  by  these  new  links,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  compendium  that  is  useful  even  to  the  professional 
student  of  literature* 

Into  the  details  of  the  study  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  en- 
ter here.  Twenty-two  pages  well  suffice  for  the  literature 
before  Dante,  who  is  himself  accorded  thirty t  a  measure 
granted  also,  wisely  we  think,  to  Petrarch.  In  this  brief 
space  our  author  gives  a  judicial  estimate  of  Dant6» 
whom  he  weighs  with  Milton  in  a  wavering  balance,  con- 
cluding that  simply  as  poet  he  is  less,  while  **  as  an  ele- 
mental force,*'  he  must  be  placed  in  a  higher  category  than 
Milton.  Very  judicious,  too,  is  his  comparison  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  the  former  intent  on  combining  the  materials  he 
found  into  the  most  august  edifice  which  their  constitution 
admitted,  the  latter  gaining  new  channels  for  feeling  and 
intelligence.  In  regard  both  to  Beatrice  and  Laura  his  po- 
sition is  that  of  the  healthy  realist  who  believes  that  men 
need  a  springboard  of  flesh  and  blood  for  their  ideals  of 
womanhood,  and  throughout  the  book  this  sanity  of  view 
characterizes  his  judgments  of  art  and  morals  and,  more  es* 
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pecially,  that  worthy  sphere  of  morality  that,  in  the  vision 
of  Mrs  Grundy,  eclipses  all  the  others. 

Hence  it  is  Aat  Dr.  Garnett  is  able  to  speak  with  justice  of 
Boccaccio  and  of  his  **  Decameron/'  one  of  the  most  perfect 
blendings  of  art  and  nature  that  the  history  of  fiction  has  to 
show ;  far  less  conspicuous  for  its  sensuality  than  for  noble 
traits  of  courtesy  and  manly  magnanimity.  In  what  follows 
Dr.  Garnett  is  naturally  most  interesting  when  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  epic  poets,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Berni,  and 
Tasso,  but  there  is  more  labor  and  more  profit  to  the  reader 
in  the  general  chapters  treating  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
its  poetical  renascence,  of  the  sixteenth  centurj*^  and  the 
Petrarchists,  of  the  novel  and  the  drama  and  the  like.  Four 
chapters  at  the  close  deal  with  the  revival  that  followed  the 
French  Revolution  and  trace  the  regeneration  of  Italian  let- 
ters through  the  century  to  our  own  day,  in  which  he  dwells, 
as  is  natural,  on  Carducci  and  Annunzio,  to  whom  he  seems, 
for  all  his  enforced  brevity,  more  adequately  just  than  any 
English  critic  that  we  have  read.  Altogether  Dr.  Garnett 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  done  creditably  a  useful 
and  needed  ta$k,  and  the  English-speaking  peoples  are  the 
richer  by  a  readable  and  judicious  history  of  a  literature  to 
which  they  are  perhaps  directly  indebted  in  a  higher  degree 
than  to  any  other.  B.  W.  W. 


NOTES. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  interested  in  •*  Early  Eng- 
lish Church  History"  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  **  Begin* 
nings  of  English  Christianity/*  an  admirable  work  by  Prof, 
William  Edward  Collins,  of  King*s  College,  London* 
(Methuen,  3s,  6d.)  The  book  is  the  more  welcome  as  it 
comes  just  in  time  to  correct  the  misapprehension  that  might 
have  been  caused  by  a  ludicrous  and  much  advertised  trav- 
esty of  the  history  of  the  same  period  published  by  an  Amer- 
ican doctor  of  divinity.  This  brief  but  very  scholarly  book 
puts  before  the  general  reader  the  results  of  modern  historic- 
al investigation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  regarding 
the  Christianity  of  the  Britons  and  Scots  and  the  relation  of 
the  Saxons  to  it.  Among  scholars  there  has  long  been  a 
consensus  of  opinion  on  this  matter,  but  credulous  zeal 
among  the  clergy  has  maintained  very  generally  among  the 
laitj'  delusions  that  in  the  name  of  truth  and  for  the  credit  of 
the  scholarship  of  the  English  Church  it  is  high  time  should 
be  done  away.  The  plain  fact  is  that  English  Christianity 
owes  nothing  directly  to  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  that  Church  this  is  a  fact  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  profoundly  grateful.  Professor  Collins  closes  his  admirable 
book  with  a  chapter  on  the  position  and  claims  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  that,  like  the  rest 
of  his  work,  is  judicious  and  scholarly.  There  are  also  ten 
appendices,  some  of  them  of  quite  curious  interest*  Wc 
commend  the  book  heartily  as  sure  to  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable,  and  as  written  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  scholarship 
and  devotion  to  truth.  _. 

Another  volume  of  gossipy  history  from  the  fertile  pen  of 
Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  is  **  Napoleon  III,  and  His  Court" 
(Scribner's,  $1.50),  which  takes  up  the  story  where  '*  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo"  left  it,  and  telU 
us  what  a  superficial  contemporary  noble  might  have  seeo 
and  what  a  superficial  reader  would  like  to  know  of  the  years 
from  1853  to  1856,  including  the  Crimean  w^ar  and  tlie  Ex- 
position of  185s,  with  the  visit  of  Victoria  and  Albert  and 
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the  gayeties  resulting.  The  book  closes  with  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  Imperial.  It  is  the  twenty-first  of  Saint-Amand's 
volumes  on  French  history,  and  as  they  require  for  their 
composition  only  a  facile  pen  and  facile  sentiment,  without 
either  research  or  judgment,  there  is  no  reason  why  tlie  pro- 
duction of  them  should  not  continue  indefinitely.  To  those 
who  like  to  imagine  that  they  are  improving  their  minds^  and 
so  prefer  the  primrose  paths  of  "history"  to  those  of  fic- 
tion, we  commend  this  book.  For  serious  students  its  value 
is,  so  far  as  we  discern^  infinitesimal. 


We  owe  a  number  of  pleasant  hours  to  Miss  Scidmore's 
**  Java,  the  Garden  of  the  East."  (The  Century  Company, 
$1.50.)  Seldom  has  a  book  of  travel  come  to  us  so  genial- 
ly vifritten,  and  few  travelers  have  such  a  sympathetic  eye  for 
the  little  things  of  foreign  life  that,  after  all,  are  often  among 
the  most  interesting,  Java,  though  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful countries  in  the  world,  is  comparatively  little  known  out- 
side of  Holland,  owing  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  Jealousy  with 
which  the  Dutch  were  wont  to  guard  it  from  foreigners.  It 
is  an  island  of  amazing  productivity,  and  recent  events  in  the 
far  East  must  lend  a  special  interest  now  to  this  account 
of  the  financial  results  of  judicious  government  as  contrasted 
with  those  obtained  by  a  different  system  in  the  quite  simi- 
larly situated  Philippines,  though  the  conditions  in  Java  have 
probably  been  always  the  more  favorable  of  the  two,  in  the 
matter  both  of  climate  and  soil,  and  of  race*  We  commend 
Miss  Scidmore's  book  heartily  both  for  amusement  and  in- 
struction, and  we  cannot  suppress  a  regret  that  this  paradise, 
havi ng  once  come  under  Anglo-Saxon  control*  in  181 1 ,  should 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  pass  from  it  again,  English  rule 
is  too  great  a  blessing  in  the  East  that  we  should  ever  see  it 
extended  without  pleasure  or  diminished  without  regret. 


That  excellent  series^  **  The  Story  of  the  Nations  *'  (New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  which  has  long  since  reached 
quite  striking  proportions,  has  for  one  of  its  latest  volumes 
**  Modern  France"  (1789-1895),  by  Andrd  Lebon,  of  the 
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French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  story  is,  of  course,  in- 
tensely interesting  in  itself,  and  M.  Lebon's  book  naturally 
suggests  comparison  with  Baron  Coubertin's  excellent  work, 
which  we  mentioned  some  time  since.  The  present  volume  is 
in  some  respects  more  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  general  read- 
er, because  it  is  not  merely  political  in  character,  but  gives 
remarkably  full  accounts  of  the  work  done  by  Frenchmen 
in  this  century  in  letters,  art,  and  science.  Chronological 
and  other  tables  are  appended  which  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work  as  a  handbook,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  be  extensively  used  among  the  ever-growing  class  of 
seekers  after  knowledge  in  our  midst. 


There  is  considerable  interest  of  a  sensational  kind  in 
*'The  King's  Jackal"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  (New 
York,  Scribner's,  1898),  with  illustrations  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  that  it  is  doubtless  proper  to  admire,  though  it  passes 
the  present  writer's  comprehension  why  their  authorship 
should  be  proclaimed  on  the  title-page  or  what  element  of 
interest  or  value  they  add  to  the  novel.  This  latter  opens  at 
Tangier  with  a  situation  so  like  the  mainspring  of  the  action 
in  Daudet's  "  Kings  in  Exile,"  both  in  its  action  and  its  char- 
acters, that  one  is  a  little  concerned  for  Mr.  Davis's  original- 
ity; but  the  introduction  of  an  American  reporter,  a  ''yel- 
low hustler  "  named  Gordon,  possibly  studied  in  the  looking- 
glass,  soon  lends  a  distinctly  American  **  bouquet"  to  the 
narrative,  which,  in  spite  of  a  certain  bumptious  vulgarit)*,  is 
led  to  a  strong  and  effective  conclusion.  Mr.  Davis  has  de- 
sers^ed  well  of  his  country  in  these  last  months  by  his  fear- 
less revelations  of  the  results  of  a  combination  of  niggardly 
carelessness,  belated  prodigality,  and  administrative  ineffi- 
ciency. We  do  not  feel  that  ''  The  King's  Jackal  "  will  add 
to  his  reputation. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
will  remain  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  and 
that  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  will  devote  himself  to  other 
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work.  We  shall  miss  Mr.  Scudder,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  under  his  successor  the  Atlantic  will  take  a  broader 
scope  than  in  the  past.  Every  number  impresses  us  with 
the  intense  vitality  of  the  magazine,  with  its  interest  in  cur- 
rent matters;  yet  it  is  still  true  to  its  scholarly  traditions  and 
13  almost  the  only  one  of  our  periodicals  in  which  one  may 
expect  to  find  articles  of  strictly  literary  interest. 


We  have  received  from  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Dry  den's 
"Essays  on  the  Drama,"  edited  by  that  competent  teacher, 
Mr.  William  Strunk,  Jr.,  a  work  which  we  think  will  be  use- 
ful in  university  classes;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  *'  Rupert 
of  Hentzau/'  a  sequel  to  the  *'  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  We  have 
received  from  the  Macmillan  Company  '*  The  Hope  of  Im- 
mortality," by  that  well-known  scholar,  Rev.  J.  E.  C,  Well- 
don,  Head  Master  of  Harrow;  **The  Sacrifice  of  Christ," 
by  Dr.  Henry  Wace;  and  *'The  Five  Post-Kleisthenean 
Tribes,"  by  Fred  Orlando  Bates,  Ph.D.,  being  No.  VIIL  of 
the  Cornell  studies  in  Classical  Philology.  James  Pott  & 
Co*  send  us  "The  Incarnation  and  the  Kenosis,"  by  the 
Rev,  Alban  Richey,  M.A.,  a  monograph  in  the  alumni 
publications  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 


Nature  speaks  a  varied  language  to  her  lovers,  but  we  have 
seldom  come  in  touch  with  a  mind  to  whom  she  spoke  with 
such  fullness  of  significance  and  such  infinitely  modulated 
nuances  of  beauty  as  to  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke  in  **  Na- 
ture for  Its  Own  Sake  "(New  York,  Scribner's,  1898).  The 
title  is  not  as  descriptive  as  might  be  desired.  The  Preface 
explains  it.  Nature  here  does  not  include  animal  life  in  any 
form,  nothing  then  that  can  claim  or  excite  sympathy,  but 
onl)^  inanimate  things,  lights,  skies^  clouds,  water,  land,  fo- 
liage ;  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  calls  his  own  book  *'  Nature  for  Its 
Own  Sake  "  because  he  does  not  regard  these  component 
parts  of  the  beauty  that  wraps  us  in  as  a  romantic  or  even  as 
a  classic  background  of  human  life,  not  as  Wordsworth's 
sympathetic  friend,  now  *'  pensive  with  adoration,"  and  now 
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rueful  **  pageantry  of  fear/*  not 


'  weeping  '*  or  **  fawn- 
ing *'  or  ''smiling/'  but  *'as  needing  no  association  with 
mankind  to  make  them  beautiful/'  His  object,  as  he  says, 
is  '*  simply  to  call  attention  to  that  nature  around  us  which  only 
too  many  people  look  at  every  day  and  yet  never  see,  to 
show  that  light,  form,  and  color  are  beautiful  regardless  of 
human  meaning  or  use/'  and  this  is  done  with  really  exqui- 
site feeling,  first  for  light,  pure  and  broken ;  then  for  the  sky, 
blue  and  clouded;  then  for  rain  and  snow,  and  for  various 
forms  of  water  on  the  open  sea,  the  beach,  the  river,  and  the 
the  pond;  and  finally  for  the  framework  of  earth  itself,  its] 
hills,  and  plains  and  coverings  of  leaf  and  branch  and  herb 
and  grassy  turf.  Everywhere  Professor  Van  Dyke  finds  the 
touch  of  beauty,  everywhere  a  hand  to  beckon  and  a  still 
voice  to  call  to  the  great  peace. 
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It  was  a  genial  idea  of  the  Messrs.  Scribner  to  gather  into 
ten  volumes  of  tempting  handiness  fifty-one  tales  from  the 
story-tellers  of  the  continent  (*'  Stories  by  Foreign  Authors," 
75  cents  a  volume,  1898),  all  of  them  worthy  of  preservation 
and  conforming  to  the  conventional  proprieties  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Muses*  There  are  three  volumes  of  French  contes^ 
nearly  all  of  present  generation,  but  including  a  few  old  fa- 
vorites, and  two  volumes  of  stories  from  the  German,  some- 
what less  happily  chosen,  perhaps,  though  no  nation  has  such 
rich  stores  to  draw  from  as  the  French  in  this  domain  of 
fiction.  One  volume  each  is  accorded  to  Spanish,  Russian,  ^J 
Scandinavian,  and  Italian,  and  a  final  volume  gives  us  a  spec-  ^| 
imen  of  Polish,  Greek,  and  Hungarian  fiction  and  two  of  | 
Belgian  school,  which  is  straining  at  originality  in  the  effort 
to  make  itself  appear  French  in  language  only  and  not  in 
spirit.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  collection  is  interesting  to  the 
mere  novel  reader,  and  it  is  full  of  suggestive ness  to  the  dilet- 
tants  of  comparative  fiction,  though  the  conventions  to  which 
w*e  have  alluded  debar  publishers  from  giving  adequate  ex- 
pression to  any  of  the  Continental  literatures  in  English. 


J.  M.  Donaldson,  President.  F.  A.  Pattib,  Cashien 

T.  A.  Embrey,  Vice-President. 
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WINCHESTER, 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 


State  Depository.       Depository  of 
University  of  the  South. 


A  6BNBRAI,  BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED. 


We  solicit  accounts,  no  matter  how  small,  and  promise  prompt 
and  careful  attention  to  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 


To  the  land  of  the  sun  s 

CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  land  of  the  legendary  Toltec/ 

MEXICO, 

Did  you  ever  visit  them?    If  you  have  never  wait  the 
joumcyi  try  it.     Make  it  via 

New  Orleans  and  the 
Southern  Pacific, 

and  you  will  realize  that  the  summer  delights  of  the  two  in" 
teresting  aod  lovely  sections  are  ample  recompense  for  the 

FROSTS  YOU  LEAVE  AT  HOME. 

It  is  a  speedy  traasidoa  from  blizzards  to  the  vernal  zephyrs 
of  the  West  t  and,  if  you  make  the  trip  on  the  incomparable 

SUNSET  LIMITED  ANNEX, 

you  will  fully  understand  what  modem  transcontinental  travel 
really  is.  If  you  wish  to  anticipate  a  few  of  the  charms  which 
wiU  greet  you  en  route,  send  14  cents  to  cover  postage,  and  we 
will  forward 

THROUGH  STORYLAND  TO  SUNSET  SEAS, 

a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  250  pages*  together  with 
a  copy  of  "  Vamos  a  Mexico,"  a  delightful  exposition  of  Toltec 
land*     Write  us  for  information  as  to  details  and  ratea* 

S.  F^.  n.  MORSB, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 


American  National  Bank, 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Casli    Capitnl,   9l$000,000. 


Board  of  Directors. — W.  W.  Berry,  John  Woodard^  V.  L.  KirkTOan, 
John  M.  t,eA,  R.  W.  Turner^  W.  G.  Bush,  Byrd  Douglas,  A.  W.  Harris,  A. 
H.  Robinson,  R.  L,  Weakley,  Horatio  Berry. 

Officers.— W.  W.  Berry*  President;  John  M,  Lea»  Vice-President;  A. 
|W*  Harris,  Cashier;  N.  P.  LeSueur,  Assisitant  Cashier. 


Sanford  Duncan.         George  I.  Waddey. 
DUNCAN  &  WADDEY. 


LOANS, 


REAL 


SALES, 


ESTATE 


RENTS.  AGENTS. 

214  Union  St,,  Naahville,  Tenn. 


Publishing  House 
,M.  E.  Cliurcli,  Soutli, 


Can  Supply  Any  Book  You  Want 
No  Matter  Where  Published  XlfC 


Books  of  Theology, 
Books  of  Biography, 
Books  of  History, 
Books  of  Poetry, 
Books  of  Miscellany, 
Books  of  Classics. 


Birthday  or  Anniversafy 
Gifts  lor  General  Use  of 
Old  and  Yoong# 


'     Oiir  facilities  for  BOOKBINDING,  FINE  FPINTING, 
ELECTFOTYPING,  etc,  are  of  the  best. 

B>VRBeH  St  SiVlITI-l,  As^ntM^ 

NA5MVILLE,  TENN. 


AUTt40RIZ£0  CAPITAL,  $100,000. 


W.C.  COLLIER  GROCERY  CO., 


WHOLUALB  AKD  KBTAIL  DBALBHfl  IN 


Imported  '^  Domestic  Groceries. 


601  and  603  Cburcb  St..  Nastville,  Tenn. 


^^m.  C  C0J.LIKR,  Presldtmi;  Pope  Taylor,  Vice- President! 

^^m  J-  E.  Hart,  Secrdctry  and  Trt'asunt . 

\VARREN   BROS., 

Surveyingand  Mathematical  Instruments, 
and  Drawing  Materials  for  Scientific  and 
Technical  Schools.     X     X    X     X    X 

DKALEBS   IN 

"Supplies  for  Oil-in^Water-CoIor  Paintings 

L  Pastel  aad  Miniature  Pamtingf  Charcoal  and  Cray^ 

^H  on  Drawingt  Designing,  Etchingf  Modellngf  etc.f 

^H  Books  on  Art  aad  Art  Studies.     Catalogues  seat 

^M  free,     XXXXXXXXXX 

^^H  Sashf  Doors,  BlindSf  and  Ready^Mixed  Paints, 

^^H  General  Supply  of  HousC'^Painters'  Materials,  X 

Corner  College  and  Church  Streets,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Greatest  Highway  of  Travel, 
Reaching  the  Principal  Cities  of 
the  South  with  Its  Own  Lines. 

Solid  VostibulGd  Trains,  UnB 
coUod.  BqulpmGnt,  Dlnlng'^OG. 

Speed, 

Safety, 

Oomfort* 

Pullntdti  Drawiiid-Roont  Buffet  Sleepiiid-f 

WITHOUT  CHANGE,  BETWEEN 

Nashville,  Washington,  and  New  York, 

IN   EACH   DIRECTION,  VIA 

Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Asheville, 


A  Thought 


•<  Your  machlcie  require*  less  meDtAl  effort  to 
operwte  tham  any  other,  allowln^r  the  openitor  to 
l^ve  hU  full  attention  to  hU  composition.  And  In 
other  respects  it  U  perfect*" — SHpefiHteutirni  of 
PHhiU  School*,  Monigomery,  Ala, 


^"W\  •  "I  purchased  a  SmlLh  Premier  three  years  agx>»  have  been  usinj^  lame 

I     1  "fTTl  O        <^o'^*tJ*»^lly  In  the  telegraph  work,  which  Is  the  fastest  work  a  typ<- 

I      fill  \^        writer  has  to  do.    The  machine  Is  now  as  good  as  new,  and  It  hss  no4 

A    X  J.XXW        ^^^  ^  j^jji  £^  repairs/'— W.   T.  Bndd,  Ttltgntpk  Ofrrator,  CknrUM 

ion,  S,  C. 

^*  One  pc^ntof  saperiorItT  that  will  always  make  the  Smith  Premier  a 
favorite  is  the  elasticity  and  easiness  of  Loach.  Before  purchasing  the 
Smith  Premier  I  W!ta  operating  a  New  Yost,  and  I  find  that  I  can  do 
much  more  work  on  the  Smith  Premier  than  I  could  do  on  the  Voiit, 
and  with  much  more  ease  and  comfort."—  K  S,  Lttctn,  Aliorney,  Ashe- 
rilU,  .V.  C. 


Labor 
Saver 


is  the 


No.  2. 
Smith 


Premier 


Typewriter. 


Simple  Keyboard — easiest  to  learn. 
Lightest  Touch  ^easiest  to  operate. 
BaTt-Hear!  ng  Ca  rriage — ^f rictionless. 
Ball' Bearing  Escapement — most  speedy. 
Single  Scale — avoids  doubt. 
Carriage  Not  Lifted — ^saves  time. 
Ribbon  Self- Re  versing — requires  no  attention. 
Type  All  Cleaned  in  Thirty  Seconds — neatnesB, 
Alinement  Permanent — widest  typebar  support. 
Paper  Feed  Self -Adjusting — for  manv  sheets. 
Writes  on  Ruled  Paper- -without  shifting  sheet. 
Two  Margin  Stops — instantly  set  or**  jumped*** 
Automatic  in  Many  Operations^saves  thought. 
Wear  Distributed — most  durable* 
Many  Other  Advantages^ — aiding  easy  operation. 
Sales  Greater  Than  Any  Other  Two  Machines* 


Send  for  "Shades  and  Contrasts,"  pithily  pointing  the  odvAntag^s  of  the  Smith  Premier; 
or  **  Briefs/'  presenting  Itt  nuiny  ndvanlaifes  tor  lawyers;  or  the  Smith  Premier  "  PHmer/' 
explaining  the  Hdviintft|^es  In  detail;  or ''Testimonials,^*  living  the  experience  oi  Smith  Pre- 
mier users*  We  oheerfuUv  furnish  these  bcxiKkXet»,  even  uycm  do  not  wish  to  ptirchsse  ai  once> 
Vr*i  vtry  hsve  s  friend  who  does. 

Brandon  Frintina  Co.,  '''^^''''^;:smSfts^'''''^- 

A  Local  Ai^ent  in  Every  Prafntnent  Town  in  the  Sooth. 


RENWICK  W,  CROTHERS, 

Publisher,    Bookseller,    Stationer,    and 

Importer, 

246  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
(Between  19th  and  20th  Streets). 

The  latest  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Books  kept  io 
stock,  also  the  Standard  Works. 

A  specialty  made  of  searching  for  **  scarce '*  and  "out  of 
print"  books. 

Books  not  in  stock  obtained  at  short  notice. 

Books  imported  to  order. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

L^iberal  discount  given  to  Clerg>^  and  Students. 

All  orders  attended  to  with  care  and  forwarded  promptly. 


REED   HOUSE, 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


mA.M.  R.  RHBDi,  Manai^^er. 


Rates  According  to  Location  of  I^oom*   m  u  u  M  M  w 

DUSTLESS  BLflGKBOflRDS. 

T/ie  Only  UuHtlGss  HlacUhcmrd  in  tho  li'^orfcf. 

THE  GREGORY  TALC  PLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  GREGORY 
NATURAL  TALC  CRAYONS  are  an  absolutely  dustless  combination. 
Used  by  hundreds  of  leading  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Millions  of  feet  in  daily  nae. 

THE  GREGORY  MODEL  ERASER  ta  the  most  durable  eraser  od 
the  market.  Made  entirely  of  fine  felt  No  noi&e  when  dropped  on  lite 
floor.    Send  for  catalogue  and  samples,  free. 

GREGORY  TrtLG  BLflCKBOflRD  fVND  GRftVOH  GO.,  Ka&hvlll^  Tcnn. 


Central  of  Georgia 
I^ailway  Company. 

*     *      *      * 

New  York,  Washington,  and  Jacksonville,  via  At- 
lanta and  Macon.  Pullman  buflFet  sleeping-cars  be- 
tween New  York  and  Atlanta,  and  Atlanta  and  Jack- 
sonville on  night  trains. 

Savannah,  Macon,  and  New  Orleans,  via  Smithviiie 

and  Montgomery.  Pullman  buffet  sleeping-cars  be* 
tween  Montgomery  and  New  Orleans,  and  palace 
sleepers  between  Savannab  and  Macon, 

Cincinnati  and  Macon  and  Savannah.     Pullman 

sleepers  between  Atlanta  and  Cliattanooga,  and  Pull- 
man buffet  sleepers  between  Chattanooga  and  Cincin- 
nati,    Solid  trains  Savannah  to  Atlanta* 

Atlanta,  Macon,  and  Thomasville,  St.  Louis  and 

Jacksonville,  via  the  '*  Tifton  Route."  Through 
Pullman  sleepers  daily  between  Nashville  and  Jack- 
sonville. 

Connects  at  Savannah  with  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany for  New  York  and  Boston, 


^    «    $    « 
EUGENE  R  HINTON,  Traffic  Manager, 


\  Savaoiidli,  Ga. 


J*  C  HAILEr  General  Passenger  Agent* 

S.  B,  WEBB,  T.  R  A,  16  Wall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

J-  A.  JACKSON,  Commercial  Agt.,  301  Chyrch  St.,  NashyiUe,  Teim. 

L#  L  RAWLSt  Commercial  Agent,  Savaonah,  Ga# 

L  R  VAN  DIVIERE  General  Agent,  Macon,  Ga, 


THE   SEWANEE    REVIEW. 


A  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL. 


THIS   RE\aEW  has  beeo  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South  at  Se- 
ivanee,    Tenn-     It   will   be  devoted   to  reviews  of   leading 
>ooks  and  to  papers  on  such  topics  of  general  TheoIogy% 
Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science^  and  Literature  as  re- 
|uire  fuller  treatment  than  they  receive  in  popular   maga- 
Bs,  and   less   technical   treatment   than    they  receive    in 
^cialist   publications.     In  other  words,  the    Review  will 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  type  of  the  English  Reviews 

I  than  is  usual  with  American  periodicals. 
I     Intending   contributors   and   publishers  desiring  to   have 
[their  important  books  reviewed  will  address  as  indicated 
fbelow.     Where  the  return  of  an  article  is  desired,  stamps 
should  be  enclosed.     In  all  cases  the  full  name  of  the  con- 
rtributor  must  be  given. 
I     £ach   number  will   consist  of   128  large  octavo   pages, 
printed  on  heavy  paper.    The  dates  of  issue  will  be  January 
1st,  April  1st,  July  1st,  and  October  1st  of  each  year*     Sub- 
[scription  price,  $2  a  year  in  advance.     Single  numbers,  50 
Icents  each. 

Suitable  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following 
lies: 


tne  Page. 


One  Time. 


Two  Times. 


Tlwre  Timet. 


PtniT  *nmc«. 


$50  00 

•5  fXi 

15  00 

S  00 


Mdress  all  communications  to 

THE  SEWANEE  REVIEW, 
Sbwanke,  Tknn. 


T.  J.  MOONEY, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


FINE  PLUMBING 


Large  Stock  of  Plumbers,  Gas,  and  Steam 
Fitters'  supplies  and  Gas  Machines.  Steam 
and  Hot-Water  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus 


Gas  and  Electric  Chandeliers,  Dynamos. 
Electric  Bells,  Annunciators,  and  All  Kinds 
of  Electric  Supplies. 


COLUMBIA  AND  HARTFORD  BICYCLE! 


Office  and  Warerooms.  617  and  619  Church  Stre 
Telephone,  641. 


